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BURBERRY   WAR    KIT 


Ki'ciy 
Genuine 
Burberry 
Garment 
is  labelled 
"  liHrberr\s.' 


WHAT  THE  OFFICER  NEEDS 

According  to  an  Officer's  letter 
from  the  front,  is  "A  Burberry" 
Weatherproof.  — TAe  Times,  13  10  14. 

THE  BURBERRY  weatherproof 
Infantry  or  Cavalry  patterns,  lined 
wool,  detachable  fleece,  or  fur. 

KHAKI  UNIFORMS,  BRITISH 
WARMS    AND    GREAT    COATS 

All  designed  by  Burberrys  for  ihe 
War  Office,  and  proofed  by  the 
Burberry  process. 

SHORT  NOTICE 

SERVICE  KIT. 
For  those  who  require 
Service  Dreis  «t  short 
notice,  Burberrys  have 
prepared  Tunics, 
Slacks,  Knicker- 
breeches.  Great  Coats 
and  British  Warms 
ready  to  try  on.  Thus 
fitting  is  done  when 
ordering,  and  an  outfit 
has  been  completed 
in    two    hours. 

BURBERRY  WAR  KIT 

includes  Haversacks, 
Slings,  Puttees,  Shirts, 
S.B.  fiielts,  Water  Bottles, 
Gabardine  Ground  Sheets 
and  Sleeping  Bags. 
GABARDINE  DAWAC 
— a  Bivouac  weighing  only 
3}  lbs.,  inclusive  of  pegs. 

ILLUSTRATED    MILITARY  BROCHURE  POST  FREE 

THE  WAR  OFFICE  has  specially  authorised  Burberrys  to  send  Khaki 
(upon  which  otherwise  an  embargo  is  placed)  ^to  their  Paris  House  for  the 
convenience  of  British  Officers,  so  that  they  jcan  there  obtain  all  War  Kit. 

BURBERRYS    Haymarket    S.W.    LONDON 

8   &  1 0  Boul.  Malesherhes  PARIS  ;   Basingstoke  and  Provincial  Agents. 


Through   the   Post— Filled    with    Ink 

WITHOUT  A  STAIN 

on  the  Wrapper. 

Could  you  guarantee  that  the  pen  you  use  would  go 
through  the  pott  filled  nilh  ink.  and  emerge  without  a 
stain  on  its  wrapper  ? 

Every  "John  VX/hylwarlh"  is  so  guaranteed,  and 
the  proprietors  offer  lo  send  you  one  through  the  post 
(or  a  week's  tree  trial  to  prove  their  claim  lo  non-leak- 
ability. 

In  a  "  John  Whytwarth  "  the  nib  slides  back  into  the 
barrel  when  not  in  use,  thus  allowing  the  cap  lo  fit  like  a 
cork  into  Ihe  mouth  of  the  barrel.  That  is  why  the 
"  John  Whytwarth  "-  and  only  the  "  John  Whytwarth  " 
form  of  pen — can  possibly  be  guaranteed  as  UN- 
leakable. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  and  officers  upon  every  one  of 
H.M.  Ships  in  the  North  Sea  use  a  "John  Whytwarth  " 
fountain  pen,  and  among  the  recent  distinguished  pur- 
chasers are — 

HIS  GRACE  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE 

RIGHT  HON.  WALTER  RUNCIMAN 

SIR  ARTHUR    CONAN  DOYLE 

MR.    GEORGE    BERNARD    SHAW 

The    "JOHN     WHYTWARTH" 
Scientific  Safety  Pen  cannot  leak 

Other  Special  Features  includft: — 

(1)  Lona  non-rigid  feed  securing         (3)  The   14-Carat  gold  iridium- 
smoothness. 

(2)  The  mikcrs  "fit  the  nib  to 
your  hand  "  direct  from 
their  large  ilockt. 

The  prices  are  5/6.  7/6.   10/6.  and    16/6 
Every    "John  Whytwarth"   is  stamped 
"ENTIRELY  MADE  IN    BRITAIN." 

Send  for  one  to-day  on  a  week's  free  trial.  If  not  entirely 
satisfactory  m  £ve^^way,  your  money  will  be  refunded  in  full, 
together  with  postage  both  ways. 

To  be  had  only  from  ths  Makers;— 

The    City     Pen     Manufacturing    Co. 

(John  Whytwarth.  Ltd.) 

Dept.    M.L..    14    IVY    LANE.     PATERNOSTER     ROW,     EC. 
NOTE. — Jiny  make  of  pen  repaired  or  taken  in  part  payment. 
HRS. 


tipped  nib  emerges  moist 
from  its  ink  bath  and  is 
thus  instantly  ready  to 
write. 


HMMHMMMMMHMMMMMMMMMMHMH 


Oountry  L/tic 


Smokxng  Mixture 


Thu   deltghtiul    combinatton  of  the   Best 
ToMoeoj  ts  sola  in  two  strengths 


MILD   and  MEDIUM 


5 


D. 


t>er  ouiic<> 


1/8 


per 
i-lt.  tin 


N.B.      "Country    Life"    \s    |>acl(eJ    only 

in     original      {>acKetB      anJ     tins     by     tke 

Manufacturers  : 

JOHN      PLAYER      ^      SONS.      Nottingham. 


E 


Til-  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Ot.  Britain  &  Ireland),  Ltd, 


VHKBlMMHHIIHMVMMMMMMMKHItV 


If  your  car  is  tyred  in  this  way   it 
is  safely  equipped  for  winter   work 


gli  I  I  i  iS9 


a  and  b  Dunlop  steel-studded  tyres. 
c  and  d  Dunlop  grooved  tyres. 

IF  you  wish   to   be    adequately   equipped  against    skidding 
you   cannot   rely   on  rubber  alone.     On  certain  kinds  of 
greasy   surfaces  rubber   is    unable    to  grip  with   sufficient 
power.      Similarly,   the   steel-studded   tread  alone  is  ineffectual 
on    a    smooth    glassy    surface,    and    thus    the    only    safe    plan 
is  to  use    the]^two    kinds    of  tyres    in    conjunction.       With 

DUNLOP 

grooved  tyres  and  Dunlop  steel-studded  tyres  you  will  be  able 
to  drive  during  winter  with  the  greatest  degree  of  immunity 
from  skidding. 

The  Dunlop    Rubber  Co.  Ltd.,    Founders  through- 
out the  World    of    the  Pneumatic    Tyre    Industry, 

Aston  Cross.  Birminsham.  14  Regent  Street.  London    S  W 

Paris  :   4  Rue  du  Colonel  Moll. 

DUNLOP  SOLID  TYRES  FOR  HEAVY  COHIERCIAL  VEHICLES     T^^^rV 
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Warm  Clothing 


on 


Servi 


ce 


for    Officers   and    Men 

Standard  Patterns  and  Qualities  at   Lowest  Prices 

ylll  goods  quoted  arc  available  at  time  of  going  to  press 
3,000  pairs  SERVICE  SOCKS 1  /- 

2,000  pairs  ALLOA  KNIT  SOCKS— A  warm.  soft,  and 

seamless  Sock,  ideal  (or  the  marching  man.      Same  make  <    //» 

as  gentlemen's  Shooting   Hose     -          -          -          -          -  */^ 

2,000   pain   IRISH    HAND    KNIT   SOCKS,  in  navy  ••  /q 

or   khaki •1/*' 

Unshrinkable  SERVICE  SHIRTS— 

1,200  Striped     -     2/11         300  Grey 
360  Sir.ped     -         3/3         200  Grey 
3,000  Striped     -     3/11  180  Khaki 

800  Unshrinkable  WINTER  VESTS 

CARDIGANS, 


500    Brown    WOOLLEN 

button    fronts      .  -  -  - 

300  Real  SHETLAND  CARDIGANS  • 


3/11 
7/6 
4/9 
3/6 

6/11,7/6 
8/11 

2,000  Navy  WOOL  SCARVES  -  -     1/6,    1/11 

600   loll   natural   WOOL  REST  CAPS,  light,  warm.        |   /o 
double   texture  ;    can    be   worn    as    neckwrap        -  -        *  /  " 

DESPATCH       RIDERS'      GAUNTLET       c/C      Q/1  1 
MOTOR    GLOVES,   lined  O/D,    ^7/  1  1 

200  dozen  strong  SERVICE  BRACES,  elastic,  per  dozen  11/- 
3,000  Khaki  Service  HANDKERCHIEFS,  per  dozen  -  3/6 
2,000  COTTON  BANDANNA      do.  do.        -       2/6 


Frederick 


Half  a  Centurys 
Reputation 
f  o  r     Va  I  <-i  c 


IOna  Minul« 
from 
VICTORIA 


]G5rringe 


BvicKingHaiTx  Pal  ace  Road 
■  r^oxsiDOiv  .SW- 


Smoothness  of  Running 

is  essential  in  a  Motor  Ambulance — Perfect  Relia- 
bility and  ease  of  control  are  al?o  vital.  These 
qualifications  are  pre-eminent  in  the  followmg  : — 

ARROL-JOHNSTON 
AMBULANCES 

152  h.p.  Two-Stretcher  Ambu- 
lance, electric  lighting,  self- 
starler,  5  detachable  steel 
wfieels.  5  tyres.  Full  kit  of 
tools,  etc.     £375, 

209  h.p.  Arrol-Johnston  Four- 
Stretcher  Ambulance,  electric 
lighting,  self-starter,  5  detach- 
able steel  wheels,  5  tyres, 

£450. 


KRIT 

TWO-STRETCHER 
AM  BUL ANCE 

Seating  also  five  patients.  Com- 
plete with  electric  light,  self- 
starter,  electric  horn,  speedo- 
meter, 5  detachable  rims  and 
5   tyres.     Complete  kit  of  tools. 

£300. 


Now  being  supplied  to  the 

British  Red  Cross  Society 


Immediate 
Delivery 

Long  Acre  Autocar  Co.,  Ltd.,  127  Long  Acre,  W.C. 


Full  particulars  sent  and  appointment 
to     view    arranged      on      application. 


IMPORTANT     PRIVATE     SALE 


OF 


HIGH-GLASS  SEGOND-HAND  AND  ANTIQUE   FURNI- 
TURE^   GARPETS^    PLATE^    LINEN^    PIGTURES^    PIANOS 


TO   THE   VALVE   OF  OVER   £S00,000.  MUST   BE   SOLO   EIVTIRELV   WITHOUT   RESERVE. 


ENTIRE  CONTENTS  OF  A   LARGE  WEST-END  CLUB 


Removed  from  St.  James's  St.. 
for  convenience  ol  Sale. 


S.W. 


ANY  ARTICLE  MAY  BE  HAD  SEPARATELY,  and,  if  desired,  CAN  REMAIN  Stored  Free,  •nd  payment  made  when 
delivery  required,  or  will  be  HACKED  FREE  AND  DELIVERED  OR  SHIPPED  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  WORLD. 


98    COMPLETE    BEDROOMS. 

Comprising  i6  well-made  soUd  oak  bedroom  suites  complete  Si  17i.  6d.  ;  solid  oak 
bedsteads  to  match,  complete  lit,  6d. ,  handsome  china  toilet  services,  from  St.  M. ; 
large  bedroom  and  other  carpets,  from  7t.  Id.  ;  14  well-made  solid  walnut  bedroom 
suites  completa  at  5  tt.  1  massive  black  and  brass-mounted  bedsteads,  full  size,  com- 
plete with  sprinr  uiiittresses,  at  26s.  ;  three  very  handsome  design  white  enamel  bed- 
room suites  of  Louis  XIV,  style  at  £6  ISs. :  four  well-made  large  solid  oak  bedroom 
suites  at  M  17t.  M. ;  four  very  artistic  Sheraton  design  inlaid  mahogany  bedroom  suites 
at  £7  ISft.  ;  three  artistic  targe  solid  walnut  bedroom  suites  at  £9  17t.  6d.  ;  several  fine 
Old  Enctish  gent's  wardrobes,  fitted  sliding  trays  and  drawers,  from  £i  ISt.  i  several 
fine  bow-front  and  other  chests  of  drawers,  from  S7*.  6d. ;  old  Queen  Anne  and  other 
tallboy  chests,  from  6^1.;  six  very  choice  inlaid  mahogany  bedroom  suites,  15  it. ; 
elaborate  all-brass  Sheraton  style  bedsteads  with  superior  spring  mattrt- sses  complete, 
4ftt. ',  choice  Chippendale  design  bedroom  suites,  tl  gg. ;  Chippendale  design  bedsteads 
to  match  ;  Quern  Anne  design  solid  mahogany  bt-drooni  suites,  £14  14t. ;  all-brass  square 
tube  full-size  bedsteads  with  superior  spring  mattresses,  at  £i  17t.  6d.  ;  cobtly  Chippen 
dale  design  mahogany  bedroom  suite,  llgt, ;  costly  inlaid  satinwood  bedroom  suites 
£45  ;  panelled  satinwood  bedstead  to  match,  9  fts. 

DINING-ROOMS,  SMOKING-ROOMS  AND  LIBRARIES 

Several  fine  quality  real  Turkey  carpets  about  9  ft,  by  11  ft.  from  £4  17t.  6d.  ; 
real  Turkey  rugs  at  17t.  8d.  ;  massive  carved  oak  sideboard,  £5  15t.  ;  overmantel 
fitment  to  match,  £2  IO1.  ;  extending  dining^  table  to  match,  £2  17t.  6d. ;  two 
elegantly-carved  armchairs  and  six  smalTditto  to  match,  £8  15s. ;  elegant  Queen  Annt 
design  sideboard,  fitted  drawers,  cupboards,  etc.,  £7  15s.;    set   of  eight  Queen  Anoe 


design  dining  room  chairs,  comprising  two  large  carved  chairs  and  six  smaller  ditto 
£7  15s.  ;  oval  extending  Quean  Anne  design  dining  table  £4  lOs.  ',  Queen  Anne  design 
mantel  mirror  to  match,  42s. :  18  luxurious  Chesterfield  settees,  £2  ISs.  ;  luxurious 
lounge  easy  chairs  to  match  at  £1  10s. ;  magnificently  carved  grandfather  clocks ; 
fine  tone  upright  piano,  £7  15s.  ;  a  magnificent  instrument  by  George  Brinsinead, 
12  t^  i  and  an  exceptionally  fine  small  grand  piano,  £25,  equal  to  new.  Several  sets 
of  complete  Old  English  table  glass  from  £4  ISs.  i  set  of  four  oak  American  roll-top 
desks  at  £3  15s.  ;  sind  many  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 

DRAWING-ROOMS    AND  ANTE-ROOMS. 

Nineteen  elegant  design  large  Axunnster  bordered  carpets  from  5  g9.  ;  elegant 
design  suite,  comprising  luxuriously  sprung;  settee,  with  two  lounge  easy  chairs  and  four 
occasional  chairs,  covered  rich  Paris  silk  tapestry,  £9  16s.  :  very  elegant  Louis  XIV, 
design  china  cabinet  to  match,  £6  15s.  ;  choice  centre  table,  21s.;  and  Louis  XIV. 
design  overmantel,  S5s.  '  elaborately  carved  and  gilt  Louis  Seize  design  suite  of  seven 
pieces,  including  settee,  12  (s.  complete;  white  enamelled  French  cabinets;  Vernis 
Marten  painted  tables,  escritoires,  etc. ;  the  satinwood  decorated  china  cabinet, 
4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  £14  14s. ;  satinwood  decorated  centre  table,  £2  lOt.  :  satinwood 
decorated  overmantel,  £3  10s.  ;  costly  satinwood  decorated  suite,  covered  choice 
brocade  gobelin  blue  silk,  £1|  IBs. 

Also  BED  and  TABLE  LINEN,  Carpets,  Curtains,  Draperies,  &c, 

SILVER  and  SHEFFIELD  PLATE,  &c.,  &c. 

Five  full-sized  billiard  tables  ft-om  50  gs.  complete  with  all  accessories.  Billiard 
dining  table,  three  iron  safes,  and  thousands  of  other  items  impossible  to  mention  here, 
including  two  nearly  new  motor  cars. 


Write  for  Complete  Catalogue  {"Land  and   Water"),  Illustrated  bv  Photographs.       Now  Ready.       Sent  anywhere  Post  Free. 

THE  FURNITURE  &  FINE  ART  DEPOSITORIES,  Ltd. 


48   to   SO   PARK   STREET,    UPPER   STREET,    ISLINGTON,    LONDON,    N. 


Grand  Prix, 
Diploma  of  Honour,  and 


Gold  Medals, 
Paris  Exhibition,  1912. 


The  following  Number  Motor 
'Buses  pass  Park  Street,  Isling- 
ton: Nob.  4>  19.  43,  43a,  and  30. 

'Phone  3472  North. 
Cab  Fares  refunded  to  all  pur- 
chasers. 

Business  Hours :     Open  every 

day,  g  till  9,  except  Saturdays, 

when  we  close  at  i. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER 
HALF-  A  -  CENTURY. 


By  Royal  Appointment 


to  H.M.  the  King  of  Spain. 


IMPORTANT     NOTICE.— 

We  have  NO  WEST  END 
BRANCHES,  neither  are  we 
connected  with  ANY  OTHER 
DEPOSITORIES.  Our  ONLY 
ADDRESS  is  as  above.  Having 
NO  WEST  END  EXPENSES 
TO  MAINTAIN  enables  us  to 
offer  GENUINE  advantages  in 
really  Fine  Antique  and  High- 
class  Goods. 

L.  LEWIS,  Manager  J-v 


Grand  Prix 
and  Gold  Medals, 


International  Exhibition, 
Rome,  igi3. 
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THROUGH    THE   EYES 
OF    A    WOMAN 

Progress    Along    the    Line 

The  Nation's  Housekeeping 

THE  publication  of  the  '  White  Paper,"  giving  the 
new  scale  of  pensions  and  allowances,  has  lifted 
a  kind  of  gloom  from  the  community.  No 
doubt  the  scheme  is  not  perfect,  and  indeed  the 
critics  are  already  busy  telling  us  so,  yet  as  long 
as  their  criticisms  are  constructive  and  helpful  they  are 
welcome,  for  no  new  scheme  can  be  brought  out  which  will 
not  be  the  better  for  wise  amendments  and  the  general 
pruning  that  experience  renders  necessary.  Only  those  who 
have  lived  amongst  the  working  classes  can  appreciate  the 
seriousness  of  the  allowance  problem.  It  takes  knowledge 
to  grasp  the  fact  that  minor  tragedy  may  be  involved  in  the 
rise  of  the  price  of  sugar  or  the  cheapest  kind  of  children's 
boots  ;  and  those  who  are  rich  in  this  world's  goods  never 
think  in  terms  of  pennies  or  of  halfpennies.  It  is  hard  for 
them  to  imagine  the  terrors  that  link  in  the  imagination  of 
the  very  poor  as  to  a  future  which  may  include  the  rigours 
of  the  "  house  "  or  the  sale  of  one's  bits  of  furniture. 

The  difficulties  of  a  perfect  adjustment  of  allowances  are 
very  great.  In  some  cases  they  will  seem  meagre,  and 
hardships  will  arise ;  in  others  they  will  be  too  large,  simply 
because  the  scales  of  payment  cannot  be  elastic  enough  to 
meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  different  strata  of  society  from 
which  a  modern  army  is  drawn.  The  mother  who  has 
depended  upon  two  good  sons  for  every  comfort  in  life  will 
perhaps  feel  hard  done  by,  and  the  unskilled  labourer's  wife, 
accustomed  to  an  income  which  varies  with  her  husband's 
moods,  will  find  her  sudden  affluence  so  startling  that  she 
will  waste  her  substance  in  cheerful  conviviality  at  the  public- 
house  round  the  comer. 

Some  of  the  slackness  in  recruiting  has  been  due  to 
mistakes  and  mishaps.  Many  men  have  omitted  to  leave 
their  pay-allotment  instructions  when  they  left  home,  and 
other  people  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  old  allowances. 
Nobody  believes,  in  these  days  of  high  rents  and  changed 
conditions,  that  a  widow  can  keep  four  children  upon  the 
old  allowance  of  eleven  shillings  a  week,  whereas  a  pound 
will  enable  her  to  do  so,  and  the  scales  for  partial  disable- 
ment approximate  far  more  to  the  modern  necessities  of  the 
case,  but  the  whole  question  of  State  contribution  to  mainten- 
ance requires  reorganisation.  To  the  female  mind  it  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  inter-action  between  all 
authorities.  Poor  Law,  local  pensions.  Army,  post  office, 
and  all  branches  of  the  public  service.  The  country  is 
certainly  weary  of  the  uncertain  efforts  of  voluntary  measures 
for  augmenting  the  pay  of  the  defenders  of  the  Empire.  It 
recognises  that  it  is  the  whole  duty  of  the  State,  and  the 
softening  influence  of  the  voluntary  worker  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  its  administration  just  as  effectively  as  that  of 
the  untiring  care-committees  has  supported  ^the  work  of 
the  Education  Authorities  of  the  cou     ry. 

Investments  and  Dividends 

It  is  the  experience  of  everybody  who  has  done  relief 
work  that  the  plausible  person  is  apt  to  get  more  than  her 
fair  share  of  this  world's  good  things.  She  has  a  dramatic 
manner  which  brings  her  position  out  into  prominence,  and 
too  late  we  make  the  painful  discovery  that  her  case  was  not 
nearly  so  deserving  as  that  of  the  little  grey  lady  who  lives 
next  door.  Women  are  more  clever  than  they  were  about 
their  money  affairs,  but  they  are  still  only  too  apt  to  put  all 
their  eggs  into  one  basket  or  to  attempt  to  improve  their 
incomes  by  over-speculative  investments.  The  difficulties  of 
many  educated  women  are  considerable  just  now.  There  is 
a  general  financial  strain  which  is  pretty  widespread,  but 
numbers  of  instances  never  come  to  the  light  of  day  just 
because  English  people  as  a  whole  keep  their  feelings  neatly 
hidden  away  and  present  a  brave  face  to  the  world  at  large. 
Hundreds  of  women  live  upon  the  proceeds  of  making  small 
luxuries — bags  and  cushions,  embroideries,  and  the  lesser 
objets  d'art — but  stern  necessities  alone  command  a  market, 
and  people  do  without  the  hundred  and  one  pretty  things 
that  they  buy  in  times  of  peace.  They  put  up  with  a  cloth 
binding  to  a  new  book,  whereas  as  a  rule  they  would  send  a 
precious  volume  to  be  encased  in  tooled  morocco.  They 
make  an  old  lampshade  do,  instead  of  ordering  one  of  white 
vellum  enriched  by  Florentine  swags  of  fruit  or  briUiant 
roses,  and  so  the  makers  of  charming  ,and  negligible  trifles 
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A  Ton  of  Goal  for  2/6 

How  to  save  many  pounds  during  the   Winter. 

MARVELLOUS   RESULTS  ACHIEVED 
BY     COAL-SAVING     SUBSTANCE. 


Remarkable  offer  to  "Land  and  Water"  readers  to  test 
"Anthranite"  in  their  own  homes. 


"Anthranite,"  the  wonderful  coal-saving  substance  which 
cuts  in  half  the  coal  bill  of  any  house,  flat,  factory,  ho.opital,  or 
any  other  building,  can  now  be  obtained  by  the  general  public 
at  a  minimum  outlay.  Furnace,  kitchen,  sitting-room,  or 
bed-room  fires  will  be  brighter,  cosier,  and  warmer,  and  yet 
they  will  last  twice  as  long  if  the  coal,  coke,  or  slack  has  been 
treated  with  "Anthranite."  One  scuttle  will  last  as  long,  and 
will  throw  out  as  much  heat  as  two  would  do  in  the  ordinary 
course.  Soot,  dirt,  and  smoke  are  completely  avoided,  and 
there  is  an  enormous  saving  of  labour,  for  "Anthranised  " 
coal  burns  to  fine  ashes  without  requiring  any  attention. 
"Anthranite"  is  in  constant  use  in  some  of  the  largest  and 
best  houses  and  institutions  in  town  and  country,  and  has  the 
support  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  kingdom. 

As  electricity  turns  a  dull  metal  filament  into  living  light,  so 
"Anthranite  '  imparts  life,  added  heat,  and  lasting  power  to 
coal.  It  contains  the  elements  of  heat  in  highly  concentrated 
form,  and  gives  these  to  the  coal  which  is  treated  with  it. 

Its  application  is  perfectly  simple,  easy,  and  cleanly,  so 
that  it  is  as  useful  in  the  smallest  flat  as  it  is  in  the  largest 
mansion.  According  to  the  figure  of  your  ordinary  coal  bill, 
it  will  save  you  from  £2  to  £20  during  the  firing  season,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  a  lengthy  winter  and  the  present  necessity 
to  save  in  all  directions  this  economy  is  all  the  more  important. 

REMARKABLE    TEST    OFFER! 

The  regular  price  is  5s.  per  full-size  box,  sufficient  to  treat 
one  ton  of  coal,  coke,  or  slack,  but  in  order  to  enable  every 
reader  of  "  Land  and  Water  "  to  test  the  marvellous  economy 
effected  by  "Anthranite,"  the  proprietors  have  decided  to 
supply  for  a  short  time  only,  post  free  with  full  directions,  one 
full-size  hdx  on  receipt  of  postal  order  for  only  2/6,  or  five 
boxes  for  1 0/-.  The  latter  offer  is  specially  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  readers,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  berepeated.  Orders 
and  remittances  should  be  addressed  direct  to  "ANTHRAN- 
ITE "  (Dept.  33).  64  Haymarket.  London,  S.W. 

Leading  institutions,  clubs,  and  factories  are  delighted  at 
the  enormous  saving  obtained,  and  private  persons  of  all 
classes  are  loudly  singing  the  praises  of  the  new  substance.  It 
should  be  added  that  "Anthranite  "  is  completely  harmless  ; 
it  is  non-explosive  and  non-smelling,  and  the  directions  for  use 
are  perfectly  simple.  Apart  from  the  fuel  lasting  twice  as 
long,  an  additional  saving  can  be  effected  where  "Anthranite  " 
is  applied,  because  the  cheapest  coal  can  be  used  where  high- 
grade  coal  was  formerly  necessary. 

Readers  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  special  test  offer 
should  fill  in  the  coupon  at  foot  and  send  remittance  for  2/6 
for  one  box,  or  10  -  for  five  boxes,  addressing  their  letters  to 
"ANTHRANITE"   (Dept.  33),  64  HAYMARKET 
LONDON.  S.W. 

SPECIAL  TEST  COUPON. 

To  the  Manager,  "Anthranite"  (Dept.  33), 

64  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 
Please  send  post  free  with  the  full  directions — 

1  Box  of  "ANTHRANITE  "         2/6 

5  Boxes  of  "ANTHRANITE "      10/- 

for  which  I  enclose  remittance. 


Na 


Address 

Land  and  Water. 


[Advt. 
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Practical  Hints 

{Continued  from  page   81) 
Haversacks 

THE  regulation  -  pattern  haversack  will  bear 
improvement  in  several  ways ;  there  is,  for 
instance,  a  pocket  at  the  back  which,  if  the 
haversack  be  full  or  half-full,  is  absolutely 
useless — one  can  get  nothing  either  in  or  out  of 
the  pocket,  except  when  the  haversack  is  so  empty  as  to  lie 
flat  against  the  body.  Then  on  lifting  the  flap  a  horizontal 
loop  will  be  discerned  inside  at  the  top  ;  the  use  of  this 
nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  determine.  These  things  should 
both  be  discarded.  The  back  pocket  should  be  inside  the 
haversack,  which  should  be  made  throughout  from  water- 
proofed fabric,  and  the  front  flap  should  fasten  with  a  buckle 
and  fairly  long  strap  in  place  of  the  button  on  the  regulation- 
pattern  thing,  which,  when  the  haversack  is  full,  cannot  be 
fastened  in  either  buttonhole,  since  the  button  is  too  low  to 
meet  the  holes.  A  West  End  firm  is  now  showing  a  haversack 
with  these  improvements,  designed  by  an  officer  with  practical 
experience  of  field  work,  and  made  throughout  of  the  very 
best  material.  It  is  worth  while  going  to  some  trouble  to  get 
this  detail  of  equipment  quite  right  and  satisfactory,  and 
in  getting  a  haversack  made  to  order  one  should  see  that 
more  fullness  at  the  sides  is  allowed  than  in  the  regulation- 
pattern  thing,  to  admit  of  distention  to  a  greater  extent. 

Spurs 

The  old-time  spur  of  D  section  metal  has  quite  gone  now, 
and  the  flat-sided  spur  has  come  to  take  its  place.  The  idea 
of  this  was  that  the  D  section  of  metal  wore  the  side  of  the 
boot  badly,  and  caught  on  the  ankle  painfully  at  times  as 
well.  But  the  flat-sided  spur  is  just  as  bad,  in  its  ordinary 
pattern,  as  the  D  section  of  metal,  and  a  West  End  firm 
which  makes  really  serviceable  accessories  of  equipment  has 
overcome  the  trouble  by  making  the  flat-sided  spur  slightly 
convex  on  the  inner  side,  so  that  a  smooth  surface  is  presented 
to  the  boot  and  wear  is  obviated.  In  the  interests  of  the 
boots,  which  may  be  difficult  to  replace  on  Service,  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  comfort,  this  kind  of  spur  is  worth  getting. 

Charity — and  Profit 

Reference  was  made  in  these  columns  some  week  or  two 
ago  to  the  hampers  which  various  prominent  firms  are  sending 
out  to  the  troops  at  the  request  of  charitable  folk — an  excellent 
scheme,  especially  in  view  of  the  coming  Christmas  season. 
But  there  is  one  "  fund,"  ostensibly  designed  to  supply  men 
with  pipes  and  tobacco,  which  is  working  not  alone  for  the 
benefit  of  the  men.  If  you  wish  to  send  a  present  of  tobacco 
and  a  pipe  you  send  up  a  sum  to  the  fund  and  the  tobacco  and 
pipe  or  pipes  are  sent  out.  So  far,  so  good,  for  there  is  no 
doufet  that  the  goods  are  dispatched  ;  but  the  pipes  are 
purchased  at  2s.  3d.  or  2S.  gd.  a  dozen  by  the  enterprising 
managers  of  this  charity,  and  in  making  up  the  parcels  for 
the  "  front  "  the  pipe  is  valued  at  gd.  Rumour  has  it  that 
these  pipes  are  part  of  the  stock  of  an  importer  of  briar  pipes 
and  fancy  goods  who  despaired  of  getting  rid  of  his  German- 
made  pipes  until  the  "  fund  "  very  kindly  came  along  to 
assist  in  foisting  them  on  T.  Atkins,  Esq.  The  best  way  to 
send  out  tobacco  and  pipes  is  to  go  to  a  really  reputa'.  le  firm 
and  get  the  goods  with  directions  as  to  sending  them  out,  or 
to  charter  a  first-class  firm  to  send  out  the  goods  to  a  specified 
amount  One  can  thus  be  certain  that  no  "  gd.  for  2|d." 
trick  will  be  practised.  In  quite  a  different  connection,  a 
certain  "  gd.  for  4d.  "  trick  was  quite  bad  enough  ;  but  this 
is  worse. 

"  Waterproof  " 

Some  weeks  ago  I  was  discussing  the  matter  of  water- 
proof clothing  in  these  columns,  and  in  many  cases  voted  for 
rubber-proofed  fabric.  Since  that  time,  however,  a  new 
factor  has  come  into  the  matter,  and  that  a  factor  which  will 
increase  as  the  months  go  on — the  factor  of  frost.  A  rubber- 
proofed  coat  wet  in  the  evening  and  subjected  to  frost  during 
the  night  will  not  be  proof  in  the  morning,  for  the  effect  of 
frost  on  wet  fabric  is  to  expand  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
rubber-proofing  will  stand,  and  one  wants  a  new  coat  against 
the  next  frost.  Against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  neither 
rubber  nor  rainproof  garments  are  absolutely  waterproof  at 
any  time,  for  water  will  penetrate  metal,  let  alone  textile 
materials,  if  the  pressure  is  strong  enough.  The  best  thing 
for  winter  wear  is  a  rainproof,  on  account  of  that  factor  of 
frost  just  mentioned,  and,  as  for  a  continued  spell  of  wet 
weather,  the  best  thine;  to  do  on  campaigning  is  to  make  up 
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HANDKERCHIEFS 


The  FinettTLinen  Handkerchiefs  in  the  world  come  from  Belfail.  which  has  been 

noted  for  its  fine  linen  for  centuries, 
^"•^ti  Gentleman's  Cam-     No.  60.  Gentleman-g  Linen     No.  50.  Gentleman's  Linen 
,/ApH    nr   .„VJ'''J'''k     it  Ca.mbric    Hand-Em.    Cambric     Hemstitched 

taped    or   corded     border,     bro.dered     Initial     Hand-     Handkerchief,      about    i8! 
Usual    si«      about  kerchief,       about     igj  in.    in.  square,  Jin.  hem.  r /I 

21  in.     Perdoz.        ■  1  IT.     square,    Jin.   hem.  Q/Q    Per  doz.     -        -        -  O/O 
Largest  size,    about  '/^     Perdoz  r\l-^  ' 

23  in.    Per  doz.    8/6 


:8/9 


We  quote  three  handkerchiefs,  we  have  others  to  suit  all  tsstes  and  all  uurses.     Price  List  and 
complete  range  of  Patterns  post  free  on  application, 

I     Khaki  Handkerchiefs  from   1/1  U  per  doi.      I 

Robinson  (^^Cleaven 

156-170   REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  «nd  BELFAST 


ORRIS 

28a   SACKVILLE   ST.,  W. 

MORRIS  reoognUes  that  the  present  situa- 
tion necessitates  the  inclusion  of  clothes 
in    the    general   economy,   and    begs    to 
inform    his    clientele   and    the   public   that    the 
reduced  price  for  a  Lounge  Suit  or  Overcoat  is 

3^   Guineas 

For  similar  Garments  the  usual   price  is  £5  5  0 

OFFICERS'  KITS  IN  24  HOURS  IF  NECESSARY 

TESTIMONIAL.-"!  feel  that  I  must  thank  you  and  v-ur 
excellenl  fitter,  too.  for  the  great  pains  you  took  and  the  excellent 
results  you  achieved  in  htting  me  out  in  36  hours,  ^ou  are 
perfectly  at  Iil>erty  to  use  this  testimonial  if  you  wish.-^ours 
f.iithfuUy  and  gratefully.  G.  H.  WEIGALL.  Major  R.^^.A." 


Infantry  Trousers   -  £1    10 
British  Warmer        -    3  IS  0 


Nhakl  Service  Tunic   £3  3  0 
Bedford  Cord  Riding 

Breeches     -      -    2    2  0 

THE  "COR8TAY**  FIGURE  BELT  (Reg) 
is  invaluable  to  every  oliticer  ^oinR  to  the  front,  and 
a  sure  preventive  against  cold,  da  nip  and  exposure 
Telephones:  Nos.  7H4.  728  Ke«ent.     Telegrams:  ■■Greatco 


15/. 


CIVIL  Aod 
MILITARY 
TAILOR. 


lO  Blenheim  Street 
New  Bond  Street  W 


CIVIL  and 
MILITARY 
TAILOR. 


OFFICERS'  SERVICE  KIT 

Of  the  finest  quality    KHAKI, 
Correct   in    every    detail, 

Supplied  at  shortest  notice  at  the  following  reasonable  prices: 
Service  Tunic  <tieavy  whipcord)  -  -  from  £3  3  0 
„  <  „  Barathea)  -  -  ,,£4  4  0 
Bedford  Cord  Breeches,  strapped  buckskin  „  £2  10  0 
British  Warm  <lined  fleece)  -  -  -  „  £3  10  0 
Service  Great  Coat         -        -        -        .       ,,£4     4     0 


ALL  GARMENTS  PERSONALLY  FITTED. 

TELEPHONE        -         -         MAYFTMR  145. 

SAMPLES  AND  ESTIMATES  POST  FREE. 


CHAMPION  &  WILTON 

457    A.    459  OXFORD    ST.,  LONDON,    W. 


MILITARY 
SADDLERY 

BRIDLES.  WALLETS  &  SADDLE  BAGS 
for  immediate  delivery. 
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I  How  to  help  Tommy  Atkins  | 

S                 We  cannot  all  go  out  to  fight,  but  we  can  ^ 

=                  all  do  something  to  help  our  soldiers  who  ^ 

=                  are  fighting  our  battles  and  defending  the  ^ 

=                 honour  of  our  native  land,  and  in  this  way  = 

=                 contribute  to  theJrwell-being  and  efficiency  = 

I  SEND  HIM  A  FLASK  OF  I 

i  HORLICK  S  I 

"  MALTED  MILK  TABLETS  | 

Invaluable  to  a  soldier  — 

in    the   field    and    most  — 

efficient     in      relieving  — 

hunger  and   thirst  — 

and  preventing  fatigue.  = 

We  will  send  post  free  to  any  — 

address  a  flask  of  these  delicious  ~ 

and  sustaining  food  tablets  and  ^ 

a    neat   vest    pocket    case    on  = 

receipt  of  1/6.     If  the  man  is  at  = 

the  front,  be  particular  to  give  ^ 

his  name,  regimental  number,  ^ 

regiment,  brigade  and  division.  = 


Of  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  in  con- 
venient pocket  flasks,  "I/*  each. 
Larger  sizes,  1i6,  2/6  and  11/- 


Liberal  Sample  unt  foil  fru  for  3d.  in  stamps.  ZZ 

HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  Co..      i 
SLOUGH,  BUCKS.  = 

TrmiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirF 


FURS 

ATSPECIAL  PRICES 


With  the  object  of  finding  work  for 
our  staff  of  skilled  Furriers  we  have 
during  the  last  few  weeks  designed 
and  made  a  large  number  of  Fur 
Coats  and  Capes  in  various  shapes, 
of  which  the  garment  sketched  is  an 
example.  These  Coats  are  made 
from  sound  and  reliable  skins. 
They  follow  the  lines  of  the  latest 
Paris  Models  and  the  shape  and 
finish  are  excellent. 

New  Model  Fur  Coat  (as  sketch),  in 
Natural  Musquash,  worked  from 
reliable  skins,  with  handsome  skunk 
collar  and  belt  at  back. 


Price 


16i 


Gns. 


Actual  value  25  Gns. 
FUR  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE 


GIFTS  FOR    OFFICERS 

Fur-lined  Khaki  British  Warms, 

6  Ens. 

Fur  Waistcoats,  made  of  Natural 

Nutria,     lined     flannel,     with 

leather  backs          -        -    6  srs. 

Fleecy     Wool     Sleeping    Bags. 

very  warm  and  strongly  made 

35/-  and  47/6 

Fur-lined  Waterproof   Sleeping 

Bags      -        ...         5  gna. 

DebenKam 
&  Freebody, 

(Mgrnope  .Street. 
(Cavendish  Square)  London  W 


WHITELEY'S 

FIELD  SERVICE  UNIFORMS 

Made     to     order     in     48     hours. 

Expert  Military  Cutters  are  employed  and 
thoroughly  qualified  fitters  sent  to  Camps 
to      take     measures,     etc..      if     required. 


KIT    EQUIPMENT 

Kit  Bags        

H5 

Merino  Pants 

...  2/11  &  3/11 

Lambswool  Pants    ... 

3  11 

Natural  Pants  (Fleecy 

lined)         ...     2/6 

Lambswool  Vests     ... 

...    2/6  &  3/11 

Cardigan  Jackets 

5/6 

Flannel  Shirts 

2/11.  3/11  &  4/6 

Worsted  Socks 

9Jd.,  1/-&  1/6 

Uraces             

6Jd.,  lOJd.  &  ]/- 

Sleeping  Caps 

1/- 

Hand  Towels 

...  lOid.  &  1/- 

Holdalls         

6Jd. 

Housewives 

6|d. 

Leather  Laces  (30in.  1 

Dng),  per  pair  Id. 

Hair  Brushes 

1/0 

Shaving  Brushes 

6d. 

Tooth  Brushes 

4Jd. 

Hair  Combs  ... 

5d. 

Table  Knives  and  Fori 

!S     per  pair    9d. 

Dessert  Spoons  (nickel 

silver)       ...  i\A. 

Razors            

...       1/3  &  1/6 

Equipment  Cataloaue  Pout  Free  on  reauent. 

Wm.   Whiteley    Ltd.,    Queen's    Road,   London,   W. 

By  Special  Ai>i)ointment  to  H.M.  the  Kina. 


BENSON'S 

"Active   Service"    Watch. 


FINE  QUALITY 

LEVER 
MOVEMENT. 


sterling  Silver  Case  and 
Hiickle    Leather  Strap, 

£2   10 


WARRANTED 
TIMEKEEPER. 


Superior  quality  in  Silver 

£3  10  &  £4  4 


AN    ESSENTIAL   PART   OF    AN    OFFICER'S    EQUIPMENT. 

Luminous  Dial  and  Hands  so  that  the  time  may  be  readily  seen  at  nisht. 

Illustrated  List  post  free. 

Largest  Slock  in  London  of  Luminous  Dial  Wristlet  Watches. 

62  &  64  LUD6ATE  HILL.  E.G.,  and  2S  OLD  BOND  ST.,  W. 


RELDAM 

JB^^        All-British   Motor   Tyres         m* 

I^EXT  time  you  renew  your  tyres  have  the  best  value 
for  your  money.  Fit  Beldam  All-British  Tyres  and 
compare  the  service  they  give  you — both  as  to  wear  and  road 
grip — with  any  tyres  you  have  ever  used.  They  will  save  you 
much  money.  They  will  prevent  your  car  from  skidding 
on  any  surface.  They  will  give  you  complete  satisfaction. 
H'rile  for  interestint  Booklet.  "A  Study  in  Road  Surfaces. ' ' 

The  Beldam  Tyre  Co..  Ltd..  Brentford.  Middlesex. 
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one's  mind  to  get  wet  and  stop  wet  until  the  weather  breaks. 
For  in  a  downpour  of  days  nothing  on  earth  will  keep  out  all 
the  water,  which  percolates  in  at  the  neck  and  the  ends  of 
the  sleeves,  down  the  boot-legs,  and  in  various  other  places. 
The  man  who  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  is  going  to  be  wet 
and  stick  it  is  far  better  off  than  the  man  who  takes  all  sorts 
of  ineffectual  precautions  and  makes  himself  miserable  over 
what  cannot  be  avoided. 

Rainproof  Warmth 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  rainprooi  garments  give 
more  warmth  than  rubber,  and  also  they  avert  the  everlasting 
problem  of  ventilation  which  accompanies  the  use  of  rubber- 
proofed  stuff.  For  the  mounted  man  the  problem  of  venti- 
lation is  a  small  one,  for  the  tails  of  the  coat  spread  away  over 
the  quarters  of  his  horse,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  air 
to  circulate  under  the  coat  ;  but  for  the  man  who  has  to 
tramp  the  ventilation  problem  is  a  very  serious  one,  since  a 
half-day  of  marching  in  still,  wet  weather,  with  perspiration 
running  freely  under  a  badly  ventilated  coat,  is  one  that 
involves  attention  to  such  things  as  rheumatism  and  other 
forms  of  muscular  afflictions. 

A  Vexed   Question 

The  subject  is  a  vexed  one  ;  there  are  men  who  swear 
by  rubbered  stuff  for  their  coats — mounfed  men,  these,  as  a 
rule — and  there  are  men  who  say  that  they  would  not  be 
found  dead  in  a  rubbered  waterproof.  Each  to  his  own  fancy  ; 
but  for  the  winter  months,  with  the  question  of  warmth  and 
the  more  important  one  of  frost  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
I  should  prefer  a  rainproof  coat  for  work  under  Service 
conditions.  It  is  not  absolutely  waterproof ;  but  then 
neither  is  anything  else. 

{To  be  continued  next  ueek) 


A    SOCIAL    PROBLEM 

ANEW  n(  .  d  of  considerable  interest  is  "  Divided  Ways," 
by  E.  Charles  Vivian,  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Holden  &  Hardingham.  The  story  is  that  of  a  man 
who  married  wrong  while  living  in  the  tropics,  and  then  came 
home  to  England  to  realise  his  mistake,  with  the  help  of  the 
inevitable  other  woman.  The  tragedy  of  two  out  of  the  three 
lives  is  worked  out  ruthlessly,  for  the  author  has  chosen  to 
indicate  the  effect  of  a  wrong  marriage  on  the  man  and  is 
little  concerned  with  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  other  woman. 
The  descriptions  r>f  West  African  scenery  bespeak  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  character-drawing  in  the 
book,  especially  that  of  the  minor  characters  who  make  for 
humour,  is  excellent.  Altogether,  this  is  a  very  forceful 
piece  of  work,  and  will  rank  among  the  notable  novels  of 
the  year. 


HORSE    SALES 

LEICESTER 

Messrs.  Wat-ner,  Shkppard  &  Wadb. — This  firm  axe  holding 
their  next  sale  at  the  above  Repository  on  Saturday,  November  28, 
when  about  fifty  horses,  comprising  hunters,  harness  horses,  hacks, 
cobs,  and  ponies,  are  coming  up  for  dispersal. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Thomas  Donovan,  Fernhurst,  Co.  Cork, 
has  entered  thirty-five  horses,  sound  in  wind  and  eyes,  many  of  which 
•ire  good  hunters  and  others  suitable  for  chargers. 


,J  >^  TA.CON. 

SHIRT  MAKER 

.  277  HIGH  HOLBORN  LONDON,- 


.  ^/<?l^^.- 


Khaki 
Shirts 

made    to    measure    on    the    premises    in 

^  2     HOURS 


J.   W.   TACON, 

TeUpkone  :  Centrtl  4«3. 


Send    to-day    for    patterns    and   prices. 

spfciafi.t    277    High    Holborn,    LONDON. 

C(Mei  and  Tttegtama  :  "  Shlrlmattr,  Ltndem. ' ' 


What  IS  War? 

"  What  IS  War?  Half  the  people  who  talk  of  war  know  not 
what  It  is."  John  Bright — House  of  Commons  Speech. 

What  IS  Military  Tailoring  ?  a  difficult  and  complicated  busi- 
ness requiring  knowledge,  brains  and  skill  to  produce  anv 
and  every  Officer's  Uniform. 

It  is  a.  Scandal  that  vast  numbers  of  Officers,  especially 
newly-appointed  Lieutenants,  have  gone  to  the 
front  in  abominable  rubbish. 

Printed  Estimates  are  misleading  always,  especially 
advertised  ones.  Call  and  examine  the  Regulation  Military 
Cloths,  Linings,  Badges,  and  the  Sewing  that  is  the  making 
of  the  Kits  turned  out  by 

Castle  &  Co.,  r.'Ho^l 

(Established  1889), 

37   PICCADILLY,   LONDON,  W. 

Telephone:  Regent  5624. 


WIRE    NIPPERS 

Insulated  Handles.     Complete  in  Leather  Case. 
12/6  and    17/6. 


.   .    Extra    Large   and   Strong   .    . 

HAVERSACKS 

made    from    an     Officer's    design. 


SWAINE  <S  ADENEY 

185     PICCADILLY,    W. 


THE  NEW 
MILITARY 
OVERCOAT 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE 
HEADQUARTFRS    STAFF 

Made  of  tan 
chrome  leather, 
lined  best  quality 
camel    fleece . 

Lighter  and  more 
waterproof  than 
the  old  service 
overcoat.      ::      :: 

PRICE    £12    12  0 

Dunhills 

2,  Conduit  Street,  W. 
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THROUGH  THE   EYES   OF    A 
WOMAN 

(Continued  /row  page  90) 

are  forgotten.  They  seem  to  belong  to  peace  times,  yet 
their  stock-in-trade  is  often  their  sole  investment  and  their 
dividends  are  in  the  purchases  made  from  them.  With  the 
end  of  the  year  those  who  can  do  so  will  perhaps  remember 
these  clever  workers,  who  want  no  relief  excepting  that 
which  comes  from  the  ordinary  course  of  daily  business. 

Women  at  Work 

There  is  much  that  is  beautiful  and  a  great  deal  that  is 
very  interesting  in  the  annual  exhibition  at  the  Maddox 
Street  Galleries,  organised  by  the  "  Englishwoman."  The 
diversities  of  gifts  come  out  strikingly.  One  woman  finds 
her  interest  in  life  and  her  source  of  income  in  delicate  pencil 
portraiture,  and  another  is  as  deeply  thrilled  by  the  possi- 
bilities of  modern  upholstery  and  economical  home-making. 
There  is  something  no  doubt  to  be  said  for  the  isolated  way 
in  which  so  many  women  work.  Each  has  her  group  of 
patrons  and  her  own  atelier  ;  she  is  the  "  master  of  her 
fate,"  which  is  pleasant,  but  sometimes  it  would  seem  as 
though  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done  in  a  collective  kind 
of  way.  Several  of  the  clubs  have  permanent  exhibitions  of 
the  work  of  their  members,  and  a  ten-days'  show  like  that 
brought  together  by  the  "  Englishwoman  "  not  only  gives 
the  public  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  woman's  work  but  puts  it 
into  touch  with  the  workers.  The.  difficulty  so  often  before 
us  is  how  to  find  out  a  clever  craftswoman.  The  march  of 
time  certainly  shows  a  great  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
work ;  the  interesting  amateur  no  longer  finds  herself 
particularly  sought  after  unless  she  brings  her  performance 
up  to  a  high  commercial  level,  and  the  cloak  of  originality  is 
no  longer  allowed  to  cover  picturesque  bungling  Jewellery 
— that  most  primitive  of  all  arts — is  well  represented  by 
half  a  dozen  workers.  The  delicate  figure  enamels  of  Miss 
Isaac  and  the  exhibit  of  Miss  Tause  and  Miss  Woodward  are 
all  good,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  work  for  which  women  seem  to 
be  particularly  fitted,  for  they  understand  what  others  of 
their  own  sex  prefer  in  the  way  of  decoration. 


The  Cullompton  weavers  ought  to  be  encouraged  for 
they  employ  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  been  invalided, 
and  they  are  glad  of  orders  for  woollens  for  the 
Army  and  Navy,  or  for  their  tweeds  and  linens,  and 
knitted  coats  and  jerseys.  The  "  Somerset  "  weavers 
show  a  loom  and  a  whole  variety  of  beautiful  homespuns 
with  blouse  silks  to  match.  They  employ  numbers  of 
girls  at  Clevedon,  Somerset,  but  here  again  the  drain  of  war 
is  having  its  influence  in  lessened  orders.  "  Certainly,"  as 
an  officer  wrote  home  from  France  this  week,  "  we  see  the 
necessity  for  keeping  the  normal  home  life  of  a  country 
going  as  much  as  is  possible,"  and  if  this  is  so  then  he  gives 
twice  who  gives  his  money  to  those  places  where  employment 
is  assisting  to  maintain  village  life  and  industry.  One 
of  the  best  "  comforts  "  ever  brought  out  is  made  at  Clevedon, 
and  consists  of  a  scarf  and  hood  of  soft  wool,  very  light  and 
practical,  just  the  kind  of  thing  for  the  cold  that  is  coming 
down  from  the  north-east  to  our  men  at  the  front.  Of 
village  industries  one  of  the  most  successful  is  the  inlaid 
veneer  woodwork  of  Captain  Palmes,  of  Cromer.  The  colours 
are  natural  and  have  that  translucent  appearance  that  gives 
such  delicacy  to  the  work.  There  is  a  kind  of  Renaissance  of 
toy-making  all  over  England,  but  long  before  the  present 
vogue  arose  Miss  Heaton,  of  Trefnant,  was  making  toys  in 
the  Vale  of  Clwyd  ;  and  hers  is  no  small  effort,  but  a  business- 
like undertaking  that  has  put  the  results  upon  the  market 
so  that  they  may  be  bought  at  the  stores  or  at  Derry  &  Toms 
and  at  Selfridge's.  Erica. 


The  Austin  Motor  Co.  (19I4)>  Ltd.,  have  been  successiul  in 
securing  some  large  contracts  from  the  Allied  Governments.  The 
orders  referred  to,  coupled  with  the  satisfactory  reports  concerning 
the  behaviour  of  the  lorries  now  in  use  by  the  AlUed  Forces,  confirm 
the  appreciation  already  expressed  by  private  owners  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  vehicles  constructed  by  this  company. 

At  the  Loru  iviayor's  Banquet,  which  was  held  at  the  Guildhall 
:m  the  gth  instant,  where  about  one  thousand  people  were  present, 
hJollinger  1906  Vintage  was  one  of  the  champagnes  used. 

The  Cardinal  Publishing  Co.,  of  3  Wine  OflSce  Court,  London,  E.C., 
have  just  issued  their  No.  i  of  "  War  Hero  Portraits "  from  the 
original  copperplate  etchings  by  WilUam  Renison.  One  of  these  will 
be  found  as  a  frontispiece  to  Land  and  Water  this  week.  The  price 
is  3d.  each,  or  is.  6d.  the  set  of  six. 


POOPING  FELT,  already  Tarred  and 

Sanded.  Heavy  weight,  per  roll,  2S.  4jd. ;  3  rolls, 
6s.  9d. ;  5  rolls,  10s.  3d.  —  Aldridge,  Islington  Green, 
London,  N.     Established  100  years. 


Active 
Service 
Goods. 

HILLS*   London-made   Barb   Wire   Nippers. 

Used  everywhere.  'Largely  supplied  during  the  South 
African  War  and  present  crisis.  Great  povrer  in  small 
compass.  In  Saddle  Case,  24/-.  post  paid;  without 
Case,  14  6.  post  3d.    Several  other  patterns  in  stock. 

Oampaign  Knives,  many  patterns ;  Pocket  Folding  Axes, 
Tinder,  etc.,  Lighters,  Ring  Belts  with  Chains  and 
Fitting;  Needle,  Thread,  and  Button  Cases;  Com- 
passes— many  kinds ;  Map  Measurers ;  Knife,  Fork, 
and  Spoon  Combinations;  Portable  Dry  Battery 
Torches  and  Lamps ;  Pocket  Hoof  Picks ;  Bxdl-up 
Dressing  Cases,  etc. 

HILL  &  SON,  4  HAYMARKET,  LONDON. 

Established  nearly  a  Century.  Lists  forwarded 


taakit 


krtii* 


HILL  a  WT^-l  lUCK  HRIIIN 

'"jj-tlto*  Mpuallon.  fnr  tla..  cheiiKt 
»  .1  ,,!.,.  u4  r.r  up«K«  M  lai  u,.  t,, 
"*J  •«'">««»  fc.  >nd  oa  all  f.icriptUiti  ^ 
wJlT'     I'SL.  "Tfl?'     Act™""™!     Iii.pl.....r,u. 

r   "  J'«  ^P.'    f»"".    AMnni    nost     stitloru 
L-t   nr    Ik,    Tr,4,    M.ri   „    ,l,nm    mtn,, 

HILL&SMITHl?; 

MAKERS  or  I/ION  rCNCING.  GATES. 
HUKDLCS.  IJHj.M  ROOFING  «?. 

BRIERLEY  HILL 
STAFFS. 


MAKERS    TO    THE     KING. 


HARDYS 

PALAKONA 


(REGD.) 


Split    Bamboo    are 
the     highest      quality 

Fishing  Rods 


They  are  of  most  perfect 
balance — are  the  lightest 
and  have  everlasting  wear. 

A  "  Hardy  "  rod  is  a  rod 
with  a  character  and  a 
reputation — a  rod  which 
is   a   valuable  investment. 

These  rods  are  made  under 
the  supervision  of  the 
Hardy  experts.  There  are 
no  rods  "Just  as  good  as 
Hardy's." 

Buyers  only  pay  cost 
price  —  no  middleman's 
profit  comes  between 
them  and  the  actual 
manufacturers. 

Send  for  great  Illustrated 
Angler  i  Guide  a::d  Cata- 
logue.     Free. 


HARDY  r  ALNWICK. 

LONDON!  ei  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
MANOHESTER:  12  to  14  Moult  Street. 
EDINBURQH:  101   Ppinoes  Street. 


How    much    MONEY    do 
you    WASTE    on    coal? 

See  how  the  "HUE" 
WillStopthe  Waste 


<-€ 


^~^ 


You  probably  have  an 
old-style  grate  like  this, 
which  wastes  the  coal 
and  gives  little  heat. 
Why  not  convert  it  into 
a  modern  ibarless  fire  ? 
The  cost  is  small  ^  and  the 
operation  simple. 

This  is  the  HUE  HARLESS 
FIRE  which  effects  the  trans- 
formation. It  is  adaptable  to 
any  existing  grate,  with- 
out the  necessity  ot 
pulling  down  mantel- 
pieces and  removing  the 
present  stove. 

This  is  the  same  stove,  show- 
ing    effect    produced    by   the 
HUE.      More  heat  is    given 
out  in  the  room  with  about 
half    the    coal   consumption. 
No       mere     assertion,      but 
proved  by  actual  tests. 
The     HUE    is     clean, 
ygienic,  and  will  burn 
"  hours  without  atten- 
tion.     The    HUE    has 
been  installed   in   thou- 
sands   of  private   houses,  as 
well  as  adopted  by  the  prin- 
cipal   Railways,    Hotels,   and 
Institutions.     Price  from  15/-. 

POST    FREE    A  beautifully  illu.tnUed   l"<-,l;'et    i^ivirf: 
full     particulars     of     tlie     HI  h    MR1-. 
showing  how  it  isi  fixed,   cost,  and  luany   other  iiii[oitaiit   points. 
Send  a  post  card  now  to — 

YOUNG    &    MARTEN.    Ltd.. 

{Dept.  L.W.)  Stratford,  London.  E. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  so-called  adaptable    Barley  1-ire;-,  which  by 

their  very   cnn'^truction  can   never  be  satisf.Tctory.      The  word 

"  MUJ{  "  is  cast  on  every  neniiine  stove. 


f4-fffi 


UGGAGE     LORRY 


Nagant-Hobson,  ir 
Apply-  H-  M.  HoBsoN, 
London,  S.W. 


14/18     h.  p. 

perfect  condiiicn.     Price  £'ioo.— 
Ltd,,   29  Vauxhall   Bridge  Road, 


ly/TARRIED  MAN  requires  situation  on 

-^'■^  large  Estate  as  RABBIT  CATCHER  ;  expert  wirer, 
trapper  and  vermin  catcher:  help  wiih  keepers  out  of 
rabbit  season  ;  permanent  place  :  good  references. — Apply, 
Box  190,  Land  and  Watkr,  Central  House,  Kings  way, 
London,   W.C. 
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KING    GEORGE    V. 
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H.M.S.  LAERTES:     Ocean-going  Destroyer  :-Euilt  by  Swan  Hunter;  launched  1913;  length  260  ft. ;  beam  27-8  ft.  ;  draught  9-5  ft. ;  twin  screw-, 

965  tons  dlsplac3m3nt ;  engines  24,500  horsa  power  ;  nominal  spaed  35  knots ;  guns,  3  4-in. ;  crew  100  ;  oil  capacity  135  tons. 

From  the  orljlnal  by  Montajue  Dawson.    Copyright  of  Messrs.  Andrew  Usher  &  Co.,  Distillers,  Edinburgh.     Established  a  century. 
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ALL-BRITISH 

PEN  AND   NIB 


Through   the   Post— Filled    with 
WITHOUT  A  STAIN 
on  the  Wrapper. 


Ink 


Coulcl  you  guarantee  that  the  pen  you  ute  would  go 
through  the  pott  filled  villh  ink,  and  emerge  without  a 
itain  on  its  wrapper  ? 

Evei7  "  John  Whytwarlh "  is  so  guaranteed,  and 
the  proprietors  offer  to  send  you  one  through  the  post 
for  ■  week's  free  trial  to  prove  their  claim  to  non-leak- 
ability. 

In  a  "John  Whytwsrth"  the  nib  jlides  b«ck  into  the  barrel 
when  not  itt  use,  thus  allowing  the  cap  to  fit  like  a  cork  into  the 
mouth  of  the  barrel.  That  is  why  the  "John  Whylwarth  — and 
only  the  "John  Whylwarth"  form  of  pen— can  possibly  be 
guaranteed  as  UN-leakable. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  and  officers  upon  every  one  of 
H.M.  Ships  in  the  North  Sea  use  a  "  John  Whylwarth  " 
fountain  pen,  and  among  the  recent  distinguished  pur- 
chasers are — 

THE   RIGHT  REV.  THE   LORD  BISHOP  OF  CORK 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD   BISHOP  OF  BATH 

AND  WELLS 

THE  MARQUESS  CAMDEN 

THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  STAFFORD 

VISCOUNTESS  CHURCHILL 

The    "JOHN     WHYTWARTH" 
Scientific  Safety  Pen  cannot  leak 

Other  Special  Features  ioclude : — 

(I)  Lone  non-rigid  feed  lecuring        (3)  The  1 4-Carat  gold  iridium- 

tipped  nib  emerges  moist 
h'om  its  ink  batn  and  is 
thus  instantly  ready  to 
write. 


smoothness. 
(2)  The  makers  *[  Bt  the  nib  to 
your  hand  "  direct    from 
their  Urge  stocks. 


The  prices  are  5/6,  7/6.   10/6.  and   16/6 

Every    "John  Whytwarth"   is  stamped 
**ENTIRELY  MADE  IN    BRITAIN." 
Send  for  one  to-day  on  a    week's  free  trial.     If  not  entirely 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  your  money  will   be  refunded  in  full, 
together  with  postage  both  ways. 

To  be  had  only  from  the  Makers  : — 

The    City     Pen     Manufacturing    Co. 

Oohn  Whylwarth,  Ltd.) 

Dept.    M.L.,    14    IVY    LANE,    PATERNOSTER    ROW,     E.G. 

NOTE. — ^ny  make  of  pen  repaired  or  taken  in  part  payment. 
. H  R  S. 


How  Do  You  Make  Coffee  ? 

Is  it  always  clear  and  sparkling  with  an  appetising  aroma 
and  delicious  flavour,  or  is  it  sometimes  flat  or  bitter  ? 
With  UNIVERSAL  Percolators  flat  or  bitter  coffee  is  im- 
possible, because  only  the  full  flavour  and  aroma  are  extracted 
from  the  berry.  There  is  no  boiling  and  no  bitter  taste. 
The  Patented  Pumping  Process,  an  exclusive  UNIVERSAL 
feature,  forces  the  water  through  the  coffee  six  to  ten  times 
more  than  any  other  percolator,  completing  the  process  of 
percolation  before  the  water  boils,  and  extracting  all  of  the 
healthful  aromatic  properties  of  the  coffee,  but  none  of  the 
bitter  and  injurious  ones. 

Rich,  fragrant,  and  delicious  coffee,  made  in  a  UNIVERSAL 
Percolator,  will   be  enjoyed,   with   no   harmful  after  effects, 
by  those  who  cannot  drink  coffee  made  in  other  ways. 
UNIVERSAL  Percolators  are  made  in  urn  and  pot  styles  in 
various  designs,  sizes  from  four  to  fourteen  cups. 

)  UNIVERSAL  ( 
Of  all  First-Class  Ironmongers  &  Department  Stores 

Write  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklet  to 
LANDERS.  FRARY  &  CLARK.  Room  O,  31    Bartholomew   Close.  London.   R.C- 


^iiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiinniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiinitiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiiiiNiiiiiM 

I  THE    OPTIMISM    OF   JELKS  I 

=      '  I  ^HERE  can  be  but  one  issue    to  this  stupendous  struggle — Victory  and  a      ^ 
E  lasting  Peace.      Out  of  evil  come th  good.      Let  us  therefore  learn  to  labour      B 

S     and  to  wait.       And  in  the  meanwhile  conduct  business  as  hitherto.       We  offer      = 

I  BIGGER    BARGAINS    THAN    EVER    FROM    OUR    £50,000    STOCK    OF  | 

HIGH-GRADE 
SECOND-HAND 
FURNITURE 

FOR    CASH    OR    ON    EASY    TERMS. 

Half  the  Cost  and  Double  the  Wear  of 
Cheap  New  Goods. 

EASY  TERMS  can  be  arranged  for  Payment  of  £5  worth.  4s. 
monthly:   £10,  6s.:   £20.  lis.:   £30.  t6s. 

Larger  Amounts  by  arrangements.      A  Personal  Call  is  solicited;    otherwise 

Write  To-day  for  Descriptive  Bargain  Boolilet  (Post  Free). 

London  DeUveiies  all  Districts  Daily,       Country  Orders  Carriage  Paid. 

W.  JELKS  &  SONS 

Eatabliihed  over  Half  a  Century, 
Z«S.  26S.  2*7.  269.  271,  273.  275  HOLLOWAY  BOAD.  LONDON.  N. 

REMOVAL  ESTIMATE  FREE.  = 

Teles. :  2508,  9509  North ;  7826  Central.        Telegrams :  "  Jellico,  London  "       *  Charming  French  Cabinet.        — 
Louis  XVI.  Period.  ^ 

niiii iiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


ZS       Exceptionally    Handsome    Louis  XVI. 
S  Decorated  Cabinet. 
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"WHAT    THE    WAR 
HAS    TAUGHT    US' 

"By   HILAITiE   'BELLOC 

Every  one  should  read  this  lucid  and  intensely  interesting 
summing  up  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  by  the  writer  who 
is    admitted   to    be    the    foremost    authority   of  the    day. 

It  appears  in  the  Christmas  Double  Number  of 

"Pearson's    Magazine,"   published    December    I  St. 

The  Christmas  Double  Number  of  "Pearson's  Magazine"  is  the  most  remarkable  shilling's  worth 
that  has  ever  been  produced,  containing  the  biggest  array  of  talent  on  record.  Among  the 
authors  and  artists  who  contribute  to  it  are  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  Sir  Robert  Baden -Powell, 
George  A.  Birmingham,  E.  F.  Benson,  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne,  Barry  Pain, 
Edgar  Jepson,  Gaby  Deslys,  Hon.  John  Collier,  A.  Chevallier  Tayler,  W.  Dendy  Sadler, 
Lewis   Baumer,  etc.,   etc.      A   notable   feature  is  a  War  Supplement  of  32    pages   in   colour. 


PEARSON'S    MAGAZINE 
XMAS  DOUBLE  NUMBER 


ON    SALE   DECEMBER   1 


PRICE 


II- 


NET. 


I 


§  VIRGINIA  CIGARETTES  % 


^ 


JOHN  PLAYER  &  SONS 

beg  to  draw   the  attention 

of  connoisseurs  to 

TERFECTOS   No.  2 

hand-made  Cigarettes.  They 
are  distinguished  by  a  superb 
delicacy,  the  result  of  a 
matchless  blend  of  the  finest 
Virginia  Tobacco. 

-  6d.     20   -  1/- 

-  2/6    100  -  4/9 

"PERFECTOS    FINOS"    are 

Urg«r  Cigarettes  of  the  uune  Quality 


I 


i 


f 


#\ 


Th*  Impnial  Tob 'cco  Co.  (of  OrMt  BriUin  ud 
Inland)  Ltd. 


JOHN  PLAYER  &  SONS, 


BURBERRY  WAR   KIT 

THE  BURBERRY  weatherproof 
Infantry  or  Cavalry  patterns,  lined 
wool,  detachable  fleece  or  fur. 

The  late  LORD  ROBERTS  wrote 
that  he  found  The  Burberry  very  com- 
fortable, and  wore  it  in  heavy  rain. 
LORD  KITCHENER  describes  it  as 
"  an  invaluable  addition  to  his  cam- 
paigning kit." 

KHAKI  UNIFORMS,  BRITISH 
WARMS  AND  GREAT  COATS 
All  designed  by  Burberrys  for  the 
War  OflBce,  and  proofed  by  the 
Burberry  process. 

BURBERRY     WAR      KIT 

includes  Haversacks,    Slings,     Puttees, 
Shirts,  S.B.  Belts, 
Water  Bottles,  Gabar- 
dine   Ground    Sheets 
and  Sleeping  Bags. 

GABARDINE 
DAWAG— a  Bivouac 
weighing  only  3}  lbs., 
inclusive  of  pegs. 

SHORT  NOTICE 

SERVICE  KIT. 
Burberrys  have  pre- 
pared Tunics,  Slacks, 
Knicker-breeches, 
Great  Coats  and  British 
Warms  ready  to  try  on. 
Thus  fitting  is  done 
when  ordering,  and  an 
outfit  hat  bean  com- 
pleted  in   two   hours. 


ILLUSTRATED     MILTTARY 
BROCHURE     POST     FREE 


TBE  WAR  OFFICE  hat  sveciallv  authorimd  Burberrvt  to 
tend  Khaki  (upon  which  otherwise  an  embargo  is  placed)  to 
their  Paris   House  tor  the  convenima  of  British  Officers, 

BURBERRYS  HaymarketS.W.  LONDON 

8  &  10  Boul.  Malesherbes  PARIS:  aid  Provincial  A(ca*- 


lOI 


LAiSfD    AND     WATER 


November  28,    1914 


THROUGH   THE   EYES 
OF  A  WOMAN 


A  Tippernry  Tea 

THE  self-imposed  labours  of  the  last  few  weeks  have 
brought  with  them  a  great  deal  of  consolation. 
It  is  trite  and  true  that  the  mitigation  of  other 
people's  sorrows  makes  us  forget  our  own,  and  the 
unexpected  development  of  some  of  the  social 
work  undertaken  brings  to  us  all  kinds  of  adventures. 

A  "Tipperary  Tea"  may  be  recommended  as  a  sure 
solace  upon  blue  days,  though  we  felt  anything  but  optimistic 
upon  the  first  occasion  when  the  tram  carried  us  into  a  damp 
and  dismal  quarter  of  south-east  London,  where  we  were  to 
make  friends  with  the  wives  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  An 
ordinary  room,  in  the  care  of  a  strong-minded  lady  with 
severely  parted  hair,  was  the  scene  of  operations.  We  spread 
out  illustrated  papers  upon  the  tables,  grouped  the  chairs, 
arranged  a  writing-table,  set  out  the  tea,  and  waited  events. 
Close  at  the  opening  hour  an  Irishwoman  of  the  name  of 
O'Donovan,  carrying  a  baby,  and  wearing  a  sealskin  cap  well 
over  one  eye,  made  her  appearance.  We  were  so  delighted 
with  our  first  guest  that  we  greeted  her  with  effusion  and 
soon  discovered  that  her  husband  was  a  driver  in  the  Army 
Service  Corps  who  went  away  in  the  early  days  of  August. 
There  was  a  spontaneity  about  Jlrs.  O'Donovan  that  caused 
her  to  tell  us  the  whole  of  her  career  in  five  breathless 
minutes,  but  we  edged  her  gently  into  a  chair,  pulled  the 
latest  "  War  Weekly  "  towards  her  and  went  to  meet  a  very 
shy  lady  who  could  not  bring  herself  to  venture  any  farther 
than  the  doormat.  Soon  a  third  and  a  fourth  tapped  at  the 
door,  and  at  last  we  mustered  nine,  and  felt  sufficiently 
supported  to  break  up  the  company  into  groups,  and  this 
was  not  as  easv  as  one  might  think.     The  naval  ladies  were 


bright,  well-equipped  women,  who  had  come  in  to  see  if 
they  could  lend  a  hand,  and  tlie  military  ladies  were  from 
every  stratum  of  society.  The  whole  situation  was  relieved 
in  a  moment  by  the  introductory  bars  of  "  Tipperary."  It 
was  a  perfect  transformation,  and  acted  like  a  magic.  Every 
one  of  us  recognised  in  it  a  common  sentiment,  for 
"  Tipperary "  meant  the  war  and  marching  soldiers,  and 
anxiety  and  humanity,  and  a  hundred  other  things  that 
require  no  definition.  The  last  chord  on  the  jingling  piano 
told  us  that  our  social  success  Was  assured.  All  the  tongues 
let  loose  together,  the  urn  announced  that  it  was  ready,  and 
tea — that  amazing  and  congenial  meal — completed  the 
perfect  understanding  between  us.  It  was  extraordinary  the 
number  of  little  problems  that  asked  for  solution.  Some  of 
them  had  to  do  with  pay  allotment  and  allowances,  and 
these  we  handed  over  to  the  local  secretary  of  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Families  Association,  one  of  those  self-forgetful 
women  who  spend  their  days  bringing  happiness  to  the 
dingy  corners  of  the  earth.  We  explained  how  to  address 
letters  and  post  cards  ;  and  just  as  one  of  the  naval  brigade 
had  offered  to  oblige  us  with  a  solo  of  the  "  Navy  "  we  found 
that  it  was  closing  time. 

A  Christmas  Party 

Apparently  each  of  our  first  visitors  spread  the  news  of 
our  gatherings.  We  had  no  lecture,  no  "  few  words  "  :  it 
was  just  a  gathering  of  women  who  carried  a  common  burden. 
It  is  true  that  we  spoke  to  each  other  quietly  of  the  dangerous 
solace  of  "  spirits  "  when  we  feared  bad  news,  and  we  agreed 

(Continued  on  page  104) 
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I  How  to  help  Tommy  Atkins  | 

=                 We  cannot  all  go  out  to  fight,  but  we  can  S 

S                 all  do  something  to  help  our  soldiers  who  = 

~                 are  fighting  our  battles  and  defending  the  = 

5                honour  of  our  native  land,  and  in  this  way  ^ 

S                 contribute  to  their  well-being  and  efficiency  ^ 

I  SEND  HIM  A  FLASK  OF  | 

I  HORLICH  S  I 


i  MALTED  MILK  TABLETS  I 


Invaluable  to  a  soldier 
in  the  field  and  most 
efficient  in  relieving 
hunger  and  thirst 
and  preventing  fatigue. 

We  will  send  post  free  to  any 
address  a  flask  ofthesedelicious 
and  sustaining  food  tablets  and 
a  neat  vest  pocket  case  on 
receipt  of  1/6.  If  the  man  is  on 
active  service,  be  particular  to 
give  his  name,  regimental 
nuL.ber,  regiment,  brigade  and 
division. 

of  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  in  con- 
venient pocl^et  flasks,  1  /•  each. 
Larger  sizes,  1/6,  2/iB  and  11/- 


Liberal  Sample  unl  post  free  for  3d.  in  stamps.  SI 

HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  Co..      E 
SLOUGH,  BUCKS.  = 

TTTTTriiiiillillJillllllllilllllllllllJIIIIIIIIIIllllliliiiiiiiiiiiliiE 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE. , 

FIRE   ' 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

^'  LI? 


SECURITY    -    £5,927,293. 


FIRE. 

CONSEQUENTIAL     LOSS. 

ACCIDENT, 


BURGLARY. 


MOTOR    CARS. 


DOMESTIC    SERVANTS. 


MARINE. 


Head  OEfices 


■  I 


45,    DALE    STREET,    LIVERPOOL. 
15S,    LEADENHALL    STREET,    E.G. 
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LAND    AND     WATER 


Recruiting, 

like 

Johnnie 

Walker, 
is  still 
going 
strong. 


Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 
Let  him  turn  and  flee  ! 


Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  I 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 
Let  us  do  or  die  I 

Burns. 


JOHN    WALKER    &    SONS.    Ltd..    Scotch    Whisky    Distillers.    KILMARNOCK. 
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THROUGH  THE  EYES   OF   A 
WOMAN 

{Continued  from  page  102) 

that  it  would  be  wise  to  put  a  fev  shillings  by  when  the 
allowance  brought  unaccustomed  wealth.  We  discovered 
that  our  various  relations  sometimes  served  in  the  same 
regiment  or  ships,  which  was  thrilling  in  the  first  degree, 
and  sometimes  we  found  that  socks  and  shirts  would  be 
welcome  now  that  Winter  has  laid  her  cold  hand  upon  the 
scene  of  campaign.  "  Not  much  of  a  Christmas  !  "  one  of 
the  women  remarked.  "  I  'oped  that  it  would  be  all  over 
by  now."  "  That  there  Kyser — I  wish  I  could  'ave  a  go 
at  'im,"  chimed  in  a  martial  lady  with  a  refractory  baby. 
"  'E  'as  done  us  down."  A  dismal  Christmas,  apparently, 
was  looked  forward  to  by  everybody  ;  and  a  bright  idea 
came  to  us  that  we  would  have  a  jollification  on  our  own 
account.  We  announced  the  pleasant  prospect  last  week, 
discussed  the  features  of  the  entertainment,  and  found 
ourselves  more  popular  than  ever,  thanks  to  this  simple 
solution  of  a  problem  that  seems  to  have  been  quite  acute 
in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  in  our  part  of  the  world.  The 
cinema  is  our  great  rival,  of  course.  We  can  offer  no  lurid 
pictures  "  from  the  front  " — no  prospect  of  discovering  one 
of  the  husbands  or  brothers  in  a  real  photograph — but  last 
time  we  were  told  that  our  music  was  a  "  regular  concert," 
and  that  our  two  afternoons  had  "  helped  to  make  the  weeks 
go."  Perhaps  the  best  reward  of  the  work  is  that  the  wives 
of  N.C.O.s  and  petty  officers  have  found  us  out,  and  so  there 
we  are,  all  together,  doing  our  little  bit  to  help  each  other's 
courage,  when  the  evening  papers  come  in  with  their  often 
meagre    and    disappointing    news. 

As  announced  in  our  advertisement  columns  this  week,  the 
famous  Palmer  Cord  Motor  Tyres  have  now  been  reduced  in  price. 
When  one  considers  the  exceedingly  high  mileage  rates  rendered 
possible  by  the  use  of  Palmer  Cord  Tyres,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  con- 
siderable saving  to  motorists  is  effected  in  the  matter  of  tyre  upkeep 
by  this  reduction,  which  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  large 
extensions  of  plant  made  by  the  company  to  cope  with  the  manufacture 
of  aeroplane  tyres  for  war  purposes.  The  wearing  quality  of  the 
"  Cord  "  tyres  is  well  known,  and  the  present  reduction  of  prices  is 
one  that  motorists  will  thoroughly  appreciate,  for,  after  some  thousands 
of  miles  have  been  covered,  the  economy  effected  by  the  use  of  these 
tyres  is  really  brought  home  to  the  man  who  watches  ultimate  costs. 


Help  the  British  Army  Horses! 

THE  R.S.P.G.A.  FUND 

FOR 

SICK  &  WOUNDED  HORSES 

is  the  only  Society  approved  by  the  Army 
Council  for  supplying  requisites  for  tend- 
ing our  horses  at  the  Front.  The  British 
Army    Veterinary   Department    ask    for  : 

1.  Shelters  for  2000  horses  during  treatment.     Cost 

£5  per  horse. 

2.  Motor   lorries   and   ambulances    for    British   and 

Indian  horses. 

3.  5000  horse  rugs,  old  or  new* 

4.  5000  head  collars. 

5.  5000  halters. 

What   will    you   give? 

GIFTS— Largeor Small— URGENTLY  NEEDED 
Write  to  Hon.  Sec,  105  Jermyn  St.,  London,  S.W. 

Help  the  British  Army  Horses  I 


REDUCTIONS  DATE  FROM 


again   have  been   REDUCED  in  price 


SPECIMEN  REDUCTIONS. 

760  X  90 
815  X  105 
880  X  120 
895  X  135 

Rubber  Stu 

30  X  3i 

Ribbed  Covert. 

Reduced  Price!    Prices  Nov.,  1913 

£3  18  6  £4  12  6 
5  10  0  7  4  6 
8  10  0          to  10  0 

10  10  0          12   15  6 

Jded  Covers  for  Ford  Cars. 

3   13  6           5     3  0 

That  the  extent  of  the 
present  and  the  previous 
reductions  may  be  better 
appreciated,  a  comparison 
has  been  made  with  prices 
ruling  twelve  months  ago. 


Price!  for  Melal  Studded  Covers,  and  for  Tubes,  and  cliargei  for  retreading  also  reduced. 
List  showing  full  range  of  reductions  sent  post  free. 

THE    PALMER    TYRE    LIMITED 
119.  121,  123  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  LONDON.  W.C. 

Telephones :  1914  Gerrerd  (4  lines). 
Telegrams:  "Tyricord,  Westcent,  London." 


GLASGOW :  6  Royal  Eichan«e  Sg. 
BlRMINCHA.Vl:   Belmont  Row. 
COVENTRY  :  St.  Mary's  Street. 


NOTTINGHAM:  Creyfriar  Gate. 
LEEDS  ;  54  New  Brigeate. 
MANCHESTER  :  263  Deanssate. 


Ill 
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CHOOSING  KIT 

Practical  Hints 

{Continued  from  page  93). 

^  T  the  present  time,  when  every  man  who  has  anything 

^m         to  sell  is  doing  his  level  best  to  sell  it  and  com- 

/  ^       plaining  about  the  lack  of  trade,  it  is  a  strange 

/      ^L      experience  to   come   across   one   who   will   not 

■^       -^-  advertise,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 

does  not  wish  his  name  mentioned,  because  the  demand  far 

exceeds  his  capacities  of  supply.     Yet  such  is  the  case,  and 

in  a  Piccadilly  estabhshment,  too.     I  have  promised  not  to 

localise  the  article  and  the  business  firm  which  provides  it 

any  further  than  that. 

The  Discovery  of  the   Boot 

The  article  is  a  boot,  the  like  of  which  was  never  seen 
before,  and  I  spent  a  most  interesting  half-hour  examining 
and  talking  about  that  boot.  It  is  hand-made,  and  made  by 
only  one  little  place  in  all  this  country,  so  that  the  supply  is 
not  much  more  than  a  dozen  pairs  a  day.  It  has  never  been 
advertised  in  any  paper,  and  the  sale  grew  in  the  first  instance 
from  a  customer  who  was  going  to  West  Africa  inquiring  if 
he  could  be  provided  with  a  boot  which  would  let  him  stand 
all  day  ankle  deep  in  water  at  the  tin  mines  of  Nigeria  and 
still  keep  his  feet  dry.  It  was  a  rather  impossible  proposition, 
but  it  was  done.  That  man  has  since  talked  about  the  boots 
among  miUtary  officers  and  others,  with  the  result  that  the 
little  establishment  which  makes  this  particular  kind  of 
footwear  has  all  the  work  it  can  do. 
Nine  months'  wear 

The  boot  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  appearance,  except  that 
it  is  capless  ;  from  waist  to  toe  the  soft,  thin-looking  leather 
goes  without  a  seam,  and  that  leather  is  waterproofed  by  a 
process  which  makes  it  sound  for  a  matter  of  nine  months' 
wear ;  and  the  man  who  wants  more  than  that  in  hard 
campaigning  work  will  never  be  satisfied  on  this  earth,  for 
the  boot  that  lasts  six  months  under  Service  wear  and  strain 
is  abnormal.  I  queried  the  absence  of  nails  in  the  sole, 
which  is  plainly  stitched  (hand  stitched)  with  a  row  of  tiny 
screws  along  the  stitching  for  e.xtra  strength.  "  But,"  said 
the  man  who  sells  this  boot,  "  the  strength  of  a  sole  lies  not 
in  steel  nails,  but  in  its  power  to  withstand  the  wet  " — and 
that  I  know  to  be  true.  The  sole  of  this  boot  is  leather, 
proofed  against  wet  by  some  process — there  is  a  lot  of  mystery 
about  the  whole  business — ^which  is  so  effective  that  pioneers 
from  the  tropics,  military  men,  and  others  who  want  the 
very  ultimate  in  service  out  of  their  equipment  come  back 
again  and  again  for  other  pairs.  The  West  African  man  who 
first  discovered  the  boot  comes  in  regularly  for  two  pairs 
every  eighteen  months — nine  months  apiece,  as  the  makers 
claim.  For  marching  purposes  steel  "  brads  "  are  screwed 
both  at  heel  and  toe  to  give  a  grip  of  the  ground,  but  for 
wear  one  depends  entirely  on  the  capacity  of  the  leather  to 
stand  wet,  which  means  to  stand  wear. 

Ventilation 

The  stitching  of  the  uppers — the  ordinary  machine  work 
that  one  gets  on  all  boots — is  reinforced  throughout  by  hand 
stitching,  and  altogether  this  particular  boot  looks  and  is  as 
workmanlike  an  article  as  one  can  obtain  in  these  days  of 
shoddy  and  cut  prices  ;  it  is  real,  good,  honest  workmanship 
throughout.  I  queried  the  matter  of  ventilation,  and  there 
the  salesman  shook  his  head—he  had  a  sufficiently  good 
article  to  admit  its  drawbacks.  "  You  must  either  sacrifice 
the  waterproof  quality  of  the  boot,"  he  said,  "  or  be  content 
to  do  without  ventilation  ;  you  cannot  pet  the  two."  And 
this  any  sensible  person  will  admit  to  be  correct,  for 
footwear  that  will  keep  out  the  wet  must  keep  out  everything 
else  as  well  ;  it  is  only  logical.  He  showed  me  a  pair  of 
riding  boots  that  looked  just  the  thing  for  campaigning  work. 
"  Ventilated,"  he  said.  "  Some  customers  will  have  them, 
and  of  course  thev  let  the  wet  in  as  well." 

{Continued  on  page  107) 


J  ^W  TA.CON, 

SHIRTMAKER 

,277  HIGH  HOLBORN  LONDON/- 


..J  nrfCthT,    o,. 


Khak  I 
Shirts 

made    to    measure    on    the    premises    in 

^  2     HOURS 

Send    tO'day    for    paiierns    and   prices. 

J     W.   TACON,    8pf?iafi.t   277    High    Holborn,    LONDON. 


TeUpHoru :  Ctntral  4S3. 


Cablet  and  TeUgrams  :  "  Skirtmak^r,  L»md9m." 


HmDdkerchief  present!  can  be  tent  by  us  to  friends  all   over  the  World. 
When  they  «re  Robinson  A  Cleavers  they  «re   eaterty  accepted. 


No.  37.  Man's  Handker- 
chief, in  Linen  Cambric,  hem- 
stitched. Sizes  aof,  19^,  and  19 
ins.  square  with  4-  i.  and  i^in. 
h.ms  -pectiv.,^^^    JQ/JJ 

(Largest  size,  perdoz.  13/9) 


No.  41.  Man's  Handker- 
chief, in  fine  Linen,  hand  em- 
broidered with  I  in.  monogram 
(any  two-letter  cumbination). 
About  19^  ins.  square  with  {  in. 

*°^  Per  dor.  13/11 


No.  28.  Man's  Handker- 
chief, in  Linen  Cambric,  with 
tape  or  corded  borders.  Usual 
size  31  ins.  square. 

Perdoz.  10/3 
(Largest  size,  per  doc  12/-) 


We  quote  three  handkerchiefs,  we  have  others  to  suit  all  tastes  and  all  purses.    Price  List  and 
complete  range  of  Patterns  post  free  on  application. 

Khaki  Handkerchief*  from   l/ll}'  per  doz.     J 

Robinson  <SLCleavei! 

156-170   REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  and  BELFAST 


CIVIL  and 
MILITARY 
TAILOR. 


10  Blenheim  Street. 
New  Bond  Street.W 


CIVIL  aod 
MILITARY 
TAILOR. 


OFFICERS'  SERVICE  KIT 

Of  the  finest  quality   KHAKI, 
Correct  in   every    detail, 

Supplied  at  shortest  notice  at  the  following  reasonable  priocii 
Service  Tunic  (heavy  whipcord)  -  -  from  £3  3  0 
„  (  „  Barathea)  -  -  „  £4  4  0 
Bedford  Cord  Breeches,  strapped  buckskin  „  £2  10  0 
British  Warm  <lined  fleece)  -  -  -  „  £3  10  0 
Service  Great  Coat         -        -        -        -        ,,£4    4     0 


ALL  GARMENTS  PERSONALLY  FITTED. 

TELEPHONE         -  -  MAYFAIR  145. 

SAMPLES  AND  ESTIMATES  POST  FREE. 


THE  NEW 
MILITARY 
OVERCOAT 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE 
HEADQUARTERS   STAFF 

Made  of  tan 
chrome  leather, 
lined  best  quality 
camel    fleece . 


Lighter  and  more 
waterproof  than 
the  old  service 
overcoat.      ::     :: 

PRICE    £12   12  0 

Dunhills 

2,  Conduit  Street,  W. 
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BUCHANAN'S 

SCOTCH     WHISKIES 


STUDY  IN  "BLACK  AND  WHITE" 
WAITING  AND  WATCHING :    BATTLE  FLEET  AT  NIGHT 


"  RED  SEAL"        "  ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD  "        " BLACK  &  WHITE " 

(An  Extra  Special  Blend  of  Choice  Old  Whiikie^) 

48/-  per  doz.  60/-  per  doz.  54/-  per  doz. 


James  Buchanan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  with   their  subsidiary  companies,  hold   the   LARGEST   STOCKS   OF 
WHISKY  maturing  in  Bond   in  Scotland,  and  are  thus  able  to   guarantee   the   continued  superior 

excellence   of   their  brands. 


November  28,  19 14 
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{Continued  from  page  105) 
The  Importance  of  Footwear 

Now  this  is  a  lot  to  write  about  a  solitary'  boot,  but  the 
subject  is  worth  it,  for  the  matter  of  footwear  is  the  most 
important  of  all  for  Service  work.  With  well-shod  and 
thorouijhlv  comfortable  feet  a  man  is  more  than  half  equipped, 
and  with  this  particular  class  of  boot  a  man  is  both  well  shod 
and  comfortable,  at  a  cost  of  tliirty  shillings,  for  nine  months. 
It  is  a  boot  worth  having,  and  I  intend  to  wear  it  to  sub- 
stantiate the  statement  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  pair.  One 
curious  thing  I  was  told  when  I  asked  about  sizes  and  fittings 
was  that  sizes  are  epidemic.  That  is  to  say,  one  day  every 
customer  who  comes  in  will  want  a  pair  of  eights,  the  next 
day  every  one  takes  tens,  and  then  there  will  be  a  similar  run 
on  the  extremely  large  or  the  extremely  small  sizes.  These 
things  are  unexplainable — they  just  happen. 
A  New  Map  Case 

\i  the  same  establishment,  which  runs  a  kit  department, 
I  was  shown  a  very  ingenious  map  case  for  officers'  use.  It 
is  made  in  waterproof  canvas,  with  celluloid  face,  and  folds 
in  two,  to  be  carried  slung  like  a  haversack  across  the  shoulder. 
The  leather  article,  it  was  pointed  out,  shows  up  on  the 
wearer's  uniform,  and  also  gets  wet  and  imcomfortable.  The 
ordinary  map  case  also  shows  up,  and  is  most  unsatisfactory 
in  keeping  the  maps  dry  and  safe,  but  this  particular  design 
and  material  obviates  both  these  disad\antagcs,  and  is  just 
the  thing  that  should  have  been  made  a  "  sealed  pattern  " 
years  ago.  It  is  curious  liow  many  of  these  simple  devices 
for  the  comfort  of  men  and  the  simplification  of  campaigning 
needs  have  been  overlooked  for  so  long — like  that  blanket 
strap  to  run  under  the  saddle  of  which  I  was  writing  a  week 
or  two  ago.  Many  men  know  of  these  things,  and  many  men 
go  to  the  trouble  of  having  them  specially  made  for  them- 
selves, but  they  remain  outside  the  domain  of  official  kit. 
A  Hint  for  Civilian  Travellers 

A  good  number  of  civilians  are  going  over  to  France 
at  the  present  time,  and  to  these  one  word  of  warning  is 
advisable  :  don't  carry  fire-arms.  Even  if  these  can  be  got 
through  the  Customs  at  the  port  of  entry,  inside  the  country 
there  is  a  spy  mania,  especially  among  the  less  educated 

(Contintml  on  page  109) 


If  your  car  is  tyred  in  this  way   it 
is  safely  equipped  for  winter   work 


a  and  b  Dunlop  steel-studded  tyres, 
c  anil  d  Dunlop  grooved  tyres. 

IF  you  wish  to  be    adequately  equipped  against   skidding 
you   cannot   rely   on  rubber  alone.     On  certain  kinds  of 
greasy  surfaces  rubber  is    unable    to  grip  with  sufficient 
power.     Similarly,  the  steel-studded  tread  alone  is  ineffectual 
on    a    smooth    glassy    surface,   and   thus    the   only   safe    plan 
is  to  use    the    two    kinds   of  tyres    in    conjunction.       With 

DUNLOP 

grooved  tyres  and  Dunlop  steel-studded  tyres  you  will  be  able 

to  drive  during   winter   with  the  greatest  degree  of  immunity 

from  skidding. 


The  Dunlop    Rubber  Co.  Ltd..    Founders  through- 
out  the  World    of    the  Pneumatic    Tyre    Industry, 

Avion  Crost,   Birruineham  J  4  Reg'Mil   Street.   London,  S.W. 

Parii  :    4   Rue  du  Colonel   Moll. 

DUILOP  SOLID  HREt  FOR  HUVY  COIIERCIAL  VEHICLES 


Trade  mark. 


By  appointment  to 


H.M,   THE    KING. 


ii 


AQUASCUTUM 


J  J 


Regd. 


FOR   ACTIVE    SERVICE 

Extract  from  Letter  j'tist  receiieJ: 
Sydney,  N.S.W., 

Sept.  1 6,  1 914. 
"  I  might  add  that  never  have  I 
had  an  overcoat  that  so  fully  lived 
up  to  its  claims  as  "Aquasciitum" 
No,  48313  purchased  Irom  you. 
It  has  been  with  me  through  many 
a  tropical  storm,  and  in  not  a 
single  instance  has  wet  pene- 
trated it.     G.  H.  D." 


Officers  who  have  worn  the 

"AQUASCUTUM" 

FIELD     COAT 

on   Active  Service  will   have   no 
other.     Orders  are  being  received 
daily    on    their   recommendation. 
See     that    your     Field    Coat 
labelled  **  Aquascutum." 


"AQUASCUTUM' 

MILITARY 
WATERPROOF, 

Lined  with   Wool  or   Detachable 
Fieccc,  from  3  guineas. 


AQUASCUTUM" 
BRITISH  WARM 

Lined  with  Fleece,  Fur,  or  Leather 


Specialised  in  and  made  only  by 

"AQUASCUTUM,"  Ltd 


Sporting  and 
t^ilitary  'bailors, 


100,   REGENT   STREET,  LONDON,   W. 


SAM    BROWNE   BELT 

Made   from   best    BRIDLE    Leather. 
Price  50/- 


FOLDING 

MAP 

CASES 

Pigskin 

21/-  and  25/- 

Khaki  Canvas 

16/6 

BEST 


PIGSKIN    HOLDALL 

For  Toilet  Articles.      Lined  Waterproof.      In  two  sizes. 

28/-  and  35- 


.   .    Extra    Large   and   Strong   .    . 

HAVERSACKS 

made    from    an     Officer's    design. 

12/6 


Price 


WIRE    NIPPERS 

Insulated  Handles.     Complete  in  Leather  Case. 
12/6  and    17/6. 


Send  for  Full   List   of 
War   Equipment. 


SWAINE  6  ADENEY 

H>    appuiiitiiiciil  to   11- M.  The  KinK 

185     PICCADILLY,    W. 
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XMAS  GIFTS  for  OFFICERS 

SERFING    IN    HIS    MAJESTTS    FORCES    AT    THE    FRONT 


We  have  now  in  stock  a  very  large  variety  of  really 
useful  gifts  suitable  for  Officers  serving  with  His 
Majesty's  Expeditionary  Force.  Every  article  has  been 
selected     with     the     utmost    care    and    is    of   a    thoroughly 


serviceable  and  durable  character.  Special  arrangementi 
have  been  made  for  the  despatch  of  goods  direct  to 
the  Front,  so  that  customers  are  spared  all  trouble  in 
this   connection.       The   undermentioned   are    typical   examples. 


Quilted    S!tk    Under -Jacket     (oi 

ikeuh),    with    sleevo  ;  very     ty  g  //» 
light  aad  warm     -      Price     ^O/O 


Knitted  Woollen  Jacket  ("'  sketch),  in  khaki 
colour,  warm  and  durable.    Exceptionally  strong. 

8/11    12/6    15/9 

Ditto,  in  Pure  Cashmere,  good  neutral  shades. 
Single  Breasted,  42/-       Double  Breasted,  50/- 


Fur-l!ned  Khaki  All-wool  Shrunk 
British  Warm  Coat  (oi  sketch). 
Very    strong    and     service-      /j 


able 


Price 


'  gns. 


Fur   Engadine   Cap    (is 

sketch)        -  -  Price 


21/- 


Fur     Waistcoat      (ai     sketch),     in 
Natural  Nutria,  lined  flannel,    /» 
with  leather  back    -     Price    O  gns. 


Tan  English  Cape  Gloves  (as  sketch), 
lined  soft  fleecy.  Fastening  at  wrist  /j  //j 
with  one  dome  strap.     Price,  per  pair     O/O 


Fur-lined   Sleeping   Bags 


5  gns. 


Brown    Calf    Marching    Boots    (as    OO/^ 

sketch),   very   strong.  Price,   per  pair    ^^/O 

Khaki  Woollen  Sleeping  Bags  -  35/-  and  47/6 


DEBENHAM  ^  FREE  BOD  T 

(Pfbeiiha"!-,  l.fniUd\ 

JFIGMORE    ST.    ^    H^ELBECK   ST.,    LONDON,    IV 


io8 
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MOWEY  NEVER  COMMANDED  BETTER  VALUE 


SOMERVILLE'S 

Scotch  m  Whisky 

.\s  supplied    to   the    House  of  Lords,    the  Treasury,  «.d  other 
Government  Offices. 

Direct     from     Scotland     at     Wholesale     Prices. 

These  Whiskies  are  the  very  finest  that  Scotland  produces.   Whisky 

to  be  good  must  be  old.     Why  accept  vague  or  indefinite  statements 

us  to  age?     Packing  Free.     Special  Terms  for  large  orders.     The 

Guaranteed  Age  is  given  vvith  every  bottle. 


Carriage  paid  to  your  railway  station. 

GUARANTEED  AGES  12  BOTTLES  6  BOTTLES 

21  Years  Old  66/-  33/6 

15  Yeari  Old  gg/.  29/6 

10  Ye.r.  Old  48/.  2416 

6  Year.  Old  4j/.  jl/S 

4  Year.  Old  36/.  ig/g 


POST  FREE 
3  BOTTLES 

17/- 

15/- 

12/6 

11/. 

9/6 


Fill  ap  this  Order  Form  and  post  to  us  with  your  remiiiance  TO-DAY,  or  cut 
it  out  and  preserve  it  for  future  use. 
Bsublished  1826. 


You  run  no  risk — 

our  gruarantee  keeps , 

you  safe. 


ToMeurs.John  Somerrille  &  Co. 
Ltd.. 
CraiimilUr,  Edinbursb.  <f'- . 

I  enclose  remittance  value for    "^j-"'-. 

which   please  send  me of   your    \''-- 

Specially  Selected  Fully  Guaranteed  '°>- 

Vears  old  Scotch  Whisky  on  condition  that  if  "^^-Nt" 
.t  1.  not  tb.  fineit  I  bmT*  erer  tuted  ml  Ibe  prico  Vv^ 
1  shaU  be  entided  to  bsTa  my  moner  refiuidad.  %>.. 

Wtme C***..  ' 

.  1  Jdrtss- %  ■• 


I*  *  W..  rt.,,.,4 

Somerrille's  "Abbot"  Ram  Paiic'h.  M'/-Ve'r'i'oKn'(Con^i^7«'J°aSij! 

Sonnrvillt'i  Pare  West  la<i«n  Lint  Jsicc  Cordial.  12/-  per  dozes  [CarrUgt  Ptud). 


CHOOSING  KIT 

(Continued  from  page  107) 

classes,  which  renders  the  possession  of  a  gun  or -pistol  far 
more  dangerous  than  travelling  unarmed.  In  connection 
with  responsible  officials  there  is  no  danger,  and  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  the  man  with  a  gun  is  an  object  of  severe 
suspicion;  he  may  get  shot  or,  as  a  soldier  would  put  it, 
"  done  in  "—from  the  mere  fact  that  he  as  a  civilian  ha? 
arms  in  his  possession— before  official  help  can  reach  him.  It 
is  wiser  to  trust  one's  passport  and  the  military  than  to  carry  a 
"  gun  "  and  trust  to  its  power  ;  these  are  not  ordinary  times. 
Tbe  "  Sam  Browne  " 

To  revert  to  war  kit,  the  man  who  has  just  received  a 
commission  wants,  as  one  of  the  first  requisites,  a  set  of 
Sam  Browne  belts.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  article  of  equipment 
has  not  been  patented  by  a  responsible  firm,  for  although  the 
actual  pattern  turned  out  by  all  makers  is  identical,  the 
njaterials  used  in  manufacture  are  far  otherwise.  The  Sam 
Browne  should  be  of  the  very  best  leather  and  workmanship 
procurable,  for  a  badly  fitting  set  of  belts— one  that  has 
stretched  in  some  parts  and  retained  its  proper  length  and 
shape  in  others— is  an  abomination  of  which  nothing  too  bad 
can  be  said  ;  it  is  a  discomfort  to  its  wearer  and  a  source  of 
continual  profanity.  In  procuring  this  item  of  equipment 
the  name  of  the  maker  counts,  and  one  should  inspect  the 
article  offered  thoroughly  before  purchase  and  be  prepared 
to  pay  for  the  name  of  a  really  good  maker. 
A  Test  of  Quality 

One  good  test  of  the  quality  of  a  set  of  these  belts  is  the 
strength  of  the  hook  on  the  waist-belt.  If  the  purchaser 
has  no  knowledge  of  leather  and  its  qualities  let  him  assure 
himself  that  he  can  hang  a  five-stone  weight  on  that  hook 
and  carry  the  weight  without  bending  the  hook,  and  then  he 
may  be  fairly  certain  that  the  rest  of  the  set  is  of  similarly 
reliable  quality.  .Ml  equipment  for  Service  use  should  be 
constructed  to  stand  the  ultimate  strain  that  can  be  imposed 
on  it,  for  only  when  made  in  this  way  is  it  safe  ;  equipment 
and  its  quality  may  mean  the  saving  of  life  itself  in  the 
various  circumstances  that  arise  on  Service. 

(To  be  continued  next  week). 

The  S.mithfield  Show. — The  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  show 
of  the  Smithfield  Club  will  be  held  at  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  on  December  7  to  11,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  Prizes  to  the  amount  of  £.U5"  are  being  offered  for  the 
show,  which,  by  carrying  on  "  business  as  usual,"  is  serving  the  best 
laterests  of  the  community. 


The  Invalid's  Comfort. 


p  OR  the  invalid,  comfort  is 
no  mere  luxury :  it  is  a 
necessity,  as  all  the  world  knows. 
Cheerful  warmth  and  bright,  pleasant 
light,  good  cooking  and  plentiful  hot 
water  are  very  important  factors 
in  aiding  recovery  and  hastening 
convalescence. 

The  Gas  Fire  gives  healthful  radiant 
warmth,  can  be  regulated  with 
precision,  and  makes  no  work. 
The  Gas  Water-Heater  provides 
plentiful  hot  water  at  any  hour  at 
the  shortest  notice. 
The  Gas  Cooker  is  ideal  for  invalid 
cookery.  Gas  Light  is 
the  most  restful  and 
soothing  iljuminant. 


For  strong  testimonia ' y  from  tkt 
medical  profession,  appt  v  to  Th$ 
liritish  Commercial  Gas  Ass<.- 
ciation,  47,  Victoria  Street.  S.W. 

Department.  E 
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FURS  At  SPECIAL  PRICES 

mtK  M.  o^s.  ofM,n,  ..rkfir  our  staff  of  skUU,   Furrien      |      .--'/-^r'  T.f >J'X    A^r;  t/ /JtZ  'Z^> 
tee  have,  during  the    la^t  jew   tveek^,  designed  and  made   a   large  and    reliable    skins.        ^ ]%  r'°^ /"^J',      ■' 

number    of   Coats    and    Capes    in    various   shapes,    oj  tohuh   she      \      moUels  and  the  shape  and  fimsh  a,e  excellna. 


NEW  MODEL  FUR    COAT  (ai  tktuh).  In 
Seal  Musquash    or   British    Moleskin.     An  exact 
copy  of  an  exclusive  French  model,  ^Q     . 
with  handsome  skunk  collar  -         -  ^V  gMS* 
Actual  ralur,  40  gns. 


NEW  MODEL  FUR  COAT  (« sW/,),  in 

Natural  Musquash.      An  exact  copy  ot"  a    French 
model,    made    from    reliable    skins,    with    hand- 
some   skunk    collar.        Special      ■■  ^  \       * 
price 1/2    feHS. 

Actual  value,  25  gns. 


USEFUL   FUR    GOAT  (ai  sierc/t),  in   goo.i 
Seal    Musquash,   made   from    reliable  skins,   lined 
new    striped      chiffon     taffeta 
silk       ----- 


13i  gns. 


Actual  value,    19;^   gns. 


DEBENHJM  &  FREE  BOD  T 

(Debefthafns  Limittd) 

WIGMORE     STREET    ^     JVEUBECK    STREET,     LONTfON,     W, 


1x0 


The  County  Gentleman 


AND 


LAND  &WATER 


Vol.  LXIV.         No.  2743 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1914 


rpublished  ast     price  sixpence 
La  newspaper.J      published  weekly 


Copyrighi,   Ernest   Brooks 


H.R.H.    PRINCESS    MARY 


Whose  appeal  for  Christmas  Presents  appears  in  our  columns  this  week.  The  present  that  is  being  purchased  for  those 
at  the  Front  consists  of  an  embossed  brass  box  and  tinder  lighter,  pipe,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco,  with  various  alternatives 
for  non-smokers,  together  with  a  Christmas  Card.  In  subscribing  to  fder  Royal  Highness's  Fund  the  public  will  have 
the  satisfaction   of  knowing  that   they   are   not    only  contributing    to  the   present    itself   but   are   affording  much   needed 

relief  to  industries  which  are  suffering  from   the  War 
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Occcmhcr  5,    191. 


SPECIAL     WAR     BOOKS 

WITH  FRENCH  AT  THE  FRONT:  a  Story 
of  the  Great  War. 

By  Captain  Hkkki: ton,  tin-  fainims  author  of  "Willi  Roberts  to 
Candaliar.  "     1-^xlra  cniwn  S\o,  (.lotli,  3s.  6d. 

THE    BRJTISH    ARMY    BOOK. 

Hy  I'aul  IJanbv  and  Lieit.-Col.  Imelii,  R. M.L.I.  A  descriptive 
account  of  the  (■allant  deeds  of  the  British  .\riiiy.  broii..;ht  down  to  the 
present  C'lreat  War.    Illustrated.     Kxtra  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MODERN   WEAPONS   OF  WAR  :    By  Land, 
Sea,   and  Air. 

by  Cyril  Hall.  Illustrated  witli  llie  latest  pictures  from  the 
seat  of  war.     Extra  crown  8vo,  cloth.   2s.  6d> 

THE    MASTERY    OF    THE    AIR. 

Hy  W.  |.  CLAxroN.  The  story  of  man's  achievements  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  air.    Fully  illustrated.    Extra  crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

BLACKIE   &   SON.  Ltd..  50  OLD  BAILEY,  LONDON.  B.C. 


FRED.  T.  JANE  S 

GREAT    WORK: 

The    British    Battle    Fleet 

Its  Inception  and  Growth  throughout  the  Centuries 

With  25  lllustralioni  in  colour  from  drawings  by  W.  L.   Wyllie,  R.A., 
and  numeroas  plans,  maps,  photographs,  etc. 

lOs.  NET. 

"  What  is  really  wanted  is  a  book  which  tells  us  everything  about  the  Navy 
as  it  was  and  as  it  is."     This  volume  exactly  fulfils  the  want  thus  expressed. 

OF  JILL   BOOKSELLERS. 
LONDON  :    S.    W.    PARTRIDGE    &    CO..    LTD.,    OLD    BAILEY. 


WAR  and  the 
EMPIRE 

The  Principles  ol  Imperial  Oelence. 

By 

Col.  HUBERT  FOSTER.  R.E. 

Director    of   Military    Science    in   the 
Univereity    of  Sydney.    late    Quarter- 
master General  in  Canada,  etc. 


2/6 
net. 


256   Pages 

with  Map. 


JUST 

READY 


ECHOES  from 
the  FLEET 

By 

L.    COPE    CORNFORD 

Just  Ready.      Bo  irds,  2/-  net ; 
Cloth,  2/6  net. 

"  Mr.  Cornford's  sketches  of  life  are 
full  of  dash,  humour,  and  ^o.  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kiplinfr  would  not  need  to 
be  ashamed  ot  h.ivink'  written  '  I^ent 
for  the  voyage.'"— A^vKiM^r  sta'toanf. 


At  Popular 
Prices. 


Works  by  Hilaire  Belloc 

The  French  Revolution 

Fourth  Impression  with  Maps. 

Warfare  in  Britain    Xts. 

Vols.  3  aod  51  ia  Home  University  Library.  256  pajes,  cloth,  Is.  n;l :  leather,  2s.  6d.  net 


LONDON:  WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE.  14  Henrietta  St.,  W.C. 

WHEN     BUYING    YOUR 
YEAR     BOOK     FOR     1915 

ask  for  the  new  one  issued  by  the  Scottish 
Provident   Institution,    which    contains 

640    PAGES 

full  of  information  on  Current  Topics 
and    includes  a  History   of   the    War. 
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CHRISTMAS  AND   THE 
CRISIS 

To  young  and  old  the  near  approach  of 
Christmas  this  year  comes  not  with  the 
famiUar  zest  and  welcome,  not  with 
those  delightfully  kaleidoscopic  visions 
of  horse  and  hound,  pheasants  and  ferrets,  snow 
and  skates,  mistletoe  and  merriment,  jollity  and 
junketting,  but  with  the  positive  shock  of  incon- 
gruity. Never  were  times  more  out  of  joint. 
Peace  on  earth  ;  goodwill  ! — why,  the  very  words 
are  smothered  in  the  shriek  of  shrapnel,  the  groans 
of  dying  and  wounded,  the  stir  and  stress  and 
fury  of  the  greatest,  the  most  wasteful  war  the 
world  has  known.  Yet  let  us  think  :  are  we  not 
up  against  a  cruel  and  iion  despotism  the  success 
of  which  would  banish  that  treasured  freedom 
and  happiness  from  British  homes,  always  so 
especially  manifest  in  our  Christmas  rejoicings  in 
normal  times  ?  After  all,  the  season  may  have 
its  appropriate  side  ;  may,  indeed,  be  of  infinite 
value  to  the  nation  if  only  it  will  bring  the  right 
train  of  thought,  the  true  lesson. 

England  was  merry  England  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

And  England  shall  be  merry  England  again  if  we 
are  all  of  one  mind  and  hold  unflinchingly  to  the 
great,  grim  task  that  is  still  before  us.  Courage, 
faith,  self-sacrifice,  self-discipline,  unwaveiing 
resolve,  and,  yes,  goodwill — goodwill,  at  least,  to 
those  who  are  fighting  the  fight  of  libert3'  and 
right,  the  cause  of  oppressed  nations — these  are 
some  of  the  virtues  the  coming  Christmas  may 
l)ring. 

First  and  foremost,  it  should  bo  a  resolve  on 
the  part  of  those  who  for  various  reasons— not 
■.  through  choice,  let  us  hope — have  failed  to  take 
ui")  arms,  that  none  serving  King  and  country, 
neither  sailor  nor  soldier,  officer  nor  private, 
Indian  nor  Colonial,  seasoned  campaigner  nor 
tender  recruit,  shall  possibly  be  able  to  imagine 
or  to  feel  that  at  this  sacred  season  of  kind 
,  greeting  and  good  wish  he  has  been  forgotten. 
*  Christmas  presents  for  our  heroes  on  land  and 
water  :  the  idea  should  appeal  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom,  not  so  much 
as  a  duty  as  a  welcome  and  happv  means  of 
conveying  some  direct  measure  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  splendid  spirit  that  has  been  shown, 
of  their  admiration  of  the  glorious  work  already 
done.  Would  that  we  might  send  to  the  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  what  would  be  the  most  acceptable 
gift  of  all — an  overwhelming  host  of  fresh  comrades 
in  arms,  perfectly  equipped,  highly  efficient  and 
disciplined,  such  a  force,  in  fact,  as  would  imme- 
diately and  inevitably  turn  the  scale  in  the  .\llies' 
favour.  Lord  Kitchener's  Arm\-  is  growing 
■steadily  and   reinforcements  are  now  crossing  to 


France  every  week.  But  there  are  still  bitter 
thoughts  of  what  might  have  been  had  the  nation 
done  its  f)lain  duty  from  the  first  and  listened  to 
the  warnings  of  that  great  soldier  and  patriot 
who  has  but  recently  been  laid  to  rest  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  We  have  still  in  our  minds  the 
liumiliating  knowledge  that  but  for  the  noble 
sacrifice  of  little  Belgium  and  the  stubbornness 
and  resource  of  our  courageous  French  allies 
English  women  and  English  children  might  have 
suffered  by  now  the  unmentionable  horrors  meted 
out  bv  German  butchers  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Louvain  and  other  ravaged  towns  and  villages. 

Again,  the  authorities  cannot  be  held  blame- 
less for  that  dangerous  lull  in  recruiting  which 
became  so  pronounced  after  the  first  rush  of 
eligible  men  to  arms.  The  absurd  degree  of 
stringency  to  which  the  Press  censoi'ship  has  gone 
in  this  country  ;  the  altogether  illogical  repression 
here  of  news;  the  innocuous  and  ever-confident  com- 
munications from  "  Eye  Witness  "  giving  far  too 
little  light  and  scarcely  any  shade  ;  the  paucity  of 
intelligence  conveyed  in  the  brief  announcements  of 
progress  effected  at  this  or  that  point  ;  the  loud 
but  too  often  empty  rhetoric  of  our  public  orators 
— all  these,  and  other  things  besides,  lulled  the 
people  into  imagining  that  everything  was  going 
on  as  well  as  could  be,  and  that  present  efforts 
and  present  numbers  would  in  the  end  suffice. 
The  Bi-itish  public  has  not  sufficiently  been  taken 
into  confidence  ;  that  is  the  chief  mischief.  The 
slump  in  recruiting  was  the  direct  consequence. 
Even  now  we  are  not  told  whether  the  flow  of 
recruits  is  enough.  "  I  want  more  men,  and  still 
more  men,"  were,  however,  the  words  of  our 
great  War  Secretary  only  a  week  or  two  ago,  and 
the  best  gift  the  country  can  offer  him  at  this 
season  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  the  material 
he  most  requires. 

We  have  hinted  that  the  duty  devolves  upon 
the  stay-at-home  section  of  the  communitx'  to  see 
that  every  officer  and  man  serving  witli  the 
colours  is  given  a  token  of  their  countrymen's 
gratitude  at  Christmas,  and,  naturally,  the  friends 
of  those  at  the  front  will  need  no  stimulus  for 
such  an  obviously  worthy  purpose.  It  is  because 
of  this  most  natural  object  that  in  this  issue  we 
have  followed  our  December  custom  of  providing 
suggestions  as  to  the  selection  of  suitable  and 
seasonable  gifts.  But  let  it  be  remembered  there 
are  many  soldiers  in  the  ghastly  trenches  and 
sailors  keeping  their  long  vigil  on  the  bitter, 
bleak  North  Sea  who  have  no  friends  at  home  or 
whose  friends  are  too  poor  to  send  them  service- 
able presents.  To  such,  more  than  ever,  it  shorrld 
be  our  duty  to  give  tangible  expression  of  our  regard 
this  coming  Christmastide.  "  And  how  ?  "  some 
may  ask,  though  the  question  ought  never  to 
arise  when  Princess  Mary's  Appeal  is  daily  before 
our  eyes  and  other  funds  and  organisations  with 
similar  objects  in  view  call  for  urgent  notice. 
There  are  soldiers  and  sailors  in  hospital  ;  there 
are  poor  refugees  among  us  whose  once  happy 
homes  are  now  a  wry  heap  of  worthless  ruins  ; 
there  are  our  shopkeepers  and  employes  to  be 
thought  of,  harder  hit  financialh'  than  most 
classes  by  this  cruel  and  devastating  war.  Our 
duty  at  Christmas  was  never  more  obvious,  never 
more  imperative.  Those  heroes  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  are  daily  facing  or  about  to  face  death 
under  inconceivably  appalling  conditions,  and  are 
offering  up  their  life's  blood  for  our  defence,  for 
our  deliverance  from  a  ruthless,  rabid,  diabolic  foe. 
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The  value  of  OXO 
in  emergencies 


The  ease  with  which  OXO  is  assimilated  is  one  of  its  strong 
recommendations  in  weakness  and   emergency.      Frequently  it 
the  only  food  a  patient  can   retain. 

Doctors  are  prescribing  OXO  largely  for  the  wounded  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  strength  it  gives  and  maintains. 

OXO's  active  a'id  to  nutrition  frequently  carries  a  patient  safely 
through  serious  crises,  and  accelerates  recuperation. 

For  cases  of  collapse,  prostration,  extreme  fatigue  or  exhaustion, 
0X0  fills  an  essential  niche  in  the  War  equipment  of  our 
fighting  men. 

Letters  from  the  front  indicate  the  genuine  appreciation  with 
which  0X0  is  received,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  presents  of 
0X0  are  greatly  valued  at  the  front ;  by  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
in  training  ;  and  in  the  Hospitals  at  home  where  the  wounded  are 
being  cared  for. 


^     0X0  is  a  standardised  pure  beef  food-product, 
*  and  can  be  relied  upon  both  in  emergencies  and 
in  every-day  life. 
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CHRISTMAS   CHEER   AT   THE   FRONT 


By  ATHOL  FORBES 


CHRISTMAS  bells  this  year, 
ashore  and  afloat,  will  be 
punctuated  by  the  concus- 
sions of  guns,  and  the  "  Message 
of  Peace  "  will  be  heralded  with 
the  shriek  of  shrapnel.  In  ordin- 
ary times  men  look  to  Christmas 
as  a  time  of  truce — hearts  expand 
with  kindness,  people  forget  that 
they  are  enemies.  The  angels' 
hymn  of  peace  and  goodwill  still 
echoes  through  the  caverns  of  our 
being.  Christmas  comes  like  a 
bright  star  on  a  dark  night.  The 
spirit  of  the  Child  is  in  our 
midst ;  men  grasp  each  other's 
hands  in  firmer  grip.  Men  on 
the  frontiers  of  empire  think  of 
liome  and  the  "  old  people." 
They  may  be  still  young,  but 
(jld  people  is  a  term  of  endear- 
ment. 

This  year  our  hearts  go  out 
to  our  brave  lads  at  the  front. 
Germans  think  almost  as  much 
of  Christmas  as  we  do,  and  there 
is  a  movement  on  foot,  so  I  was 
told  when  in  north-west  France  a 
a  truce  for  Christmas  Day  —  an 
armistice  when  men  can  unbuckle  their  armour  for  once — 
but  only  the  most  optimistic  of  people  can  hope  for  this. 
This  is  an  age  of  realism,  and  sentiment  will  go  to  the  wall, 
but  only  for  a  time.  Christmas  will  bring  longings  for  peace. 
Already  our  lads  at  the  front  are  thinking  of  Christmas.  A 
week  ago  I  was  with  some  gunners  who  were  hurrying  into 
action,  struggling  with  their  heavy  guns — 15  pounders  —over 
difficult  sloppy  roads,  and  the  traction  engine  dragging  them 
kept  slipping. 

"  Have  you  a  match,  sir  ?  "  sang  out  one  man.     I  had. 


lew  days  ago,  to  arrange 


and  presented  the  battery  with  a  box.  "  It's  a  godsend, 
sir,"  cried  one  man.  '  We  have  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  but 
we  have  not  seen  a  blessed  match  for  days."  They  are 
scarce  in  France,  I  must  admit.  "  Never  mind,  Christmas 
is  coming  along,"  observed  a  gunner.  "  I  expect  the  old 
people  will  remember  the  matches  when  they  send  off  the 
Christmas  hamper  !  "  Then  they  fell  to  discussing  where 
they  were  likely  to  be  on  Christmas  Day.  I  dare  not  give 
their  surmises,  for  that  would  mean  trouble  with  the  Censor. 

"  Where  will  you  be,  sir  ?  "  I  said  I  thought  I  could 
say  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty  that  I  should  be  in 
Gorleston  Parish  Church.  "  Well,  think  of  us — and  a  happy 
Christmas  to  you."  I  promised  I  would,  wished  them  a 
happy  Christmas,  and  we  parted.  One  wondered  where 
their  Christmas  would  be  spent,  while  the  iron-throated 
monsters  grinned  as  if  they  knew.  It  seemed  strang(>  to 
talk  of  the  coming  Christmastide  in  the  presence  of  these 
engines  of  destruction.  As  the  last  gun  moved  off  a  soldier 
sang  out  :  "  These  will  distribute  our  Christmas  boxes  to 
the  Germans,"  and  they  went  off  laughing. 

There  are  many  threads  which  bind  men  together  in  a 
common  family  even  when  wrestling  for  mastery  in  a  surge 
of  blood.  When  the  wondrous  book  of  Life  and  Death  opens 
out  an  unseen  page  with  an  orclicstra  of  guns,  all  kinds  of 
finer  qualities  spring  into  being,  all  kinds  of  heroisms  are  the 
order  of  the  day,  which  call  for  no  other  name  except  Duty. 
Can  Christmas  be  kept  under  such  conditions  ?  Why,  yes, 
for  the  qualities  born  under  fire  are  just  those  fine  cementing 
forces  which  we  call  "  goodwill  towards  men."  The  alliance 
of  simple  men  is  built  upon  a  rock.  They  will  catch  love's 
great  whisper  from  home  in  many  a  precious  letter  and 
hamper,  and  kind  hearts  will  ever  find  ways  of  keeping 
Christmas. 

"  I  remember  tlie  last  Christmas  that  I  spent  fighting. 
It  was  in  the  South  African  War.  The  chaplain  came  and 
we  had  a  service.  He  rigqed  up  a  little  altar  out  of  an 
ammunition  box,  over  which  he  spreatl  his  white  pocket 
handkerchief,  and  we  struck  up  with  '  Christians  Awake  ! 
Salute  the  Happy  Morn,'  and  we  had  to  stop  in  the  middle. 
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I  In  Clubland  where  men  are  most 
I  critical  ''ION A"  is  recognised  as  the 
I     perfection  in  Scotch  Whiskies. 

i  It  immediately  appeals  to  the  man  who  appreciates 
■       a  fully  matured  whisky  of  absolute  purity.     Of  great 

age,  it  possesses  a  delicate 
^^  mellow  flavour   that 

pleases   the   palate;    and 
because    of    its    absolute 
purity  it  has  no  unpleas- 
i^-^IBI  '  V  ^1         ant  after-effects. 

Those  who  seek  a  tonic  bever- 
age   of    the    highest    standard 
will    find    it    in  "lONA/' 
^combining    as    it    does 
I   '^^\  A    characteristic    quality    with 
i  BJ  ^    distinctive  flavour. 

"lONA  "  can  be  obtained  from  ^our  wine  and 
spirit  merchant.  If  he  hasn't  it  in  slock  he  can 
get  it  for  ^ou. 

G.  &  J.  Maclachlan  Ltd., 

Auchentoshan  Distillery,  Glasgow,  N.B. 

Established  1820. 
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as  the  Boers  opened  upon  us  with  their  Long  Toms."     "  I 
expect    they    didn't    hke    \()ur    singing?"    interpolated    a 
comrade.       "  Maybe  we  didn't    like   theirs.      However,    we 
replied  with  our  47  guns,   and  after  a  while  they  stopped 
and  we  continued  the  service.     The  funniest  part  was  singing 
Christmas  hymns  under  a  blazing  sun.     Well,   we  are  not 
likely  to  suffer  from  sunstroke  this  Christmas.     Never  mind, 
we  shall  get  some  skating,  and  with  the  floods  out  in  Belgium 
we  ought  to  have  some  good  sport."     "  How  shall  we  get 
skates  ?  "  inquired 
another.       "  Why, 
you  fathead,  there 
will    be    plenty   of 
skates  in  Belgium  ; 
wecanbegoT; 
borrow      them,     I 
suppose." 

"  Well,  what 
do  you  say  to  ice- 
hockey  ?  We  can 
always  cut  sticks." 
In  a  moment  all 
were  discussing  the 
merits  of  this  popu- 
lar game.  So  the 
reader  will  perceive 
our  men  at  the 
front  are  already 
well  in  hand  with 
their  preparations 
forChristmas  cheer. 
We  hear  much  of 
the  horror  and 
gruesomeness  of 
war,  but  there  is  a 
big  side  which  is 
bright,  appealing  to 
man's  best  All  the 
wounded  I  talked 
to  out  there  were, 
without  exception, 
an.xious  to  get  into 
the  firing  line  again. 
The  British  Tommy 
can  growl  at  times, 
l)ut  his  grievances 
disappear  on  the 
battle  -  field.  He 
stares  hard  into  the 
future,  he  is  an 
jirdent  optimist, 
and  in  the  future 
he  sees  hope  and 
/)lenty  of  happi- 
ness. It  is  mu<  li 
more  depressing  in 
London  than  in 
camp  where  the 
thunder  of  guns  is 
constant. 

"  Of  course, 
we  must  have  a 
Vule  log,  seein'  as 
how  we  shall  not 
have  a  blisterin' 
sun,"  is  the  con- 
tribution of  a  cor- 
poral. A  sergeant 
liumorously  sug- 
gested that  we 
might  have  York 
Minster  sent    over 

for  the  Christmas  Day  service.  He  belongs  to  a  Yorkshire 
regiment.  A  man  in  a  Kent  regiment  said :  "  Give  me 
Canterbury,"  and  a  debate  followed  on  the  respective  merits 
of  the  two  cathedrals.  It  suffered  from  the  fact  that  the  one 
man  had  only  seen  York,  and  the  other  had  never  seen  any 
other  cathedral  except  Canterbury  and  Kheims. 

Letters  and  ncws])apers  from  home  have  told  our  men 
at  the  front  what  is  being  sent  out  to  them,  and  the  transport 
department  is  making  a  special  effort  to  deal  -with  the 
Christmas  traffic  in  order  that  the  men  shall  have  their 
parcels  for  the  day.  The  French  are  generous,  and  already 
the  headquarters'  staff  of  General  Joffre  has  invited  presents 
of  poultry  for  French  and  English  alike.  There  will  be  a 
ready  response.  I  can  speak  from  actual  experience  of  the 
generosity  to  British  troops.  The  French  give  of  their  best, 
and  give  without  stint.     Some   English   troops  I  saw  were 
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frying  some  potatoes  and  onions  in  an  old  meat  tin,  and  most 
appetising  it  smelt.  They  have  been  long  enough  in  the 
field  to  know  how  to  make  the  best  of  things,  and  without 
tlie  latest  in  cooking  utensils  they  will  be  able  to  make  up  a 
fairly  attractive  Christmas  dinner.  The  French  President 
has  appealed  also  for  wine.  In  France,  of  course,  it  is  part 
of  the  soldiers'  food.  It  is  verj'  good,  pure,  and  cheap,  and 
the  French  soldiers  are  recommended  to  drink  it  in  preference 
to  water,  which  is  not  always  pure  with  dead  horses  and 

even  dead  men 
lying  about.  "  We 
had  to  skim  the 
green  stuff  off  the 
top,"  said  a  guards- 
man who  had  got 
hold  of  water  of  a 
kind.  What  you 
would  throw  away 
without  hesitation 
at  home  you  looked 
at  more  than  twice 
when  on  active  ser- 
vice. "  We  shall 
not  want  fly-papers 
served  out  with 
rations  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  like  as 
we  had  in  Lady- 
smith  during  the 
South  African 
War,"  observed  a 
non  -  commissioned 
officer.  "  We  have 
to  take  the  rough 
with  the  smooth," 
was  his  philosophy. 
The  conditions 
at  the  front  are 
not  such  as  to  work 
together  for  a 
happy  Christmas, 
but  all  the  eh'ments 
of  comradeship, 
cheerincss,  good- 
w  i  1 1 — ^i  u  s  t  the 
things  that  go  to 
make  happiiuss— 
they  are  all  there. 
There  the  men  will 
have  their  sing- 
songs. Christinas 
carols  arc  popular 
in  barracks,  so  one 
of  the  chaplains 
told  nie.and  I  know 
one  regiment  where 
the  men  propose  to 
serenade  thcoflicers 
on  Christmas  Day. 
"  That  is  unless  we 
are  otherwise  en- 
gaged," he  added. 
Brave  hearts  !  Gcd 
bless  them.  If 
England  forgets 
her  soldiers  after 
this  war  she  will 
deser\'e  to  have  her 
name  blotted  out 
from  the  Councils 
of  the  Nations. 


GUARDING  THE  LINE  IN  FRANCE 
What  are  jrou  goiDg  to  tend  them  (or  Christmas  ? 
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AMUSEMENTS 

IS  1  TORS  to  London  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
should  not  negh  st  the  London  theatres,  for  there  are 
many  things  ai  present  staged  which  will  be  well 
worth  a  visit.  Notably  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
production  of  "  Henry  IV'.,  Part  I.,"  at  His  Majesty's. 

"  Mameena  "  still  attracts  large  audiences  at  the  Globe 
Theatre,  where  Oscar  ."Xsche  and  Lily  Brayton  have  a  fine 
Zulu  spectacular  play  :  whilst  the  quaint  humour  of  the 
.■\merican-German  gentlemen,  Messrs.  "  Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter,"  is  drawing  good  houses  at  the  Queen's  Theatre. 

Among  the  notaiile  revivals  should  be  mentioned  "  His 
House  in  Order  "  at  the  St.  James's,  whilst  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre  has  staged  that  evergreen  and  celebrated  comedy 
by  H.  J.  Byron,  "  Our  Boys." 
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EASTBOURNE 

DAILY  co^oJS...  WINTER  GARDEN 


AT 


DEVONSHIRE  PARK 


The   Recently   Formed  and   Successful 

DEVONSHIRE   PARK    nRPHF^TRA 

PERMANENT  V/lVV^lll-iiJ  1  IX  ^-1 

32   PERFORMERS.  Musical  Director    -    NORFOLK  MEGONE. 


Popular,  Classical  and  Chamber  Music  Concerts 

LONDON    ARTISTES 

CONSTANT  and  VARIED  RECREATION  and  AMUSEMENT 

EACH    DAY   AT    DEVONSHIRE    PARK. 
Full  Particulars  from  EDGAR  ALLAN  BROWN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


A  New   First   Class   MILITARY   BAND 

(under  the  Direction  of  The  Devonshire  Park  Company) 

Plays  Every  Morning  on  the  SEA  FRONT. 
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07ie  of  the  140  New 
Buildings  urgently  needed 
to  replace  the  Marquees, 
now  rendered  untenable 
by  the  inclement  weather. 


An  Unprecedented 
Social  Emergency 

THE  men  of  the  Canadian  contingent   on  Salisbury 
Plain   said  they  did  not  know  what   they   would 
have    done    without    the    facilities    afforded    by 
the  Y.M.C.A." 


&v 


Extract  from  a   message   sent  by   Lord  Roberts   to  the  National 
Council  of  the   Y.M.C.A.  the  day  before  he  left  for  France. 


^een   ^Alexandra   herself  gives  a   building 


What  the  men  of  the  Canadian  contingent  on 
Salisbury  Plain  said  to  Lord  Roberts,  everyone 
who  has  actually  been  in  the  War  C;inips  js 
saying  too.     They  simply  do  not  know 

what  the  men  would  do  if  it  were  not 


by 


for   the    accommodation    provided 
the  Y.M.C.A. 


The  situation  is  absolutely  unprecedented!  Never, 
within  living  memory,  has  so  vast  a  number  of  youn<» 
men  been  coucentr.ited  under  war  conditions  in  these 
islands.  The  National  Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A., 
believing  ihe  necessity  of  meeting  this  supreme  need 
to  be  laid  upon  them,  have  organised  facilities  for 
rest  and  social  recreation  in  no  fewer  than  500  centres. 
Where  suitable  luildings  could  not  be  obtained,  the 


situation  has  been  met  by  erecting  large  marquees  in 
the  camps  themselves. 

rhe  winter  is  now  upon  us.  Already  the  heavy  gales 
of  last  week  have  liloivn  down  several  of  the  marquees. 
Others  are  sadly  ina(le(juite  to  provide  even  warmth 
and  shelter. 

Unless  within  the  next  few  days  we  can 
provide  a  strong  temporary  building  for 
each  of  the  marquees,  a  social  work  of 
immense  value  and  helpfulness  to  our  troops 
will  be  crippled  and  curtailed. 
We  appeal  to  all  who  have  the  means  and  the  will  to 
give  to  help  in  this  great  endeavour.  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Alexandra  has  already  given  a  complete 
huihllng.  Her  splendid  lead  has  been  followed  by  a 
number  of  other  donors.  But  at  least  another  140 
Builchnirs  are  needed. 


Who  will    give   another 
New  Building  this  week? 


The  sura  of  ;^300  will  build  and  equip  a  complete  temporary 

bull  Hog  for  one  of  the  camps. 

Here,  sSter  the  serious  training  of  the  day 


■% 


£300 


will  build  and  equip  a  com- 
plete new  building  for  one 
of  our  war  camps.  With 
the  winter  at  hand,  the 
need  is  most  urgent.  At 
least  140  such  buildings  are 
wanted  at  once.  Will  you 
give  one  ? 


is  over,  the  soldiers 
gather  for  social 
intercourse,  to  read 
books,  papers  and 
magazines;  to  write 
letters  home  and  to 
their  friends ;  to 
play  games ;  to  enjoy 
music,  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  olher  ways 
to  find  refreshment 
from  the  hardships 
and  discomforts  of 
camp  life.  ISetween 
six  and  seven  million 


letters  have  been   written  tiy  the  troops  in  the  marquees  since 
the  war  broke  out. 

Every  donor  of  such  a  structure  will  receive  a  large  photograph 
of  the  building  which  he  has  paid  to  erect,  together  with  a  full 
description  of  the  work  being  done  therein. 
Who  will  say  what  grateful  memories  for  you  may  gather 
around  that  photograph  in  the  coming  days?  It  will  be 
treasured  by  your  children,  and  your  children's  children,  as 
something  you  did  in  the  stirring  years  when  Britain  fought 
and  won  the  mightiest  struggle  in  her  history. 
You  may,  or  you  may  not,  miss  the  money  ;  but  as  long  as  you 
live  you  will  never  regret  having  rendered  this  unique  service 
to  our  troops.  But  the  need  is  pressing  ;  it  is  urgent.  The 
winter,  with  its  long,  cold  and  depressing  nights,  is  already 
upon  us.  To  delay  now  is  to  cripple  an  enterprise  which  for 
its  vastness  and  opportunity  has  never  before  been  realised  in 
our  time.     Will  you  give  the  tirst  complete  building  to-day  ? 


Donations  should  be  forwarded  to  R.  L.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Y.M.CJ^.. 
National  Council  Offices,  12,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 
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THE  general  purpose  horse — the  horse  to  which 
light  work  or  heavy  work  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, which  can  draw  a  carriage  in  the  park, 
which  can  take  a  heavy  load  in  transport,  which 
can  haul  a  gun  about  on  the  stricken  field,  and 
which,  moreo\cr,  at  the  end  of  a  long  hard  day  can  come 
home  with  his  ears  pricked — that  is  the  horse  for  peace  or 
war.  And  such  a  horse  is  the  Yorkshire  Coach,  horse  also  the 
Cleveland  Bay,  from  whom  he  is  derived  by  crossing  with 
the  thoroughbred. 

There  is  no  more  perfect  harness  horse  in  the  world  than 
the  Yorkshire  Coach  horse,  who  generally  shows  more  quality 
than  the  Cleveland  Bay,  whilst  the  latter  has  the  more 
substance.  There  is,  however,  not  much  real  difference  in 
outline  and  action,  but  it  must  be  stated  that  the  best  coach 
horses  are  bred  by  h.aving  recourse  every  now  and  again  to 
a  Cleveland  cross  which  maintains  the  character  and  substance. 
The  lengthy  forehand  and  well-carried  head  and  neck, 
and  the  lengthy  elegant  quarters  for  which  these  breeds  are 
distinguished,  make  them  admirably  fitted  for  high-class 
harness  work.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  stylish  and 
stately,  and  it  is  indeed  a  wonder  that  they  should  have  been 
so  much  neglected  from  time  to  time.  No  breed  of  horses 
— save  alone  the  thoroughbred — has  bone  of  such  density, 
and  the  clean  flat  bone  with  its  well-defined  sinew  is  a  great 
characteristic  of  the  Cleveland  Bay  and  Yorkshire  Coach  horse-. 
The  action  of  these  breeds  is  admirably  adapted  for  getting 
over  the  ground.  There  is  not  any  of  that  wasted  effort, 
which  though  it  may  be  and  undoubtedly  is  showy  and 
attractive,  yet  does  not  tend  to  rapid  progress.  The  Cleveland 
and  the  Coach  horse  use  their  shoulders,  which  is  of  infinitely 
mare  importance  than  the  snap  of  the  knee.  It  must, 
however,  not  be  supposed  that  they  go  with  a  straight  leg — 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  fact,  though  they  certainly 
have  not  much  of  the  knee  and  curb  chain  action  so  many 
people  admire.  They  use  their  hind  legs  exceptionally  well, 
getting  the  feet  well  forward  and  flexing  their  hocks  well. 
A  feature  of  their  action  is  the  excellent  way,  as  a  rule,  that 
they  use  their  pasterns.  The  stiffly  held  straight  pastern 
does  not  prevail.  The  easy  smooth  gait  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  their  action,  and  I  once  heard  it  well  described  by 
a  man  who  was  looking  a  famous  horse  over :  "He  seems  as 
if  he  was  going  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  and  he  is 
going  at  the  rate  of  twelve."  The  ground  covered  in  each 
stride  of  course  accounts  for  this. 

The  weights  these  breeds  can  shift  are  much  greater  than 
one  would  suppose  possible.  I  can  remember  seeing  old 
Fidius  Dius,  a  famous  Cleveland  Bay  stallion  owned  by  the 
late  Mr.  James  Lowther,  taking  about  with  the  greatest  ease 
loads  of  5  cwts.  more  than  apparently  more  powerful  horses 
were  taking.  Mr.  Lowther  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
breeds,  and  had  a  fine  stud  at  one  time,  especially  of 
Cleveland  Bays,  he  having  bought  "  in  a  lump"  the  lateEarl 
Fitzwilliam's  stud. 

The  quiet,  stealing  action  of  which  I  have  spoken,  as 
well  as  their  great  power  in  moving  heavy  weights,  make 
the  Cleveland  Bay  and  the  Yorkshire  Coach  horse  admirably 
adapted  for  artillery  and  transport  purposes.  For  these 
purposes  perhaps  the  older  breed  is  better  suited,  as  it  is 
■generally,  though  by  no  means  always,  built  upon  more 
powerful  lines. 

With  such  good  quahties  and  their  remarkable  adaptability 
— for  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  a  horse  that 
can  take  his  share  of  a  gun  or  a  transport  cart  can  take  his 
share  of  a  plough— it  is  curious  that. the  breeds  have  not 
come  in  for  steadier  recognition,  both  from  the  country  at 
large  and  from  breeders.  They  have  had  their  time's  of 
prosperity,  and  when  these  times  came  nothing  could  prosper 
more.  They  were  all  money.  Then  came  a  change  of 
fashion,  and  they  could  not  be  given  away. 


The  later  periods  of  prcspcrity  l.;ivo  generally  been 
associated  with  an  abnormal  foreign  demand,  and  perhaps 
the  fact  that  breeders  laid  themselves  out  largely  to  meet 
the  foreign  market,  and  the  foreign  market  only,  has  had 
something  to  do  with  the  sudden  collapse  of  a  brisk  trade 
which  has  frequently  taken  place.  Many  years  ago  it  was 
pointed  out  to  breeders  that  many  a  hrrse  that  made  a  bad 
stallion  would  have  made  a  very  good  gelding,  and  they 
were  advised  to  secure  a  good  gelding  trade.  But  the  warning 
voice  was  unheeded,  and  there  was  some  excuse  wl.cn  \  earling 
colts  were  easily  sold  at  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  guineas. 

The  Cleveland  Bay  and  the  Yorkshire  Coach  horse  are 
now  once  more  coming  into  favour,  and  they  are  coming  into 
favour  in  the  right  way,  with  a  healthy  demand  for  geldings. 
Cleveland  Bays  and  Yorkshire  Coach  horses  are  again  seen 
in  our  parks,  the  former  in  coaches  and  the  latter  in  carriages. 
They  were  also  seen  to  great  advantage  in  the  Royal  pro- 
cession at  Ascot,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  high- 
class  geldings. 

At  the  shows,  too,  they  are  appearing  in  more  numbers 
and  with  more  quality  and  character  than  has  been  the  case 
for  some  time.  During  the  last  four  or  five  years  there  has 
been  satisfactory  progress — not  very  rapid,  perhaps,  but 
still,  progress  ;  and  now  we  have  some  very  good  young 
mares  coming  on — an  important  feature  in  any  breed. 

Then  His  Majesty  has  got  together  a  small  but  select 
stud  at  Hampton  Court,  and  ha'^  entered  and  shown  some  of 
his  horses  at  the  Royal  and  the  Yorkshire,  a  circumstance 
which,  of  course,  drew  more  attention  to  the  breed  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  And  His  Majesty  was 
a  successful  exhibitor,  taking  second  prize  at  the  Royal  with 
Tantalus,  who  was  beaten  there  by  Mr.  Lett's  Rillington 
Victor,  an  older  horse  ;  and  first  at  the  Yorkshire  with  the 
same  horse,  to  whom  Kempton  II.,  a  stable  companion,  was 
third. 

Nor  has  His  Majesty's  interest  in  the  breed  stopped  at 
establishing  a  stud  and  exhibiting  at  shows.  He  has  given  a 
gold  challenge  cup  for  brood  mares,  which  has  undoubtedly 
done  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  breeding.  This  cup  is  given 
at  the  Malton,  Ryedale  and  Pickering,  Escrick,  and  Stokesley 
shows  in  rotation. 

With  the  excellences  of  the  Cleveland  Bay  and  Yorkshire 
Coach  horse  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public  in  a  way  that 
it  has  not  been  for  many  years  the  demand  for  them  should 
be  stimulated.  Breeders  may  be  encouraged,  too,  by  the 
fact  that  with  a  rising  market  all  round,  which  the  growing 
demand  for  geldings  cannot  fail  to  bring  about,  the  Cleveland 
Bay  and  Yorkshire  coach  horse  can  be  bred  with  the  minimum 
of  expense.  The  mares  are  invaluable  workers  on  a  farm, 
and  the  great  question  in  light-horse  breeding — "  What  shall 
I  do  with  the  second  rater?  " — is  easily  answered.  Work 
him  on  the  farm.  This,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  points  to 
the  decrease  of  risk  and  to  the  consequent  increase  of  net 
profit. 

Messrs.  John  Bartholomew  &  Co.  have  issued  an  orographical 
map  of  Central  Europe  showing  the  pohtical  boundaries.  It  is 
specially  coloured  to  show  contours  of  altitude.  These  are  given  in 
metres,  with  their  equivalents  in  English  feet.  Railways  and  fortified 
towns  are  also  shown,  and  there  are  several  large  scale  inset  maps. 
The  price  is  2s.  6d.  in  case  ;  mounted  on  cloth,  4s.  ;  an<l  7s.  6d.  if  on 
rollers  and  varnished. 

"  The  Rugbv  Football  Annual  "  makes  its  second  appearance 
this  year,  and  is  obtainable  from  Messrs.  Walker  &  Co.,  Heath  Road, 
Twickenham,  or  from  Messrs.  Hayes,  26  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W., 
price  6d  It  is  edited  by  the  secretary  of  the  Rugby  Football  Union, 
and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  a-dd  that  what  ^Ir.  C.  ].  B.  Marriot 
does  not  know  of  English  Rugby  football  is  not  worth  recording 

Bl'RROVGHS,  Wellcome  &  Co.  have  again  issued  their  "  Photo- 
graphic Exposure  Record  and  Diary  "  for  the  coming  year.  This 
bock  is  a  very  welcome  Christmas  gift,  and  one  that  is  much  n)'prc- 
ciated  by  all  those  intereste<l  in  photography,  and  is  ccr(c;inly  one  of 
the  best  shilling's  worth  of  its  kind. 
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How  much  money  do 
you  WASTE  on  COAL? 

SEE  HOW  THE  "  HUE"  WILL  STOP  THE  WASTE 

Vou  probably  have  an  old-fashioned  ^rate  like  this, 

which  wastes  the  coal,  gives  little  heat,    and 

^     /g,  warms  the  chimney  instead  of  the  room.    Why 

^~\tt  not  convert  it  into  a  modern  barless  fire  ?    The 

cost  is  small  and  the  operation  simple. 

!iis  is  the  HUE  BARLESS  FIRE  which  effects  the 
transformation.       It   is   adaptable   to   any   existing 
i^rate,  without  the  necessity  of  pulling  down  mantel- 
pieces and  removing  the  present  stove.     Satis- 
faction  is   guaranteed,   as   the  Hue   is   made 
specially  to  fit  your  sto\e. 

is  is  the  same  stove,  showing  effect  produced  by 
HUE.     More  heat  is  given  out  in  the  room  with 
lilt  half  the  coal  consumption.     Not  mere  asser- 
I,  but  proved  by  actual  tests.     The  HUE  is  clean, 
hygienic,  and  will  burn  for  hours  without  atten- 
tion. The  HUE  has  been  installed  in  thousands 
of  private  houses,  as  well  as  adopted  by  the 
principal    Railway    Companies,    Hotels,    and 
Institutions.    Without  qu'stion  it  is  the  most  efficient 
liarless  I'ire  on  the  market,  and  is  equally  suitable 
for  large  or  small  rooms.  Price  from  15/-. 

nrkCX*  1?DVn7  .\  be.uitifuIK  ilUistrated  booklet,  giving  full  particulars  of  the 
r  iJiJ  1  r  K£j£j  HUB  FIKK,  showing  how  it  is  fixt-d,  cost,  and  many  other 
^^^^^^^^^^^^"^ •-^—     important  points.     Send  .1  post  card  now  to 

YOUNG  &  MARTEN,  L™ 

Vepi.  L.W.,  Stratford.   London,  E. 

I>o  not  1>«  mi^lc  1  tiy  so-called  adaptibl«^  Blrless  I-irps.  which  by  their  very  conslriiction  ctn  never  l>e 
satisfac'nry.         \\ord    ■■Ill.l-y  is  cast  .in  every  i^enuine  stove. 


BY  THE  LATK 


LORD  ROBERTS 

Forty-one    Years    in    India. 

From  Subaltern  to  Commander-in-Chief. 

Popular  Edition,  with  44  Illustrations.      Extra  crown  8vo.      V^^ 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 


If  your  car  is  tyred  in  this  way   it 
is  safely  equipped  for  winter   work 


a  find  b  Dunlop  «tee!-stii<l Jed  tyres. 
c  and  d  Dunlop  grooved  tyres. 

IF  you  wish   to  be    adequ.itely  equipped  .igainst    skidding 
you    cannot   rely   on  rubber  .ilonc.      On  certain  kinds  of 
greasy  surfaces  rubber  is    un.ible    to  grip  with   sufficient 
power.      Similarly,  the  steel-studded   tread  alone  is  ineffectual 
on    a    smooth    glassy    surface,   and    thus    the    only   safe    plan 
is  to  use    the    two    kinds   of  tyres    in    conjunction.      With 

DUNLOP 

grooved  tyres  and  Dunlop  stccl-studded   tyres  you  will  be  able 
to  drive   during   winter   with  the  greatest  degree  of  immunity 
from  skidding.  -* 

liKMF.yfltKR  :  J.vrru  I  inilnp  tyre  fcvoht  Jipl/nt  in 
MiijifHul  the  irorkitrnulf  t,f  fi„ur  own  cnuutru  :  niul  everii 
Oireii/ii  t'lrr  hoiialit  K nvtt !'*'<' n  .  or  Ameriran  is  a 
hlow    fiiniril     fit     Ho'     witrhifiiiAf     nj     ynur     own     iiniuinj- 

The    Dun'r>p    Rubber    Co.    Ltd.,    Founders    throuith- 
out    the    World    of    the    Pneumatic    Tyre    Industry. 

Aaon  Cfwiti,  Hi  ruling  ham.  u  )<c|£eril  Street,  I.onil«rn,  S.W. 

F;)ris:   4  Kue  ilu  Colonel  Moll. 

DURLOP  SOLID  URES  FOR  HEA»T  COIMERCIll  VEHICLES     Tr^dT^k 


<e; 


Mr.   Hilaire   Belloc's   appreciation : 

"How  do  I  know  that  the  fellow  writes  with  a  quill?  A  most 
unlikely  habit  !  To  that  I  answer,  you  are  right.  Less  assertion, 
please,  and  more  humility.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  with  what  I  am 
writing.  I  am  writing  with  a  Watcrniiin's  Idial  Fountain  Pen.  The 
nib  is  of  pure  gold,  as  was  the  throne  of  Cliarlemagne,  in  the  "  Song 
of  Roland."  .  .  .  Well,  then,  the  pen  is  of  pure  (joUI,  k  pm 
that  rims  straight  away  like  a  willing  horse,  or  a  Jolly  little  ship;  indeed, 
it  is  a  pen  so  excellent  that  it  reminds  me  of  my  subject — the 
pleasure  of  taking  up  one's  pen." 

From  "On  Ta^ir:ff  up  On^s  Pen,"  contained  in  "On  Nolltinf,    by  Hilaire  Hetloc. 
Hy  kind  permission  of  the  Author  and  Ptib:isher. 

W.trrroan't  "  Ide.l  "  if  the  world',  be.t  Foant.in  Pen  .nd  is  u.ed  by  the  busiest  writers.  Bewire  nf 
IMITATIONS!     Nibs  to  suit  .11  h.nds.     Every  pen  <u.r.ntced.     Of  hi^h-cl.ss  stationers  and  iew,;llers. 


Ba      Ha     Sa 

AMBULANCES   & 
FIELD  KITCHENS 

Fop  Rapid  Delivery,  IModepate  Cost, 
and  Practical  Utility,  avail  your- 
self of  the  unrivalled  experience  of 

BROWN,  HUGHES  &STRACHAN,  Ltd. 

HOLLAND   GATE,   W. 

Telephone         -         -         910    Western. 

CONTRACTORS  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT, 
THE  BRITISH  RED  CROSS  SOCIETY, 
THE    8.    JOHN    AMBULANCE    ASSOCIATION,     ETC. 


UY    an    AUSTIN    and   enjoy    your    winter 

motoring  in  spite  ol  unsettled  conditions  resullirglrom 
the  war.  ihere  is  no  reason  why  your  health  should  be 
neglected.  FRKSH  AIR  is  the  finest  tonic  to  jaded 
nerves  enjoy  it  to  the  full  in  a  reliable  and  economical 
AUSTIN.  V 


The  ao  h.p.  "Vitesse"  Phaeton. 

■20  h  p.  ChftHsiH.  10  ft.  Hills.:  wheelhaKC.  Kroniid  clearance  y  ins.;  «1;.kIU-.  .Austin 
Detachable  Wheels  tonelher  willi  ..ne  «pare :  n1.-,k105  IHitihip  l.\rfs  llij..- 
Krooved.  two  Htiidded  ;  rooiiiv  four-tl..'  M-atcd  hiKly  rlhcre  i«  aL-<?oiiini(Kiuti.iii  for 
additional  or  eiiiermiiL-y  seats  to  I*  lilted  to  i-arry  two  pahHeiikfrw.  t  lie  eM  ra  .ost 
iH /■?  lih*.  fortheHtatw.  inrliidliiKtlltlnK):  deep  acnltle  da«h  wii  i  wdeveiitila 
tors  ;  dotihle  delh-.-tor  wind  xereeu  :  "  o.ie-itian  ■  type  wiileriir.H)!  tiunaK  (  ape 
ho.jd  together  with  «ide  curtains  Ithe  ho.  d  is  lixed,  when  up.  by  Miital^le  atla.-li 
nient«  to  top  of  screen) :  metttl  valanceH  l>et  ween  step  and  fiatiie  ;  p  allor.u  steps 
covered  In  aluminium;  well  in  ^lep  and  lira  ket  (or  spare  wluel ;  eiiair 
metal  tool  Imjx  on  step  ;  Bpetdonieter  and  miieane  recorder; 
electric  liKhliuK  equipment  liiiiwistniK  o(  dvim  'lo.  Hwitcli- 
lH»ard.  Ii»lter\  .two  ixiwerlul  luadlinlits,  side,  and  mil  lainp-'- 
alw)eleitriral!*elf  starter.  Knuipinent  coiiMrttN.if  liorn.hil- 
Ing  lack,  tj  re  levers,  and  full  kit  of  ttH>ls  as  i«-r  taialot,'ue. 

Price  of  car  complete  as  above  (at  workBl.  to  Siiecltlcation  G:!. 
Wlth.mt      B.l(  -  starter.  W.tho.it   electric  lit;!, 

s,l!;-i.icatioi,£Qio  S5,T!?:.-'"::d"",' 


l-illHl 


£640 


Net. 


til 


The  AUSTIN  MOTOR  Co.  (1914)  Ld.   works:  Birmingham 

LOND'IN  :  479-483  Oxlord  St.  (nr  Mar Ar.  i ).  W.     MANCHESTER  :  130  Deansgale 

NORWICH :  18  to  22  and  28  Prince  ol  Wales  Road  And  at  PARIS 
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THE  Christnins  shopping  peasoii  finds  very  few  shops 
unprepared  for  the  influx  of  trade,  and  there  are  signs, 
in  most  cai-es.  that  the  partial  stagnation  of  last  August 
has  been  forgotten,  as  there  is  every  reason  for  its  being 
forgotten  now.  For  the  shoppers  are  out  :  not,  indeed, 
in  the  joyous  mi^od  of  normal  venrs,  but  still  determined 
to  buv  and  to  do  the  buyers'  part  in  maintaining  "  business  as  usual." 
The  very  badly-lighted  streets  have  militated  against  late  shopping 
•o  a  very  large  extent,  and  to  such  a  pitch  has  the  gloom  been  brought 
that  the  opinion  has  been  more  than  once  expressed  that  it  would  be 
better  to  take  one's  chance  of  a  Zeppelin  raid  than  to  run  up  the 
accident  statistics  as  is  being  done  by  plunging  London  in  utter 
darkness  night  after  night.  Some  statistician  computed  that  the 
number  of  casualties  due  to  bad  lighting  in  London  were  already 
greater  than  had  come  about  in  any  continental  town  through  the 
dropping  of  bombs,  and  on  the  whole  it  looks  as  if  the  policy  of  sheer 
funk  bids  fair  to  render  London  a  laughing  stock.  The  powers  of  the 
Censor  forbid  further  reference  to  this  sulsject,  but  a  good  deal  more 
might  be  said. 

Christmas  shopping  is  made,  this  year,  with  a  view  to  military 
requirements  :  in  jilace  of  fripperies,  one  hears  inquiries  for  articles 
of  real  use,  and  it  mav  fairlv  be  estimated  that  quite  half  the  purchases 
of  the  season  will  be  for  military  or  ho.spital  use.  Corsec]ucntly,  the 
shops  are  making  "  lines  "  of  useful  articles,  and  in  compiling  a  shopping 
f!uide  we  mav  confine  our  attention  for  the  mo.st  part  to  mention  ol 
the  most  serviceable  of  the  articles  displayed  by  the  various  houses. 
Our  list  is  no  more  complete  than  any  other  of  its  kind,  for  to  compile 
a  complete  list  of  London's  shopping  facilities  would  require  not 
merely  a  whole  "  Christmas  number,"  but  a  whole  library.  We  may 
claim,  however,  that  the  list  is  representative  of  the  best  and  most 
serviceable  items  in  the  Christmas  display  ;  and,  after  all,  no  mr)re 
than  that  is  wanted. 

Manfield's  Boots 

The  men  in  the  trenchc^.  coii\e  first  to  one's  mind  in  connection 
with  Christmas  shopping,  and  one  of  their  principal  needs  is  boots. 
This  firm,  at  their  various  branches,  are  showing  an  excellent  selection 
of  campaigning  boots,  and  the  intending  buyer  mav  rest  content  as 
to  the  origin  of  this  stock  of  footwear,  which  is  completely  and 
thoroi'ghly  British,  both  in  material  and  manufacture.  In  addition 
to  ordinary  footgear,  cf  which  the  range  is  one  of  the  largest  to  be 
seen  anywhere,  Messrs.  Manfield  are  showing  various  forms  of  rubber 
overshoes,  articles  which  would  be  particularly  acceptable  to  the  men 
at  (he  front,  as  well  as  to  such  as  need  these  things  for  outdoor  wear 
at  home.  When  the  sterling  quality  of  the  goods  is  taken  into 
consideration  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prices  charged  by  this  firm  for 
their  goods  arc  very  moderate  ;  among  the  higher-priced  articles  there 
is  a  superfine  quality  marching  boot  at  45s.,  which  is  specially  to  be 
commended,  and  a  heavier  service-pattern  boot  at  30s.  is  also  worthy 
of  notice.  Both  these  articles  arc  quite  the  best  of  their  kind  and 
British  throughout. 

Bartlett  &  Bickley 

Few,  even,  of  the  West  End  tobacconists  have  made  a  greater 
success  of  cigarette  and  tobacco  blending  than  this  firm,  whose 
"  Imperial  Service  "  pipe  mixture  and  cigarettes,  both  in  Turkish 
and  Virginia  blends,  have  made  many  friends  already  among  military 
men,  and  have  secured  la.sting  patronage  wherever  adopted.  The 
principle  of  the  firm  has  always  been  to  specialise  in  quality,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  prices  have  been  kept  at  a  level  which  will  admit  of 
competition — and  successful  competition,  too — with  articles  of  far 
higher  price.  An  ideal  Chrislmas  present  for  an  officer  at  the  front 
is  a  parcel  containing  250  each  of  Turkish  and  Virginia  "  Imperial 
Service"  cigarettes,  and  a  half-pound  tin  of  "Imperial  Service" 
mixture,  which  the  firm  will  pack  and  send  carriage  paid  and  free  of 
cost  to  the  recipient  for  an  inclusive  charge  of  23s.  6d.  The  actual 
cost  of  these  goods  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom  would  be  just  30s.,  but 
letters  received  by  the  firm  from  military  men  go  to  prove  that  the 
value  of  really  first-class  smoking  materials  in  the  firing  line  is  not  to 
be  assessetl  in  terms  of  money. 

J.  W.  Tacon 

A  special  feature  of  this  establishment  is  the  provision  of  excep- 
tionally .soft  leather  underjackcts  for  motorists,  airmen,  and  others 
who  need  protection  against  cold  winds  in  the  course  of  their  work. 
These  garments  are  made  in  two  patterns,  a  long-skirted  underjacket 
being  priced  at  two  guineas  and  a  short. one  at  30s.  These  make 
admirable  presents,  especially  for  active  service  use.  Messrs.  Tacon  are 
also  expert  shirtmakers  and  hosiers,  supplying  only  best  quality  goods. 


Alexander  Clark,  ltd. 

Both  at  their  Fenchurch  Street  house  and  at  their  premises  in 
Oxford  Street,  Messrs.  Alexander  Clark  have  established  a  reputation 
for  first-class  workmanship  and  excellence  of  design  in  jewellery  and 
similar  classes  of  goods.  As  the  West  End  premises  are  being  removed 
to  larger  quarters  at  Prince's  House,  Hanover  Square,  a  large  stock 
of  jewellery  and  sdverwarc  is  now  being  sold  off  at  greatly  reduced 
rates,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  various  items  offered  for  sale  will  be 
gladly  forwarded  on  application.  A  unique  opportunity  is  afforded 
by  tiiis  sale,  which  includes  many  articles  suitable  for  presents  to 
campaigners,  such  as  flasks,  automatic  lighters,  etc.  A  stock  of  goods 
valued  at  £j,goo  is  being  offered  at  reduced  rates,  previous  to  the 
removal  to  the  Hanover  Square  premises. 

A.  W.  Gamage,  Ltd. 

This  year  Messrs.  Gamage  are  specialising  in  the  preparation  of 
hampers  for  the  front,  in  sizes  varying  in  price  from  3s.  6d.  upwards. 
The  quality  of  the  contents  is  good,  and  the  variety  of  selections  is 
almost  infinite.  To  one  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  wliat  to  send  and  how 
to  send  it  Gamage's  stand  is  a  solution  of  all  ditViculties.  In  addition 
to  the  hampers  the  firm  make  a  special  line  of  all  articles  of  military 
equipment,  and,  with  their  experience  in  camp  requirements  and  the 
provision  of  all  kinds  of  athletic  and  sporting  outfits,  they  are  able 
to  produce  the  best  and  most  suitable  goods  for  the  exceptional 
conditions  which  the  troops  are  called  on  to  undergo. 

Hill  &  Son 

Age  and  many  other  considerations  have  kept  a  number  of 
sportsmen  from  the  firing  line,  and  for  these  Messrs.  Hill  &  Son  cater 
with  every  conceivable  sporting  requirement.  Among  especially 
suitable  articles  in  their  list  may  be  mentioned  wire-cutters  of  various 
patterns  and  sporting  knives,  of  which  a  large  selection  is  offered. 
These  are  but  small  items,  however,  from  a  range  of  goods  which 
includes  practically  every  class  of  sporting  accessory. 

Coffee  Making 

A  \ery  usehil  present  is  the  "  Universal  "  coffee  percolator,  which 
in  a  unique  way  makes  perfect  coffee  with  little  trouble.  By  using 
this  article  in  the  making  of  coffee  all  the  original  aroma  of  the  coffee 
is  retained,  the  beverage  is  free  from  tannic  acid,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  boiling  ;  one  fills  the  percolator  with  cold  water,  and  by 
the  time  it  reaches  boiling  point  the  coffee  is  ready  for  use.  The 
percolator  i?  made  in  a  number  of  patterns  at  various  prices,  from 
gs.  6d.  upwards,  and,  in  view  of  its  extreme  usefulness  and  handsome 
appearance,  it  should  form  a  very  popular  Christmas  gift. 

Burberry's 

The  fame  of  this  firm  is  world-wide,  and  deservedly  so,  but  there 
are  many  people  who  know  of  them  only  in  connection  with  their 
famous  rainproof  overcoats.  A  visit  to  the  handsome  house  in  the 
Haymarket  will  convince  the  shopper  that  the  energies  of  Burberr5''s 
are  by  no  means  exhausted  by  the  production  of  rainproof  coats, 
and,  especially  with  a  view  to  gifts  for  men  at  the  front,  this  establish- 
ment makes  a  decided  claim  on  the  shopper.  Bivouacs  and  shelters, 
ground  sheets,   and   all   sorts  of  equipment  are   displayed. 

Elkington  &  Co. 

In  addition  to  many  fine  examples  of  silverware,  this  firm  is 
making  a  special  line  of  bronze  statues  of  British  and  French  generals 
as  paper  weights,  etc.,  and  an  exceptionally  good  model  of  Lord 
Kitchener  is  on  sale  at  l^,  .5s.  As  may  be  gathered  from  a  survey  of 
the  various  articles  offered  by  the  firm,  the  modelling  of  these  figures 
is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be,  and  they  form  thoroughly  artistic 
additions  to  library  and  drawing-room  furniture.  For  the  rest,  there 
is  a  wide  choice  of  presents  to  suit  all  purses,  and  as  regards  quality 
it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  statement — the  name  "  Elkington  "  is 
enough. 

Gorringe's 

At  this  famous  house  in  Buckingham  Palace  Road  full  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  Christmas  shoppers,  especially  for  those  who 
are  on  the  look-out  for  goods  for  the  front.  There  is  a  stock  of  socks 
at  a  shilling  a  pair,  for  in.'.tance,  which  offers  practically  the  best 
value  to  be  obtained  anywhere  ;  cardigan  jackets  of  fine  quality  at 
6s.  iid.,  and  a  stocking  cap,  which  can  be  worn  as  a  neck  wrap  and 
also  as  a  body  belt  in  case  of  need,  are  other  lines  which  commend 
themselves  to  notice.  The  goods  shown  here  as  possible  presents  to 
the  troops  are  all  eminently  practical  in  design,  and  of  the  very  best_ 
quality. 
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Wind-Screen  Match  Box  (Patented) 
Enables  one    lo   obtain  a    light    in    il>c 
sirongeit    wind.       Excellent    for     cam- 
paigning, rootoring,  eic 
Size  2  V  U  in.  sterling  lilver,  £1    12  6 

..     2gxlS  in £2    17   6 

Large    size    eieclto    plate    or    polished 
brass.  35  6 


No  X  428. 

Engine-Turned 

15-ct.     Gold     New 

Shape   Locket. 

£2    12s.  6d. 

Smaller.  £2. 

A  LtRGE   SELECTION    of 

Lockets  and    Miniature 

Cases  IN  STOCK. 


j.e,tficK:~Y. 

N".  X  2139. 

Pigskin  Very  Thin   Letter  Case,    with 

pOLkets  for  cards,  stamps,  etc.,  and  with  note 

block   to   tear   off    and  pencil,    only    12/6 

and   11/6. 

Also   as    Gent's    Card    Cases.    8'6,    and 

Ladies'  Card  Cases,  7/6. 

Also  with  note  block  and  pencil. 


"CVICKEHV 

An  excellent   present  for  our  Soldiers  at  the  Front. 

Tobacco     Pouch,     good    quality    Briar  Pipe 

and    Pipe  Cleaners,  complete  in   box  ready   tor 

pasting,  5/-,  or  £2  17s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

A  belter  quality.  8/6,  or  £4    15s.  per  dozen. 


L. 


Hi 


J 


F>r 


Friends  on  Imperial  Servics 

THE  cigarettes,  tobaccos,  and  pipes  included  in  the  follow- 
ing parcels  have  been  specially  chosen  as  representing 
the  choice  of  the  majority  of  military  men.  Friends 
and  relatives  can  therefore  have  every  confidence  when  ordering 
that  the  selection  sent  will  be  appreciated.  All  parcels  for- 
warded in  bond  direct  to  the  Front  CARRIAGE  FREE  at  the 
special  low  prices  named.  (Note. — These  special  rates  do  not 
apply  to  supplies  ordered  for  home  use). 

No.  1  PARCEL. 

250  "Imperial  Service"  (No.  17)  Turkish  Cigarettes  12  6 

250  "Imperial  Service"  Virginia  Cigarettes-  12  6 

i  lb.  "  Imperial  Service  "  Smoking  Mixture        -        •  5  0 


£1      10     0 


Special  Price,  23/6.       Postage  paid. 

No.  2  PARCEL. 

250  "  Imperial  Service  "  (No.  17)  Turkish  or  Virginia 
Cigarettes  ....... 

lib.  "Imperial  Service"  Smoking  Mixture 

Silver  Mounted  Briar  Pipe  (G.B.D.)     -        -        -        - 


12     6 

10    0 

5     0 


£17     6 


Special  Price,  22/-.        Postage  paid. 

Good   Virginia   Cigarettes  lor  the  Troops  Irom   12/6  per  1000. 
In  bond. 


I F  ladies  and  gentlemen  desirous  of  mak- 
ing  special  gifts  of  Tobacco,  Cigarettes, 
Cigars,  Pipes,  Pouches,  etc.,  etc.,  will  com- 
municate with  us,  we  will  be  pleased  to  fur- 
nish estimates  to  meet  their  requirements. 

BARTLETT    &    BICKLEY 

17  Brook  Street,  BOND  STREET,  W. 


TclcKrauis : 
'UO.VCELLA.' 


Telephone : 
MAYFAIR  4790 


An  ideal  ALL-BRITISH 
XMAS      PRESENT 


Ink 


Through   the   Post — Filled    with 
WITHOUT  A  STAIN 
on  the  Wrapper. 

Could  you  guarantee  that  the  pen  you  use  would  go 
through  the  poii  filled  nilh  inl(,  and  emcige  without  a 
slain  on  its  wrapper  ? 

Every  "  John  W  hytwarth  "  is  so  guaranteed,  and 
the  proprietors  offer  lo  send  you  one  through  the  post 
for  a  week's  free  trial  to  prove  their  claim  to  non-leak- 
ability. 

In  a  "John  Whytwarlh  "  the  nib  slides  back  into  the  barrel 
when  not  in  use.  thus  allowina  tbe  cap  to  fit  like  a  cork  into  the 
mouth  of  the  barrel.  That  ii  why  the  "John  Whylwarth  -and 
only  the  "  John  Whylwarth "  form  of  pen— can  possibly  be 
guaranteed  as  UN-leakable. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  and  officers  upon  every  one  of 
H.M.  Ships  in  the  North  Sea  use  a  "John  Whytwarlh  " 
fountain  pen.  and  among  the  recent  distinguished  pur- 
chasers are — 

THE   RIGHT  REV.  THE   LORD   BISHOP  OF  CORK 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD   BISHOP  OF  BATI I 

AND  WELLS 

THE  MARQUESS  CAMDEN 

THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  STAFFORD 

VISCOUNTESS  CHURCHILL 

The    "JOHN     WHYTWARTH" 
Scientific  Safety  Pen  cannot  leak 

Other  Special  Feature!  include : — 

(3)  The  M-Carat  gold  iridium- 
tipped  nib  emerses  moi:«t 
from  its  ink  bath  and  is 
thus  instantly  ready  to 
write. 

The  prices  are  5/6.  7/6.   10/6.  and   16/6 
Every    "John  Whylwarth"   is  stamped 
"ENTIRELY  MADE  IN    BRITAIN." 

Send  for  one  to-day  on  a  week's  free  trial.  If  not  ent  r-ly 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  your  money  will  be  refunded  in  Jull, 
together  with  postage  both  ways. 

To  be  had  only  from  the  Makers  : — 

The    City     Pen     Manufacturing    Co. 

(John  Whylwarth,  Ltd.) 

Dept.    M.L.,    14    IVY     LANE,    PATERNOSTER    ROW,     EC. 

NOTE. — .Any  make  of  pen  repaired  or  taken  in  pari  payment. 

HR.S. 


( 1 )  Long  non-rigid  feed  securing 

smoothness. 

(2)  The  makers  "  (it  ihe  nib  to 

your  hand  "  direct   from 
their  large  stocks. 
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ROUND    THE    SHOPS 

BriiSfJ  &  Co. 

Sticks  and  umbrellas  are  always  popular  as  gifts,  and  IMessrs. 
lirijjf!  &  Co.  have  specialised  in  the  production  of  these  articles  till 
thev  have  made  a  fine  art  of  the  business.  Tlie  telesccpic  shooting- 
stick  produced  here  is  the  very  best  thing  of  its  kind,  embodying  all 
possible  improvements  in  the  most  comjiact  and  serviceable  form. 
Another  item  worthy  of  note  is  that  of  leather-covered  canes  and 
crops,  a  process  wliich  gives  an  exceedingly  neat  appearance  to  the 
canes  and,  at  the  same  time,  materially  strengthens  them.  On  the 
leather-covered  crops  there  are  fixed  what  are  technically  known  as 
"'  buttons  "  within  a  few  inches  of  the  lower  end  of  each  crop,  an 
advantage  which  the  riding  man  or  woman  can  only  appreciate  to  the 
full  after  a  cold  day  out  mounted,  when  it  is  easy  for  the  ordinary 
crop  to  slip  through  the  fingers.  Again,  there  are  various  designs  of 
stick  and  umbrella  handles,  which  contain  whistles,  match-boxes,  and 
other  verv  useful  accessories,  up  to  a  form  of  life-preserver,  carried  in 
a  beautifully-balanced  stick,  which  would  make  even  the  most 
audacious  fc)otpad  sorry  for  himself.  The  collection  of  articles  on 
show  at  tliis  establishment  is  one  of  extreme  interest,  and  is  well 
worth  a  visit. 

Ross  &  Co. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  their  goods  form  a  direct  challenge  to 
German  and  foreign  trade  generally,  this  firm  merit  attention  from 
the  shopper  to  an  unusual  degree.  At  their  Bond  Street  establish- 
ment are  to  be  seen  binoculars  and  other  optical  requisites  of  the  very 
highest  quality,  and  no  more  suitable  gift  for  officers  and  men  serving 
at  the  front  could  be  imagined  than  a  pair  of  "  Ross  "  prismatic  field- 
glasses.  Many  other  articles  also  claim  attention,  and  the  display 
here  is  calculated  to  tempt  the  shopper  to  pause — and  purchase. 

Dunhill's 

In  addition  to  "  motorieties,"  Dunhill's  have  made  a  study  of 
various  items  of  war  kit  with  commendable  results,  and  their  oiled 
silk  vests,  rubber-backed  gloves,  cap  covers,  and  leather  under-tunics 
are  articles  of  exceptional  value  for  Service  purposes.  There  is  also 
a  leather  cloak,  especially  light  in  design,  for  nurses'  wear,  which 
forms  an  ideal  winter  garment,  while  ground  sheets  and  rubber-proofed 
goods  are  to  be  found  here  ready  for  dispatch  to  the  troops.  Especially 
serviceable  is  the  waterproofed  sleeping  bag  shown  at  this  establish- 
ment, both  at  the  Conduit  Street  house  and  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  firm  at  Huston  Road.  There  is  also  a  new  military  overcoat, 
which  has  already  been  supplied  to  the  Headquarters  Staff  in  France 
and  has  won  general  approval.  The  full  range  of  military  clothing 
shown  by  this  firm  is  far  too  extensive  for  emmieration  here,  and  a 
visit  to  either  of  Dunhill's  establishments  is  recommended. 

Robinson  &  Cleaver 

When  about  two  years  ago  the  War  Office  issued  orders  to  the 
effect  that  all  officers  were  to  wear  khaki  shirts,  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Cleaver,  with  their  usual  enterprise,  immediately  made  large 
quantities  of  these  shirts  to  the  regulation  sealed  pattern  and  sent 
samples  to  all  regiments  stationed  in  England,  so  that  when  the 
demand  first  arose  with  the  outbreak  of  war  the  firm  was  inundated 
with  orders  from  all  over  the  country.  Owing  to  their  large  stocks 
on  hand  they  were  able  to  cope  with  the  sudden  demand  satisfactorily, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  demand  for  khaki  at  the  present 
time,  this  firm,  owing  to  their  foresight  in  this  matter,  are  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  supply  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come  the  regulation  sealed  pattern  khaki  shirt  in  the  reUable  quality 
for  which  the  firm  has  so  high  a  reputation.  This  forms  an  admirable 
Christmas  present.  In  the  matter  of  socks  for  marching — a  detail  of 
equipment  of  which  the  importance  cannot  be  over-estimated — Messrs. 
Robinson  &  Cleaver  have  devoted  much  time  and  care  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  article,  and  this  is  supplied  either 
in  plain  undycd  wool,  and  also  in  Lovat  and  heather  shades.  Red 
Cross  rc<piirements  are  fully  met  by  the  supplies  in  stock,  while 
members  of  officers'  training  corps  and  young  olficers  joining  the 
Service  cannot  do  better  than  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  their  estab- 
lishments for  their  outfits,  which,  while  perfect  in  every  detail,  are 
moderate  in  price.  Complete  Service  kits,  either  to  measure  or  ready 
for  immediate  wear,  form  one  of  the  present  specialities  of  the  firm. 
A  New  Life-Saving  Device 

We  commend  the  attention  of  Christinas  shoppers  on  behalf  of 
our  sailors  especially  to  a  new  life-saving  device,  recently  invented 
by  Mr.  ].  W.  Gieve,  of  Messrs.  Gieve,  Matthews  &  Seagrovc,  of  South 
Molton  Street,  London,  and  styled  the  "  Gieve  Life-Saving  Waist- 
coat." The  waistcoat  can  be  worn  with  uniform,  and  in  no  way 
affects  smartness  of  appearance  or  comfort.  All  the  wearer  does  in 
the  event  of  imminent  submersion,  is  to  blow  through  a  tube,  when  a 
concealed  belt  is  inflated.  This  operation  only  takes  twenty  seconds, 
and  the  belt  is  then  buovant  enough  to  support  the  wearer  and  two 
other  persons.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  new  life-.saving  waistcoat 
will  keep  the  wearer  afloat  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Swa'ne  &  Adeney 

This  firm  specialises  in  all  accessories  to  military  equipment,  and 
produces  a  number  of  articles  which  will  add  materially  to  the  comfort 
of  the  men  in  the  field.  A  special  line  of  goods  is  the  "  insulated 
wire-cutters."  and  other  items  arc  chamois-leather  towels,  pigskin 
holdalls,  spirit  flasks,  and  knives  suitable  for  Service  use.  More 
especially  in  the  matter  of  leather  goods,  Messrs.  Swaine  &  Adcncv 
claim  con.sideration,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  goods  are  of  the 
very  best  quality,  and  thus  are  suited  to  the  abnormal  strain  imposed 
on  all  equipment  by  the  exigencies  of  active  service. 
Debenham  &   Freebudy 

In  the  matter  of  officers'  clothing  practically  every  requir^-mcnt 
can  be  met  at  this  famous  house,  where  a  special  stock  of  winter 
goods  is  on  show  A  light  and  very  warm  under-jackct  of  (luilled 
silk  at  2.58.  6d.  forms  a  very  useful  present  to  any  man  in  the  firing 
line,  and  other  things  of  the  same  class  are  furlined  and  fleece-lined 
khaki  jackets,  fur  and  fleece  lined  vests,  fleece  lined  gloves  slecpin" 
bags,  and  marchmg  boots.  F.verv  article  in  a  very  large  varictv  (?t 
goods  has  been  selected  with  the  utmnst  care,  and  is  of  a  thoroii'dilv 
serviceable  and  durable  qualitv.  I'he  items  mentioned  are  merely 
.'xamples  from  a  very  long  list,  in  which  niacticallv  all  the  needs  of 
the  men  serving  at  the  front  are  met  as  regards  clot  bin" 
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Serviceable  Gifts 

THERE   is  exhibited    at    the   Company's 
Showrooms  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
articles  suitable  as  gifts.      Dainty  Silver- 
ware, Prince's   Plate,    Jewellery,  Leather,  etc. 
All  are  chararterislic  of  the  exceptionnl  value 
associated  with  Mappin  &  Webb  productions. 

An  invilalinn  lo  inspect  ihe  Company's 
Showrooms  is  cordially  extended  : 
failing  this,  writ;  (or  illustrated 
Christmas      Catalogue,     posted     free. 

Mappin  a?  Webb 

LTD. 

Pari.  Rom-    I    220    Regent    Street.    W.    I    Rio  de  Janeiro      B.arr.u 

Nice    Johannesburg        158-162   Oxford    Street,   W.       Sao  Paulo  Lauianne 

Buenos  Aires        |  2  Queen  Victoria  Stre:t,  E.G.   |  Montreal 
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Patent  No.  9517. 

F  584— Patent  Slerlina  Silver  'All 
One"  Nail  Polisher,  conia  ning 
Complete  Manicure  Outfit, 

Complete  with  Leather  Cover. 
£2      10     0 


F772 

Indelible 

Pencil,    with 

Magazine      holdii 

refills,  sufficient  for  many 

months.  Sterling  Silver,  1  E,'- 


G  368  -Silver  Mounted 

"Secure  '    Purse 
Pigskin         -     8/G 
Morocco      -     8  6 
Crocodile    -    12/- 


F  773— Pierced  Sterling 

Silver     Stamp    Damper 

8,6 


K2293  Solid  Gohl 
Mounted  Poclte  t 
Knile.        £17      6 


G  393  Silver  Mounted 
Crocodile  Skin  Cigar 
Case,    size    6    by    3j    in. 

£15     0 
Go'd  Mounted,  £2  10  0 


G  388— Pigskin  Tobacco  Pouch. 

new  Service  Pattern. 
Sizes— No.  I.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No,  1 

6/-       71-      81-       9. 


G  100a     Electrc 

Plated  Crocodile  Skin 

Brandy  Flask,  ^-pint, 

10/6 


L    135-1  C.'.v        W,,lerproo( 

Cli  tti  r<ol[-up  Shavmg  Case 
with  Nickel-plated  Fittings 
and    finest    Sheffield    Cutlery. 

£15     0 

Size  closed,  7i  by  4J  m. 

L  784  -  Gentle- 
men s  22-in.  Solid 
Leather  Fitted 
Suit  Case,  Lined 
Leather,  wilh 
Flam  Sterling 
Si  I  ver  Brushes 
and  Toilet  Re- 
quisites. 

£12     12      0 

I  f  f  i  1 1  e  d  with 
I'.bony  Brushes. 

£10      10     0 
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I  How  to  help  Tommy  Atkins  | 

^  We  cannot  all  go  out  to  fight,  but  we  can  — 

^  all  do  somelliing  to  help  our  soldiers  who  S 

^  are  fighting  our  battles  and  defending  the  = 

S  honour  of  our  native  land,  end  in  this  way  = 

S  contribute  to  their  well-being  and  efficiency  — 

I  SEND  HIM  A  FLASK  OF  I 

I  HORLICK  S  I 


i  MALTED  MILK  TABLETS  I 


Invaluable  to  a  soldier 
in  the  field  and  most 
efficient  in  relieving 
hunger  and  thirst 
and  preventing  fatigue. 

We  will  send  post  free  to  any 
address  a  flask  of  these  delicious 
and  sustaining  food  tablets  and 
a  neat  vest  pocket  case  on 
receipt  of  1/6.  If  the  man  is  on 
active  service,  be  particular  to 
give  his  name,  regimental 
number,  regiment,  brigade  and 
division. 

of  all  chemists  and  Stores,  in  con- 
venient pocket  flasks,  1/-  each. 
Larger  sizes,  1/6,  2/6  and   11/- 


Liberal  Sample  seitt  po^t  free  for  3ti.  in  sUunps.  2^ 

HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  Co.,      = 
SLOUGH,  BUCKS.  = 

ruTilllllillllllllllllllllllililllllllllllllllllillilllllllllllililillllllir^ 


How  Do  You  Make  Coffee? 

Is  it  always  clear  and  sparkling  with  an  appetising  aroma 
and  delicious  flavour,  or  is  it  sometimes  flat  or  bitter  ? 
With  UNIV'KRSAL  Percolators  flat  or  bitter  coffee  is  im- 
possible, because  only  the  full  flavour  and  aroma  are  extracted 
from  the  berry.  There  is  no  boiling  and  no  bitter  taste. 
The  Patented  Pumping  Process,  an  exclusive  UNIV'KRSAL 
feature,  forces  the  water  through  the  coff"ce  six  to  ten  times 
more  than  any  other  percolator,  completing  the  process  of 
percolation  before  the  water  boils,  and  extracting  all  of  the 
healthful  aromatic  properties  of  the  coffee,  but  none  of  the 
bitter  and  injurious  ones. 

Rich,  fr.igrant,  and  delicious  coffee,  made  in  a  UNIVERSAL 
Percolator,  will  be  enjoyed,  with  no  harmful  after  effects, 
by  those  who  cannot  drink  coffee  made  in  other  ways. 
UNIVERSAL  Percolators  are  made  in  urn  and  pot  styles  in 
various  designs,  sizes  from  fot  r  to  fourteen  cups. 

)  UNIVERSAL  ( 
Of  all  First-Class  Ironmongers  &  Department  Stores 

Write  ior   llluiitra'fd    Dficiiptiv^    Bi>okl(rt  to 
LANDERS.  FRARY  &  Cl.ARK.   Room  O.   31    Bjriho'omcw    C!o«-.  London.    K.C 


MONEY   NEVER   COMMANDED   BETTER   VALUE 


SOMERVILLE'S 

Scotch  ilHWhisky 

As   supplied    to   the    House   of   Lords,    the   Treasury,  and    otlier         i 
Government  Oflices.  P 

Direct     from     Scotland     at     Wholesale     Prices. 

These  Whiskies  are  the  very  Hnest  that  Scotland  produces.   Whisky 

to  be  good  must  be  old.     Why  accept  vague  or  indefinite  statements 

as  to  age  }     Packing  Free.      Special  Terms  for  large  orders.     The 

Guaranteed  .\ge  is  given  with  every  bottle. 

Carriage  paid  to  your  railway  station.  POST  FREE 

GUARANTEED  AGES         12  BOTTLES        6  BOTTLES  3  BOTTLES 

21  Years  Old                             66/-                    33/6  17/. 

15  Year.  Old                                        58/-                          29  6  15/. 

10  Ye«r»  Old                                        48/.                          24/6  12/6 

6  Years  Old                                        42/.                          21/6  11/. 

4  Year.  Old                                        36/-                          18/6  9/6 
Fill  up  this  Order  Form  and  post  to  us  with  your  remittance  TO-DAY,  or  cut 
it  out  and  preserve  it  for  future  use. 
Establishoi;    i8i6. 

You  run   no   risk- 
ourguaranteekeeps , 
you  safe. 

To  Me..r..  JohnSomerville&Co.  ^^^^^^^     ._ 

CraiKmillar.  Edinburgh.  *^1^'*.        ^^.J^^^V^^ 

I  enclose  rennitance  value for      ^'^'',-.     ^^^"^^fSl 

which   please   send    nie of    your      'V*'-.      T^W^^^^^^Z^^t 

S[>eciaIIy  Selected  Fully  Guaranteed '^^■i-'*-  ^^^^^.^/^  A 

Years  old  Scotch  Whisky  on  condition  that  if      ''*^<,'"-^^*^''*^ 
it  is  not  the  finest  I  have  ever  tasted  at  the  price        >Vx^ 
I  ^hall  be  entitled  to  have  my  money  refunded.  <,  ■'■- 

■^""'   '%> 

.1  .Llrlss  %  ■••. 

L.  A-  W..  s-iJ-n 

Soraervi'Ie's  "Abbot"  Rum  Punch,  38/-  per  dozen  (Catringe  Paul). 
Sjmerville's  Pure  West  Indian  Limt  Juice  Cordial,  12/-  per  dozen  {CarrUge  Paid), 


Chosen  by  the  Authorities 

A  CAR  employed  in  Ambulance  Work  has  to  fulfil 
-^*-  very  exacting  conditions.  It  must  be  passed  by  the 
Authorities  as  being  perfectly  efficient  and  reliable.  If  you 
are  buying  an  Ambulance  you  cannot  do  better  than  select 
one  of  the  following.  They  are  sold,  as  you  will  see.  at  most 
reasonable  prices  and  are  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

KRIT 

TWO-STRETCHER 
AM  BUL ANCE 

Seating  also  fivepatients.  Com- 
plete with  electric  light,  self- 
starter,  electric  horn,  speedo- 
meter, 5  (ietachable  rims  and 
5  tyres.     Complete  kit  of  tools. 

£300. 


ARROL-JOHNSTON 
AMBULANCES 

15'9  h.p.  Two-Streicher  Ambulance, 
five  detacliable  steel  wheels,  tive 
tyres,  full  equipment,  lamps,  tools, 
etc.,  British  Red  Cross  Society's 
requirements  throinjhout. 

£375. 

209  h.p.  Ar  ro  1 -J  o  h  us  ton  Four- 
Stretcher  Ambulance,  live  detachable 
steel  wheels,  five  tyres,  full  equip, 
inent,  lamps,  tools,  etc.,  British  Red 
Cross  Society's  requirements  through- 

£450. 


Now  being  supplied  to  the 

British  Red  Cross  Society 


Immediate 
Deli  very 

Long  Acre  Autocar  Co.,  Ltd.,  127  Long  Acre,  W.C. 


I'ull  particulars  sent  and  appointment 
to    view    arranged      on     application. 
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BUCKINGHAM   PALACE 

October  15,  1914. 

For  many  weeks  we  have  all  been  greatly  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  the  sailors  and  soldiers  who  are  so  gallantly  fighting  oar 
battles  by  sea  and  land.  Our  first  consideration  has  been  to  meet 
their  more  pressing  needs,  and  I  have  delayed  making  known  a  wish 
that  has  long  been  in  my  heart  for  fear  of  encroaching  on  other  funds, 
the  claims  of  which  have  been  more  urgent. 

I  want  you  all  now  to  help  me  to  send  a  Christmas  present  from 
the  whole  nation  to  every  sailor  afloat  and  every  soldier  at  the  front. 
On  Christmas  Eve,  when,  like  the  shepherds  of  old,  they  keep  their 
watch,  doubtless  their  thoughts  will  turn  to  home  and  to  the  loved 
ones  left  behind,  and  perhaps,  too,  they  will  recall  the  days  when,  as 
children  themselves,  they  were  wont  to  hang  out  their  stockings, 
wondering  wliat  the  morrow  had  in  store. 

I  am  sure  that  we  should  all  be  the  happier  to  feel  that  we  had 
helped  to  send  our  little  token  of  love  and  sympathy  on  Christmas 
morning,  something  that  would  be  useful  and  of  permanent  value,  and 
the  making  of  which  may  be  the  means  of  providing  employment  m 
trades  adversely  affected  by  the  war.  Could  there  be  anything  more 
likely  to  hearten  them  in  tlieir  struggle  than  a  present  received 
straight  from  home  on  Christmas  Day  ? 

Please,  will  you  help  me  ? 

Mary. 

To   H.R.H.   THE   PRINCESS   MARY, 

BUCKINGHAM   PALACE,   LONDON. 

I  beg  to  enclose  £  s.  d.  as  a  donation  to  you"^ 

Royal  Highness's  Fund. 

Name 

Address 


The  Fine  Art  Guild  (T.awrence  A  |cUicoe.  Ltd.,  of  34  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.)  have  published  a  copy  of  Mr  Norman 
Wilkinson's  fine  picture,  entitled  "  Britain's  Watch  Doks  "  in  colour, 
21  in.  by  144  in.,  at  5s.  The  profit  accruing  to  the  Fine  Art  Guild 
from  the  sale  of  this  picture  will  be  handed  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  in 
aid  of  their  Belgian  Fnnd.  As  there  has  already  been  a  big  demand, 
copies  should  be  ordered  early  from  the  publishers. 

Messrs.  Brown,  Hughes  &  Strachan,  ambulance  builders  and 
designers,  of  Holland  Gate,  High  Street,  Kensington,  W^.,  have  handed 
over  to  the  War  Office  a  large  fleet  of  motor  ambulances  mounted  on 
.\berdonia  chassis.  There  are  usually  three  or  four  of  these  Red 
Cross  ambulances  standing  on  the  premises  ready  foi  immediate  use. 

Messrs.  C.  T.  Kingzett,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  and  R.  C.  Woodcock, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  in  some  experiments  concerning  antiseptic  inhalations, 
clearly  demonstrate  the  superior  value  of  "  Sanitas  Oil  "  as  compared 
with  turpentine  or  eucalyptus  oil,  and  advise  the  use  of  a  suitable 
inhaler  such  as  the  "  Sanitas  Inhaler." 


THE 


"Entente"  Protector 

For   Safeguarding  chest 
and     back     from     chill 


Made  of  dark 
rabbit  skins. 
Extremely  com- 
fortable for 
the    winter. 

THIS  FORM  OF 
VEST  IS  MUCH 
USED  IN  THE 
FRENCH     ARMY 

Price 

20/- 


Write    for    our    List    0/   Christmas 
Comforts  for  Officers  in  the  'Urenches 

Dunhills 

2,  CONDUIT  STREET,  W. 


MANCHESTER : 
88,  Cross  Street. 


GLASGOW : 
72,  St.  Vincent  Street. 


By  appointment  to 


H.M.  THE    KINQ. 


ti 


AQUASCUTUM" 


—  Regd. 


FOR   ACTIVE    SERVICE 

Extract  from  Letter  just  rectivedl 
Sydney,  N.S.W., 

Sept.  16,  1914.* 
"  I  might  add  that  never  have  I 
had  an  overcoat  that  ao  fully  lived 
up  to  its  claims  as  "Aquascutiini" 
No.  48313  purchased  trom  you. 
It  has  been  with  me  through  many 
a  tropical  storm,  and  in  not  a 
single  instance  has  wet  pene- 
trated it.     G.  H.  D." 


Officers  who  have  worn  the 

"AQUASCUTUM  " 

FIELD     COAT 

on  Active  Service  will  have  no 
other.  Orders  are  being  received 
daily  on  their  recommendation. 
See  that  your  Field  Coat  is 
labelled  "  Aquascutum." 

"AQUASCUTUM  " 

MILITARY 
WATERPROOF 

Lined  with  Wool  or  Detachable 
Fleece,  from  3  guineas. 

AQUASCUTUM"     - 
BRITISH  WARM 

Lined  with  Fleece,  Fur,  or  Leather 
Specialised  in  and  made  only  by 


AQUASCUTUM,"  Ltd.,^SV.1. 

100,   REGENT   STREET,  LONDON,   W. 


Honours— Three. 

At  the  recent  Brewers'  Exhibition  held  in  London,  The  Champion 

Gold    Medal,    The    Silver    Medal,  and  The  Bronze  Medal 

were   awarded   to 


44 


99 


OLD    MAC       and 

*' TARTAN  LABEL' 

Scotch  Whisky 


"OLD  MAC,"  16  year,  old  - 
"  Tartan  Label,"  8  years  old  - 
"  Fine  Old  Scotch,"  6  years  old 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  part  cf  the  United  Kingdom.         Cash  with  order. 

R.   F.   McLEOD    &   Co.   Ltd.,  Maryhill.    GLASGOW. 


Per  bottle. 

-  46    - 

-  4/-     - 

-  3/6    - 


Per  dozen. 

.    50/- 

-  46/- 

-  40/- 


How  is  the  War  affecting  your  Investments  ? 

The  Financial  Review  of  Reviews 

DECEMBER     ISSUE     NOW     READY 

Contains  the  followin,?  Special  t-^rticUs: 

An  American  View   of  the  War.  By  George  G.  Moore. 

What  Become*  of  War  Money?  By  T.   C.    Eld   i. 

German  Shipping:  and  British  Trade.  By   Arnold   WrighL 

The  Finance  of  the  War.  By  Henry  A.  Wat(,  M.P.,  »nd  T.  Hynes.  LL.B. 

Germany's  Resource*.  By  T.  Good. 

The  War  :  New  Aspects  of  British  By  W.   Durran. 

Extracts   from    the   World's    Press    Dealing   with  Investments. 
Digests    of    Companies*    Reports,    and   latest  Quotations  and  Dividends. 


Purchasers  of  the   December  issue  are  entitled  to  FREE   INFORMATION 
about   Investment    Securities  at    any  time    during   the  next    three  months. 


1/-  Net. 


On     all    Railway     Bookstalls, 
or  Post  Free  from  the  'Publishers, 
WATERLOO   PLACE,    LONDON,    S.W. 
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CHOOSING  KIT 

Practical   Hints 

(Conlinnt'ii  from  page  109) 

These  articles  are  written  from  practical  experience 
of  military  matters,  with  a  view  to  keeping  our  readers 
in  touch  with  the  various  requirements  of  active  service. 
Changes  of  climate  and  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  the  present  campaign  is  being  waged  render 
different  items  of  equipment  advisable  at  different 
times,  and  we  are  in  touch  with  officers  at  the  front  and 
others  from  whom  the  actual  requirements  of  officers 
and  men  can  be  ascertained.  The  articles  are  not 
intended  to  advertise  any  particular  firm  or  firms. 

I  HAVE  been  warned  that  this  is  the  Christmas  number, 
and  consequently  have  had  various  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  Christmas  in  the  trenches,  presents  for  the 
troops,  and  similar  matters,  rather  than  the  more 
normal  things  of  campaigning  and  accessories  thereto. 
And  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind — brought  to  the 
front  by  actual  experience— is  cigarettes.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  a  good  smoke,  or,  at  least,  of  a  smoke  of  some 
kind— bad  or  good— will  make  all  the  difference  to  the 
quality  of  tlie  Christmas  spent  by  the  men  in  the  trenches  and 
on  the  march. 

Christmas  Parcels 

Many  of  the  givers  of  good  things  will  be  thinking  about 
sending  out  smoking  requisites,  and  reference  has  already 
been  made  in  these  columns  to  certain  schemes  devised  that 
the  men  may  get  pipes,  which  cost  about  half  a  crown  a 
dozen,  at  a  cost  to  the  sender  of  ninepence  each,  the  balance 
being  appropriated  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  who 
volunteer  to  make  up  parcels  of  tobacco,  cigarettes,  and 
pipes.  It  is  not  implied  that  all  schemes  for  the  sending  out 
of  parcels  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible  to  the  sender  are 
equally  devised  with  a  view  to  intermediate  profit.  If  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  select  a  firm  of  good  repute,  more 
especially  when  tobacco  and  cigarettes  are  in  question,  the 
soldier  will  reap  the  benefit  and  the  firm  will  be  content  with 
a  legitimate  profit  on  the  transaction.  I  know  of  at  least  a 
dozen  firms  which  make  up  parcels  of  smoking  goods,  and  do 
the  men  well  at  a  small  outlay.  Let  it  be  remembered  by 
the  senders  that  it  is  no  use  sending  Turkish  or  Egyptian 
cigarettes  to  the  rank  and  file,  and  equally  it  is  no  use  sending 
Virginia  cigarettes  to  the  majority  of  the  officers.  In  the 
case  of  the  rank  and  file  this  statement  may  be  regarded  as 
far  more  absolute  than  in  the  case  of  the  officers,  for  some  of 
these  latter  retain  a  taste  for  Virginia  cigarettes,  thougli  the 
great  majority  prefer  Turkish  or  Egyptian.  Then,  in  both 
cases,  the  statement  must  be  regarded  as  relative,  for  if  a 
man  is  in  such  a  position  that  a  smoke  is  hard  to  come  by, 
anything  is  welcome,  and  brand  or  origin  is  of  no  consequence 
as  long  as  the  thing  will  smoke. 

Hospital  Requisites 

For  the  most  part  the  hospitals  at  the  base  and  at 
various  stations  on  the  hues  of  communications  are  so  well 
fitted  out— thanks  to  the  energies  of  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society,  which  has  acted  as  a  sort  of  Aladdin's  lamp  to  the 
medical  and  nursing  services — that  there  are  few  general 
needs,  and  requirements  are  local  and  so  different  in  each 
case  that  no  great  need  for  all  the  hospitals  can  be  specified 
— with  the  exception  of  ash-trays.  These,  of  course,  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  under  the  head  of  ordinary  hospital 
requirements,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  needed  in 
nearly  every  hospital.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  nurses  have 
bought  them  for  ward  use,  and  that  at  a  considerable  expense, 
which  ought  not  to  have  fallen  on  these  women,  who  are 
already  doing  more  than  the  majority.  Plain  papier  mache 
trays — or,  at  least,  trays  made  of  some  substance  which  is 
easily  washed  and  kept  clean— are  required.  No.  13  General 
Hospital  would  be  glad  of  at  least  500  for  ward  use,  and  it  is 
only  one  among  a  dozen  or  more  in  the  same  case. 

Knives 

A  useful  kit  accessory,  and  one  of  which  not  much  has  been 
made  anywhere  up  to  the  present,  is  a  sheath  knife  something 
like  that  carried  in  badger-hunting,  with  a  blade  of  six  inches 
or  more,  and  a  guard  at  the  end  of  the  haft.  Such  a  knife  is 
useful  in  cutting  up  meat  for  cooking  and  in  half  a  hundred 
vther  ways.  Many  of  these  knives  are  made  with  a  catch 
vhich  will  enable  the  owner  to  stand  on  his  head,  if  he  likes, 
A-ithout  dislodging  the  knife  from  its  sheatli,  and  this  pattern 
should  be  selected,  for  in  the  various  twists  and  turns  that  a 
man  makes  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  day's  work  there  is 
«very  chance  of  the  unfastened  knife  dropping  out   of  its 

{Cuntinusd  «n  page  l^i)  ' 


Hnndkercbief  prcBenta  cmn  be  »*nt  by  u,  to  friends  eti   over  the  World. 
When  they  ere  Robiotoo  &  Cleaver's  tbey  ere   eagerly  accepted. 


No.  27.  Man's  Handker- 
chief, in  Linen  Cambric,  hem- 
stitched. Sizes  20J,  19J,  and  19 
ins.  square  with  i.  {.  and  ij  in. 
hems  respectively.  tA/l  l 
Per  doz.  lU/11 
(Largest  size,  per  doz.  1.1/9) 


No.  28.  Man's  Handker- 
chief, in  Linen  Cambric,  with 
tape  or  corded  borders.  Usual 
size  ai  ins.  square. 

Per  doz.  lU/o 
(Largest  size,  per  doz.  12/-) 


No.  41.  Man's  Handker 
chief,  in  fine  Linen,  hand  em- 
broidered  with  1  in.  monogram 
(any  two-letter  combination). 
About  19^  ins.  square  with  J  in. 

Per  doz.  13/11 ^ 

We  quote  three  handkerchiefs,  we  have  others  to  suit  all  tastes  and  all  purses.     Price  List  and 
complete  range  of  Patterns  post  free  on  application. 

I     Khaki  Handkerchiefa  from    llllj  per  doz. 

Robinson  ^LCIeaver 

156-170   REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  and  BELFAST 


SERVICE  KITS 

—IN  48  HOURS. — 

Every     detail     guaranteed      correct,     in 

accordance  wilti  War   Office   regulations. 

Palttrns  and  Ealimale  post  free. 


A  large  number  of  half-finished  Service 

Jackets  always  on  hand,  which  can   be 

completed  in  eight  hours. 

INFANTRY    SWORD    £4   14  6 


WEST  &  SON,  Ltd 


Military   and  Sporting  Tailors, 

151  NEW  BOND   STREET,  W. 


(Opposite  CoDduit  Street) 


'Phone— Gerrard  8161. 


CIVIL  and 
MILITARY 
TAILOR. 


C^X(WHITE 

lO  Blenheim  Street 
New  Bond  Street.W 


CIVIL  and 
MILITARY 
TAILOR. 


OFFICERS'  SERVICE  KIT 


Daring  Ceiember 

SPECIAL  omtit; 

Lounge  Suits 

3H  gp»- 


Of  the  finest  quality   KH7\KI, 
Correct   in    every    detail, 


During  December 

RPKCiAI,   OFFBB  : 

Mufti  Overcoats 
3«  Om. 


Supplied    at    shortest    notice    at    the    following    reasonable    prices: 

Service  Tunic  <heavy  whipcord)       -        -     from  £3     3  0 

,.     <    „       Barathea)       -        -        ,,£4     4  0 

Bedford  Cord  Breeches,  strapped  buckskin      „     £2   10  0 

British  Warm  <lined  fleece)       -        -        -       ,,£3     3  0 

Service  Great  Coat         -        -        -        -        ,,£4     4  0 

ALL  GARMENTS  PERSONALLY  FITTED. 

TELEPHONE         -  -  MAYPAIR  145. 

SAMPLES  AND  ESTIMATES  POST  FREE. 


JOHN  WRIGHT  &  SON 

Military,  Naval,  and  Mufti  Jailors, 
130   St.  Vincent    Street,    GLASGOW. 


These    ESSENTIALS- 

1.  CORRECT     REGULATION 

2.  EXCELLENCE      OF     QUALITY 

3.  FIRST^CLASS  WORKMANSHIP 

4.  PRACTICAL    EXPERIENCE   OF 
OFFICERS'     REQUIREMENTS 

characterise     all     our    Uniforms. 
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Alexander  &  Macdonald 

DISTILLERS  AND  SH   BLENDERS,  LEITH 


A  Blend  of 
Old  Highland 
Malt  Whiskies 


IDYMACDONALi 

,  ("Sandy  Mac"i     ,! 
l^Pec/AL  L/QUeUR 

)C0TC+1  piSRt 

^^  10  Years  Old      j 

in 


Guaranteed 
not  less  than 
10    years   old 

ALSO  IS  AND  20  YEARS  OLD 


SANDY 
MACDONALD 

The  ideal  drink,  both  for  refreshment  and  for  medicinal  purposes,  is,  it  is 

generally  agreed,  Scotch  Whisky.   And  that  "Sandy  Macdonald"  is  the 

ideal  Scotch  Whisky  is  a  widespread  belief  amongst  connoisseurs. 


The   purity    and    age    of  this  Whisky    ("Sandy   Mac- 
donald"   is    guaranteed     10    years    old)    have 
rendered    it   famous  in   all   quarters  of   the 
globe,   and   wherever    Britishers   fore- 
gather   a    "wee    deoch-an'-doris" 
drunk  in  "Sandy  Macdonald" 
is    the    most    probable 
finale  to  the  meeting 


^ 


l^o 
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[Cunlintieil  frotn  pafie  129) 

sheath.  Men  will  make  their  own  choice  between  carrying 
a  knife  of  this  pattern  and  an  ordinary  clasp  knife  with  more 
or  less  fittings.  The  various  accessories  supplied  in  many 
clasp  knives  prove  of  very  little  use  on  Service,  with  the 
exception  of  the  corkscrew,  and  possibly  for  mounted  men 
the  hoof-pick.  On  the  whole,  the  sheath  knife  is  the  more 
useful  article,  although  it  is  a  knife  pure  and  simple  opposed 
to  a  tool  shop. 

Flasks 

It  seems  difficult,  with  men  starting  out  campaigning,  to 
persuade  the  men  that  the  flask  is  not  intended  to  provide 
casual  drinks,  but  is  intended  to  act  as  an  emergency  ration 
of  the  best  spirit — brandy  for  preference — that  can  be 
obtained.  Experience  h,*.s  shown  that  a  silver  flask  is  just 
as  clean  in  use  as  glass,  and  a  reliable  metal-covered  glass 
flask  is  not  to  be  obtained  :  the  make  has  gone  out.  The 
makers  of  Britannia  metal  flasks  claim  that  their  wares  are 
just  as  non-corrosive  as  silver,  and  this  statement  appears  to 
be  pretty  well  substantiated  by  laboratory  experiments  ;  but, 
all  the  same,  1  would  pin  my  faith  to  a  silver  flask  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  Britannia  metal  flask  ever  made.  Many  men 
seem  to  object  to  paying  five  sliillings  or  so  extra  for  a  hinged 
or  "  bayonet  "  top,  but  this  is  the  very  worst  form  of  economy, 
for  the  flask  with  bayonet  top  is  complete  as  long  as  the  user 
has  need  of  it,  while  the  flask  with  detachable  top  may 
become  useless  at  any  time  through  the  top  being  lost — a 
much  easier  matter  than  might  be  supposed.  As  for  using  a 
flask  in  a  casual  way  for  drinks,  the  man  who  has  not  sense 
to  restrict  himself  to  his  water-bottle,  and  leave  the  reserve 
of  spirit  in  the  flask  for  the  emergency  which  may  at  any 
time  arise,  ought  not  to  go  campaigning,  for  the  drink  of 
brandy  in  the  flask  may  save  a  life  at  any  minute,  and  should 
be  reserved  solely  for  such  cases. 

Towtli 

We  hear  of  men  going  three  weeks  or  more  without  a 
wash  in  the  trenches,  and  cases  of  this  are  numerous,  as  the 
admissions  to  hospital  prove  ;  men  come  in  so  dirty  and 
ragged  as  to  be  almost  unrecognisable.  Hut  where  the 
chance  of  washing  exists,  and  kit  is  scarce,  it  is  easy  for  a 
towel  to  get  "  smelly,"  through  being  packed  away  dam]), 
day  after  day,  and  the  owner  has  no  chance  to  change  it  for 
a  clean  one.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  this  drawback  can 
be  best  overcome  by  the  use  of  chamois-leather  towels — a 
curious  substitute  for  the  ordinary  article,  but  a  remarkably 
efficient  one.  A  good,  soft  chamois  skin  will  wash  out  and 
last  its  user  better  than  any  linen  towel,  it  is  easier  to  keo]) 
clean,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  quite  as  eflicient  in  use 
as  linen. 

Uevolver  Holsters 

If  one  considers  the  position  of  the  ordinary  revolver 
holster  on  a  "  Sam  Browne  "  belt  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  the  revolver  out  and  into  use  as  (iuickl\- 
as  is  desirable.  If  the  need  for  using  a  revolver  should  arise 
it  will  arise  in  a  mighty  hurry,  and  in  getting  the  weapon  into 
use  fractions  of  a  second  count.  In  order  to  overcome  the 
awkwardness  of  the  regulation  holster,  many  officers  have 
now  taken  to  wearing  the  revolver  in  cowboy  style,  with  a 
holster  that  hangs  down  the  thigh  from  a  loose  belt,  and  is 
kept  in  position  by  a  small  strap  passed  round  the  leg  just 
over  the  knee.  This  holster  should  be  of  soft,  flexible 
leather,  yet  not  so  soft  that  it  will  jfi-t  flabby  in  use,  and  in 
spite  of  its  appearance  of  unhandiness  it  will  be  found  by  far 
the  best  and  most  serviceable  way  of  carrying  a  revolver  (,r 
automatic  pistol.  Personally,  1  think  any  form  of  automatic 
pistol  preferable  to  a  revolver  for  Service  use,  as  it  is  handier 
in  every  way  and  possesses  far  more  "  stopjMng  j)ower." 

{To  be  continued  mxt  u-uk) 


SHIR.TMAKER 

HIGH  HOLBORN  LONDON,- 


J      W.    TACON 

Teltphone :  Cenl'al  Wt. 


Khak  I 
Shirts 

made    to    measure    on    the    premises    in 

^  2     HOURS 

Send    to-day    for    paileins    and    prices. 

sppci'.'ii.t    277    High    Holborn,    LONDON. 

Cables  and  TtUgrams  r  "  Skirtmaktr,  London.  " 


Shirt 


MORRIS 


28a   SACKVILLE   ST.,  W. 

MORRIS  recognises  that  tlie  present  situa- 
tion necessitates  the  inclusion  of  clotlies 
in  the  general  economy,  and  be^Js  to 
inform  his  clientele  and  the  publin  tliut  the 
reduced  price  for  a  Lounjie  Suit  or  Overcoat  is 

3h   Guineas 

For  similar  (Garments  the  usual   price   is  £5  5  0 

OFFICERS'  KITS  IN  24  HOURS  IF  NECESSARY 

TESTIMONIAL.— ■■  I  feel  tliat  1  must  th«iik  you  and  your 
excellent  titter,  too,  for  the  areiH  pains  you  took  and  the  excellent 
results  you  achieved  in  titting  me  out  in  ^6  hours.  You  are 
perfectly  at  lilierty  to  use  this  testimonial  if  yon  "ish. — Yours 
f.iithful  y  and  gratefully.  G.  li.  WEIGALL,  Major  R.ti.A." 

Khaki  Service  Tunic   £3  3  0 
Bedford  Cord  Riding 

Breeches     -      -    2    2  0 

THE  "CORSTAY"  FIGURE  BELT  (Reg.)  price 
isinvaluabletoeverycfiicertloingto  the  front. anti  ^  B^  / 
asure  preventiveagainstcold,danipand  exposure  '  *^/ 
Telephones:  Xos.  784.  728  Kt  i;em.     Telcerains  :  "Greatcoat.  I.ondor 


Infantry  Trousers  -  £1    10 
British  Warmer       -    3  15  0 


BEST 


PIGSKIN    HOLDALL 

For  Toilet  Articles.      Lined  Waterproof.      In  two  sizes. 
28/-  and  35/= 


Chamois  Leather  Towels 

Price         -         -         4  6  each. 

SILVER   TINDER   LIGHTERS   "^Id' 


SAM    BROWNE   BELT 

Made   from   best    BRIDLE   Leather. 
Price  50/- 


.    .    Extra    Large   and   Stronji    .    . 

HAVERSACKS 

made    from    an     Officer's    design. 


Pric 


12/6 


WIRE    NIPPERS 

Insulated  Handles.     Complete  in  Leather  Case. 
12/6  and    15/6. 


Send    for    Full    List    of 
.    .    IVar  Equipment-    .    . 


SWAINE  6  ADENEY 

By  appointment  to  H-M.  The  King 

185     PICCADILLY,    W. 

CHAMPION  &WILTON 


457    &    459  OXFORD    ST.,    LONDON,    W. 


MILITARY 
SADDLERY 

BRIDLES.  WALLETS  &  SADDLE  BAGS 
for  immediate  delivery. 

Price    List    on    application. 
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THROUGH    THE   EYES 
OF    A    WOMAN 

Clothes  and  the  Dressmaker 

THE  dressmakers,  whether  of  high  or  low  preten- 
sions, are  having  a  difficult  time.  Numbers  of 
them  have  made  heroic  efforts  to  keep  on  their 
staffs  and  to  give  half-time  employment  to  the 
little  run-about  pattern  girls,  who,  as  much  as 
anybody,  are  realising  that  war  is  a  cruel  affair  to  the  non- 
combatant. 

To  their  great  credit,  many  women  have  bought  gowns 
and  hats,  and  are  doing  so  still,  in  spite  of  the  burden  ot 
taxation  ;  and,  moreover,  those  who  have  stopped  to  weigh 
the  financial  problem  of  the  worker  have  paid  for  their 
garments  with  promptitude.  It  is  certainly  a  poor  kind  of 
patriotism  that  urges  us  to  give  so  largely  in  certain  directions 
that  we  are  compelled  to  dislocate  our  ordinary  channels  for 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  Nobody  wants  to  dress  up  or 
follow  fashion  blindly  when  the  nation  is  suffering  as  it  has 
never  done  before,  but  there  is  a  right  kind  of  spending  that 
helps  more  than  everything  else  to  keep  the  social  ball  rolling. 
It  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  the  numbers  of  women  who  have 
established  themselves  as  dressmakers  when  orders  only 
come  in  one  at  a  time,  and  it  is  catastrophe  itself  when  patrons 
order  clothes  with  the  air  of  a  benefactor  and  then  forget  to 
pay  the  bill  till  weeks  become  months  and  months  bring  the 
inevitable  quarter-day  demand  for  rent  and  a  host  of  other 
calls  upon  income. 

It  is  almost  exasperating  when  prosperous  women  make 
a  virtue  of  wearing  old  clothes,  for  we  all  know  plucky  and 
clever  people  who  have  ventured  their  small  capital  upon  the 
prospects  of  peace,  to  whom  orders  would  mean  release  from 
all  sorts  of  quandaries.  And  clothes  have  become  very 
reasonable,  both  in  shape  and  price,  and  have  accommodated 
themselves  to  our  moods  and  our  purses  very  agreeably. 

American  Teas 

The  resourceful  among  us  are  always  inventing  new 
ways  by  which  to  gather  in  funds  for  pet  hobbies  and  schemes. 
It  is  one  thing  to  write  in  cold  blood  for  a  donation,  however 
small ;  it  is  quite  another  to  smooth  the .  way  with  an 
invitation  to  tea  and  toast,  thus  combining  business  with 
pleasure.  The  "  American  "  tea  is  in  full  swing.  Why  our 
neighbours  across  the  Atlantic  have  given  a  name  to  this 
type  of  function  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  perhaps  it  is  a 
survival  of  those  early  days  when  sparse  communities  came 
to  one  another's  rescue  for  special  services,  such  as  gathering 
apples,  harvesting,  and  sewing.  An  invitation  by  me  at  the 
moment  invites  me  to  tea,  between  the  hours  of  four  and 
half-past  six.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  card  I  see  that 
I  am  asked  to  take  with  me  some  article  that  can  be  offered 
for  sale  at  the  tea  and  I  also  pledge  myself  to  buy  somebody 
else's  production  !  It  is  a  simple  and  ingenious  method  of 
collecting  money,  which  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension. 
The  things  we  take  are  to  be  useful  for  a  soldier  or  a  sailor, 
or  a  wounded  man  in  a  hospital,  so  that  there  are  two  strings 
to  this  cleverly-contrived  bow.  It  is  a  very  nice  point  this 
question  of  giving.  It  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  send  a  few 
shillings  as  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  or  buying  some- 
thing in  order  that  we  may  buy  again  ;  but  there  is  a  queer 
little  kink  in  the  human  mind.  People  will  allow  themselves 
to  be  cajoled  into  giving  when  they  will  hesitate  to  add  to  a 
long  list  of  subscriptions  or  donations,  however  humble. 
The  fragrant  cup  of  tea,  the  meeting  of  friends,  and  the  fun 
generally  all  produce  their  effect  upon  our  generous  impulses. 
The  amusing  part  of  it  is  that  we  are  aware  of  this,  and  we  all 
mutually  submit  without  a  murmur. 

The  Military  Post 

The  number  of  letters  we  receive  acknowledging  our 
letters  and  our  suppUes  make  us  very  grateful  to  the 
authorities  who  deal  with  that  hard  problem— the  active 
service  post.  Nobody  who  has  the  most  elementary  grasp 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  opening  days  of  the  campaign  marvels 
that  a  few  letters  went  astray,  but  now  the  safe  receipt  of 
letters  and  parcels  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  The 
"  chocolate  and  the  soup,  and  the  peppermints  were  topping," 
wrote  a  subaltern,  and  "  we  had  a  first-class  smoke  when 
the  baccy  arrived,"  was  the  acknowledgement  of  another. 
The  letters  are  much  more  interesting,  too,  and  the  Censor's 
erasures  occur  less  frequently.  Possibly,  the  youthful  writers 
have  learned  their  lesson  and  understand  the  business  better 
Anything  more  trying  than  those  first  official  post  cards 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  ;  tliey  were  so  curt,  and  were  just 
enough  to  make  us  long  for  more  and  to  set  our  thoughts 
exploring  in  every  direction  except  the  right  one. 


THE   COUNTRY 
HOUSE   LIBRARY 


Christmas   Books 


IMPERIAL   DEFENCE  * 

A  VOLUME  worthy  of  serious  attention  is  "  War  and  the 
Empire,"  which  embodies  the  practical  experience  of 
one  who  has  served  in  official  capacities  both  in  the 
Colonies  and  in  the  United  States,  and  presents  well  reasoned 
views  on  the  defence  of  the  British  Empire,  with  a  definite 
reference  to  the  actual  defence  of  the  British  Isles  and  how 
this  can  best  be  accomplished.  Although  written  in  suf- 
ficiently simple  language  for  any  average  reader,  the  book 
embodies  the  views  of  a  technical  expert,  and  in  consequence 
is  an  authoritative  work  on  Imperial  defence. 

*  "  War   and   the   Empire."     By   Colonel   Hubert   Foster,    R.E. 
(Williams  &  Norgate.)     2S.  6d.  net.  . 


THE  CAUSE  OF  THE   WAR  * 

ONE  of  the  best  books  on  the  cause  of  the  war  up  to  the 
present  is  "  Germany  and  Europe,"  which  consists  of 
a  series  of  public  lectures  given  by  the  author  at 
Bedford  College,  and  states  both  sides  of  the  case  as  fairly  as 
can  be  done.  The  case  for  Germany,  as  well  as  the  case 
against,  is  presented  ;  the  author  writes  with  a  full  view  of 
the  danger  of  factiousness  and  a  fuU  understanding  of  the 
ultimate  aims  for  which  the  Allied  forces  are  contending. 
"  Not  for  safety  only  but  for  the  larger  life,  not  for  trade  but 
for  the  breaking  down  of  barriers,  not  for  colonics  but  for 
goodwill  among  men  .  .  .  not  for  material  gain  but  for  the 
things  that  matter."  It  is  a  concise  review  of  a  great  subject, 
so  written  as  to  deserve  a  very  large  public. 

*"  Germany  and  Europe."     By  J.  W.  Allen.     (G.  Bell  &  Sons.) 
2S.  6d. 


ENGINES  OF  DESTRUCTION  * 

"  ly  ^  ODERN  Weapons  of  War  "  is  a  popular  handbook 
I  y^l  to  the  various  engines  in  use  on  sea  and  land,  and 
is  noteworthy  for  the  excellence  of  its  illustrations. 
The  text  is  strictly  untechnical,  and  is  descriptive  of  modern 
guns  and  explosives,  naval  guns,  machine  guns,  torpedoes 
and  submarines,  mines,  and  aircraft  of  various  kinds.  It  is 
not  a  texj:book  for  the  expert,  but  is  so  written  as  to  give  the 
average  man  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  weapons  now  being 
used  by  the  armies  in  the  field  and  the  navies  of  the  opposing 
nations.  A  careful  perusal  of  these  pages  will  contribute 
largely  to  a  definite  understanding  of  the  war,  both  by  sea 
and  land. 

*  "  Modem  Weapons  of  War."     By  Cyril  Hall.     (Blackie  &  Sons.) 


FOR  OUR   BOYS* 

WS.  PARTRIDGE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  have  some  capital 
Christmas  books  out  for  boys.  Space  does  not 
•  permit  of  any  long  description,  but  three  which 
have  been  brought  to  our  notice  are  well  worthy  of  mention. 

"  The  Boy's  Book  of  the  Navy,"  revised  by  Cuthbert 
Hadden,  gives  us  the  history  of  the  Navy  in  a  style  easy  to 
understand  and  free  from  wearisome  technicalities.  It  would 
make  an  invaluable  present  to  a  youngster  of  a  practical  turn 
of  mind,  the  period  covered  being  from  the  days  of  the 
Phoenician  warships  to  that  of  the  super-dreadnought.  The 
book  is  admirably  illustrated. 

"  The  Dreadnought  of  the  Air  "  is  a  thrilling  story  of 
adventure  by  air  in  many  climes,  which  commences  with  the 
disgrace  of  a  sub-lieutenant  for  a  practical  joke  against  his 
flagship  and  ends  ultimately  with  his  promotion. 

An  excellent  story  of  school  and  college  life,  entitled 
"  The  Last  of  His  Line,"  will  be  specially  welcomed  as  a 
Christmas  or  New  Year  gift.  It  is  an  exceedingly  well- 
written  story,  and  avoids  the  maudlin  sentimentality  so 
detested  by  boys,  and  which  so  many  writers  of  their  stories 
seem  to  think  essential. 


•  "  The  Last  of  His  Line."  By  Gunby  Hadath.  6s.  "  The 
Dreadnought  of  the  Air."  By  Percy  F.  Westerman.  6s.  "  The 
Boys'  Book  of  the  Navv."  Revised  by  Cuthbert  Hadden.  3s.  6d. 
(S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 
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I  FERGUSON  S  I 


ESTABLISHED    1822. 


For   the   Troops  —  Home   and 

Abroad. 

VERIQUE  CHOCOLATE 


?^^7»To°".".i?:!::f^ 


2/- 


We   pay   Carriage   on   BRITISH 
EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE  Orders 

'  3/-    and  Upwards. 

NAVAL  &  HOME  DEFENCE  Orders 

1  /-    and  Upwards. 

Orders   of   ii    lb.    and   uprcards   special  terms. 


s 


END  name  and  full  address  of  individual,  or  if 
you  wish  to  send  a  handsome  and  useful  gift 
to  a  Battery,  Company,  or  a  Battalion  send  a  remittance 
and   we  shall  see   they  get   full   value. 


Alex.  Ferguson 

ROYAL   WARRANT  HOLDER 

1  Melbourne  Place,  EDINBURGH 
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*  TALES    FROM  THE    EAST 

MR.  WILSON  has  been  most  successful  in  his  attempt 
to  make  the  wondrous  stories  of  the  Ramayana 
and  Mahabharate  attractive  to  quite  young  readers. 
The  task  was  one  of  exceedingly  great  difficulty,  as  any 
student  and  lover  of  the  original  texts  can  vouch.  But  the 
essence  and  atmosphere  is  most  excellently  preserved. 
He  has  also  been  most  fortunate  in  receiving  a  most  com- 
petent illustrator,  Mr.  F.  C.  Pape,  who  has  not  fallen  into 
the  conventional  error  of  colouring  his  native  heroines 
chocolate  brown,  but  has  given  them  the  true  degree  of 
fairness  characteristic  of  the  high-caste  Aryan  type.  He  has 
also  caught  a  subtle  suggestion  of  the  best  Hindoo  illustrators 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Queen's  collection  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  which  adds  most  materially  to  the  charm  of  the 
whole  work. 

*  "  The  Indian  Story  Book."     Retold  by  Richard  Wilson.     With 
sixteen  coloured  plates  by  Frank  C.  Pape.     {Macmillan  &  Co.)    ys.  6d. 

*  HALF    OF    HIS    LIFE 

VERY  appropriately  another  edition  of  this  book  has 
just  been  published  containing  the  progress  of  a  man 
from  subaltern  to  commander-in-chief  in  India.  The 
work  contains  forty-four  illustrations  and  numerous  maps, 
and  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  military  history  of  India 
during  the  past  half-century.  In  his  preface  to  the  first 
edition  Earl  Roberts  observes  that  the  natives  of  India  are 
particularly  observant  of  character  and  intelligent  in  gauging 
the  capabilities  of  those  who  govern  them,  and  it  is  because 
the  English  Government  is  trusted  that  a  mere  handful  of 
Englishmen  are  able  to  direct  the  administration  of  a  country 
with  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants  differing  in 
race,  religion,  and  manners  of  life.  He  reminds  us  that  his 
father  and  himself  between  them  spent  nearly  ninety  years  in 
India,  and.  in  conclusion,  he  remarks  :  "I  send  out  this  book 
in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  friendly  anticipations  of  those 
who  advised  me  to  write  it  may  not  be  seriously  disappointed, 
and  that  those  who  care  to  read  an  unvarnished  tale  of  Indian 
life  and  adventure  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  writer  is  a 
soldier  and  not  a  man  of  letters,  and  will,  therefore,  forgive 
all  faults  of  style  or  language." 

•  "  Fortv-one  Years  in  India."     By  Field  Marshal  Karl  Roberts. 
V.C.     (Macmillan  &  Co.)     6s. 


FOR  RECRUITING 

"  Punch  "  are  issuing  a  series  of  posters,  leaflets,  and  illustrations 
to  'assist  recruiting  ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  printing  below 
a  powerful  poem  which  appeared  in  "  Punch  "  on  November  4  : — 

TO  A   FALSE   PATRIOT. 

He  came  obedient  to  the  Call ; 

He  might  have  shirked  like  half  his  mates 
Who,  while  their  comrades  fight  and  fall, 

Still  go  to  swell  the  football  gates. 

And  you,  a  patriot  in  your  prime, 

You  waved  a  flag  above  his  head. 
And  hoped  he'd  have  a  high  old  tin.c. 

And  slapped  him  on  the  back  and  said  : 

"  You'll  show  'em  what  we  British  are  ! 

Give  us  your  hand,  old  pal,  to  shake  "  ; 
And  took  him  round  from  bar  to  bar 

And  made  him  drunk^for  England's  sake. 

That's  how  you  helped  him.     Yesterday, 
Clear-eyed  and  earnest,  keen  and  hard, 

He  held  himself  the  soldier's  way — 

And  now  they've  got  him  under  guard. 

That  doesn't  hurt  you  ;    you're  all  right  ; 

Your  easy  conscience  takes  no  blame  ; 
But  he,  poor  boy,  with  morning's  light. 

He  eats  his  heart  out,  sick  with  shame. 

What's  that  to  you  ?     You  understand 

Nothing  of  all  his  bitter  pain  ; 
You  have  no  regiment  to  brand  ; 

You  have  no  uniform  to  stain  ; 

No  vow  of  service  to  abuse. 

No  pledge  to  King  and  country  due  ; 

But  he  had  something  dear  to  lose, 
And  he  has  lost  it — thanks  to  you. 

O.  S. 


OFTHE  PEOPLE:- 

7^£  simple  /iberal  and 
comprehcyisivc  policies 
issued  b\j  the 

NORTH  BRITISH &MERCANTIIE 

INSURANCE  CO.  Estublcshad JdOii 

Juinds/kd,  500,000 

LONDON:-  6  I  THBEAONEEDLE  ST.E.C.  EDINBURGH:-  6-*  PRINCES   ST. 


Humberette  2-seater 

I   2-seater 
i   4-seater 

f   2-seater 
4-seater 

2-seater 
5-seater 


lOh.p. 

1 1  h.p.  J 

14h.p. 


£135 

£255 
£270 

£295 
£310 

£380 
£395 


IMMEDIATE    Deliverie*   can   be   given   of   all   Models. 


Full  Particut-irs  and  illusti-ated  Catalo£^e  Jrom 

HUMBER    LIMITED,    COVENTRY 

LONDON;  32   Holborn    Viaduct.  E.G.;      60  64    Brompton  Road,  S.W. 
SOUTHAMPTON:   27  London  Road.    AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 
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CBicKET  Blue" 


LONG  JUMP  ftCCOItO 


Rawiwfe  'PLur 


PROMINENT    SPORTSMEN 

Well-known  Cambridge  Blues  who  are  with  the  Colours 


Copyriiht,  Sltarn  &  Son 
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M 


H.M.S.  LION:     Battle  Cruiser  :— Launched  1910;  cost  about  £2,000,000 ;  normal  displacement  26,350  tons  ;  length  680  ft. ;   beam  86J  ft.  ; 
engines  70,000  horse  power  ;  speed  317  knots;    guns,  8  13"5-in.,  16  4-in.,  3  torpedo  tubes  ;  crew  about  1000. 

From  the  original  by  Montague  Dawson. 

C,i„Hikt  ,f  MESSRS.  ANDREW  USHER  &  CO.,   DISTILLERS,    EDINBURGH. 

(Established  a  century-)  "^ 
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WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  in  WARFARE 


By  "AN    ENGINEERING   CORRESPONDENT" 


I 


THE  extent  to  which  recent  scientific  knowledge  is 
being  employed  in  the  great  war  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  great  struggle.  Owing  to 
the  world-wide  field  of  operations  it  is  necessary 
to  use  every  possible  form  of  intercommunication, 
and  although  ordinary  wire  telegraphy  is  not  likely  to  be 
superseded,  there  are  several  cases  in  which  wireless  telegraphy 
has  proved  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  Army,  while  in  the  Navy 
it  is  as  indispensable  as  in  the  mercantile  marine. 

Wireless  telegraphy  has  probably  revolutionised  naval 
warfare.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  a  commander  to  sail 
away  with  sealed  orders,  for  he  is  always  in  touch  with 
headquarters,  either  direct  or  through  some  other  ship.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  wireless  station  of  the  Admiralty  at 
Whitehall  has  a  range  of  over  one  thousand  miles,  and  that  the 
naval  authorities  are  in  constant  touch  with  every  ship  and 
are  informed  of  every  move.  The  whole  of  the  Fleet  is  now 
provided  with  "  wireless,"  from  the  biggest  battleships  to 
submarines,  although,  of  course,  the  range  of  torpedo  boats 
and  submarines  is  only  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles. 

On  land  wireless  is  used  on  a  very  large  scale  by  all 
armies,  and  is  demonstrating  its  great  usefulness  in  cases 
where  no  ordinary  telegraphy  exists  between  two  places  or 
where  the  telegraphic  communication  has  been  destroyed. 
Again,  rapidly  moving  columns  can  keep  in  communication 
with  the  main  army ;  and  a  fortress,  even  when  completely 
besieged,  can  stiU  communicate  with  the  outside  world ; 
while  an  army  and  navy,  when  carrying  out  combined 
operations,  can  keep  in  close  touch  with  one  another. 

The  importance  of  portable  wireless  apparatus  for 
military  purposes  was  grasped  at  an  early  date  in  the  develop- 
ment of  wireless  telegraphy,  and  some  of  the  first-made 
portable  sets  were  used  extensively  by  the  Russian  Army 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  The  early  wireless  stations 
were  only  adapted  for  wheel  transport,  and  were  thus  of 
limited  application.  The  Marconi  Company  has  developed  a 
series  of  portable  wireless  sets  for  military'  purposes  according 
as  the  transport  is  by  cart,  motor  car,  or  cavalry. 

The  cavalry  type  of  station  is  capable  of  working  over  a 
distance  of  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  ordinary  country.  Four 
horses  are  necessary  for  transport,  the  load  per  saddle  being 
about  160  lb.,  while  everything  has  been  designed  with  a 
view  to  easy  manipulation,  and  on  that  account  the  station 
can  be  worked  within  ten  minutes  after  a  stop  has  been  made. 
One  horse  carries  the  small  petrol  engine  and  electric 
generator,  which  are  mounted  on  opposite  sides  of  a  pack- 
saddle,  as  well  as  a  two-gallon  tank  of  petrol  and  other 
accessories.  A  second  horse  carries  the  receiving  set,  the 
sending  transformer,  and  all  accessories ;  the  third  horse 
carries  masts,  sections,  and  spreaders ;  while  the  fourth 
horse  carries  the  mast,  stays,  aerial  wires,  and  the  primary 
oscillating  circuit  of  the  transmitter. 

The  motor  car  and  cart  stations  are  very  much  alike. 
In  the  motor  car  type  of  field  station  the  electric  generator 
is  driven  by  the  main  engine  through  a  silent  chain  gearing 
which  can  be  thrown  into  or  out  of  action  as  required.  The 
entire  apparatus  is  carefully  arranged  inside  the  car,  while 
the  masts  are  carried  on  either  side  of  the  car.  The  range 
of  such  a  station  is  about  seventy  miles  ;  but  the  Telefunken 
Company  has  provided  the  German  Army  with  heavier  motor 
car  stations,  having  a  range  of  about  two  hundred  miles. 
The  Germans  favour  the  use  of  a  steel  telescopic  mast,  having 
a  length  of  about  one  hundred  feet  when  erected. 

Another  type  of  portable  station  which  has  been  recently 
developed  is  the  knapsack  station,  which  is  intended  primarily 
to  be  employed  by  scouts  and  to  replace  to  a  large  extent 
visual  signalling.  The  distance  over  which  it  will  work  is 
about  from  five  to  seven  miles,  and  the  station  can  be  divided 
into  four  loads  of  approximately  20  lb.  each,  while  two  men 
ran  erect  it  in  about  five  minutes.  A  single  mast  of  extremely 
light  construction  is  used,  while  the  aerial  wires  act  as  stays 
for  the  mast.  The  source  of  energy  may  be  either  a  primary 
or  secondary  battery.  The  accumulator  consists  of  three 
two-volt  cells  carried  in  a  light  portable  aluminium  case. 
.Mo  elaborate  system  .of  tuning  is  provided  or  is  necessary,  as 
the  wave  length  employed  is  very  short  and  widely  different 
from  that  in  ordinary  use  ;  consequently  this  type  of  set  is 
practically  immune  from  interference. 

The  use  of  "  wireless  "  in  aircraft  is  the  most  recent 
application.  Wireless  communication  between  airship  or 
aeroplane  and  military  headquarters  is  of  great  service,  as 
information    obtained    can    be    immediately    communicated. 


while  the  headquarter  staff  can  give  instructions  to  the  crew 
of  the  aircraft  to  reconnoitre  special  positions.  Also,  in  case 
of  accident — due  to  motor  failure  or  in  the  event  of  being  shot 
down  by  the  enemy — the  infoimation  obtained  need  not  be 
lost  if  "  wireless  "  is  carried. 

The  operator  is  usually  carried  as  a  passenger,  and 
transmits  signals  at  the  same  time  as  he  makes  observations. 
The  difficulty  of  installing  wireless  telegraphy  on  aeroplanes 
is  very  great,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sufficient  space  to 
provide  an  adequate  aerial,  and  due  to  the  limitations  of 
weight  and  space  to  which  the  apparatus  must  conform. 
The  current  to  work  the  apparatus  is  obtained  from  a 
generator  driven  by  friction  off  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine  or 
from  storage  batteries,  while  experiments  have  also  been 
made  with  wind  motors  for  driving  the  generator.  Portable 
stations  manufactured  by  the  Marconi  Company,  and  especially 
adapted  for  aeroplane  work,  weigh  50  lb.,  and  have  a  radius 
of  about  ten  miles,  while  another  set  weighs  200  lb.,  and  has 
a  sending  radius  of  fifty  miles. 

Several  foreign  governments  have  adopted  the  aeroplane 
sets  made  by  the  Lorenz  Company,  of  Berlin.  The  outside 
dimensions  of  the  set  are  15  in.  by  15  in.  by  21  in.,  not 
including  the  generator,  and  the  weight  is  about  100  lb. 
This  type  of  apparatus  uses  what  is  "  technically  "  known  as 
a  quenched  discharge  gap.  The  Telefunken  Company 
manufactures  also  aeroplane  sets,  having  a  sending  radius  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles. 

For  aeroplane  work  several  governments  have  gone  back 
to  the  old  days  of  untuned  wireless  waves,  and  for  this  kind 
of  work  there  are  several  points  in  its  favour.  In  transmitting 
a  sharply  tuned  signal  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  adjust  the 
receiver,  and  as  messages  are  sent  in  code  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  enemy  receives  them  or  not.  Again,  if  the 
signals  are  not  sharply  tuned  a  great  deal  of  hindrance  can 
be  done  to  the  enemy  by  flying  in  close  proximity  to  their 
larger  stations  and  causing  a  great  deal  of  interference,  as  it 
will  be  difficult  for  them  to  cut  out  the  untuned  waves. 

In  airships,  especially  of  the  Zeppelin  type,  large  aerials 
can  be  employed,  and  consequently  much  greater  distances 
can  be  covered.  Since  1910  all  Zeppelin  airships  have  been 
fitted  with  wireless  telegraphy.  The  electric  generator  is 
either  driven  by  an  independent  petrol  motor  or  is  coupled 
to  the  motor  driving  the  airship  screw.  The  aerial  on  board 
a  Zeppelin  is  almost  600  feet  long,  while  the  wave  length 
varies  from  400  to  1200  metres.  It  has  been  reported  that 
some  of  the  Zeppelins  have  a  sending  radius  of  200  miles, 
while  the  Zeppelin  airships,  which  used  to  make  public 
passenger  trips  in  Germany  before  the  war  broke  out,  carried 
regular  wireless  installations,  the  same  as  are  used  on  liners. 

The  greatest  danger  attached  to  airships  from  wireless 
installations  is  the  fact  that  the  gas  may  become  ignited  by 
sparks  produced  by  induced  currents  occurring  between 
metal  parts.  This  danger  can  be  eliminated  to  a  certain 
extent  by  covering  all  metal  parts,  such  as  valves,  etc., 
thoroughly  with  a  thick  coating  v.1  some  form  of  insulating 
varnish. 

As  the  ether  is  common  property,  and  all  wireless 
messages  use  the  ether  as  the  transmitting  medium,  it  is  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  enemy  from  intercepting  messages. 
The  inability  to  send  secret  messages  is  a  great  drawback, 
and  secrecy  is  obtained  merely  by  conversing  in  code. 

Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  wireless  messages  can  be 
intercepted — only  an  aerial  and  some  cheap  apparatus  being 
required — a  large  number  o{  amateur  stations  have  sprung  up 
in  recent  years.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  have  a  Govern- 
ment licence  to  install  a  receiving  station  ;  but  as  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  hide  the  apparatus  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  prevent  spies  from  using  such  receiving  stations.  In  this 
country  it  is  impossible  to  transmit  messages  without  being 
discovered  by  the  numerous  post  office  stations,  which  are 
always  on  the  watch  for  unauthorised  wireless  messages. 
The  danger  is,  however,  that  spies  can  receive  messages  in 
code  from  Germany  without  the  authorities  knowing 
anything  about  it.  The  use  which  spies  make  of  wireless 
telegraj^liy  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  is  reported 
that  when  war  broke  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  German 
wireless  stations  were  discovered  in  Brussels  alone. 


Mr.  E.  a.  Brown,  the  manager  of  Devonshire  Park,  Eastbourne, 
lias  engaged  Mr.  Hilaire  Bclloc  to  deliver  two  lectures  on  "  The 
Strategy  of  the  War,  "  on  Friday  next,  the  i8th  inst.  During  the 
Christmas  holidays  tht-re  will  be  a  special  Christmas  programme  in 
the  Winter  Garden  at  Devonshire  Park. 
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MRS.  BELLOC  LOWNDES'  NEW 
BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN 

5s.   net. 

Told  in  Gallant 
Deeds: 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 


bv 


Mrs.  BELLOC  LOWNDES 

"  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  little  children,"  writes 
the  author  in  her  preface,  "  who  will  look  back  all  their  lives  to 
this  war  as  their  first  important  recollection,  and  this  book  is 
an  attempt  to  ensure  that  this  memory  shall  be  touched  to 
noble  issues — that  it  shall  be,  first  and  foremost,  a  memory  of 
deeds  as  gallant  as  any  that  have  ever  been  inscribed  in 
Christendom's  long  roll  of  honour." 


BRITAIN  AND  GERMANY 
28.   net. 

The  Kaiser's  Mother 

Popular  Edition  of  that  very  successful  work 
"THE    EMPRESS     FREDERICK  :     A     MEMOIR." 


Write  for  full  list  of  Coloured  Qifl-fBooks. 

NISBETS :   22  Berners  St.^  London,  W. 


Cf)ri£itmasi 


DO  NOT 


1914. 


WASTE  MONEY 

by  purchasing 

USELESS    GIFTS    FOR    CHRISTMAS   BUT 
PRESENT  YOUR  FRIENDS  WITH  ONE  OF 


SUTTON'S  COMPLETE 
, ,    COLLECTIONS  OF 


GARDEN      SEEDS 


VEGETABLES  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
and  reduce  household  expenditure 

FLOWERS  easily  raised  from  seed  that  will  be 
a  delight  throughout  the  summer 


12       .,        Flmr       „         l'"/- 


Veistalili 
Flowir 

Vaiatikli 
Flowar 

Vaietabia 

Flower 

Potatoea 


and 


and 


14/- 
17/6 


and  21/- 
Btkir  ctllectians  up  to  £5  ta.  Od. 

CkirriaQe  Free. 
Full  particulars  on  application. 

SUTTON  &  SONS 

a*t  »ing;'«  AeebMnen. 

READING 

Pl»«»«   jiddrMi    Dapartmsnt     E. 


Protection   and  Economy 

V. 

Loss  and  Waste  of  Money 


It  is  claimed  that  national  economics  will 
exercise  an  enormous  influence  dur- 
ing the  present  conflict — the  last 
millions  are  to  sway  the  victory. 
The  necessity  for  ^' waste  elimination" 
is  imperative  with  wholesale  and 
retail  merchants,  Municipalities, 
Government  Departments,  Insurance 
Associations,  Go-operative  Societies, 
Multiple  Store  Gompanies,  and 
many  other  concerns.  Prompt  re- 
liable information — close  contact 
with  important  details — is  now  of 
vital  importance  in  the  satisfactory 
control  of  affairs. 

For  this  purpose  a  fine  example  of  time 
and  money-saving  ingenuity  is  dis- 
closed in  the  latest  developments  of 
the  Gash  Register  idea.  Originally, 
the  object  of  these  machines  was 
most  simple,  but  their  utility  has 
far  out-distanced  the  scope  of 
their  inventor's  imagination.  Gash 
Registers  to-day  are  faithfully  per- 
forming duties  in  such  institutions 
as  named  above  by  furnishing 
the  directorate  with  confidential  in- 
formation, unobtainable  otherwise. 
They  are  checking,  totalising, 
analysing,  creating  enthusiasm,  and 
restraining  human  weaknesses  in 
'  the  least  thought  of  places. 

Just  consider  for  a  moment,  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  establishments 
which  are  at  this  time  undermanned 
or  newly  staffed.  With  these 
marvellous  machines  one  is  able, 
without  a  single  word  or  question 
to  cashier,  book-keeper,  or  account- 
ant, to  obtain  for  personal  information 
the  precise  amount  of  Bank  Deposits, 
Gheques  Drawn,  Goods  Purchased, 
Bills  Paid,  Gash  and  Gredit  Tran- 
sactions, Credit  Accounts  Paid, 
Petty  Gash,  etc. 

Many  subscribers  to  "Land  and  Water" 
are  as  deeply  interested  in  business 
economics  as  in  any  of  the  national 
problems  now  being  so  ably  dealt 
with  in  this  journal.  Readers  are 
earnestly  invited  to  write  to  The 
National  Cash  Register  Company, 
Limited,  225  Tottenham  Gourt  Road, 
London,  W. — without  a  particle  of 
obligation— for  personal  information 
or  literature  that  will  be  helpful  to 
the  better  control  of  their  business 
affairs. 
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JOHNNIE   WALKER 
WAR  CARTOON  No.  7. 


Guaranteed  same  quality 
throughout    the  world. 


JOHN    WALKER    &     SONS,     Ltd.,      Scotch     Whisky     Distili.rrs,      KILMARNOCK. 
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DEATH  OF  MR. 
BIRKENHEAD   GLEGG 

One  of  the  oldest  Cheshire  Families 

WE  regret  to  announce  the  death,  which  took 
place  at  Backford  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
November  25,  of  Mr.  Birkenhead  Glegg, 
Lord  of  the  Manors  of  Backford,  Thurstaston 
and  Irby.  Mr.  Glegg,  who  had  been  ill  for 
about  six  months,  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  famihes  in 
Cheshire,  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Lieutenant -Colonel 
Edward  Holt  Glegg,  whom  he  succeeded  to  the  Backford  and 
other  estates  in  Wirral.  Mr.  Glegg  was  66  years  of  age  and 
was  a  bachelor.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards 
held  a  commission  in  the  7th  Royal  Fusiliers.  The  estate 
devolved  upon  him  in  1877,  and  since  the  tenantry  have 
found  him  to  be  an  extremely  generous  landlord.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  very  kindly  disposition,  and  was  always  ready 
to  help  the  poor  in  the  district  of  Backford  or  to  assist  any 
good  cause.  Among  the  interesting  family  heirlooms  at 
Backford  Hall  is  a  toy  silver  tea  service,  consisting  of  a  teapot, 
coffee  pot,  sugar  basin,  two  caddies,  saucepan,  three  spoons, 
and  an  urn,  which  were  given  as  a  christening  present  to  the 
son  of  William  Glegg,  of  Gayton  Hall,  Cheshire,  by  William  HI. 
in  1694.  The  service  bears  an  inscription  which  states  that 
the  service  was  "  given  as  a  christening  present  to  tlie  son  of 
William  Glegg,  of  Gayton  Hall,  Cheshire,  who  was  made  a 
Knight  by  William  IIL  on  the  occasion  of  his  staying  one 
night  at  Gayton  Hall  on  his  way  from  Parkgate  to  Ireland, 
A.D.  1694." 

The  estates  of  the  Manor  of  Backford  were  sold  shortly 
after  1570  to  Henry  Birkenhead  from  a  family  named  Parr. 
The  Birkenheads  continued  in  possession  of  Backford  until 
the  family  became  extinct  in  heirs  male  in  1724,  upon  the 
death  of  Thomas  Birkenhead,  who  left  two  nieces  co-heiresses. 
The  elder,  Frances,  married  John  Glegg,  of  Irby,  and  the 
younger,  Wilham  Glegg,  of  The  Grange.  Upon  the  decease 
of  the  latter  without  surviving  issue  the  entire  property 
became  united  and  passed  eventually  into  the  hands  of  the 
deceased  gentleman,  who  was  Lord  of  the  Manors  of  Backford, 
Thurstaston,  and  Irby.  The  Manor  of  Thurstaston  devolved 
upon  deceased  through  Colonel  John  Baskervyle  Glegg,  to 
whom  it  passed  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Browne,  of 
Marchwicl  Hall,  in  1832,  and  who  was  military  secretary  to 
General  Lord  Aylmer,  Governor  General  of  Canada.  The 
township  of  Irby  was  sold  to  Edward  Glegg,  the  younger  son 
of  John  Glegg,  of  Grange,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the 
father  of  the  late  Mr.  Birkenhead  Glegg.  Since  he  succeeded 
his  father  to  the  property  Mr.  Glegg  resided  on  the  Backford 
estate.  In  Mortimer's  "  History  of  Cheshire  "  his  family  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  few  exceptions  who  have  continued  to 
reside  on  their  estates  from  very  early  times.  Backford  Hall 
first  appears  to  have  become  the  residence  of  the  Birkenheads 
in  1605,  in  which  year  the  entries  of  their  baptisms  com- 
menced there,  and  ceased  at  Waverton,  the  parish  church  of 
their  other  residence  at  Huxley. 

The  old  hall  at  Backford  was  taken  down  and  its  site 
occupied  by  the  present  handsome  brick  mansion  of 
Elizabethan  Gothic  style,  built  by  deceased's  great-grand- 
father from  designs  of  John  Cunningham,  a  famous  Liverpool 
architect,  which  were  prepared  in  1848. 

An  ancestor  of  deceased  was  Sir  Ralph  Birkenhead,  the 
first  Recorder  of  Chester,  whose  name  is  commemorated  in 
an  inscription  on  a  stone  in  the  City  Walls  of  Chester,  near 
the  Recorder's  Steps. 

The  deceased  gentleman  was  trustee  of  the  church 
charities  of  Backford,  a  Freeman  of  the  City  of  Chester,  a 
member  of  the  Royal,  the  Cheshire,  and  the  Wirral  and 
Birkenhead  Agricultural  Societies.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Cheshire  Hunt,  with  which  his 
family  had  been  associated  for  generations,  and  he  was  known 
•  as  a  hard  rider  to  hounds,  breeding  also  hunters  for  his  own 
use.  He  also  hunted  with  the  Harriers.  His  family,  which 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Cheshire,  had  lived  at  Backford  in 
direct  descent  since  the  year  1605.  A  branch  of  the  family 
is  now  resident  in  the  Nantwich  district.  Mr.  Glegg  is 
succeeded  in  the  estates  by  his  only  brother,  Mr  Edward 
Maxwell  Glegg. 

The  interment  took  place  in  the  Backford  church- 
yard. 

The  British  Commercial  Gas  Association  hns  encoiimgcd  all  its 
young  men  to  join  the  Army,  but  their  places  will  be  kept" open  for 
them.  Special  facilities  are  being  given  to  hospitals  in  lif^liting  ami 
heating,  and  the  Company  has  maintained  a  staff  at  home  strong 
enough  to  prevent  all  fear  of  a  deficiency  of  gas. 


is  a  splendid  gift ; 
it  will  be  admired, 
put  to  practical  use, 
and  used  every  day 
for    many    years. 


Swan  "  Pens  are  made 
in  London  for  the 
British,  Colonial,  and 
European  Markets, 
aod  in  New  York  for 
U.S.A. 


Post  now 
for  the 

ARMY 

and 

NAVY. 


THE    SCHULTZE    COMPANY,    LTD. 

SOLE   IHAHERS   OF 
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SCHULTZE 
LIGHTNING 

GUNPOWDER. 


THE  Company  desires  to  inform  tine 
Sporting  Public  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Company  is  entirely 
British.  There  are  no  alien  Shareholders, 
and  all  the  Directors  and  Employees  are 
British.  The  Schultze  Powders  were  the 
first  smokeless  sporting  powders  made, 
and  have  been  manufactured  since  1869 
at  the  Company's  Works  In  Hampshire. 
Sportsmen  may  therefore  continue  to 
use  the  Schultze  Co.'s  Gunpowders  with 
the  knowledge  that  by  so  doing  they 
are  supporting  a  purely  British  Industry. 

Fop  the  SCHULTZE  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

O.  G«  WILL,  Secretary. 
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I  How  to  help  Tommy  Atkins  | 

^                  We  cannot  all  go  out  to  fight,  but  we  can  ^ 

=                  all  do  something  to  help  our  soldiers  who  = 

^                  are  fighting  our  battles  and  defending  the  = 

^                  honour  of  our  native  land,  and  in  this  way  ^ 

S                  contribute  to  their  well-being  and  efficiency  ^ 

I  SEND  HIM  A  FLASK  OF  I 

i  HORLICK  S  I 

i  MALTED  MILK  TABLETS  | 

Invaluable  to  a  soldier  — 

in   the   field    and    most  ^ 

efficient     in      relieving  ^ 

hunger  and  thirst  = 

and  preventing  fatigue.  = 

We  will  send  post  free  to  any  ^ 

address  a  flask  of  these  delicious  — 

and  sustaining  food  tablets  and  ~ 

a    neat   vest    pocket   case    on  ^ 

receipt  of  1/6.    If  the  man  is  on  — 

active  service,  be  particular  to  — 

give     liis     name,     regimental  ^ 

number,  regiment,  brigade  and  s 

division.  zz 


If  your  car  is  tyred  in  this  way   it 
is  safely  equipped  for  winter   work 

,a  d\ 


Of  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  in  con- 
venient pocket  flasks,  1/*  each. 
Larcer  sizes,  1/6,  2/6  and  11/- 


Liberat  SamfU  sent  post  free  for  3d.  m  stamps. 


HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  Co..      = 
SLOUGH.  BUCKS.  E 

nirilllllllillllllllllllliiilllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllF 


a  and  b  Dunlop  steel-itudded  tyres. 
c  and  d  Dunlop  grooved  tyret. 

IF  you  wish   to  be    adequately  equipped  against   skidding 
you    cannot   rely   on  rubber  alone.      On  certain  kinds  ot 
greasy  surfaces  rubber  is    unable    to  grip  with  sufficient 
power.     Similarly,  the  steel-studded  tread  alone  is  ineffectual 
on    a    smooth    glassy    surface,   and   thus    the    only   safe    plan 
Is  to  use    the    two    kinds    of   tyres    in    conjunction.       With 

DUNLOP 

grooved  tyres  and  Dunlop  stcel-studded  tyres  you  will  be  able 

to  drive   during   winter  with  the  greatest  degree  of  immunity 

from  skidding. 


REMEMBER  :  Every  Dunlop  tyre  bought  help/t  to 
support  the  worhveofile  of  your  o^vn  country  :  and  every 
foreign  tyre  bonyht  —  European  or  Americayi  —is  a 
blow    aimed    at    the    workpeople    of    your    own    country. 

The    Dunlop    Rubber    Co.   Ltd.,    Founders    through- 
out   the    World    of    the    Pneumatic    Tyre    Industry. 

Aston  Cross,  Birmingham.  14  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W, 

haris:   4  Rue  dii  Colonel  Moll. 


DUILOP  SOLID  TTRE8  FOR  HEAVY  CQIIERCIAL  VEHICLES     Tr.d.  n>.,k. 


^  VIRGINIA  aOARETTES  "^ 

^  T/^TT-KT     TIT     A  "VrTTiTD       JP^      O/^MQ  % 


I 


I 


1 


JOHN  PLAYER  &  SONS 

beg  to  draw   the   attention 

of  connoisseurs  to 

"PERFECTOS   No.  2 

hand-made  Cigarettes.  They 
are  distinguished  by  a  superb 
delicacy,  the  result  of  a 
matchless  blend  of  the  finest 
Virginia  Tobacco. 

10    -    6d.     20    -  V' 

50   -    2/6     100  -  4/9    ^ 


"PERFECTOS   FINOS"    are 

larger  Cigarettes  of  the  same  quality 

JOHN  PLAYER  &  SONS, 

Nottingham. 


#\ 


/>% 


# 


The  Imperial  Tob  -ceo  Co.  (of  Qreat  Britain  and        /^N 
IreUod)  Ltd.  SSy 


How  Do  You  Make  Coffee? 

Is  it  always  clear  and  sparkling  with  an  appetising  aroma 
and  delicious  flavour,  or  is  it  sometimes  flat  or  bitter  ? 
With  UNIVERSAL  Percolators  flat  or  bitter  cofFee  is  im- 
possible, because  only  the  full  flavour  and  aroma  are  extracted 
from  the  herry.  There  is  no  boiling  and  no  bitter  taste. 
The  Patented  Pumping  Process,  an  exclusive  UNIVERSAL 
feature,  forces  the  water  through  the  coffee  six  to  ten  times 
more  than  any  other  percolator,  completing  the  process  of 
percolation  before  the  water  boils,  and  extracting  all  of  the 
healthful  aromatic  properties  of  the  coffee,  but  none  of  the 
bitter  and  injurious  ones. 

Rich,  fragrant,  and  delicious  cofFee,  made  in  a  UNIVERSAL 
Percolator,  will   be  enjoyed,  with   no   harmful  after  effects, 
by  those  who  cannot  drink  cofFee  made  in  other  ways. 
UNIVERSAL  Percolators  are  made  in  urn  and  pot  styles  in 
various  designs,  sizes  from  four  to  fourteen  cups. 

)  UNIVERSAL  ( 
Of  all  First-CIass  Ironmongers  &  Department  Stores 

Write  for   Illustrated  Dcscriplivr'   Booklet  to 
LANDERS.  FRARY  &  CLARK.  Room  O,   31     Bartholomew    Clo«c.  London.    E.C. 
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THROUGH    THE   EYES 
OF    A    WOMAN 

War  Emeritency  Entertainments 

IF  the  war  has  had  no  other  beneficent  side  issues  we 
may  count  it  as  a  great  privilege  tliat  this  admirable 
alliance  of  professional  people  has  come  into  being. 
We  cannot  keep  going  if  we  are  to  live  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  gloom,  and  in  the  intervals  between  our  daily 
committees  we  can  do  ourselves  and,  consequeritly,  others 
an  immense  amount  of  good  by  congenial  relaxation.  For  a 
few  shillings  we  may  sit  at  the  Carlton,  the  Hyde  Park 
Hotel,  or  Claridge's,  and  various  other  comfortable  places 
and  enjoy  a  good  concert,  interspersed  with  brief  recitations 
by  the  best  men  and  women  who  have  ever  graced  the  stage. 
The  whole  scheme  is  simple  and  i)ractical ;  it  is  being  run  in 
a  businesslike  way,  and  though  "  on  their  own  merits  modest 
men  are  dumb,"  the  promoters— Muriel  Viscountess  Helmsley, 
Mr.  Isidore  de  Lara,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Selfridge— deserve  our 
very  grateful  recognition.  Claridge's  Hotel  is  the  address  of 
the  office,  and  here  seats  may  be  booked  and  particulars 
obtained,  and  all  the  Keith,  Prowse  bureaux  have  tickets  to 
sell.  Artists  who  wish  to  perform  send  in  their  names,  and 
they  are  guaranteed  a  definite  sum  as  a  minimum.  Fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  go  to  the  guarantee  fund  and  fifty 
per  cent,  to  the  artists.  There  is  no  wastage  of  any  sort,  for 
there  is  an  honorary  secretaryship  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Morley,  and  a  generous  giving  of  talent  and  of  time 
on  the  part  of  those  who  can  aflbrd  to  lend  their  services. 
It  is  just  one  more  instance  of  the  consolidating  effect  of  a 
great  national  trial,  and  the  originators  of  the  scheme  have 
every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  support  they  have  received. 
The  time  of  stress  goes  on,  however,  and  it  is  well  to  have 
fresh  relays  of  supporters,  who  will  come  to  the  concerts  for 
their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  very  glad  to 
gather  in  a  little  harvest.  There  is  something  about  the 
necessities  of  artistic  people  that  strikes  a  deeper  chord  than 
that  of  mere  sentiment.  We  forget  sometimes,  when  war 
materia!  seems  the  great  and,  indeed,  the  only  need  of  the 
moment,  how  much  we  have  depended  upon  art  and  music 
for  our  consolation.  These  things  are  bound  up  in  the  life  of 
the  nation  more  than  we  remember ;  they  have  helped  to 
make  the  courage  we  are  so  proud  of,  and  it  is  just  as  much 
a  matter  of  expediency  to  keep  "  hearts  and  lutes  "  in  tune 
as  it  is  one  of  common  sympathy. 

Stars  of  Small  Magnitude 

It  is  not  only  the  great  lights  who  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  shine  in  public,  but  the  numbers  of  young  creatures — lesser 
luminaries — who  were  just  hoping  to  make  a  beginning,  when 
calamity  overtook  us  all.  Several  well-known  women  have 
embarked  upon  "  singing  "  teas,  which  they  give  in  their 
houses  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  for  which  they  engage  the 
services  of  girls  who  sing  or  recite,  or  who  can  produce  a 
clever  little  dialogue.  It  is  a  pleasant  way  of  doing  something 
that  is  very  greatly  needed  ;  and  not  only  are  these  teas  the 
means  of  reducing  financial  anxiety,  but  it  gives  young  artists 
a  chance  of  becoming  known  to  the  concert-going  pubhc. 
They  can  test  their  powers  and  learn  how  to  get  into  touch 
with  that  elusive  thing — public  approval.  There  is  a  small 
guarantee  fund,  in  case  of  any  shortage  of  patronage,  but  the 
idea  has  proved  itself  so  valuable  that  so  far  all  goes  well. 
We  can  all  afford  to  give  a  tea  ;  we  all  know  people  who  will 
take  half-crown  tickets,  and  the  names  of  the  artists  who  will 
be  glad  of  an  engagement  are  very  easily  obtained.  It  is 
also  a  very  excellent  opportunity  for  the  girls  of  the  period 
to  think  out  a  well-arranged  programme,  make  provision  for 
the  seating  of  people,  and  carry  out  the  numerous  details 
that  present  themselves  for  solution. 

There  are  no  parties  to  speak  of  in  prospect ;  and  how 
couJd  there  be  ?  But  there  are  a  hundred  and  one  ways  of 
being  busy  that  commend  themselves  to  consideration. 
Another  fond  idea  is  a  "  picture  "  tea.  Here  all  sorts  of 
small  sketches  by  youthful  aspirants  are  on  view,  priced 
modestly,  and  set  out  to  the  best  advantage.  The  tea  has 
to  be  given  in  a  well-lighted  room,  and  the  givers  must  get 
into  touch  with  artists  and  others  who  can  find  the  objeis 
d'art.  Autolycus  himself  would  have  been  hard  put  to  it 
to  carry  round  examples  of  the  modern  woman's  handicraft  ; 
so  to  the  pictures  may  be  added  a  little  simple  jewellery, 
modern  calligraphy  used  upon  New  Year  cards,  bookbinding, 
and  so  on.  Just  before  Christmas,  in  spite  of  diminished 
incomes  and  the  prospects  of  taxation,  we  shall  manage  to 
find  a  few  pounds  for  distribution,  and  the  "  picture  "  tea 
will  probably  extract  more  from  us  than  we  ever  meant  to 
spend.  >  Erica. 


WAR   LOAN 
OVER  -  SUBSCRIBED 


Another   and    more    profitable    Investment  now 
oflfered  disappointed  Subscribers. 


ilt   WITH   GUARANTEED  APPRECIATION 
OF  CAPITAL. 


The  War  Loan  having  been  over-subscribed,  there  ii  no 
longer  reason  why  the  still  more  lucrative  Investment 
offered  by  the  "Sun  Life  of  Canada"  should  not  be  widely 
advertised.  It  is  an  ofTer  that  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
anyone  seeking  a  really  safe  and  profitable  investment. 

As  against  the  3J,  per  cent,  of  the  War  Loan,  the  investment 
ofTered  by  the  "  Sun  Life  of  Canada  "  yields  a  guaranteed  4 J  per 
cent.  The  Company  further  guarantees  the  Capital  against 
depreciation  ;  in  fact,  it  undertakes  to  return  a  sum  in  excess  of 
the  original  amount  invested.  The  capital  may  be  withdrawn 
any  time  after  ten  years,  or  is  instantly  repaid  upon  proof  of  death. 

The  "  Sim  Life  of  Canada"  is  one  of  the  strongest  Insurance 
Institutions  in  the  world.  Its  assets  of  £"11,300,000  are  under 
Government  supervision,  and  its  income,  now  some  ;£^2, 900,000, 
is  rapidly  increasing.  An  undivided  surplus  of  over  /"l, 000, 000 
makes  the  security  offered  by  this  great  company  unsurpassed  in 
the  annals  of  insurance. 

The  rates  for  annuities  are  the  best  obtainable  from  any  first- 
class  company.  Any  investor  wishing  to  buy  an  Annuity,  and  in 
difficulty  about  the  sale  of  his  shares,  should  communicate  with 
the  Manager,  who  may  be  able  to  point  a  very  satisfactory  w;iy 
out  of  the  difficulty.  Call  or  write.  Your  inqiiiries  will  be 
treated  as  confidential. 

J.   F.   JUNKIN   (Manager), 

"SUN    LIFE    OF    CANADA," 

33  Canada  House,  Norfolk  St.,  London,  W.C. 


The  BEST  for  USE  on 
LAND  and  WATER 


ROYAL  ARMS 

RARE    OLD 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 

SPECIAL    LIQUEUR 


SCOTCH 


The     most    perfect    example     of    the    Art    of 
Blending — the  result  of  130  years'  experience. 

Proprietors  : 

J.  G.  THOMSON  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

LEITH,   SCOTLAND. 


Alto  at   17    FENCHURCH    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 
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CHOOSING  KIT 

Practical  Hints 

{Continuid  from  page  131) 

THESE  articles  are  written  from  practical  experi- 
ence of  military  matters,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
our  readers  in  touch  with  the  variousrequirements 
of  active  service.  Changes  of  climate  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  the  present  campaign  is  being 
waged  render  different  items  of  equipment  advisable  at 
different  times,  and  we  are  in  touch  with  officers  at  the 
front  and  others  from  whom  the  actual  requirements  of 
officers  and  men  can  be  ascertained.  The  articles  are 
not  intended  to  advertise  any  particular  firm  or  firms. 

The  Poncho 

The  average  civilised  man  considers  a  blanket  as  a 
blanket,  and  is  quite  content  that  it  should  fulfil  the  one 
purpose.  Civilisation  has  its  drawbacks.  'Way  out  in  Mexico, 
and  in  Spanish-America  generally,  the  average  man  is  not 
content  with  his  blanket  as  the  European  knows  it.  He 
punches  a  hole  through  the  middle,  and  wlien  he  gets  up  in 
the  morning  he  sticks  his  head  through  the  middle  of  the 
blanket  ;  and,  behold,  the  blanket  is  a  cape !  So  very 
simple  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  very  efficient  is  this  idea  of 
the  poncho  that  it  is  a  matter  for  speculation  why  it  has  not 
been  more  generally  adopted,  especially  for  campaigning 
purposes.  It  was  adopted  by  more  than  one  firm  of  equip- 
ment manufacturers  during'  the  South  African  War,  but 
since  that  time  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  J  own 
that,  though  I  am  talking  about  kit  to  ])ractical  men  for  a 
good  part  of  nearly  every  day,  the  idea  had  not  occurred  to 
me  in  connection  with  the  work  in  Manders. 

The  Poncho  Improved 

I.ast  week,  however,  I  came  across  the  poncho  improved 
and  extended  almost  out  of  recognition.  It  was  no  longer  a 
blanket,  but  a  fur-lined  sleeping  bag,  so  finely  made  and 
finished  that  the  total  weight  was  not  more  than  six  pounds. 
By  means  of  a  series  of  spring  fastenings  the  fur-lined  square 
:s  doubled  over  to  form  the  bag,  and  when  these  are 
unfastened  a  hole  in  the  middle  admits  the  head,  and  there 
is  the  cape,  with  a  waterproof  collar  which  closes  up  the  hole 
when  the  cape  is  required  as  a  sleeping  bag.  It  is  the 
warmest,  lightest,  and  best  tiling  of  its  kind  I  have  seen  yet. 
1  could  not  ascertain  how  the  waterproofing  would  be  affected 
by  frost,  for  that  is  a  drawback,  apparentlv  insuperable, 
attaching  to  all  rubber-proofed  things  ;  but  this  particular 
proofing  had  been  subjected  to  270  degrees  (Fahrenheit,  of 
course)  of  heat  without  appreciably  diminishing  its  usefulness, 
a  test  which  speaks  volumes  for  its  quality. 

At  a  Present 

There  is  one  point  in  this  matter  that  is  worthy  of 
emphasis.  The  present  postal  regulations  enact  that  no 
parcel  sent  to  the  Expeditionary  Force  shall  exceed  seven 
pounds  in  weight,  instead  of  the  more  familiar  eleven  pounds. 
This  fur-lined  sieeping-bag-cape  comes  within  the  postal 
_  limits,  and  thus  it  is  still  available  as  a  Christmas  or  New 
'  Year's  gift  to  an  officer  at  the  front — or  thereabouts.  And 
I  know  of  no  more  suitable  present,  for,  as  already  remarked, 
it  is  the  last  word  in  comfort  and  efficiency  as  a  sleeping  bag, 
while  especially  for  mounted  men  such  a  cape  would  be 
eminently  serviceable,  in  addition  to  a  good  rainproof  coat 
or  whatever  outside  garment  the  man  in  question  is  carrying. 
I  saw  the  same  idea  carried  ou{;  in  goatskin,  and  also  with 
camelrhair  lining  ;  but  the  six-pound  article  is  quite  the 
best  of  all  of  its  class,  and  the  only  one  which,  as  regards 
weight,  can  be  considered  practicable  as  a  cape  in  addition 
to  its  other  use. 

The  Problem  of  Invisibility 

The  conspicuousness  of  the  ordinary  Sam  Browne  belts, 
and  the  consequent  danger  to  officers  wearing  this  equipment! 
has  more  than  once  been  brought  forward.  The  junior 
subaltern  joining  his  unit,  of  course,  must  have  the  regulation 
and  conspicuous  pattern  of  Sam  Browne  ;  but  on  the  field  it 
is  different,  and  if  one  can  get  web  belts  or  any  other  belts 
he  may  wear  them  if  it  pleases  him— and  it  would  please  a 
good  many  to  get  rid  of  the  "  marked  man  "  feeling  that 
accompanies  the  wear  of  these  articles.  Web  belts,  I  under- 
stand, are  practically  unobtainable,  but  something  even 
better  is  a  set  of  the  leather  belts  covered  with  waterproof 
'  anvas  of  exactly  the  same  colour  as  the  khaki  clothing,  and 
indistinguishable  from  the  tunic  on  which  they  are  worn 
at  a  hundred  yards— or  even  less  distance.     This  may  seem 

{CoHtinufJ  on  page  M'jj 


THE    FINEST    LINEN     HANDKERCHIEFS    IN    THE    WORLD 

com*  from  Belfait,  which  hai  been  nottd  for  Iti  fl.ae  llncn  for  ctatiuriai. 


No.  58.  — Man's  llindkerchief 
in  I.inen  Cambric,  hemstitched 
and  with  any  hand -embroidered 
Old  English  initial.  About 
9C  ins.  square  with  j  in.     I  |  /Q 


hem. 


No.  340.— Man's  Handkerchief 
in  Linen  Cambric,  with  taped 
or  corded  borders.  Usual 
size  (about  21  ins.)  l/T/'l 
Per  doz.  -     lO/O 

Larger     size     (about    23  ins.), 
per  doz.     -     1 8/0 
We  quote  three  handkerchiefs,  we  haTc  others  to  suit  all  Ustes  and  all  purses.     Price  List  and 
complete  range  of  Patterns  post  fr«e  on  application. 


Per  doz. 


No.  41,— Man's  Handkerchief 
in  fine  Linen  Cambric,  with 
hand-embroidered    i  in.    mono- 

Sram  (any  two  letter  combina- 
on).       About    194  ins.    square 
with      \    in.      hem.      '  " 
Per  doz. 


^■.  13/11 


IChaki  Handkerchief!  from   1/1 1(  per  doz.      j 


Robinson  <?t^Cleavei! 

156-170   REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  and  BELFAST 


BEST 

PIGSKIN    HOLDALL 

For  Toilet  Articles.      Lined  Waterproof.      In  two  sizes. 
28/-  and  35/- 


Chamois  Leather  Towels 

Price         -         -         4/6  each. 

6/6' 


SILVER  TINDER  LIGHTERS  '"" 


SAM    BROWNE   BELT 

Made   from   best   BRIDLE    Leather. 
Price  50/- 


.   •    Extra    Large   and  Strong    .    . 

HAVERSACKS 

made    from    an     OflScer's    design. 

12/6 


Price 


WIRE    NIPPERS 

Insulated  Handles.     Complete  in  Leather  Case. 
12/6  and    15/6. 


Stnd   for    Full    List    of 
.    .    War  Equipment.    .    . 


SWAINE  iS  ADENEY 

By  ippoinlmcnt  to  H.M.  The  KinS 

185     PICCADILLY,    W. 


FORTNUM  A  MASON'S 

SERVICE  SLEEPING  KIT 


Wolsev  Valise 

Extra  wide  flaps 
Kapolc  Mattress 
Triple  Blanket 
Light  Ground  Sheet 
Pillow  ... 


£       s. 

3  O 
10 

2     0 

10 

4 


d. 
0 

o 
o 
o 

0 


GENERAL     CAMP     EQUIPMENT 

Supplied  at   ShoHeat   ISIoiice. 

MAKERS    OF    THE    "FORTMASON"    WATERPROOF    BOOTS. 

Price  Lists  of  Foods  and  Equipment  for  Active  Service  posted  on  application. 

FORTNUM   &  MASON 

Ltd 

181,  184  Piccadilly,  LONDON,  W. 


TrLCQNAMS   :     FONTNUM.     LONDON. 


TrLCPHONC  :    l^rGcrtT    At 
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XMJS  GIFTS  for  OFFICERS 

SERFING    IN    HIS    MAJESTTS    FORCES    AT    THE    FRONT 


We  have  now  in  stock  a  very  large  variety  of  really 
useful  gifti  suitable  for  Officers  serving  with  His 
Majesty's  Expeditionary  Force.  Every  article  has  been 
selected     with     the     utmost    care    and    is    of   a     thoroughly 


serviceable  and  durable  character.  Special  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  despatch  of  goods  direct  to 
the  Front,  so  that  customers  are  spared  all  trouble  in 
this    connection.       The    undermentioned   are    typical   examples. 


Knitted  Woollen  Jacket  (as  sketch),  in  khaki 
colour,  warm  and  durable.    Exceptionally  strong. 

8/11     12/6     15/9 


Fur-lined  Khaki  All-wool  Shniak  British 

Warm  Coat  (as  sketch),  very  itrong  /» 

and  serviceable  -  -  Price  O  gns. 

Fur     Waistcoat     («      tkttch),     in  Natural 

Nutria,  lined  flannel,  with  leather  back  /« 

Price  D  I 


Quilted    Silk    Under  -  Jackets 

Price 


'  gns. 

25/6 


.^ 


DETAILED    CATALOGUE    OF 
GIFTS  FOR  OFFICERS  TOST  FREE 


Sleeping    Bag   (as   siftch),   in  best   waterproof 

khaki,  lined  fur.    Light  and  warm  j  folds    i^ 

in  very  small  compass.  Rabbit  fur.    Price   O  gns. 

Fleecy  Wool  Sleeping  Bag 


35/- 


Fur-lined  Mackintosh  Officers'  Regulation 
Coats,  thoroughly  well  cut  and  tailoiea,  l.ght 
in  weight,  but  Tery  warm  and  impervious  to 
rain    and     wind ;     lined    with     fur.        rj 

Price      /  gns. 

Fur-lined  Leather  Waistcoats,  very  strong 
and  durable,  69/6,  75/6,  84/- 


T>ETAILED   CATALOGUE    OF 
GIFTS  FOR  OFFICERS  POST  FREE 


DEBENHJM  &  FREE  BOD  T 

fVIGMORE    ST. 


(DehtMhams  Litnitid) 


IVELBECK   ST.,    LONDON,    W. 
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a  clumsy  way  of  overcoming  a  decided  drawback,  but  in 
reality  it  is  not  ;  the  canvas-covered  set  of  belts  is  as  light, 
flexible,  and  generally  as  handy  as  the  regulation  leather 
article,  and  so  far  it  forms  the  only  solution  to  this  grave 
problem.  Staining  the  leather  to  match  the  khaki  does  not 
quite  achieve  the  same  result,  for  there  is  a  look  about 
leather  which  is  impossible  to  eradicate  :  it  shines  at  odd 
times,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  gives  its  wearer  away,  no  matter 
how  mucli  he  may  try  to  disguise  it.  This  canvas  covering, 
on  the  other  hand,  retains  all  the  strength  and  use  of  leather, 
and  admits  of  invisibility. 

A   "Trench  Coat" 

The  trouble  with  sheepskin,  as  a  rule,  is  that  it  gets 
abominably  dirty  in  a  very  short  space  of  time ;  otherwise 
it  makes  an  almost  perfect  winter  garment,  as  long  as  the 
wet  is  kept  out.  I  have  seen  a  "  trench  coat,"  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  specially  designed  for  men  who  need 
extra  warmth  in  exposed  positions  which  do  not  admit  of 
obtaining  warmth  by  means  of  exercise.  First  of  all,  there 
is  the  sheepskin  lining  next  to  the  wearer ;  outside  this  is  an 
interlining  of  oiled  silk,  and  outside  is  a  rainproofed  coat 
which  protects  the  oiled  silk  and  the  wearer.  The  coat  is 
heavy,  of  course,  but  then  its  weight  is  of  little  consequence 
to  the  man  stuck  in  the  trenches  in  winter,  who  wants  warmth 
at  all  costs.  The  lining  of  oiled  silk  and  the  rainproof  outer 
layer  keep  the  sheepskin  clean,  and  with  a  pair  of  knee 
protectors  this  coat  will  keep  the  wearer  warm  and  dry  in 
the  very  worst  weather  that  winter  can  visit  on  the  trenches. 
About  Sheepskin  Fabrics 

Talking  about  sheepskin  reminds  me  of  the  very  light 
and  loosely-woven  fleece  coats  that  were  worn  two  or  three 
years  ago.  Their  weight  might  be  calculated  in  ounces, 
and  it  seemed  that  if  the  materials  were  more  closely  woven 
they  would  be  ideal  for  campaigning  in  winter.  The  closely- 
woven  fabric  has  made  its  appearance  as  a  "  sheepskin 
fleece,"  very  light  in  colour — but  not  lighter  than  many 
overcoats  taken  out  to  France  by  our  men — very  warm,  and 
absolutely  featherweight.  For  trench  work  the  light  colour 
is  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  since  mud  and  the  usual 
incidents  of  trench  life  will  speedily  reduce  all  outer  garments 
to  the  same  colour,  and,  with  an  efficient  waterproof  or  rain- 
proof coat  for  wet  weather,  this  fleece  coat  is  an  admirable 
accessory  to  a  kit. 
The  Size  of  a  Kit 

It  may  be  imagined  that,  from  the  number  of  articles 
mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  these  articles,  I  have  over- 
looked the  problem  of  keeping  a  kit  down  to  manageable 
size,  but  this  is  not  so.  The  factors  of  weight  and  portability 
are  first  considerations  in  selecting  kit,  and  thus  I  have 
always  borne  in  mind  the  lightest  and  most  easily  packed 
and  carried  goods.  If  the  selection  covers  a  wide  range, 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  requirements  of  any  two 
men  will  vary,  and  the  different  arms  of  the  Service  require 
very  different  kits.  It  would  be  of  little  use  to  fit  out  a 
motor  dispatch  rider  with  the  class  of  accessories  to  his 
equipment  that  would  serve  the  purpose  of  an  infantry 
officer,  and  again  a  mounted  man  requires  a  far  different 
kit  from  the  motorist,  while  the  artilleryman  differs  in  his 
wants  from  the  preceding  three.  Individuals,  too,  have 
their  little  peculiarities  in  the  choice  of  equipment,  and  it  is 
to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  individual  that  these  notes 
are  compiled. 
The  Faddist 

One  class  there  is  that  is  a  worry  to  the  kit  and  equipment 
makers,  and  that  the  class  which  is  never  satisfied  with  a 
standard  pattern.     Not  that  the  standard  pattern  cannot  be 

{Continued  on  page  151) 


,J  ^W  TA.CON. 

SHIRTMAKER 

,  277  HIGH  HOLBORN  LONDON-- 


J.   W.   TACON. 

Ttltpkone :  Central  t83. 


Khak  I 
Shirts 

nude   to    measure    on    the    premises   in 

^  2     HOURS 

Sand    tO'day    for    patterns    and   prices. 

8p:^i.7i.t   277    High    Holborn,    LONDON. 

Cablei  and  Telegrams  ■  " Sktrtmmter,  iMtdom." 


Shirt 


(( 


Viyell 


99 


a 

Tcadt  Mirk)- 

for    SHIRTS,    etc. 


w 


HEN  ordering  venter  garments  or  Service 

kit     remember    that     the    material    is 

a     matter    of    great    importance    to    your 

health.     Many   leading  sportsmen  and  the 

majority    of    officers    of    the    British    Army 

wear  "  Viyella,"  and  will  have  nothing  else 

because,  since  it  absorbs  and  radiates  away 

the  moisture  of  the  body,  it  is  more  hygienic 

and     chill-preventing    than    non-absorbent 

ordinary  flannel  or  chilly  linen.     Then  it  is 

exceedingly    refined    in    appearance,    soft, 

light   and   warm,    very   durable,  and   does 

not  shrink.     Made   in   light,    medium,    and 

heavy    weight    of    a    variety    of    patterns, 

including  regulation  khakis,  greys,  etc.,  for 

Service    wear.      "Viyella"    is    All-British. 

Shirts   of  "Viyella"  can  be  obtained 
ready  to  wear  or    made    to   measure. 

Ask  your  Outfitter  to  show  you  patterns 

//  any    difficulty    is    experienced   in    obtaining,    pleate    write   for 

patterns    of   the    material     and    address    of   nearest    retailer,    to: 

Wm.  HoUins  &  Co..  Ltd  (wholesal*  only),  j6t  ViyelU  House,  Newgate  St..  London,  E.G. 
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I  SILK-8KIN  WAISTCOAT  I 

=     For  Officers  at  the  Front    = 


E  IMPERVIOUS 

=  Y  towetorsearch- 

E  ing  winds.   The 

E  special  slip  finish 

E  allows  the  Service 

E  tunic  to  be  worn 

E  comfortably    over 

E  the     waistcoat. 

E  Weight  20  oz. 

I  Price  -  30/- 

E  Postage  to  the  front  1  /-  extra 


Write  lor  our  List  of  Christ- 
mas Comforts  for  Officers  in 
the  Trenches. 


Ju/MHi 


Dunhills 

2,  CONDUIT  STREET,  W. 


MANCHESTER : 
88,  Cross  Street. 


GLASGOW : 
72,  St.  Vincent  Street. 


■niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirr 
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Tractical  and   Useful  Gifts 

lye    have    now   in  stock   in   even    det>artment   a   large  variety    of    I     admirabh  suited  fnr  Xma>  gifts      The  under-mentionedr.rc  tyfic.! 
inexfienshe  and    thoroughly    well-made   garments,    all  of  zvhich  are     \     examples  from  our  {Mantles,  Failor-mades,  and  Costume  Departments. 


Broadtail   Cloth  Street  Coat    {as  sketch),  in  '  Afternoon  or   Restaurant  Frock  {as  sketch),  '  Smart   Street   Suit   {as   sketch),   in    high-grade 

good    ijuality,    silk    finished,    Broadtail    Cloth,   lined  I  in  rich  quality  Lyons  Silk  Chirton  Velvet.    Becoming  '  Novelty     Tweeds,     Vicunas     and     Bouclc        .C  A 

soft    silk,    and    interlined    to    waist    with      ^A  bodice,  with  long  ninon  sleeves  edged  with    (\Q /d  I  Cloths.     All    dark    shades       -  -          -       S.'l 

domette  ;       perfectly     cut     and     tailored.     £4  |  velvet.     In  black,  purple,  grey  and  navy    yO/D  |  Actual  value,  5J  to  6J  gns. 

DEBENHJM  ^  FREE  BOD  T 


[Debe>tha*ns  Limitid} 


M^IGMORE    ST. 


fVELBECK   ST.,    LONDON,    IV. 
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improved  on,  for  in  many  cases,  and  notably  in  that  of  the 
regulation  haversack,  improvements  can  be  suggested.  But 
the  standard  pattern,  for  the  most  part,  embodies  the 
accumulated  experience  of  thousands  of  users,  represents 
improvement  after  improvement  suggested  by  actual  use, 
and  forms  the  material  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  best  of  its 
kind — the  opinion  of  a  host,  while  the  faddist  merely  repre- 
sents one,  and  very  often  an  unpractical  one,  setting  his 
opinion  against  the  thousands.  Improvements  are  constantly 
being  made  even  to  standard  patterns,  but  it  is  far  better  to 
take  the  standard  pattern,  which  has  proved  its  usefulness  to 
many,  than  to  insist  on  alterations  from  pattern  in  order  to 
satisfy  a  whim  which,  in  many  cases,  has  little  or  no  practical 
experience  behind  it  to  justify  its  adoption. 

The  Medicine  Chest 

The  faddist  takes  his  own  medicine  chest,  but  the  average 
man  is  quite  content  to  rely  on  the  provisions  made  for  him 
in  that  direction,  and  he  is  best  off  in  the  long  run.  As 
frequently  emphasised,  each  man  should  take  his  own  vaseline 
with  him,  for  this  is  a  necessity  for  ease  in  marching,  and 
also  each  man  should  take  his  own  bootlaces  ;  neither  article 
can  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  medicine  chest,  but  as  mere 
necessities  of  campaigning.  But  one  thing  that  comes  very 
nearly  under  the  head  of  remedial  appliances,  and  yet  may  be 
taken  by  the  men  themselves,  is  a  supply  of  coca  leaves  for 
mixing  with  ordinary  tea.  Not  cocoa,  but  coca,  the  West 
African  stuff,  which  is  procurable  at  almost  any  good  chemist's 
or  at  the  big  stores,  which  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  tea, 
and  for  energising  properties  is  simply  wonderful  stuff.  It  is 
not  a  proprietary  preparation,  but  is  a  herb  very  much  like 
ordinary  tea  in  appearance  and  the  method  of  preparation  ; 
it  may  be  mixed  with  tea  and  infused  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  the  results  are  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  expenditure. 
As  a  daily  pick-me-up  and  general  tonic  it  is  invaluable,  and 
the  man  who  can  take  the  trouble  to  take  some  tea  for  himself 
can  just  as  easily  add  in  a  supply  of  coca,  for  the  sake  of  his 
personal  well-being.  Other  items  worthy  of  consideration 
are  concentrated  aperient  medicine,  of  which  one  should 
carry  a  supply,  a  bandage — every  man  used  to  be  supplied 
with  a  field  dressing  package,  which  included  this  last^and  a 
supply  of  boracic  powder  to  apply  to  chafes  and  small  wounds. 
There  are  many  who  dislike  iodoform  exceedingly,  but  a 
supply  of  ioc'oform  gauze  carried  with  the  bandage  will  save 
blood  poisoning  from  cuts  and  minor  wounds.  In  field  work, 
where  there  is  no  chance  of  removing  dirt  from  small  wounds 
and  maintaining  perfect  personal  cleanliness — many  men 
have  to  go  for  days  without  even  a  wash — blood  poisoning 
and  tetanus  are  very  easily  contracted,  and  the  application 
of  a  strong  antiseptic  such  as  iodoform  to  abraded  surfaces 
may  save  much  trouble,  and  even  life. 

{To  be  continued  next  week) 


WINTER   RESORTS 

XMAS   AND    NEW   YEAR    FACILITIES 

BOURNEMOUTH.— This  charming  resort,  amid  the 
Pines  by  the  Southern  Sea,  affords  perfect  conditions 
for  holidays  and  residence  during  the  Winter.     Ex- 
ceptionally equable  climate,  maximum  sunshine.     Splendid 
well-sheltered  sea  front,  with  new  undercliff  drive  extending 
to  Boscombe,  and  overcliff  drives  along  East  and  West  cliffs. 
Fine  Municipal  Golf  Courses. 

Deltchtfu'ly  varied  scenery,  be.)Litifuliy  kept  gardens  and  parks.    Daily  concerts  in 

WlDterOftraeai  by  finest  mjnicipal  orchestra  in  Great  Britain.     Hotel  and  Boarding 

M  ,ii.e  TariiTs  quite  nonnai.     Excellent  shopping  facilities.     Resuurant   Car  Tnins 

Trofn  Waterloo.     Special  Express  at  10.15  on  Christmas  morning. 

Other  charminit  resorts  (or  Winter  Holidays  are-  Southsei.  Isle  of  Wight  (  Restaurant 
CarTrainsufd  Portsmouth).  Swanage, Weymouth,  Lyme  Regis,  Sealon,  Sidmouth,  Bud- 
letghSilterton.  Exmouth.  Ilfracombe.  Bade  (for  a  sporting  holiday)  and  Channel  Islands. 


EXCURSIONS 
EVERY     WEEK 
TO     ALL      PARTS 

from  London 
(Waterloo). 

SPECIAL 

FACILITIES     AT 

XMAS 


IHTHfMTH  OF  THE  SUN 

,'  ' .  :■■'■■■        ForH«llh 


^^B    ^V^^«  *    W  •  I     w  • 


EXTENDED 
WEE  K-END 

"  Thursday  to 
Tuesday  " 

CHEAP     TICKETS 

on   December  24lh   by 
all   traiiu. 


Programmes  giving  full    particulars  at  the  Company's  Stations  and  Officci. 

H.  A.  WALKER,  General  Manager 


MOWEY  NEVER  COMMANDED  BETTER  VALUE 


SOMERVILLE'S 

Scotches.  Whisky 

As   supplied    to   the    Mouse   of   Lords,    the  Treasury,  and   other 
Government  Offices. 

Direct     from     Scotland    at     Wholesale     Prices. 

These  Whiskies  are  the  very  finest  that  Scotland  produces.    Whisky 

to  be  good  must  be  old.     Why  accept  vague  or  indefinite  statements 

as  to  age?     Packing  Free.      Special  Terms  for  large  orders.     The 

Guaranteed  Age  is  given  with  every  bottle. 


\ 


POST  FREE 
3  BOTTLES 

17/. 

15/- 

12/6 

11/. 

9/6 


Carriage  paid  to  your  railway  station. 

GUARANTEED  AGES  12  BOTTLES  6  BOTTLES 

21  Years  Old  66/-  33/6 

IS  Yean  Old  68/-  29/8 

10  Yenr.  Old  48^  24/6 

6  Year.  Old  42/.  2 1/6 

4  Yea«  Old  36/.  ig/g 

Fill  up  this  Order  Form  and  post  to  us  with  your  reinittance  TO-DAY,  or  cut 
it  out  and  preserve  it  for  future  use, 
Established  1826. 


You  run   no  risk — 

our  guarantee  keeps 

you  safe. 


To  Meun.  John  Somerville  &  Co. 
Ltd., 
Craigmillar,  Edinburgh.  <s     . 

I  enclose  remittance  value for    %-'■•• 

which  please  send  me of    your    '%'•: 

Specially  Selected  Fully  Guaranteed '='...^--. 

Years  old  Scotch  Whisky  on  condition  that  if      "'^y 
it  is  not  the  f  iiiest  I  have  ever  tailed  at  the  price 
1  shall  be  entitled  to  have  my  money  refunded. 
Name 


Address 


^ 


L.  i  W.,  12  1214 

Somcrville's  "Abbot"  Rum  Punch.  38/-  per  tlozen  (Carriage  Paid". ' 

Sonerville's  Pure  West  Indian  Lime  Juice  Corilial,  12/-  per  dozen  {Carriage  Paid). 


NORWICH  UNION  FIRE 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD. 


FOUNDED   1797. 

With  which  is  IncerporateJ  the  Norwich  and 
tanden      Accident      Insurance      Assecialien. 

HEAD  OFFICES: 

NORWICH  &  LONDON. 

FIRE.    ACCIDENT. 
MARINE. 

Sickness.  Employers'  Liability.    Third 

Party.  Fidelity.   Burglary.   Plate  Glass. 

)'     Property  Owners.    Hailstorm.    Motor. 

Loss ol  Prolits lollowing Fire.  Livestock 


PROMPT  &  LIBERAL  SETTLEMENTS 

BRANCHES    AND    AGENCIES    THROUGHOUT    THE     WORLD. 


BRAND'S 

ESSENCE    OF  BEEF 
MUTTON  &  CHICKEN 


FOR  ALL  CASES   OF   EXHAUSTION 
AND    WEAK    DIGESTION. 
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IF  YOU  HAD 
SEEN  THE 
REFUGEES 
LAND 


IF  you  had  actually  stood  on  the 
quayside  and  watched  the  pitiful 
crowd  filing  down  the  gangways 
— if  you  could  have  looked  into  the 
eyes  and  the  hearts  of  those  poor 
people  who  had  lost  all  that  they 
held  dear  in  the  world,  how  quickly 
you  would  have  tried  to  help  and 
comfort  them.  How  your  heart 
would  have  gone  out  to  those  tragic 
sad-eyed  women  and  little,  lost, 
shivering  children,  to  the  poor  old 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  sud- 
denly torn  from  the  peaceful  homes 
of  which  they  were  so  proud,  and 
plunged  into  that  hell  of  blood  and 
ruin  and  fire  at  Antwerp  or  Malines. 

Money  ?      You  would   have 

emptied  your  purse  and  your  pockets 

, . ^ ^_ .      there  and  then.     Gladly  would  you 

have  given  anything  you  possessed  if  only  you  could  have  helped  those  stricken  souls  in 
their  hour  of  agony. 

WILL  YOU  HELP  THE  BELGIANS  NOW, 
WHEN   THEIR    NEED    IS   GREATEST? 

SEND  what  you  can  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  Fund,  and  please  send  it  quickly.  There 
are  many  who  do  not  realise  how  urgent  the  necessity  is — good-hearted  folk  who  really 
mean  to  send  a  substantial  sum  next  week  or  the  week  after.  But  hungry  children 
cannot  wait.  Destitute  families  who  need  warmth  and  shelter  cannot  wait.  Your  charity 
must  be  swift  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  Give  what  you  can  to-day.  Do  not  hold  back  because 
you  feel  you  could  give  more  in  a  few  days'  time.  Whatever  you  can  afford — even  if  it  is  only 
a  shilling — please  send  it  without  waiting.  Do  you  see  the  blank  space  at  the  foot  of  this 
appeal  ?  It  is  put  there  as  a  reminder — as  something  for  you  to  fill — just  as  you  would  fill  the 
hands  and  the  mouths  of  those  little  Belgian  children  if  only  you  were  there  among  them. 

Please  cut  it  out — pin  a  postal  order  to  it,  write  your  name  and  address 
on  it  and  send  it  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  by  the  first  post  you  can  catch. 


Cheque!  or  postal  order*  thoiild  be  orotscd 
"London  and  South  Western  Bank"  and  be 
made  payable  to  "  The  Daily  Teletfrapb  Fund." 
Treasury  notea  abould  be  aent  in  rcitstered 
envelopea.  All  letteri  ahould  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor,  "The  Daily  Ttleiraph."  Fleet  Street, 
B.C..  and  the  envelopes  clearly  marked  "  Belgian 
Fund." 
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Borw    1820 
—Stilt 
going 
st7  ong. 


Volunteer  :  "  We  want  to  go  to  the  front  at  once,  Sir  !  " 

Officer  (good-humouredly) :  "All  in  good  time,  my  lads!  You  must 
first  get  into  perfect  condition,  like  '  Johnnie  Walker.'  Then  you'll 
be  in  front and  not  easily  shifted." 


JOHN     WALKER    &    SONS,     Ltd.,      Scotch     Whisky     Distillers,      KILMARNOCK. 
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Copyright,  Lafayette,  Dublin 


PRINCE    ALBERT 


His  Royal  Highness  has  now  recovered  from  his  operation  for  appendicitis,  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  is  engaged  daily  with  his  duties  at  the  Admirahy 
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Redrawn  from  a  ikelch  Mot  br  an  Officer  with  the  BrllUh  Expcditionarr  Fore* 

0x0  at  the  Front 

0X0  fills  an  essential  niche  in  the  War 
equipment  of  our  fighting  men.  It  is  appre- 
ciated by  officers  and  men  alike  on  account 
of  its  handiness,  its  portability,  its  economy 
of  space  and  weight,  its  reliability. 

0X0  contains  in  the  smallest  possible  bulk, 
and  in  its  most  easily  assimilated  form,  the 
nourishing  and  stimulating  properties  of 
prime  beef.  A  cup  of  OXO  gives  warmth 
and  strength,  and  maintains  them. 

We  reproduce  below  extracts  from  a  few 
letters  from  the  front,  which  show  how 
useful  0X0  is  there. 


From  one  of  the 

London  Scottish 

"I  managed  by  some  miracu- 
lous means  to  come  right  throiin'i 
the  battle  of  Messines,  where  we 
made  our  {if  I  may  say  so  in  a!l 
modesty)  now  fiiiiious  charge, 
witliout  a  scratch.  After  tli; 
terrific  ordeal  we  went  through, 
they  gave  us  a  week's  rest  am! 
then  moved  us  up  to  ...  .  Afloi 
we  had  lain  tliree  miles  behiiul 
the  firing  line  for  a  whole  day.  we 
got  the  order  to  advance.  It  was 
that  evening  I  was  wounded. 

"The  chief  item  of  solid  food 
out  here  is  I5ully  Beef,  but  we 
also  have  OXO,  and  it  is  niucli 
appreciated  in  I'rance  and  Bel- 
gium by  the  British  troops.  I 
saw  one  man  exchange  cigarettes 
for  0X0  saying  that  he  could  do 
without  smokes,  but  he  was  gohig 
to  make  sure  of  always  having 
something  to  keep  him  ali\o  until 
he  got  hit  !   !  " 


From  one  of  the  men  on 

H.M.S.  LANDRAIL 

"  I  must  thank  you  very  much 
for  '.le  contents  of  the  parcel,  and 
couldn't  have  Iiad  anything  more 
acceptable.  The  OXO  is  plenty 
to  go  on  witli  ;  you  can  hardly 
imagine  how  useful  it  is,  it  comes 
in  handy  in  Ihemiddleof  th  ■  uiglit, 
it  is  so  freezing  cold  at  sea  ni;v.'." 

From  an  unit  with  the 

British  Expeditionary  Force 

"  0X0  is  more  precious  than 
gold  out  licre  as  it  makes  a  quick 
hot  feed." 

From  another  unit  with  the 

British  Expeditionary  Force 

"  Tlianks  so  much  for  OXO. 
It  will  come  in  very  useful.  A 
few  slicks,  a  match,  and  there 
you  are  — quite  a  meal.  When 
I  use  it  most  is  while  on  guard 
duly,  to  make  a  drink  when  I 
come  off  after  4  hours  work." 


0X0  aids  and  increases  nutrition  ;  it 
stimulates  and  builds  up  strength  to  resist 
climatic  changes  ;  it  is  exactly  suited  to  the 
needs  of  our  men  at  the  front,  and  in 
training,  as  well  as  for  general  use  in 
the  home. 


What    historic    have    you    read  ? 

What    histories    do   you   possess  ? 

SIX   BOOKS   FOR  THIS   CHRISTMAS 


ISSUES  in  volume  form  (cloth  bound)  of  the 
unique  articles  in  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
dealing  with  the  countries  involved  or  inlerested  in  the 
present  struggle. 

I.— FRANCE.      275,000  words.      7  illustrations. 
2.— GERMANY.    2 1 8,000  words.   7  illustrations. 

3.-AUSTRI4-HUNGARY;    POLAND. 

218,000  words.      15   illustrations. 

4.-RUSSI  A ;  THE  BALKAN  STATES 

240,000  words.      12  illustrations. 

5.— BELGIUM  ;  ITALY;  SWITZERLAND. 

230,000  words.      9  illustrations. 

6  -WARS  OF  THE  19th  CENTURY. 

From  the    French   Revolution   to   the    Balkan 
War.  330,000  words.  39  maps.    6  illustrations. 


PRICE 


ONLY 

6  vols, 


2/6 


EACH     NET. 


12s.  6d.   net. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


How  Do  You  Make  Coffee? 

Is  it  always  clear  and  sparkling  with  an  appetising  aroma 
and  delicious  flavour,  or  is  it  sometimes  flat  or  bitter  ? 
With  UNIVERSAL  Percolators  flat  or  '-ittcr  coffee  is  im- 
possible, because  only  the  full  flavour  and  aioma  are  extracted 
from  the  berry  There  is  no  boiling  and  no  bitter  taste. 
The  Patented  Pumping  Process,  an  exclu  ive  UNIVERSAL 
feature,  forces  the  water  through  the  coffi.e  six  to  ten  times 
more  than  any  other  percolator,  completing  the  process  of 
percolation  before  the  water  boils,  and  extracting  all  of  the 
healthful  aromatic  properties  of  the  coffee,  but  none  of  the 
hitter  and  injurioils  ones. 

Rich,  fragrant,  and  delicious  coffee,  made  in  a  UNIVERSAL 
Percolator,  will   be  enjoyed,   with   no  harmful  after  effects, 
by  those  who  cannot  drink  coffee  mide  in  other  ways. 
UNIVP'RSAL  Percolators  are  made  in  urn  and  pot  styles  in 
various  designs,  sizes  from  four  to  fourteen  cups. 

)  UNIVERSAL  ( 
Of  all  First-Class  Ironmongers  &  Department  Stores 

Write  for   Illuslra'cd    Descriptivr   Booklet  to 
LANDERS.  FRARY  \  CLARK.  Room  O.    31     Bartholomew    Close.  London.    K.C 
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Shall  we  send  him  a 
Waterman's    Ideal  ? 


FOR   the   brave  fellow  who   has  gone  out  to   Hglit   for    King  and   Country,  or  to  defend  the 
Empire's  interests  overseas,  there  must   be  a  special  gift.      Wliat  shall   it  be  ?     Consider, 
first,  the  essentials  ministering  to  his  comfort  or  his  convenience.       Has  he  a   Fountain 
Pen  with  which  to  write  those  stirring  messages  home  ?      Is  it  a  reliable  pen  }      If  not,  send  him  a 
Waterman's  Ideal  "Safety"   Pen.      Waterman's  Ideal  is  ever  ready  to   write.      It  is  the  world's 
best  Fountain  Pen.     The  Soldier  or  Sailor  who  owns  one  regards  it  as  a  most  treasured  possession. 

Waterman's  Ideal  is  an  ideal  gift,  not  only  for  the  brave  fellows  on  Active  Service,  but  for  all  one's 
intimate  friends.  To  each  and  all  it  is  doubly  welcome,  for  it  makes  letter-writing  pleasant  and 
easy.       It   is   also    a    permanent    token    of  regard,    for    with    reasonable    care   it   will   easily   last   a  lifetime. 


] 


Wate^m:an's 

Ideal 
FouiJt^fePen 

MR.  HILAIRE  BELLOC'S  APPRECIATION  : 

"  How  do  1  know  that  the  fellow  writes  with  a  quill  ?  A  most  unlike'y  habiti  To  that  I  answer,  yon 
are  rif;ht.  Less  assertion,  please,  and  more  humility.  1  will  tell  you  frankly  with  what  i  am  writing. 
1  am  writing  with  a  \^' attrman' %  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  The  nib  is  of  pure  (jold,  as  was  the  throne  of 
Ch.irlt-nii.gne,  in  the  'Song  of  Roland.'  .  .  .  Well,  then,  the  pen  is  of  pure  ^o\d,  a  pen  thul  runs 
stiairht  au-av  tike  a  u'illint:  horse,  or  a  jolly  Utile  ship  ;  indf  ed,  it  is  a  pen  so  excellent  that  it  reminds 
me  of  nty  subject — the  pleasure  of  taking  up  one's  pen" — From  "  On  Taking  up  One's  Pen,"  coiilainect 
in  "  On  Notliing,"  by  Hilaiie  Btltoc.    By  kind  permission  of  the  Author  and  Publisher, 

Presentation  Pens  illustrated. 

No.  t2S. — Safety  Pen,  Plain  or  Cliaf.ed,  12/6  and  upwards. 

No.  12S.G.M. — Safety,  Cliased,  with  plain  q  ct.  Gold  Hands,  17/6  and  upwards. 

No.  12S. — Safety,  barleycorn  c'otted.     Silver  fiom  35/- ;  Gold  from  84/- 

No.  12G.M.— Chased,  with  plain  9  ct   (lokl  Hands,  from  15/- 

\o    12.  — Filigree.       Silver  Irom  22/O  ;    Rolled  Gold  from  45/- ;    14  ct.  Gold  from  g8/6 

No   412.— Fluted.     Silver  from  35/- ;  flold  from  84/- 

There  are  four  types -Regular,  Safety,  Self  filling  and  Pump-filling,  with  numerous 

designs  in  each.      The  "  Safety  "  type  is  best  for  men  on  Active  Service,  as  also  for 

Ladies,  Travellers,  and  Sportsmen,  for  it  can  be  carried  in  any  position,  and  will  not 

le.ik.      All  high-class  Stationers  and  Jewellers  can  supply.       ICverv   pen  guaranteed. 

14  ct.  Gold  Nibs  to  suit  all  hiyids  (exchanged  gratis  if  nut  exactly  tight). 


Shuwiiit;  tr.in^l  irent  view  of  SAI-'ETV  I'en  (closed). 

/(/•.ir.i.v/;  or  imitauons! 


No  i;S. 
CM 


NO..S      L.  G.  SLOAN, 

iJarleycorn 

l)ottL-iI.  N»'w  Vork  :  i;i  Itroadvvay 


^,:'„f:::  KINGSWAY,  LONDON 


Montreal:  107  Notre  Dame  St.,  VV. 


No.  i;. 
G,M. 
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AN  OLD-FASHIONED  CHRISTMAS  SHOOT 


CHRISTMAS    SHOOTING 


Beaters  and  Stops 

By  GUY  C.  POLLOCK 


IT  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  covert  shooting  will 
in  this  tragic  )'ear  show  more  than  a  very  small  part 
of  its  usual  activities.  But  since  my  gunmaker  tells 
me  that,  after  a  drastic  period  of  almost  complete 
inaction ,  demands  for  cartridges  and  even  for  guns 
have  shown  a  great  recuperative  power,  it  would  appear  that 
a  considerable  number  of  sportsmen  are  left  in  this  country 
who,  because  they  cannot  or  because  they  will  not  do  military 
service  in  the  country's  hour  of  need,  are  likely  to  indulge, 
with  such  zest  as  may  be,  in  the  milder  forms  of  bombardment 
which  pull  tall  pheasants  out  of  the  air  with  twelve-bore 
hammerless  ejectors. 

In  all  the  circumstances  one  of  the  great  changes  in 
covert  shooting  that  is  likely  to  be  seen  may  be  a  famine  in 
beaters.  In  those  country  villages  with  which  I  am  best 
acquainted,  and  on  those  estates  where  in  happier 
times  I  have  enjoyed  the  best  sport  of  my  life,  hardly  an 
able-bodied  man  is  left.  All  the  reasonably  young  men  of 
the  village  have  heard  the  clear  call  and  obeyed  the  natural 
impulse  of  a  man.  At  any  time  the  lack  of  efficient  beaters 
is  a  serious  handicap  to  satisfactory  sport.  A  certain  number 
of  men  are  trained  to  this  not  wholly  unskilled  work.  One 
meets  the  same  beaters  on  the  same  shoot  time  after  time, 
until  one  can  single  out  at  once  the  man  who  generally  carries 
one's  cartridge  bag. 

The  keeper  who,  for  any  reason,  cannot  lay  his  hand  on 
his  usual  assistants  is  not  a  happy  man.  The  scratch  beater 
is  anathema  to  him.  This  is  the  sort  of  man  who  is  seldom 
exactly  in  his  right  place,  who  gets  out  of  the  line,  who 
makes  a  noise  where  silence  is  essential,  who  shirks  the  thick 
stuff,  who  errs  in  a  hundred  ways  either  from  laziness  or 
from  ignorance,  and  wlio  may  thus  impair  or  ruin  the  hopes 
of  a  carefully  planned  scheme.  The  scratch  beater  is  only 
better  than  none  at  all.  On  very  many  shoots  this  year  it 
will  be  a  case  of  scratch  beaters  ;   on  others  of  none  at  all. 

There  remain,  however,  the  local  resources  in  boys. 
Boys  — experto  crede — often  make  excellent  beaters.  When 
we  used  to  shoot  the  coverts  which  once  were  added  to  the 
little  shoot  we  soon  learned  the  superior  value  of  local 
contingents  of  boys  over  the  services  of  such  men  beaters 
as  we  could  get  when  the  larger  shoots  had  been  supplied. 
With  a  dozen  boys  and  three  men  we  used  to  do  very  well 
both  for  stops  and  a  beating  line.  A  steady  man  on  each 
flank  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  line  do  very  well  to  keep 
the  boys  in  order  and  to  remind  them  that  the  sport  is  also 
work  when  the  first  exuberance  of  their  spirits  has  been 
exchanged  for  a  disposition  to  believe  that  they  have  had 
enough  of  it.  It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  "impose  any 
rule  of  silence  on  boys,  and  I  do  not  say  that  the  youthful 
line  of  beaters  is  better  than  or  as  good  as  a  line  of  well- 
tramed  men.  But  they  have  the  advantage  of  economy  ; 
they  are  keen,  energetic,  and  not  too  mindful  of  clothes 
when  brambles  or  wet  bushes  have  to  be  beaten  out,  and 
with  some  supervision  they  make  excellent  beater's.  A 
real  disadvantage  is  that  if  boys  are  to  fill  the  beating  line 
the  coverts  must  be  shot  on  a  Saturday,  when  schools 
release  these  youngsters,  but  this  will  not' of  course  apply 
during  the  Christmas  holidays. 


It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  the  common  practice  of 
employing  men  as  beaters  and  boys  as  stops  is  a  topsy-turvy 
arrangement.  If  there  is  one  occupation  in  a  day's  shootirg 
which,  more  than  others,  demands  intelligence,  steadiness, 
and  resourcefulness,  it  is  the  occupation  of  a  stop.  If  the 
stops  do  their  work  thoroughly  the  birds  can  be  managed 
well  enous=;h,  and  sport  at  certain  stands  can  be  relied  on. 
If  the  stops  shirk  or  wander  about,  or  gather  togetlier  for 
company,  conversation,  and  the  sharing  of  light  refreshments, 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  numbers  of  pheasants  will  escape 
on  their  always  active  legs  at  the  vulnerable  points,  and  that 
the  fortunes  of  the  whole  day  will  be  seriously  compromised. 
It  seems  to  me  a  hard  thing  to  ask  of  a  small  boy  that  he 
should  stick  at  his  solitary  post  in  cold  or  dripping  weather 
from  very  early  morn  until  the  shoot  has  safely  passed  the  exit 
which  he  guards,  not  infrequently  being  so  iar  forgotten  by 
the  keeper  in  charge  that  his  commissariat  breaks  down. 
I  could  never  find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame  too  much  the  boy 
who  turned  his  back  on  duty  in  such  circumstances,  and 
I  shall  always  remember  as  something  with  a  true  touch  of 
pathos  the  small  and  rather  scared  lad  whom  I  once  found 
still  at  his  post,  deeply  concerned  because  a  carefully  ccurtcd 
number  of  cock  pheasants  had  run  out  despite  his  efforts, 
still  trying  to  keep  hirriself  warm  by  the  aid  of  a  smouldering 
fire  of  sticks  which  he  had  lighted  for  himself  quite  early  in 
the  morning.  Men,  it  seems  to  me,  would  do  the  work  of 
stops  much  better  and  more  reasonably,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  any  perfection  of  organisation  would  not  establish 
a  beaters'  line  of  boys  and  a  stops'  company  of  men. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  possibility  even  if  men  are 
gone  and  boys  are  not  available.  Women  and  girls  might 
well  be  pressed,  willingly  enough,  into  service  as  beaters. 
It  is,  indeed,  on  record  that  one  audacious  keeper  won  some 
local  renown  or  notoriety  by  his  organisation  of  a  corps  of 
women  beaters,  whose  work  certainly  took  nothirg  off  the 
totals  of  the  day's  bags.  I  dare  say  they  might  be  rather 
slow,  petticoats  being  a  certain  hindrance  to  the  work  they 
would  have  to  do  ;  certainly  they  would  excite  some  comment 
among  astonished  guns  ;  probably  they  would  insist  upon 
conversations  here  and  there  ;  presumably  the  keeper  who 
organised  them  would  need  a  double  dose  of  tactful  urbanity. 
But  the  possibility  exists,  and  it  may  be  commended — magnii 
componere  parva — to  those  who  are  unwearied  in  urging 
upon  us  that  in  these  historic  times  women  should 
largely  undertake  the  duties  which  in  peace  are  performed 
by  men. 

Any  temporary  arrangements  for  the  beating  line  in 
covert  shooting  must  be  an  inferior  substitute  for  the  best 
conditions.  For  it  is  a  fact,  though  it  may  be  insufficiently 
realised  by  many  of  those  who  shoot  pheasants  constantly, 
that  the  beater's  work  is  skilled  work  and  that  he  is  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  on  the  success  of  a  day.  Of 
course  he  enjoys  the  work,  which  is  also  sport.  But  he  can 
do  it  very  well  or  very  ill,  with  many  degrees  of  indifference 
in  between.  And  when  we  have  had  a  good  day  and  admired 
the  steady  stream  in  wiiich  high  pheasants  were  put  over  lis 
at  a  certain  stand  wc  do  well  to  give  the  skilled  beater  his 
meed  of  admiration  with  the  rest. 
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The  best  plan  is  to  smoke  the  same  tobacco 
always,  and  "Three  Nuns"  is  the  mixture  that 
will  make  you  stick  to  this  good  rule. 
No  other  is  so  mild  and  yet  so  satisfying,  with 
a  flavour  so  interesting  and  characteristic,  and 
no  other  tobacco  is  so  wonderfully  cool. 


A   Testing   Sample    will    be    forwarded    on    appli::ation    to 

Stephen  Mitchell  &  Son,  Branch  of  the    Imperial    Tobacco 

Co.  (of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Ltd.,  Glasgow. 


"King's    Head"    is  similar  but  stronger . 

BOTH  ARE  OBTAINABLE  ^^^  fSld 

EVERYWHERE.  "2 

'THREE  NUNS"  CIGARETTES,  ^l^l 


"THE  1915  14-h.p.  Humber  at  £395 
complete  has  the  appearance  of  a  much 
more  expensive  Car — yet  none  of  its  beauty  is 
superficial.  Not  an  inch  of  imperfectly  seasoned 
wood  or  an  ounce  of  untested  metal  enters 
into  its  construction. 


purchasers  of  Humber  cars 
obtain  the  full  value 
advantages  of  quantity 
production  at  a  known 
high    standard    of    quality. 


HUMBER  LIMITED.  COVENTRY. 

LONDON:  32.  Holborn  Viaduct.  E.C. 

60  64.  Brompton  R<»d.  S.W. 
l^odon  Repair  Works     Canterbury  Road. 

Kilbum.  N.W. 

SOUTHAMPTON  -27.  London  Road. 
Agenll  Everywhere. 


REMEMBER :  l^£l^.yl±l.llZ 

the  workpeople  of  your  own  country  ;  and  every 
foreign  tyre  bought  European  or  American— is  a 
blow  aimed  at  the  workpeople  of  your  own  country. 

Splendid 
service  in 
War  Time 

p^ace  time,  or  any  other  time,  is 
the  record  of  Ounlop  steel-studded 
tyres  Made  of  the  finest  rubber 
by  skilled  British  labour,  they 
are  built  for  service.  The  design 
o(  the  tread  reduces  the  rolling 
friction  to  a  minimum  ;  this  means 
smooth  running.  The  thickness 
of  ihe  tread  at  its  vital  points 
ensures  strength  and  safety,  whilst 
the  exactness  of  Dunlop  sizes 
ensures  perfect  fitting  and  eliminates 
undue  wear  on  the  inner  tube  and 
consequent     bursts.  The     in- 

creased mileage  and  comfort  pay 
for  fitting 

DUNLOP 

steel-studded  tyres 


THE  DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  LTD.,  Founders  th«ooohoot  th«  World 
OF  THE  Phkumatic  Tyre  Industrv.  Aston  Cross,  BIRMINGHAM?  14  Regent 
Street,  London,  S.W.  Paris:  4  Rue  du  Colonel  Moll. 

DUNLOP    SOLID    TYRES     FOR    HEAVY    COMMERCIAL    VEHICLES- 
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The  New  Allowance 

MANY  wonderful  things  are  coming  to  pass  in 
the  world  of  soldiering,  and  some  of  them 
seem  too  good  to  be  true  In  every  family 
there  have  been  the  soldier  boys  who  dreamed 
of  their  career  until  the  day  of  rude  awakening, 
when  they  realised  that  the  nation  would  not  pay  them 
enough  to  enable  them  to  live.  Some  of  them  went  away  to 
the  overseas  dominions  to  break  fresh  ground,  others  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  bank  clerks,  and  a  persistent  few  have 
stuck  to  their  original  intention  and  have  known  how 
uncommonly  difficult  it  is  to  carry  on  upon  an  altogether 
inadequate  rate  of  pay  without  too  great  a  tax  upon  the 
home  resources. 

Just  the  few  shillings  a  week  extra  money  will  make  all 
the  difference  to  the  subaltern  of  frugal  mind  ;  and  though  it 
may  be  that  a  great  deal  more  requires  to  be  done  in  the 
matter  of  Army  pay,  it  is  very  gratifying  that  the  subject 
should  have  received  attention  just  now,  when  there  is  so 
much  to  engross  the  energies  of  the  authorities  We  have 
discovered  what  splendid  stuff  was  waiting  to  be  made  use 
of  if  only  a  chance  were  forthcoming,  and  new  a  wise  adjust- 
ment of  the  monetary  difficulty  has  made  the  way  of  many 
parents  a  far  easier  one. 

The  outfit  grant  of  fifty  pounds  is  just  as  popular  as  the 
increased  pay.  Those  rich  in  this  world's  goods  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  outfit  upon  the  old  allowance  was  a  difficulty. 
Now  the  youthful  aspirant  for  martial  honours  knows  exactly 


what  he  has  to  provide  for  a  given  sum  ;  he  lakes  counsel 
with  his  various  fri  nds,  who  dash  home  for  a  precious 
seventy-hours  leave,  he  is  able  to  fit  himself  out  with  all 
that  is  really  necessary,  and  he  wastes  nothing  upon  super- 
fluities. It  is  the  simplification  of  Ihe  whole  sy  em,  tec, 
that  is  a  sign  of  intelligent  administratiim  ;  there  will  be  no 
"  claims  "  and  correspondence  worries  -  those  tiresome  little 
details  that,  however  necessary,  are  apt  !o  make  us  all  feel 
that  our  legitimate  requirements  are  provided  grudgingly 
and  of  necessity.  "  Hearts,"  as  a  modem  poet  writes, 
"  that  burn  upward  as  a  flame  of  splendour  and  of  sacrifice  " 
have  been  distressed  too  long  by  these  efforts  to  make  a 
pound  do  the  duty  of  two. 

The  Agony  Column 

This  extremely  personal  column  of  the  daily  paper  is 
almost  in  need  of  a  change  of  title.  We  are  accustomed  to 
the  heartfelt  announcements  that  "  All  is  forgiven,"  or  that 
parents  will  pay  all  liabilities  if  some  miscreant  will  return. 
Edwin's  rendezvous  with  his  Angelina  have  become  too 
commonplace  to  move  our  sympathies,  but  we  are  all  con- 
strained to  read  a  daily  column  that  has  become  a  bringer 
cf  good  tidings  to  hundreds  of  people  whose  home  life  has 
been  shattered. 

We  read  that  "  La  famille  Rose  de  Delgiqiie  es/  pri  e  de 
faire  connailre  son  adresse,"  and  then  the  advertiser  states 
his  whereabouts  or  adds  some  precious  and  (omforting  item 
of  inforn.ation,  for  which  no  doubt  the  Jamil  I  e  Rose  has  been 

{Continued  on  page  104) 
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I  How  to  help  Tommy  Atkins  | 

S                 We  cannot  all  go  out  to  fight,  but  we  can  S 

SS                  all  do  something  to  help  our  soldiers  who  S 

~                 are  fighting  our  battles  and  defending  the  = 

S                honour  of  our  native  land,  and  in  this  way  = 

^                 contribute  to theirwell-being  and  efficiency  — 

I  SEND  HIM  A  FLASK  OF  I 

I  HORLICK  S  I 


i  MALTED  MILK  TABLETS   I 


Invaluable  to  a  soldier  S 

in    the   field    and    most  = 

efficient      in      relieving  S 

hunger  and  thirst  = 

and  preventing  fatigue.  =: 

We  will  send  pest  free  to  any  = 

address  a  flask  of  these  delicious  ^ 

and  sustaining  food  tablets  and  = 

a    neat   vest    pocket   case    on  — 

receipt  of  1/6.    If  the  man  is  on  — 

active  service,  be  particular  to  ~ 

give     his     name,     regimental  = 

number,  regiment,  brigade  and  S 

division.  = 

of  all  Chemists  and  Slorci,  in  con-  ~ 

vencenl    pocket    fla<-ks,    1,.    each.  ^ 

Larger  sizes,  1/6,  2/6  and  11/.  — 

J.ibeicil  Samf-le  stnl  />,,.-;  free  for  jj.  in  itnm/a.  ~ 

HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  Co..  I 

SLOUGH.  BUCKS.  = 


iiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiir= 


WILL  YOU  HELP  THE 

BRITISH  ARinr  HORSES? 

THE    R.S.P.C.A.    lUiND    FOR 
SICK    &    WOUNDED    HORSES 

under  the  Cliairmanship  of  The  Duke  of  Portlard, 
is  the  ONLY  organisation  approved  by  the  Army 
Council  for  aiding  the  British  horses  at  the  front. 

The  efFortis  of  humane  and  economic  importance. 
Funds  urgently  needed. 

WHAT  WE  WANT 

2O0O  Sheltei:s  for  horses  before  and  after  treatment. 
Each  Shelter  costs  £^. 

25   Horse  Ambulances  and  Motor  Lorries. 

5000   Rugs,  old  or  new. 

5000  Woollen  Bandages. 

5000  Ordinary  Head  Collars. 

5000   Halters. 

WHAT  WILL  YOU  GIVE  ? 

Money  and  supplies  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to 
E.  G.  FAIRHOLME,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  1-und, 
105  Jermyn   Street,   London,   S.W. 
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HE  would  like  this  Wristlet  Waltham 


Of  all  reliable  Watch- 
mailers  and  Jewellers. 

If  HE  is  fighting  at  the 
Front  or  on  the  Sea,  this 
WristleiVValtham  will  tell  him  the 
right  lime.  It' //£  is  a  civilian  who 
likes  I  he  convenience  of  wearing  a 
watch  on  the  wrist,  this  will  serve 

FREE  — Lirle  llluurateil  Book  oa  Watches  post  free  from 

WALTHAM  WATCH  CO.  fDept.  63),  125  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Solid    Silver   Case   and 
Strap,  complele.  £2    9    0 

him  well.  The  Move- 
ment is  specially  made 
to  withstand  rough  wear  and  keep 
good  time  under  the  most  trying 
conditions.  An  Xmas  gift  that 
any  man  will  be  proud  to  wear. 


The  Xmas  Gift 

for  your  booklover 
friends. 

If  you  haxe  a  booklover 
friend  whose  bookcase  is 
jammed  lull  of  books,  why 
not  give  him.  at  Christmas,  a 


Blobc-Vcrnickc  '"Elastic*  bookcase 


You  need  not.  of  course,  buy  one 
of  the  size  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion— just  two  or  three  "  Units" 
will  suffice.  The  units  interlock 
to  form  a  complete  bookcase, 
each  unit  having  its  own  dust- 
proof  glass  door. 


IJooklet  No.  lOoB  shows  how 
splendidly  thisbookcase  lend-,  itself 
to  artistic  treatment,  and  also  ex- 
plains its  advantages  over  other 
kinds.  W'ly  not  buy  a/tir  Units  for 
yi'iir  own  home  ?  Packing  Kree. — 
Orders  of  £2  Carriage  Paid  10  any 
Goods  Station  in  the  Hntnh    hies. 


JTbe  9lcW^\\^rt)ickc  Qo.  ata 


Office  and  Library  Furnithtrt. 

44  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.G. ; 


{AH  Britith  Concern.) 

83  Victoria  St..  S.W. ;  98  Bishopsgate.  E.G. 


lllPE" 

Smoking  Mixture. 

MILD  and 
MEDIUM. 


MONEY   NEVER   COMMANDED    BETTER    VALUE 


SOMERVILLE'S 

Scotches.  Whisky 

As   supplied    to   the    House   of   Lords,    the   Treasury,  and   other 
Government  Offices. 

Direct     from     Scotland     at     Wholesale     Prices. 

These  Whiskies  are  the  very  finest  that  Scotland  produces.   Whisky 

to  be  good  must  be  old .     Why  accept  vague  or  indefinite  statements 

as  to  age  ?     Packing  Free.      Special  Terms  for  large  orders.     The 

Guaranteed  Age  is  given  with  every  bottle. 


Carriage  paid  to  your  railway  station. 

GUARANTEED  AGES  12  BOTTLES  6  BOTTLES 

21  Years  Old  66/-  33/6 

15  Years  Old  68/-  29/6 

10  Ye.rs  Old  48/.  24/6 

6  Years  Old  42/-  21/6 

4  Year.  Old  36/.  Ig/S 


POST  FREE 
3  BOTTLES 

17/- 
15/- 
12/6 
11/- 
9/6 


Fill  up  this  Order  Form  and  post  to  us  wilh  your  remittance  TO  D.\V,  or  cut 
it  out  and  preserve  it  for  future  use. 
Established  1826. 


You  run   no   risk — 

our  guarantee  keeps 

you  safe. 


To  Messrs.  John  Soinerville&  Co. 
Ltd.. 
Craigmillar.  Edinburgh.  ^'^''. 

1  enclose  remittance  value  for    ^^'•. 

which   please   send    me of    your      ^-r 

Specially  Selecied  Fully  Guaranteed '°^""-.  ^ 

Years  old  Scotch  Whisky  on  condition  that  if  '''',.  ^ 
it  is  not  the  finest  I  have  ever  tasted  at  the  price  '"^"'v 
1  shall  be  entitled  to  have  my  money  refunded.  ^^' 

Name '^^'•^ 

Address °'*!' 


L.  i  W.,  19-I2-U 


Somervtlle*s  "Abbot"  Rum  Panch.  38/-  per  dozen  {Carriage  Paid), 
Somervillc's  Pure  West  ladiaii  Lime  Juice  Cordial,  13/-  per  dozen  {Carriage  Paid) 


WAM 


is  a  splendid  gift; 
it  will  be  admired, 
put  to  practical  use, 
and  used  every  day 
for    many    years. 


K 


Post  now 
for  the 

ARMY 

and 

NAVY. 


You  can  select 
alniosl  any  point 
—  the  recipient 
nuiy  change  the 
nib  tilt  suited — 
or  bring  specimen 
of  writing  to 
gu  de  the  sales- 
man. 


MAY  WE  SEND  OUR  CATALOGUE  ? 

MABIE,  TODD    &  CO., 

79  &  80  HIGH  HOLBORN.  LONDON.  W.C. 

3«  flioapside.  E.C.  ;     '.I0.\    l;c-riil    Slri^ot.  W.. 

London  :    u  Exc^hanpt*  street,  Manchiostku  ; 

10  Hue    Neuvo.  Bki'hhki.n  :    ^7  Ave.  dti  I'Opera. 

I'/VItIs  ;  and  at  NKW  VoUK  and  CnifAO(t. 

Sold  by  Stationers  and  Jewellers. 
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THROUGH  THE   EYES   OF    A 
WOMAN 

iContiinieii  /rum  f'a^t  1()2) 

longing.  \Vc  can  imagine  llic  liiuricd  flight  of  this  poor 
family  with  their  daughters  ;  their  sons,  perhaps,  are  still 
with  the  remnant  of  the  Belgian  Army,  and  none  know  the 
fate  of  the  others.  It  has  hapjXMied  over  and  over  again 
that  tired  out  and  wounded  men  have  found  their  belongings 
in  safe  shelter  over  here,  thanks  to  three  lines  in  that  extra- 
ordinary portion  of  the  daily  Press  that  is  such  a  curious 
record  of  human  frailt\-  as  well  as  of  enduring  qualities. 

Then  there  are  the  sons  and  husbands  who  are  missing. 
In  numbers  of  instances  the  newspapers  have  come  to  the 
rescue  of  their  friends  and  have  been  able  to  put  them  in 
communication  with  those  who  can  tell  where  they  are. 
Whether  wounded  or  prisoners  we  are  happier — when  we 
know — when  our  suspense  is  over,  even  if  we  have  to  summon 
all  our  courage  to  bear  the  news.  Field  glasses  and  .Service 
revolvers,  ckiymores  and  swords,  a  heterogeneous  collection 
of  requirements,  are  asked  for  in  the  front  pages  of  the 
papers,  and  it  seems  such  a  pity  that  this  delightfully 
unconventional  method  of  supplying  one  another's  needs 
should  ever  come  to  an  end  when  peace  reigns  in  Europe 
once  again.  Eric.\, 

IDEAS    FOR    KIT 

Those  in  search  of  kit  accessories,  whether  relatives  looking  for 
presents  or  Army  men  completing  their  outlits,  won!  1  do  well  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  establishment  of  Mrs.  Oliver  I^td.,  at  Old  Bond  Street. 
A  feature  of  the  establishment  is  the  eminently  practical  design  of 
every  article  shown,  from  a  glove  to  a  sleeping  bag  ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  this  is  a  store  of  ideas  as  well  as  of  articles  of  military  kit. 
.\  visit  to  the  establishment  will  not  only  add  materially  to  the  value 
of  one's  kit  bv  way  of  purchase,  but  a  good  many  useful  hints  can  be 
obtained  as  to  tlie  best  things  to  take  and  the  best  ways  to  make  use 
of  them,  for  the  ideas  embodied  here  arc  originated  by  officers  on 
active  service. 

The  XVIth  part  of  "  k  History  of  British  Mammals  "  has  now 
been  issued.  This  important  standard  work  is  being  published  by 
Messrs.  Gurney  &  Jackson  in  2S,  6d.  parts.  It  is  edited  by  Clerald 
E.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton  and  Martin  A.  C.  Hinton.  It  contains  many 
full-page  plates  in  colour  and  in  black  and  white,  also  numerous 
illustrations  in  the  text.  The  current  issue  continues  the  history  of 
Hodentia. 

A  Welcome  Gift. — At  Christmas  you  find  an  almost  bewildering 
array  of  articles  offered  for  gift  purposes  ;  equally  bewildering  is 
the  selection  of  appropriate  gifts  for  each  friend.  But  there  is  one 
particular  article  suitable  for  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  almost 
irrespective  of  age,  which  is  welcome  wherever  it  goes.  It  is 
Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain  Pen.  People  who  have  had  experience 
of  fountain  pens  choose  Waterman's  Ideal  because  it  will  last  a 
lifetime.  It  is  a  great  boon  to  soldiers  and  sailors  whose  letters 
have  to  be  written  under  trying  conditions.  All  high-class  stationers 
and  jewellers  are  able  to  supply  at  los.  6d.  upwards.  Make  your 
purchases  as  early  as  possible,  as  there  may  be  delay  in  the  post 
this  year. 

De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  no  Bunhill  Row.  London,  B.C.,  the 
well-known  makers  of  playing  cards,  are  issuing  a  pneumatic  set  at 
one  shilling  per  pack,  of  which  sum  sixpence  is  devoted  to  national 
purposes — threepence  to  the  Government  and  threepence  to  the 
Pnnce  of  Wales's  National  Relief  Fund.  The  class  of  work  turned 
out  by  this  firm  is  so  well  known  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  any 
reference  to  its  high  quahty,  but  it  may  not  be  known  to  all  that 
they  are  the  designers  and  producers  of  the  new  one-pound  note. 
The  advantage  of  the  pneumatic  playing  cards  is  that  the  fronts  are 
highly  finished,  whilst  the  backs  are  minutely  grooved  or  indented  • 
the  roughened  surface  thus  produced  acts  as  a  resistance  and  prevents 
misdeals. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  issued  a  threepenny  edition  of  Mr 
Asquith's  six  speeches  on  the  War,  which  fully  and  officially  describe 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Briti.sh  Government.  His  Majesty  the  King 
has  graciously  permitted  the  work  to  be  dedicated  to  him 


Hundreds  of  the  very  poorest  are  looking  to  the 

CHURCH  ARMY 

for    their    CHRISTMAS    happiness. 

"WAR  has  brought  many   claims;    is  not 

THIS  claim  paramount  at  the  season  of 

PEACE  AND  GOOD  WILL? 

Gifts  of  meat,  vegetables,  groceries,  Christmas  dinner 
materials,  coals,  clothing,  blankets,  toys  and  sweets  for 
the  children,  pipes,  tobacco  and  cigarettesfor  our  Soldiers' 
Recreation  Huts,  and  other  things  suited  to  the  season 
or  money   to   buy   them,    most    gratefully   received   by 

PREBENDARY  CARLILE,  Hon.  Chief  Secretary, 

HEADQUARTERS.    BRYANSTON    ST..    MARBLE   ARCH,    W. 
Cheques  crossed  "  Barclays.'  a/c  Church 
Army."    payable   to   Prebendary  CarKle. 


''Every  Requisite  for  the  Comfort 
of  Our   Soldiers    at   the   Front." 

TURNBULL  &  ASSER 

Sporting  Hosiers. 


CHAMOIS   LEATHER 
DRAWERS 


WATERPROOF   OILSKIN 
SHELL  WAISTCOAT 


Ensures  ptrfect  comfort  wiili  absolute 
warmth.  The  most  sui.able  garment 
for  all  those  exposed  to  damp,  wind, 
and  cold  throuj^hout  the  winter 
campaign  with  the  forces  in  the  field. 


PRICE 


25/- 


V/ithslet  !  nt^  iiTuler  a  tunic. 

Specially  cie^i^nci  to  prt  vent  any  damp 
penetrating  to  undergarments.  Ex- 
tremely light  in  weight,  folds  into  small 
compass, and  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 


PRICE 


27/6 


DRESSING   GOWNS   FOR   HOSPITAL  USE 
Balaclava  Caps  Cardigan  Jackets 

Woollen  and  Lined  Gloves  Mittens,  Cuffs,  Socks,  etc. 

KNITTED    SILK    CAP    COMFORTERS,    8/6 

71,  JERMYN  ST.  (It.''ZIs  I^s't")  LONDON,  S.W. 

Telegrams:  "PADDYWHACK.  LONDON."  Telephone:  4628  GERRARD. 


XMAS  GIFTS. 


Send  for  List  of  Active 
Service  Requisites,  or  Price 
List   of    useful    Xmas    Gifts 


No.  X  208. 
Gold  and  Enamelled  Brooch. 

Flags  of  the  Gallant  Allies    -    47/6 
Dlllo.  w.th  four  flags      -       -     33/6 


No.  X  672. 
Very  Flat  Solid  Sterling  Silver 
Collapsible  Drinking  Cup,  watertight 
when  open  and  dust-proof  when  closed. 
Sterling  Silver,  20/-,  Electro-plate  4/6 ; 
or  complete  in  best  Pigskin  Case,  with 
loop  for  Belt  for  Active  Service  22/6 
and  6/6;  or  in  ordinary  case,  21/- 
and  6/- 


Vickery's 
Special  Campaigning  Mirror. 

The  thinnest  possible  and  unbreak- 
able, consisting  of  a  plate  of  Har- 
dened Metal  very  highly  burnished. 
Complete  in  Pigskin  Case  -  8/6 
Size,  5  by  3X  inches. 


ICKER^y 
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CHOOSING  KIT 

Practical   Hints 

{Continued  from  pasi   151) 

THESE  articles  are  written  from  practical  experi- 
ence of  military  matters,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
our  readers  in  touch  with  the  variousrequirements 
of  active  service.  Changes  of  climate  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  the  present  campaign  is  being 
waged  render  different  items  of  equipment  advisable  at 
different  times,  and  we  are  in  touch  with  officers  at  the 
front  and  others  from  whom  the  actual  requirements  of 
officers  and  men  can  be  ascertained.  The  articles  are 
not  intended  to  advertise  any  particular  firm  or  firms. 

The  more  the  winter  advances  the  more  urgent  does  the 
matter  of  waterproofing  become  for  all  garments  worn  by 
officers  and  troops  in  the  western  area  of  war.  In  the  east 
this  question  is  not  of  so  much  urgency,  for  there  is  more  of 
hard  frost  than  rain  and  mud  to  contend  with.  In  Flanders 
and  France  the  desiderata  are  warmtli  and  dryness,  and  for 
the  former  there  seems  to  be  notliing  so  much  in  favour  as 
the  leather  vest. 

Leather  and  Wet 

Ordinary  leather  vests,  both  lined  with  fleece  and  unlined, 
are  being  taken  out  by  the  hundred  by  officers  and  men  who 
know  what  the  conditions  are  like,  and  have  "  had  some," 
to  use  a  colloquialism.  The  one  drawback  to  ordinary 
leather  wear  is  the  difficulty  of  rendering  it  so  waterproof  as 
not  to  absorb  wet  ;  to  make  leather  absolutely  waterproof, 
and  especially  such  soft  leather  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  vests  and  clothing  of  that  kind,  is  an  impossibility.  The 
ordinary  leather  vest  is  the  best  possible  sort  of  winter  wear 
for  the  man  who  can  depend  on  his  waterproof  or  rainproof 
coat  in  case  of  a  downpour,  but  if  once  the  ordinary  leather 
vest  gets  thoroughly  soaked  under  the  tunic  it  is  a  snare 
and  a  delusion,  and  a  cause  of  much  profanity — warmth  of 
the  wrong  sort.  This  is  inevitable,  but  the  value  of  the 
garment  is  attested  by  the  very  large  numbers  taken  out  by 
practical  men.  Doubtless  they  find  a  way  of  keeping  their 
vests  dry. 

Wind — and  a  Waterproof  Ve$t 

Both  for  ordinary  wear  and  for  motoring  and  aviation 
there  is  nothing  like  leather  for  keeping  out  the  biting  winds 
that  blow  across  the  bare  plains  of  Western  Belgium  and 
Northern  France.  Oiled  silk  is  windproof,  but  it  has  not  the 
wearing  qualities  of  leather,  and  will  not  stand  the  extreme 
demands  made  on  clothing  by  campaigning — at  least,  it  will 
not  stand  them  for  any  time — while  the  use  of  oiled  silk 
introduces  the  problem  of  ventilation,  which,  curiously 
enough,  does  not  seem  to  come  in  to  any  extent  with  leather 
goods.  Now,  if  one  could  get  a  leather  under-tunic  or  vest 
which,  in  addition  to  being  windproof,  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  waterproof,  the  ideal  winter  underwear  would  be 
found. 

The  Leather  Vest 

I  found  this  ideal  garment  the  other  day,  though  up  to 
'the  present  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  practical  trial 
i,f  it — which  would  involve  getting  nearly  wet  through  so  far 
as  all  surfaces  not  covered  by  the  vest  are  concerned.  For 
it  is  no  use  trying  the  garment  by  any  other  means  than  by 
wearing  it  ;  what  must  be  ascertained  is  the  capability  of  the 
vest  to  withstand  a  soaking-wet  tunic  rubbing  against  it  for 
,1  few  hours  at  least,  and  no  other  trial  is  practical.  But  the 
maker  claims  that  this  particular  vest  is  waterproof,  as  that 
term  is  understood  in  its  relative  sense — that  is,  it  is  as 
waterproof  as  the  ordinary  mackintosh.  And  certainly  the 
leather  looks  like  it.     Imagine  the  leather  that  is  used  in  the 

{Continued  on  page  1G7) 
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SHIRTMAKER 

,277  HIGH  HOLBORN  LONDON/ 


EtUbllihed 
80  /ears. 


Khak  I 
Shirts 

made    to    measure    on    the    premises    in 

^  2     HOURS 


Send    lo-day    fcr    palieins    and   prices. 

J.    W.    TACON,    8p?ci«n,t    277    High    Holborn,    LONDON. 


JeUphone  :  CetUra!  IH3, 


Cables  and  ItUgram-. 


'  Skirtmaktr,  Lendon. 


THE     FINEST     LINEN     HANDKERCHIEFS     IN     THE    WORLD 

come  from  BaUait,  wblcti  hshi  bean  notsd  for  ita  flae  Itnsa  I'or  canturies. 
N'o.    58.  — Man's     Handkerchief        No.   240.— Man's  Handkerchief       No.    41.— Man's     Handkerchiet 
in  Linen  Cambric,   hemstitched        in  Linen  Cambric,   with  taped 


and  with  any  hand -embroidered 

Old     English    initial.         About        size     (about    21     ins.) 

3C  ins.  square  with  I  in.     l  |  /Q 


hem. 


Per  doz. 


Per  doz, 


fine    Linen    Cambric,  with 
corded     borders.        Usual       hand-embroidered   i  in.   mono- 
gram (any  two  letter  combina- 
tion).      About    19I  ins.    - 


16/3 


Larger     size     (about    C3ins. ),        with      {    in, 
Per  doz. 


hem. 


:  13/11 


per  doz.     -     18/9 

We  quote  three  hindkerchiefs,  we  have  others  to  suit  all  tastes  and  all  purses.     Price  List  and 
complete  range  of  Patterns  post  free  on  application. 

Khaki  Handkerchiefs  from    1/11^  per  doz.      I 


Robinson  &LCleaver 

156-170  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  and  BELFAST 


NEILGHERRY 

MILITARY     CANES 

Knob     Covered     Pigskin       7/6 
Covered  all  over  Pigskin    10/6 


Chamois  Leather  Towels 


Price 


4  6  each. 


SILVER  TINDER   LIGHTERS  %' 


BEST 


PIGSKIN    HOLDALL 

For  Toilet  Articles.      Lined  Waterproof.      In  two  sizes. 
28/-  and  35/- 


.    .    Extra    Large    and   Strong    .    . 

HAVERSACKS 

made    from    an     Officer's    design. 
Price        -        -        12/6 


WIRE    NIPPERS 

Insulated  Handles.     Complete  in  Leather  Case. 
12/6 


Send    for    Full    List    of 
.    War  Equipment.    .    . 


SWAINE  <S  ADENEY 

By  appointment  to   H.M.  The  King 

185     PICCADILLY,    W. 


JOHN  WRIGHT  &  SON 

Military,  Naval,  and  Mufti  Tailors, 
130   St.  Vincent    Street,   GLASGOW. 


These    ESSENTIALS- 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 


CORRECT  REGULATION 
EXCELLENCE  OF  QUALITY 
FIRST^CLASS  WORKMANSHIP 
PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE  OF 
OFFICERS'     REQUIREMENTS 


characterise     all     our     Uniforms. 
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Mrs    Oliver   Ltd. 

39  Old  Bond  Street, 


w. 


THE  "Olva"  Improved 
Sleeping  Blanket  (Patent- 
ed) is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  ordinary  sleeping 
bag,  as  it  affords  complete 
protection  for  the  shoulders, 
and  can  be  thrown  open  in  a 
moment,  thus  doing  away 
with   all    (ccling  of  restriction. 

Prices  from  O^/O  to  T'2'  gns. 


Telephone 


REGENT 

3088 


THE    ETERNAL 
XMAS  PROBLEM! 

THE  eternal  riddle  of  the  Xmas  Gift  is  about  to  perplex  us;  the 
simple  solution  is  a  gift  of  perennial  beauty  and  utility  ;  a 
perpetual,  lifelong  reminder  of  good  fellowship,  of  friendship. 
Why  not  one  of  the  thousands  of  suitable  pieces  of  furnituie  and 
home  adornment  available  at  J  ELKS' — who,  having  acquired 
l>eaiitiful  homes  of  officers  and  others  called  abroad,  are  able 
to  retail  at  amazingly  low  prices? 

Bij^er    Bargains    than   ever  !n 
£40,000  Stock  of 

HIGH-GRADE 
SECOND-HAND 
FURNITURE 

CASH  OR  EASY  TERMS 

Half  Cost  and  Double  Wear  of 
Cheap  New  Goods. 


iiH am 

m^  .«s®ffj&:®'«>&XjS;  6..i 

p 

I'- 
ll 

■ 

lui^ 

^^lTL. 

& 

A  Charminit  French  Cabinet. 
Louis  XVI.   Period. 


Write  To-day  for  Descriptive 
Bargain  Booklet  (Post   Free). 

London  Deliveries  all  rHatricts  DaUy.     Country 
Orders  Carriage  Paid. 

W.JELKS&SONS 

Established  over  Half  a  Century. 

263,  265,  267,  269,  271,  273,  275, 

HOLLOWAY    ROAD, 
LONDON,  N. 

EEMOVAL  ESTIMATE    FIIEE. 

Telephones:    2506,  2509  North  :      7R2(1  Ciutral. 
TclcgramB:    "Jellieo,  London." 


SOUTH    EASTERN     AND 


CHATHAM     RAILWAY. 

CHRISTMAS   HOLIDAYS 

THURSDAY,   DECEMBER  24th.  SPECIAL  LATE   TRAINS. 


I^^Hving  I  Midii 

CHARING  CROSS  12  tS 
WATERLOO  ...Il2  17 
CANNON  STREET  12  22 
LONDON    BRIDGE  12  28 


NEW  CROSS 

Arriving 

SevenoaliB 

Toobridge 

Tunbridge         I 
Wells  [ 

Beihill       

W.  St.  Leonards 
St,  Leonards    ... 

Itastings    

Taddock  Wd.  ... 
Maidstone 

Ashford      

Canterbury  W„.. 

R;im(*Kale  Town 
Mar«alcRds.    ... 

ShoriK-Iiffe 

I'lilki'stoneCl, ... 
Folliest^'me  Jc. ... 
Dover  Hrbr. 


12  37 

a.ni, 

l"21 

1  34 

2  23 

2  2(1 
2.25 
230 


Bht 
12  20 
12  22 
12  27 
12  34 
12  43 
a,tn, 
1  18 
1  31 


1  43 

2  35 

2  22 

2  45 

3  2U 
3  38 
2  49 
2  54 

2  59 

3  12 


Ijeavinir 

CHARING  CROSS 

LONDON  BRIDGE 

VICTORIA      

HOLBORN     

ST,   PAUL'S 

HERNE  HILL      .. 

Arriving 

Chatham    , 

Sittingbourne  ... 
Sheerneas  D,    ... 
Faversham 
Whitstable  Tn. 
Heme  Bay 
Bircliington     .. 

Westgate 

Margate  West .. 
Broadstairs 
liamsgate  llhr. 
Canterbury  E. .. 

Kearsney   

Dover  Prjorv  .. 
Dover  Hrbr,"  .. 
Martin  Mill      .. 

Walmer      

Deal     

Sandwirh    


MidniKht. 
0112  10 

>:  

12  40 

...     12  25 

12  36 

12  SO 

a.m 


ft.m, 
1  5 
1  20 
1  35 
1  35 


2  6 
2  26 
2  35 
2  51 

2  67 

3  3 
3  13 
322 
2  27 

2  62 

3  0 
3  _ 
3  10 
3  16 
3  21 
330 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  will 
be  issued  by  these  Trains,  at 
the    WEEK-END      FARES,      for 

Stations  to  whit-li  WeeK-end 
Bookings  are  in  force. 

QHRISTMAS    DAY.-The   Or- 
dinary   Sunilay    Service 
will  rua  with  certain  Extra 
Trains. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  26TH. 
—Frequent  Trains  from 
VICTORIA.  HOLBORN 
(LOW  LEVEL),  and  LUD- 
GATE  HILL  to  the 
CRYSTAL  PALACE  (HIGH 
LEVEL  STATION)  and  vice 
versa. 


H:ij.?WS:ir  ■•  -  "■'"  -'•""  ••-  •-  »•'»;,;,;.»  s;"oSrK'.,r 


NEW  STOVES  for  OLD 

This  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech.  The  adaptability  of 
the  HUE  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  convert  your 
old-style  grate  into  a  modern  Barless,  coal-saving  fire. 

V  Tliis  old-fashioned   stove   was    the  subject  of  a  recent 

<  careful  test.      In    13^  hours  it  consumed   74  lbs. 

Household      coal,     and     required     considerable 

altention.         It    was    converted    into     a     HUK 

Hariess    Fire    (;is  shown   below),  consumed  only 

32    lbs.    coal   to  produce   equal  heal,    wanned   the   room 

instead  of   the   chimney,   and  required   little  attention. 

This  is  the  HUE  Fire  which  you  should  have  inslalled 
in  your  house.  Simple  in  construction,  satis- 
factory in  use,  fitted  in  a  very  short  time.  No 
need  to  pull  down  mantelpieces  or  remove  the 
present   stove.         Price    from     15s.,    which     is 

quickly   saved   by   the    reduced   coal   bill. 

How  different  this  Fire   is  from   the   one   shown  at  top, 

rind  yet  it  is  the  same  stove,  but  with  the  HUE  aduptitl. 

This  Fire   warms   the  room   instead  of  the  chimnev.  is 

more   cheerful,    and     burns    fcr    hours   without 

attention.      The    HUE     is    clean,    hyt;ienic,  and 

absolutely  safe.     It  has  been  installed  in  thousands 

of  private  houses  and  adopted    by  the  principal 

Railways,   Hotels,   and   Institutions.     Without  ques.ion 

the  most  efficient  liarljss  Fire  on  the  market. 

nfv^rai  nni^Hi  A  beautifuHv  illustrated  booklet,  (giving  full  p.nrticuiars  of  ilie 
trilJiM.  rnijEi  hue  fire,  showing  how  i[  is  fixed,  cost,  and  many  c'hcr 
'^^""— ^"^"^^-^^^—     iinpt;rl;iiu  points.     Send  a  );ost  card  now  to 

YOUNG  &  MARTEN,  L™ 

(Dept.  L.W.),  Stratford,  London,  E. 

Dn  not  be  mi  !eil  liy  so-call  'A  ad.iptable  Barless  I'ircs,  which  by  ihi-ir  v<i?y  construction  can  never  he 
satisfactory.         Word   "HUIi"  is  cast  dh  evt  ry  genuine  ^tove. 


BARRS 


Cash  Clearance 


SALE 


Of  fine  Spring-flowering  BULBS.  HVyiCHVTHS,D/IFFODII.S,Tiytfl»S. 
CROCUSES,  SniOWOROPS,  IRISES,  ike.  All  in  Best 
Quality  and    at   Greatly   Reduced     Prices,        Clcanince    Lists    on    Application. 

BARR  &  SONS,   II.  12    &    13   King  Street.    Covent    Garden.    LONDON. 


BRIGHTON   AND   SOUTH   COAST   RAILWAY. 

SPEND    CHRISTMAS    AT 

ENGLAND'S  SUNNY  SOUTH 


Good  Service  uf  FAST  TRAINS  from  London  Bridge.  Victoiia,  Ke 
Scutli  Coast  Resorts.     On  Christmas  Eve  fast  trains  will  h 
alter  0.0  a.m. 

CHEAP  PERIOD  EXCTTRBIOyS  will  be  run  from  LONDON,  as  under 


>-tii7.ingtoii  lAddison  RoadJ.  etc,  to  the 
;Iy  every  hour  from  London  to  Brighton 


THK    HOLIDAY    TICKKT. 

B 

TO 

SPECIAL    PKRIOD 
TICKETS. 

Isl. 
14     0 

14  0 

15  0 

16  6 

3cd. 

BRIGHTON          

WORTHING         ...         1 
LITTLEHAMPTON          i 

BOGNOR  

3rd  Cla 
S     6 

7      0 

7      8 

ss. 

c 

17      6 

19      0 

21       6 
23      6 

9      B    \ 

11  0 

12  0 

tHAYLING  ISLAND 
SOUTHSEA 
PORTSMOUTH   ...         J 

RVDE        

ISLE  OF  WIGHT 

SEAFORD 1 

EASTBOURNE     ...         f 

BEXHILL ] 

ST  LEONARDS   .. 
HASTINGS           ...         1 

8  .] 

9  8 
11      0 

D 

14      0 
14      0 

••1 

7      0   ) 

B— Issued  by  all  trains  on  December  24th.  '2&tli.  2(Jth  and  27th,  available  for  return  from  December  26th 
to  29th.  but  tickets  issued  on  December  24th,  25th  and  26th  will  not  be  available  for  return  on  date  of  issue. 
0— Issued  by  certain  trains  on  December  24th.  available  for  return  on  January  ist  or  8th  only.     D— Issued 
by  a  specified  train  on  December  24th.  available  for  return  by  a  specified  train  on  December  2G 
and  20lh,  January  Ist  and  2nd  only,     f  Not  on  December  25th  or  27th. 

ChaftD  Day  Retam  Tlck«tl    daily  to  certain  stations 

jIjj ....  ..  ^ 


r  2Gth,  27th 


3/p  TRIP  TO  BRIGHTON  A! 

Bridge.  Victoria,  etc. 

/  or  particulars,  see  A'ntas  Prog 

Terminus . 


WORTHIMQ  will  be  run  on  Xmas  Day  and  Boxing  Day  from  London 
apply  Supt.   of  the  Line.  L.B.  &■  S  CH.,  London   Bridge 
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CHOOSING   KIT 

(Coitlintieti  from  ptipe  ICTi) 

iiianufacture  of  football  boots,  just  as  smooth  and  shiny  on 
its  outer  surface,  and  about  one-sixth  the  thickness  and  as 
phable  as  flannel — and  that  is  what  this  leather  is  like.  A^ 
said  before,  I  do  not  know  from  actual  experience  how  it 
would  turn  out  in  wear,  but  if  I  were  on  the  look  out  for  a 
leather  vest  or  under-tunic  to  take  out  to  "the  front  "  1 
should  choose  this  in  preference  to  any  other,  as  a  thoroughly 
warm  and  windproof  garment  more  likely  to  stand  wet  than 
anj'  other  leather  I  have  seen.  So  far,  it  is  the  best  of  leather 
wear  in  the  way  of  clothing. 

A  N;w  Sleeping  Bag 

One  apparently  insuperal)le  drawback  to  the  ordinary 
sleeping  bag  is  the  way  in  which  draught  is  admitted  to  the 
shoulders,  unless  the  user  is  very  careful  in  packing  himself  up 
and  is  a  very  quiet  sleeper.  It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  a 
sleeping  bag  shaped  at  the  top  to  cover  the  shoulders  and 
admit  the  neck  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  coat.  This  bag 
consists  of  an  under  blanket  and  two  blankets  which  throw- 
out  to  eitlier  side  and  fold  over  the  user  when  the  bag  is  in  use, 
while  there  is  also  a  fourth  blanket,  which  can  be  used  cither 
as  an  additional  covering  or  underneath  the  body  to  thicken 
the  protection  against  cold  and  damp  from  the  ground.  .\n 
additional  advantage  of  this  form  of  bag  is  that  the  user  can 
get  out  in  a  second  or  two  ;  there  is  not  the  dragging  out  from 
bottom  to  top  that  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
pattern  bag,  for  tlie  two  top  blankets  can  be  flung  one  to  cacii 
side,  and  the  user  then  rises  and  steps  clear  of  the  bag.  The 
principal  point,  however,  is  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
shoulders,  which  this  bag  provides  in  a  way  that  no  other 
pattern  seems  to  do.  A  light  waterproof  case  forms  a  ground 
sheet,  protection  against  wet  from  above,  and  acts  as  a  valise 
when  the  bag  is  folded.  The  design,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
is  that  of  an  officer  now  serving  in  France. 
Trench  Boots 

In  the  matter  of  footwear  for  the  trenches  it  seems  that 
the  best  way  is  not  to  trust  to  rubbers  or  rubbered  footwear 
altogether,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  otherwise,  since  tlie  rubbered 
footwear  leads  to  real  discorafort  if  the  boots  have  to  be  kei)t 
on  altogether.  The  problem  is  partially  solved  by  wearing 
ordinary  boots  and  slipping  over  them  rubber  overshoes  with 

{Continued  on  page  Irtit) 


ORRIS 

28a  SACKVILLE   ST.,  W. 

MORRIS  recognises  that  the  present  situa- 
tion necessitates  the  inclusion  of  clothes 
in  the  general  economy,  and  begs  to 
inform  his  clientele  and  the  public  that  the 
reduced  price  for  a  Lounge  Suit  or  Overcoat  is 

3^   Guineas 

For  similar  Garments  the  usual    price   is  £5  5  0 

Officers'  Complete  Outfit  in  24  liours  if  necessary 

ThSTlMONIAL.  — ■■  I  feel  that  1  must  thank  you  and  your 
excellent  fitter,  loo,  for  the  ifrcat  pains  you  tookann  the  excellent 
results  you  achieved  in  fittinff  me  out  in  ^  hours.  You  are 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  use  thi*  testimonial  if  you  wish. — Yours 
fAithful;>  and  gratefully.  G.  K.  WRIGALL.  Major  K  ti.A." 


Infantry  TreuMn 
British  Warmer 


£1    1  0 
I  15  0 


Khaki  Service  Tunic   £S  5  0 
Bedfcrd  Cord  Riding 

Breeches     -      -      2  2  0 
THE  "CORSTAV"  FIGURE  BELT  (Reg.)      prick 
isiiivaluabletoevery  ofiicer^oitiglo the  front, antl  ^  f%  l 
/entiveagainstcol(],danipandexposure     ■  ^'Z  " 


a  sure  preventive  agaii 

Telephones  :  Kos.  784,  718  Regent. 


ipa 
Telegrams : 


iposure 

Greatco 


otrmr^trT?  c  service 
UrrH^Jc/Ko  uniforms 

OUR   special   staff  of  Military    Cutters   and 
Expert    Tailors    make     Officers*    Service 
I'niforms  to  order  in  24    hours. 

The  materials  are  regulation,  fit  is  guaranteed,  and 

the  prices  arc  much  lower  tiian  those 
ot"  the  West  Knd. 

It  I    KEijriSITES  lOK  OFFICERS'  KIT  IN  SlUtK. 

Officers  are  walled  upon    at 
their  own  address  if  desired. 

VitUttiw  and  full  pttrliculara  post  free  on  application. 

ARDING&HOBBS 

Mill  I, \RY  TAILOHS  a  OUTFITTERS  I  ">. 

CI,.\IMIAM      JU.NGTION,     S.W.      -^« 

f):>en  till  H.iO  fi.m.  rj-try  Saturday  Tehphone-Haltfrita  4. 


HJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmmiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMimiiiiiiiuf 


Red  Cross 
SMOCK 

For  Nucses  on 
Active  Service 

A  leather  undercoat 
ot  tan  lambskins, 
exceptionally  light 
and  flexible.  A  gar- 
ment of  this  kind  is 
a  necessity  for  nurses 
on  Active  Service, 
as  the  regulation 
cloak  has  little 
warmth  in  it. 

Length.  Weisht.  Prife. 

36 in.  lib.  l4oz.  45,- 
44  in.  2  1b.  6oz.  SO- 
SO  in.   21b.  lOoz.  55- 

Lcathcr  Jackets  &  Waist- 
ro.its  of  all  descriptions 
for  L.idies  and  Gentle- 
men kept  in  stock. 


Dunhills 

2,  CONDUIT  STREET,  W. 


MANCHESTER  : 
90/92,  Cross  Street. 


GLASGOW : 
72,  St.  Vincent  Street. 


nlilllillllllllllllllllimillillMlimilllllllilllllMIIIIIMIIIIIIililllllilinF: 


THE 
EXPERIENCE 

OF  CENTURIES 

has  taught  our  Russian 
Aliiesliovv  toprolect  them- 
selves from  cold,  and  the 

HOOD-SCARF 

dnpicted  here  (called  by 
them  the  "  Bashlik  ")  is 
one  of  their  devices. 

W'e  have  the  design  and 
supply  facsimiles  in  fleecy 
wool  material 

at  12/6  each. 


PRACTICAL 

SLEEPING 

BAG 

in  "  Marshproof,"  lined 
fur,  thorouglily  water- 
proof   and     wind  -  proof. 

Weighing  only    6i  lbs. 

5i  gns, 

MARSHALL© 
SNELGROVE 

."special  nL-pannienl  forCain- 
jiaiijninB  Acco^boi  ic-s.  Uiiccl 
I'.nlrance  corner  ot  0.\loid 
-Street  aiiJ  .\laryl  bone  Lane, 

LONDON. 
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Serviceable  Gifts 

THERE  is  exhibited   at   the   Company's 
Showrooms  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
articles  suitable  as  gifts.      Dairity  Silver- 
ware, Prince's  Plate,   Jewellery,  Leather,  etc. 
All  are  characteristic  of  the  exceptional  value 
associated  with  Mappin  &  Webb  productions. 

An  invitation  to  inspect  the  Company's 
Showrooms  is  cordially  extended  ; 
failing  thi!<.  write  for  illustrated 
Christmas      Catalogue,     posted     free. 

Mappin  a?Webb 


Paris  Romff 

Nice   Johannesburg 

Buenos  Aires 


220  Regent  Street.  W, 
158-162  Oxford  Street,  W, 
2  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 


LTD. 

Rio  de  Janeiro      Biarritz 
Sao  Paulo  Lautanne 

Montreal 


Pathnt  No.  9517. 

F  584— Patent  Sierlins  Silver   'All 

One"     Nail      Polisher,     contaming 

Complete  Manicure  Outfit.  • 

Complete  with  Leather  Cover. 

£2      10     0 


Indelible 

P<*ncii,    with 

Magazine      holdintt 

refills,  sufficient  for  many  "^^li 

months.  Stcrlinfi  Silver,  15/- 


G  368— Silver  Mounted 

"Secure"    Pur«e. 
Pigskin         -     8/6 
Morocco      -     8 '6 
Crocodile     -    12/- 


F  773— Pierced  Sterlmg 

Silver     Stamp    Damper 

8/6 


K2293-  Solid  Gold 
Mounted  Pocke  t 
Kniie.       £17     6 


G  393— Silver  Mounted 
Crocodile  Skin  Cigar 
Case,    size    6    by    3?  in. 

£15     0 
Gold  Mounted.  £2  10  0 


G  388 — Pigskin  Tobacco  Pouch. 
new  Service  Pattern. 

Sizes— No.  I .  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 
6/-       7/-      8/-       9/- 


G  lOOA-Elcctrt- 

Plated  Crocodile  Skin 

Brandy  Flask,  i-pinl. 

10/6 


L  1  354  —  Grey  Waterproof 
Cloth  Koll'Up  Shaving  Case 
with  Nickel-plated  Fittings 
and    finest    Sheffield    Cutlery. 

£15     0 

Size  closed,  7i  by  4i  m. 


L  784  -Gentle- 
men's 22-in,  Solid 
Leather  Fitted 
Suit  Case.  Lined 
Leather,  wiih 
Plain  Sterling 
Silver  Brushes 
anA  Toilet  Re- 
quisites. 


£12     12     0 

If  fitted   with 
Ebony  Brushes. 
£10     10     0 
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Black  Cat 
GAME 


I'lasu^Q 


'^■.-'\ 


'^u^ 


No  home  will  be 

complete 

this    Christmas 

without  the 


BLACK  CAT  WAR  GAME 

It  will  be  played  in  every  Camp  where  Kitchener's 
new  Army  is  being  trained. 

It  is,  without  question,  the  game  of  the  season. 
Easy  to  play  as  draughts  or  dominoes,  the  youngsters 
will  enjoy  it  as  they  learn  the  lessons  of  strategy  in 
war,  and  emulate  their  soldier  brothers  fighting  their 
way  to  Berlin.  As  full  of  absorbing  interest  as 
bridge  or  chess,  the  older  folk  will  find  the  long 
winter  evenings  all  too  short  when  the  home  is 
provided    with   a    BLACK    CAT    WAR    GAME. 

You  couldn't  send  a  more  acceptable  Christmas 
present  to  your  own  soldier  "boy"  getting  ready 
for  the  front. 

The  Black  Cat  War  Game  consists  of  a  hinged  board 
\9h  inches  by  I  Or  inches,  printed  in  seven  colours,  twenty- 
two  pieces  or  men  (no  dice),  and  book  of  rules.  It  is  not 
a  toy  or  a  "catch,"  but  a  genuine  game,  the  equal  of 
most  sold  at   Half-a-crown. 

SEND  30  COUPONS  from  Black  Cat  Cigarette  packets  and 
2d.  stamps  for  postage,  and  address  your  letter  :  WAR 
GAME,  Black  Cat  Cigarettes,  City  Road,  London. 

Black  Cat 

CIGARETTES 

MILD  10  for  Z^-      MEDIUM  10  for  ZJ* 

You  must  send  early  if  you  want  it  in  time  for  Christinas,  as  the  demand 
is    already    so   great    that   it   takes    two    or    three    days    to    execute    orders. 
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WATERPROOFERS    TO    H.M.   THE    KING. 


AQUASCUTUM" 


;r£gd 


FOR    ACTIVE     SERVICE 

EXTRACT    FROM    LETTER   JUST    RECEIVED. 

"  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Sept.  i6,  1914. 
"  I  might  add  that  never  have  I  had  an  overcoat  that  so  fully  lived  up  to  its 
claims  as  •  AQUASCUTUM  '    No.  48313  purchased  from   you.     It  has  been 
with  me  through  many  a  tropical  storm,  and  in  not  a  single  instance  has  wet 
penetrated    it.  G.  H.  D." 


AQUASCUTUM" 

MILITARY 
WATERPROOF 


lined  with  wool, 
fleece,    or   fur. 


detachable 


AQUASCUTUM" 
BRITISH 
WAR  M 

lined     with     fleece,     fur,    or 
leatlier. 


KHAKI    UNIFORMS 
AND  GREAT  COATS 

made  from  materials  proofed  by  the  celebrated  "Aquas- 
cutum  "  Process. 

COMPLETE    OUTFITS     IN     24     HOURS. 

The  Specialities  designed  by  Aquas'cuti  for  Officers,  as 
a  protection  against  wet  and  cold,  have  been  such  a 
success  during  this  war  that  Officers  who  have  tested 
them  strongly  recommend  them. 


SPECIALISED     BY 


AQUASCUTUM  uxo 

100    Regent  St.,    London,  W. 


CHOOSING    KIT 

{Continutd  from  pagt  107) 

waterproofod  "  wador  "  legs,  a  light  but  very  efficient  form  of 
pnitection.  I  characterise  this  as  a  ]iartial  solution  to  the 
problem,  since  neither  these  "  wader  "  overshoes  nor  any  other 
have  yet  been  devised  which  will  wear  for  any  length  of  time. 
Still,  if  they  last  only  a  month — and  they  arc  certain  to  last 
longer  than  that — they  will  j)robably  save  some  bad  bouts  oi 
rheumatism,  and  the  comfort  they  afford  is  immensely  greater 
than  their  cost,  while  there  is  always  the  possioility  of 
renewing  them. 

Pack  Saddles 

A  matter  worthy  of  the  attention  of  saddlers  is  the 
design  of  the  pack  saddle  for  carrying  ammunition,  whicli 
calls  for  some  kind  of  improvement.  It  is  all  right  so  long 
as  the  man  leading  the  pack  horse  is  on  foot,  but  when  a 
mounted  man  has  to  lead  a  pack  iiorse  which  is  con\cving  a 
box  of  ammunition  on  each  side  of  the  ])ack  saddle  the 
ammunition  boxes  are  practically  certain  to  catch  the  leg  of 
the  man,  sooner  or  later,  no  matter  how  careful  he  is  in 
leading  the  pack  horse.  No  method  that  has  been-  tried 
seems  efficient  in  keeping  the  led  horse  away  from  the  riding 
horse,  and  it  seems  that  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is 
to  modify  the  form  of  the  ammunition  packs  in  some  way. 
The  troui)le  is  most  acute  in  the  case  of  pack  horses  belonging 
to  maxim-gun  teams,  which,  in  the  case  of  mounted  units, 
have  to  be  led  frequently  at  a  gallop,  and  the  man  leading 
has  to  face  a  positive  danger  from  the  sharp  corners  of  the 
ammunition  boxes.  I  know  little  of  maxim-gun  work,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  carry  the 
required  2,200  extra  rounds  of  ammunition  in  belts  ready  for 
maxim  use,  and,  instead  of  packing  the  belts  in  boxes  witii 
sharp  corners,  place  them  in  leather  cases  which  would  fit  on 
the  pack  saddle.  The  spare  ammunition  would  thys  be  mtire 
nearly  ready  for  use,  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  Boxes  would 
be  averted,  and  the  business  of  bringing  up  the  reserve  supply 
of  ammunition  would  be  much  expedited,  while,  as  a  final 
reason,  the  comfort  of  the  man  leading  the  ammunition 
horse  would  be  far  greater,  and  I  think  there  would  be  some 
increase  in  mobility.  This,  purely  as  a  suggestion,  may  be 
recommended  to  yeomanry  units  anxious  to  increasi>  the 
efficiency  of  their  maxim  teams. 

(To  U  coniinutd  ruxt  v/Mk) 


RELDAM 

M^9       All-British   Motor   Tyres         .■ 

■  ^^EXT    time    you    renew    your    lyres    have    the    hest    value 

■  for     your    money.        Fit     Beldam     All-British     Tyres    and 
p"      compare  the  service  they  (jive  you     both  as   to   wear  and   road 

■  jirip  with  any  tyres  you  have  ever  used.  They  will  save  you 
^  much  money.  They  will  prevent  your  car  from  skidding 
B_      on    any    surface.        They    wilt    (|ive    you    complete   satisfaction. 

■  Write  for  Prices  and  intertiUng  Hootilet,  "A  Study  in    Road  Surfacti."    Alio  for 
B  Complett  Prict   List  of  Beldam  Retreads—  which  outlast  many  new  covers. 

■  The  Beldam  Tyre  Co..  Ltd.,  Brentford.  Middlesex. 


Honours— Three 

At    the    recent    Hrewers'   Exhibition  held   in 

London,  The  Chamimon  CIold  Meoal,  The 

Su.vicH  Medal,   and    The    Bronze    Medal 

were   awarded   to 

"OLD    MAC    "and 

"TARTAN  LABEL  " 

Scotch  Whisky 

Ptf  botlle.         Per  dozen. 

"OLD  MAC.  ■  16  year,  old     .     .     46     -     -    50/- 
"  Tartan  Label,"  8  years  old     -     -     4/-  46/- 

"  Fine  Old  Scotch,"  6  yeari  old      -     3/6     -     -     40/- 


Carrtagt  Paid  te  any  fart  of  tht   United  Kini-dtm 


C'ath  with  fj,r. 


R.    F.    McLEOD    &   Co.   Lt^..   Maryhill.    GLASGOW. 
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FURS  JT  ST  EC  I  ^L  PRICES 


Wun  llw  ohiul  ill  ]iHdii,-  uork  Icy  our  naff  oj  skilled  l-urners  we 
have  liurnig  the  last  few  weeks,  designed  and  made  a  large  mnnber 
of  Fur  Coals  and  Capes   in   various  shapes,  of  which  the  sarmeut- 


slielchetl    an     examples.       These   eoats    are    made   from    sound   and 
reliable  sAnis.      'J'lirv    follow   the    lines  of   the   latest  Pans  nixdeh 
and  the    slial'e    an  I    finish    ar'    excellent 


Useful  Coat  {as  sketch),  in  good  Seal  Musquasli,    I    New  Model   Fur  Coat    [as  sketch),  in  Natural    I    New    Model     Fur    Coat    (as    sketch),    in    Seal 
made   from    reliable   skins,  iincd    -l  o  1     /^  j    Musquash,  worked  from  reliable  skins,  with   hand-        Musquash   or  British   Moleskin.      An  exact   copy  ol 

new    striped   chiffon    taffeta   silk    1  O  2     xjHS. 


FUR    CATALOGUE    POST    FREE. 

aOHHHB 


some  skunk  collar  and  handsome    1  /J  1    /""  ■''"     exclusive     French    model,    with   OQf^ric 

belt   at   back    .  -  -  -    1  O'J    vjHS.        handsome  skunk   collar  -  -    ^1/  \jIlS. 


DEBENHJM  &  FREE  BOD  T 

M^IGMORE    ST.    ^    JFEEBECK   ST.,    LONDON,    W . 
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VICE-ADMIRAL  SIR  FREDERICK   CHARLES   DOVETON  STURDEE 

Who,  in  command  of  the  British  Fleet  in  the  Atlantic,  has  amply  avenged  the  loss  of  the 

Monmouth  and  Good   Hope 
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in 
A     Unique 

FREE 

offer    of   a 
fine    Naval 

BLOTTER 

by  the  famous 
old  Scotch  firm 

J.  &  G. 
STEWART 

Limited. 


A  great  patriotic  gift 
to  every  buyer  of 
Gold  Medal  Whisky" 

s 


OME  months 


made  arranorements 


ago  we  . . g,. 

with  Messrs.  Geo.  Philip  &  Son,  the  re- 
nowned War  Map  experts,  to  produce  us 
the  finest  possible  Naval  Blotter.  We  wanted 
to  make  a  New  Year  present  of  one  to  all  our 
customers,  and  we  desired  it  to  be  a  handsome 
present  too.  To-day,  Messrs.  Philip  &  Son 
have  printed  us  a  splendid  32-page  book,  size 
iiixSf  ins.,  with  an  admirably  designed, 
stiff  board  cover.  Such  a  publication  could 
not  be  bought  anywhere  under  2/-.  The 
fine  colour  work  is  a  great  feature,  apart 
from  43  magnificent  photographic  reproductions 
of  every  type  of  British  War  Ship.  The  flags  of 
29  nations  are  given  in  colour,  and  the  accurate 
statistics  of  our  own  and  other  countries' 
Navies  and  Aircraft  Services,  together  with  the 
international  time  clocks  which  are  included, 
make  the  Stewart  Naval  Blotter  of  exceptional 
educational  value. 


We  are  one  of  the  oldest  Houses  in  Scotland, 
and  have  a  product  of  which  we  are  very  proud. 
If  you  will  try  our  "  Gold  Medal "  Whisky  at  4/-  a 
bottle,  we  know  you  will  appreciate  its  superiority, 
and  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you, 
with  our  compliments,  one  of  the  above  described 
Blotters  for  1915.  You  can  get  "Gold  Medal" 
from  any  Wine  Merchant. 


\£ 

\S{ 

!fi 
ifi 

\£ 
\Sfi 

\£ 


in 


the    Coupon 
send  with  Capsule 


LC  TP/^    Ti  A  "V     The  number  of 
Jj    1  \J-\JA.  X  Blotters  is  limned. 

zn 

J^DGStcAvart's 

GOU)MDAL 

LC 

S  J.  &  G.  STEWART,  Lid.,  Bennington, 
*y\  Edinburfih.  and  Temple  Bar  House, 
ip  23-28     Fleet     Street,     London      E.C. 


COUPON 

Th'&  coufton,  accotnptriticti  hv  a  ivtiole  cuftsule  from 
a  boille  of  Stewart's" GoUi  MettttV  Wbiskv.entitle& 
you  to  a  cot>y  of  the  Stewart  Naval  liloticr  fr.-e.  This 
coupon  is  valitl  up  to  and  tnchulinfi  3lst  Di-cember, 
'9t4.  Kindly  note  the  name  and  address  of  the  Wine 
Merchant  from  whom  you  purchase  the  Whisky 
tnumt  be  filled  in. 

To  J.  &>  G.  STEWART.  Ltd., 
Temple  Bar  House,  23-28  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C. 

Dear  Sirs.— I  enclose  capsule  from  bottle  of  "  Gold 
Medal."  Price  4l-.pu' chased  front  the  undermentioned 
firm.  Please  send  me  The  Stewart  Naval  Blotter  as 
Per  your  offer. 

Name 


Address- 


Namt  and  Address  0/  Wine  Merchant 


'Land  and  Water,"  Dec.  36,  1914. 


QUEEN'S  HALL 

LANGHAM     PLACE 

(Sole  Lessees  :    Messrs.  CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.) 

MR. 

Hilaire  Belloc 

Will  give  a  series  of 

THREE  LECTURES 

ON 

THE  WAR 

ON 

WEDNESDAY,  27th  January 
WEDNESDAY,  17th  February 
TUESDAY,       9th      March 

At   8.30    p.m. 

TICKETS   MAY  BE   OBTAINED   AT   QUEEN'S   HALL,    AM) 
FROM    THE    USUAL   AGENTS 


RESERVED  TICKETS  FOR  THE  SERIES  OF  THREE  LECTURLS  : 

StalU   25/-;     Grand    Circle   25/-;     Area    Stalls    17/6;     Grand    Circle    (Back 

rows)   17/6;  Balcony    12/6:    Balcony  6/- 

RESERVED  TICKETS  FOR  A  SINGLE  LECTURE; 
Slallt  10/6;  Grand  Circle  1 0/6  ;  Area  StalU  7/6  :  Grand  Circle  (Back  rows)  7/6: 
Balcony   S/-  ;     Balcony    2/6 


How  Do  You  Make  Coffee  ? 

Is  it  alw.iys  clear  and  sparkling  with  an  appetising  arom.i 
and  delicious  flavour,  or  is  it  sometimes  flat  or  bitter  r 
With  UNIVERSAL  Percolators  flat  or  bitter  coftl-c  is  im- 
possible, because  only  the  full  flavour  and  aroma  are  extracted 
from  the  berry.  There  is  no  boiling  and  no  bitter  taste. 
The  Patented  Pumping  Process,  an  exclusive  UNIVERSAL 
feature,  forces  the  water  through  the  coffee  six  to  ten  times 
more  than  any.  other  percolator,  completing  the  process  of 
percolation  before  the  water  boils,  and  extracting  all  of  the 
healthful  aromatic  properties  of  the  cofice,  but  none  of  the 
bitter  and  injurious  ones. 

Rich,  fragrant,  and  delicious  coffee,  made  in  a  UNIVERSAL 
Percolator,  will   be  enjoyed,   with   no   harmful  after  effects, 
by  those  who  cannot  drink  coffee  made  in  other  ways. 
UNIVERSAL  Percolators  are  made  in  urn  and  pot  stales  in 
various  designs,  sizes  from  four  to  fourteen  cups. 

)  UNIVERSAL  ( 
Of  all  First-Class  Ironmongers  &  Department  Stores 

Wrile  for  Illustra'ed   Desciiplive  Booklet  to 
LANDERS.  FRARY  &  CLAKK.  Room  O.   31     Bartholomew    Close.  London.    E.C 
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BUCHANAN'S 


SCOTCH     ^VHI  SKIES 
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I     Study  in  Black  and  Whith.— DESTROYEK   SIGHTING   ZEPPELIN     | 

A    Seasonable 
Christmas  Gift ! 


James  Buchanan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  bepf  to  draw  attention  to  the  under- 
mentioned high-class  Whiskies,  which  they  are  now  packing  in  neat  and 
attractive  cases,  specially  suitable  for  Christmas  Presents.  These  cases 
are  obtainable  in  the  ordinary  way  through  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants. 

3. bottle  c/i.  ebotlle  c/>.  12-bottle  c/i. 

-  12s.  Od.  24s.  Od.  48s.  Od. 

-  138.  6d.  27s.  Od.  54s.  Od. 
"ROYAL   HOUSEHOLD"  -         -     ISs.  Od.            30s.  Od.  60s.  Od. 

'75 


"RED   SEAL"      - 
"BLACK   &  WHITE" 
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Dainty  &  Useful  Christmas  Gifts 


Hand-Had*  Bloa*«  (<»  sk$tck),  in  rich  Crfrpe  de 
Chine  Brocade,  with  new  shaped  hemstitched  yoke 
and  high  collar  at  back.  la  bUok,  white,  1  ll/Q 
aad    colour!       ---•••-*  O/  ^ 


Practical  High-neck  Blouie  («  sketch),  in  rich  thick  1    Hand-made  Afternoon  BIou»e  («s  s*«fcA),  in  rich  Crepe 

Cr^pe  Fagonne  Silk  Brocade,  with  double  co'lar  and  de  Chine  Brocade,  with  new  yoke  and  front  formed  of 

cuffs  of  brocade  and  white  muslin  with  picot     -l  C/Q  hemstitching,  trimmed  with  real  Belgian  Valen-  OQ/fi 

edge.    Id   black,  white,  navy,  and  colours     l**/^  |    ciennes  lace.    In  white,   black,  and  colours  ^•'/v 


Bloiwa  («  sketch),  in  Su^de  Velour,  with  high  collar  I  Blouse  (as  sketch),  in  White   Net  over  chifion,  edged  I    Blouse    (as   sketch),    in   rich    Plaid    Silk,    in   various 

at  back  of  coloured  embroidery  edged  fur,  with  cufis  to  with  hand-made  real  Valenciennes  lace  made  by  skilled  designs   and    colourings,    wiih    high    collar    of    white 

match.       In    saxe,    brown,    peacock,  tilleul,     OQ/fi  I  Belgian   refugee   lace   workers.     In  sizes  42,     1  Q  /Q  aerophane.          A      particularly      becoming       2Q/6 

rose,  wallflower,  and  green     -        -       .        -    £ii7/\J  |  44,  46,  and  also  in  oulsizes      -        -        -        .     1 0/ H    |    model -        "      *'•'/" 

DEBENHJM  ^FREEBODT 

WIGMORE    ST.    ^    fTELBECK   ST.,    LONDON,    W. 
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CHOOSING  KIT 

Practical  Hints 

(Continued  from  pag*  189) 

THESE  articles  are  written  from  practical  experi- 
ence of  military  matters,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
our  readers  in  touch  with  the  variousrequirements 
of  active  service.  Changes  of  climate  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  the  present  campaign  is  being 
waged  render  different  items  of  equipment  advisable  at 
different  times,  and  we  are  in  touch  with  officers  at  the 
front  and  others  from  whom  the  actual  requirements  of 
officers  and  men  can  be  ascertained.  The  articles  are 
not  intended  to  advertise  any  particular  firm  or  firms. 

Saddles 

It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  an  officer  should  start  his 
career  with  a  regulation-pattern  saddle,  but  in  actual  practice 
what  is  known  as  the  "  colonial  "  saddle  will  be  found  lighter 
and  better  both  for  horse  and  man  when  hard  work  has  to  be 
undertaken.  For  in  fitting  out  a  horse  every  ounce  of  weight 
counts,  and  the  man  who  can  save  most  weight  in  his  equip- 
t  ment  without  decreasing  his  or  his  horse's  efficiency  will, 
given  a  horse  as  good  as  that  of  the  other  man,  accomplish 
the  most  work  and  keep  his  horse  in  the  fittest  state.  A 
colonial  saddle,  fitted  with  D's  and  buckles,  to  enable  all  the 
regulation  equipment  to  be  carried,  is  the  best  thing  for 
active  service  ;  and  in  the  choice  of  a  saddle  money  should 
be  of  no  account,  for  the  very  best  is  none  too  good. 

Camp  Toilets 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  regards  collapsible 
articles  of  the  nature  of  baths  and  washing  bowls  ;  some  men 
still  swear  by  rubber  waterproofed  goods,  while  others  are 
content  with  the  canvas  articles ;  and  I  incline,  after  some 
experience  of  both,  to  the  latter  kind.  The  proofed  article 
cracks  after  a  time,  inevitably,  and  is  then  of  no  more  use, 
but  the  canvas  bath  or  washing  bowl  seems  never  to  wear  out. 
In  this  connection  those  who  had  experience  of  the  South 
African  campaign  will  probably  remember,  if  they  were  with 
mounted  units,  how  the  ordinary  nose-bags  out  of  the  horse 
lines  used  to  serve  as  washing  bowls  ;  and  very  good  ones 
they  made,  too.  Up  in  the  Klerksdorp  and  Potchefstroom 
district,  where  water  was  scarce,  there  used  at  times  to  be 
far  more  washing  bowls  of  this  kind  than  water,  and  I  per- 
sonally remember  how  in  one  camp  more  than  twenty  men 
tossed  up  for  turns  in  washing  in  one  nose-bag  of  water. 
The  last  man  of  the  crowd  looked  no  better  after  his  wash 
than  before,  but  he  declared  that  he  felt  a  difference.  Such 
a  scarcity  of  water  as  this,  however,  is  not  likely  to  happen 
on  European  battlefields  or  marching  grounds,  especially  in 
the  western  area  of  confiict. 

Oiled  Silk 

I  have  recently  examined  an  oiled  silk  ground  sheet. 
I  distrust  this  form  of  equipment  ;  it  is  beautifully  light  and 
compact,  but  it  will  not  stand  the  hard  requirements  of 
campaigning.  Still,  if  one  is  prepared  to  get  a  new  ground 
sheet  at  least  once  a  month  by  all  means  let  him  go  in  for 
oiled  silk.  It  will,  however,  need  renewing  at  least  as  often 
-  as  that,  and  may  get  torn  and  unserviceable  at  most  awkward 
times,  but,  admitting  this  as  a  drawback,  in  other  ways  it 
serves  its  purpose  just  as  well  as  the  legitimate  waterproofed 
article. 

It  may  seem  that  too  much  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  matter  of  waterproofing  in  all  things,  but  as  the  winter 
comes  on  this  matter  is  one  that  grows  more  and  more  urgent, 
and  thus  it  needs  more  and  more  insistence.  Wet  weather 
and  frost,  and  their  effects,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
whole  range  of  Service  equipment. 

(Continued  on  page  179> 


mJ  ^W  TA.CON. 

SHIRTMAKER 

,277  HIGH  HOLBORN  LONDON^ 


iMifC^n 


GOOD    QUALITY 

KHAK   I 

Shirts 


AND    WINOPROOF 

LEATHER  UNDERJACKETS 

A     SPECIALITY 

Send    tO'day    for    patterns    and    prices. 

SHIRTS  MADE  TO  MEASURE  ON  THE  PREMISES  IN  2  HOURS 


Ettsbllihsd 
80     YEARS. 


MILITARY    TAILORING 
AND    EQUIPMENT 

Our   Service    Department   specially  cateri   for  the  supply  of 
uniformi,  equipment,  and  warm  woollen  clothing  for  our  Soldiera 

Officer's  Great  Coal £3     15    0 

(Half  or  fully  lined  camel  fleece,    £5     5     0) 
British  Warm  Coals,  lined  fleece     -        -       £2     13     0    and    £4      4    0 
Officers'  Khaki  Shirts,  with  detachable  collars        8/11.  1 1/6,  and  14/6  each 
Cap    Mufflers,  make    ideal  sleeping  caps  or  neck  wraps,     I/-  to  2/6  each 

etc.,    etc. 


Lambskin  Shell,  lo  be  worn  under  tunic  or  great  coat. 
The  only  preventive  against  cold  and  wet.     £2     2     0 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  SERVICE  LIST 

^-~~.^___  Tht  Lintn  Hi/I. _- --^ 

Regent  Street.  London  W 


THE  NEW  SAM  BROWNE  BELT 

Covered  Khaki  Canvas. 


Chamois  Leather  Towels 

Price        -        -        4,6  each. 

SILVER  TINDER  LIGHTERS  %' 


\N\RE.    NIPPERS 

Insulated  Handles.     Complete  in  Leather  Case. 
12/6 


.   .    Extra    Large   and   Strong   .   . 

HAVERSACKS 

made    from    an    Officer's    design. 

Price        -        -         12/6 


NEILGHERRY 

MILITARY     CANES 

Knob     Covered     Pigskin      7/6 
Covered  all  over  Pigskin    10/6 


Send   for    Full    List    of 
.    .    IVar  Equipment.    .    . 


SWAINE  6  ADENEY 

By  •ppointment  to  H.M.  The  KinJ 

185     PICCADILLY,    W. 


OFFICERS 


J  SERVICE 

UNIFORMS 


OUR    special    staff  of   Military    Cutters    and 
Expert    Tailors    make     Officers'    Service 
Uniforms  to  order  in  24   hours. 

The  materials  are  regulation,  fit  is  guaranteed,  and 

the  prices  are  much  lovyer  than  those 
of  the  West  End. 

ALL  REQUISITES  FOR  OFFICERS'  KIT  IN  STOCK. 

Officers  art  waited  upon    at 
their  own  address  if  desired. 

Patterns  and  full  particulars  post  free  on  application. 

ARDING&HOBBS 

MILITARY  TAILORS  S  OUTFITTERS         LTD. 

CLAPHAM     JUNCTION,     S.W. 

Ofi»tt  all  8.30  p.m.  tv»ry  Saturday.  T§Uph9nt—Batt»rs»a  4. 
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Do  not  cheat  the  Navy 

'Jhe  piiiiiary  purpose  of  the  British 
Navy  is  the  safeguarding  of  British  Trade. 

It  is  imperative,  at  this  juncture,  that 
trade  should  be  kept  in  this  country. 
The  Navy  is  doing  its  duty.  It  expects 
only,  in  return,  that  the  British  buyer 
—  of  tyres  or  whatever  else  —  should 
not     rob     it     of     its    fruits,     which    are 

THE  MAINTENANCE 
OF    BRITISH    TRADE 

DUNLOP 

tyres  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  British 
Tyre  Industry,  and  enjoy  a  reputation 
longer    and     higher     than     any     others. 


THE  DUNLOP   RUBBER    CO..   LTD., 

Founders  throughout  the  World  of  the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Industry, 

Aston  Croii,  Birminghain  ;     14  Regent  Street,  I^ndon.  S.W. 

Paris :    4  Rue  du  Colonel  Moll. 


Jiktlx 


Officers'    I{it    by 


g  N.aturally   every   t.iilor  is  desirous   of 

J  turning  to  account  the  big  demand  for 

g  officers'    outfits.       But    for   smartness, 

g  comfort  and  accuracy  it  is  surely  ad- 

g  visable  to  go  to  experienced  specialists. 

g  With  us  the  making  of  officers'  equip- 

g  ment   is  not  a  business  developed  to 

g  "make  hay  while  the  sun  shines" — it 

=  has  been  the  chief  business  of  the  firm 

g  for    100  years.      We  employ    1,200 

g  workpeople      in      factories     covering 

g  70,000   feet  of  floor  space.      Hence 

g  our  trustworthiness  and  our  ability  to 

g  meet  all  demands  promptly  and  with 

g  satisfaction. 

g  FULL  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION 

g  Perfect  ntlinf  auured  by  our  leir'nieaaure. 

g  mcnc  form  if  you  are  unable  to  call. 


J.lcket,  waterproofed  serge 
Trousers  „  ,, 

Breeches     walerproof     Bedford 

cord,  buckskin  slnippings 
Great  Coal  'waterproofed  Mcltou 
British       Warm.      waterproofed 

Melton,  lined  fleece     

Cap  and  Badge       

tiam  Brown  Belts  complete 


£3    3 

1  3 

2  10 

3  19 

3  0 
0  18 
2    1 


HAZEL  &  CO.,  5ia,Bi<:rners  St.,  London, W. 

.f  ,  ,     Te'ephone  :  Regent  wo.    Tclegranii  :- Weslazel.  London." 

Makeis  also  of  liank  and  Hie  Mihla.y  Clulhi..g.  Caps,  and  I.ealher  Accoutrements, 
Head  Ofhce  :  65-73.  F,.-lst  Road.  City  Ro.id,  l,ond..n.  E  C 
Ptovmcial  Branches :  6.  York  Place,  Leeds  j  and  84,  Miller  Street,  Glasiow. 


HJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIilllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllH 

I  How  to  help  Tommy  Atkins  | 

S  We  cannot  all  go  out  to  fight,  but  we  can  S 

=  all  do  something  to  help  our  soldiers  who  S 

S  are  fighting  our  battles  and  defending  the  ^ 

^  honour  of  our  native  land,  and  in  this  way  ^ 

^  contribute  to  their  well-being  and  efficiency  ^ 

I  SEND  HIM  A  FLASK  OF  I 

I  HORLICH  S  I 


i  MALTED  MILK  TABLETS   I 


Invaluable  to  a  soldier 
in  the  field  and  most 
efficient  in  relieving 
hunger  and  thirst 
and  preventing  fatigue. 

We  will  send  post  free  to  any 
address  a  flask  of  these  delicious 
and  sustaining  food  tablets  and 
a  neat  vest  pocket  case  on 
receipt  of  1/6.  If  the  man  is  on 
active  service,  be  particular  to 
give  his  name,  regimental 
number,  regiment,  brigade  and 
division. 

of  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  in  con- 
venient pocket  flasks,  1/»  each. 
Larger  sizes,  1/6,  2/6  and  11/- 


Liberal  SAttiple  sent  post  free  for  3d.  in  stamps.  2; 

HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  Co..       | 
SLOUGH,  BUCKS.  = 

..idiiiiirnniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifF 


I 


^'VIRGINIA  CIGARETTES  % 


JOHN  PLAYER  &  SONS 

beg  to  draw   the  attention 

of  connoisseurs  to 

"PERFECTOS   No.  2 

hand-made  Cigarettes.  They 
are  distinguished  by  a  superb 
delicacy,  the  result  of  a 
matchless  blend  of  the  finest 
Virginia  Tobacco. 

10    -   6d.     20   -  1/- 


50   -   2/6    100  -  4/9 


I 


"PERFECTOS    FINOS"    are 

lart^er  Cigarettes  uf  the  same  quality 


The  Imperial  Tob  icco  Co.  (of  Groat  Britain  and        XnV     (r  — 


JOHN  PLAYER  &  SONS.        ,^  v 
Nottingham.  ,<^    v\ 

# 

Ireland)  Ltd.  <\SJ>        V   \ 
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{Continued  from  pa^e  177) 
Rainproof  Tunics 

Another  idea  that  struck  me  was  the  introduction  of 
rainproofing  to  the  actual  tunic  and  breeches  worn  by 
officers,  the  proofing  being  done  on  a  very  fine  and  serviceable 
khaki  tunic  cloth.  The  people  responsible  for  this  idea  say 
that  the  proofing  will  last  as  long  as  the  cloth  ;  and  if  that  is 
so  it  has  a  remarkably  long  life  in  front  of  it,  for  the  cloth  is 
of  the  very  best  quality.  It  strikes  me  that  with  a  suit  of 
this  proofed  stuff,,  and  a  serviceable  outer  coat  to  keep  the 
wet  off  it  as  well,  one  would  be  as  nearly  waterproof  as  could 
be  reached  under  campaigning  conditions.  The  cloth  looks 
exactly  like  ordinary  officers'  khaki,  and  ought  to  gain 
popularity  from  its  unique  qualities. 

Water  Bottles 

A  practical  man  told  me,  when  talking  of  water  bottles, 
that  he  would  rather  take  out  with  him  an  ordinary  soldier's 
water  bottle  of  tin  than  the  lighter  and  apparently  more 
serviceable  aluminium  article,  his  reason  being  that  it  is 
impossible  to  solder  aluminium,  which  is  consequently  liable 
to  leakage.  The  ideal  water  bottle,  however,  is  one  made  of 
nickel,  without  edges,  and  rounded  in  every  part  where  an 
edge  is  apparent  in  the  ordinary  patterns.  This  pattern, 
though,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  at  the  present  time, 
though  it  may  be  that  manufacturers  will  get  abreast  of  the 
demand  in  time.  It  seems  curious  that  for  years  the  approved 
patterns  have  all  had  edges  and  corners,  which  make  the 
cleaning  of  the  inside  of  the  bottles  almost  impossible,  when 
it  would  have  been  quite  a  simple  matter  to  adopt  an  oval 
pattern,  which  would  do  away  with  edges  and  permanent 
soiling. 

Things  Unmentionable 

Polite  society  ignores  such  things  as  fleas  and  their  more 
troublesome  allies,  and  considers  that  their  very  names  are 
beyond  mention  in  ordinary  conversation.  In  war,  however, 
one  leaves  politeness  behind,  and  the  flea  and  his  fellows  hold 
revel  and  incur  many  curses.  When  a  man  is  beyond,  the 
chance  of  a  wash  for  three  weeks — well,  the  result  may  be  left 
to  the  imagination,  but  a  satisfactory  remedy  for  that  result 
would  be  welcomed  by  many  men.  It  is  one  of  the  trials  f>f 
campaigning,  and  to  miss  it  out  on  the  grounds  of  mere 
squeamishness  would  not  accord  with  the  way  in  which  these 
notes  are  written.  For  the  object  of  the  notes  is  to  give  hints 
as  regards  additional  comfort  and  efficiency  by  means  of 
equipment,  and  if  one  can  find  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
parasitic  pests  that  abound  in  a  long  campaign,  then  one's 
efficiency  as  well  as  one's  comfort  is  materially  increased. 

A  Remedy 

Sundry  remedies,  or  preventives,  for  the  various  forms  of 
insect  pest  that  afflict  man,  when  he  cannot  keep  himself  and  his 
clothing  as  clean  as  he  wouldunderordinary  circumstances,  ha  ve 
been  devised.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  these  remedies  have  paraffin 
as  a  base,  and  the  majority  of  them  depend  solely  on  paraffin 
for  their  efficacy,  with  some  added  ingredient  to  disguise  the 
smell.  Some  of  them  are  nearly  all  disguise  and  very  little 
paraffin,  and  a  few  are  made  up  of  ingredients  which,  as  a 
soldier  put  it,  merely  stun  parasites  (only  he  did  not  say 
"  parasites  ")  without  killing  them.  The  best  preventive  and 
cure  combined  that  I  know  of  is  simple  paraffin,  rubbed  on 
one's  clothes,  especially  underclothing  ;  not  in  such  quantities 
as  to  render  the  wearer  uncomfortable  —  experience  will 
determine  the  amount.  No  substitute,  whatever  its 
advertisers  say,  is  nearly  as  effective. 

Writing  Materials 

A  good  many  varieties  of  writing  pads  are  on  the 
market,  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  In 
many  cases,  the  designers  are  people  who  know  little  or 
nothing — and  it  is  more  often  nothing — about  the  troubles  and 
limitations  of  active  service.  The  complicated  arrangement 
of  paper  and  blotter  and  envelopes,  with  a  neat  and 
supposedly  waterproof  case,  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  A 
plain  pad  of  post  cards  is  the  best  thing,  for  post  cards  get  past 
the  censor  while  letters  are  waiting  to  be  read — there  is  a 
matter  of  a  day  or  two  between  the  respective  times  of 
delivery  after  dispatch.  A  good  fountain  pen  is  a  blessing, 
if  one  can  get  a  supply  of  ink  ;  otherwise,  an  indelible  pencil 
is  better,  for  it  is  no  use  depending  on  one  fill  of  ink  for  the 
fountain  pen  to  carry  one  through.  Ordinary  pens  may  be 
dismissed  as  useless,  and  a  black  lead  pencil  is  of  more 
service.  The  most  serviceable  outfit  is  a  supply  of  post  cards, 
in  pad  form  if  possible,  and  an  indelible  pencil. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


THE 
EXPERIENCE 

OF  CENTURIES 

has  taught  our  Russian 
Allieshowto protect  them- 
selves from  cold,  and  the 

HOOD-SCARF 

depicted  here  (called  by 
them  the  "  Bashlik  ")  is 
one  of  their  devices. 

We  have  the  design  and 
supply  facsimiles  in  fleecy 
wool  material 

at  12/6  each. 


t^^ji-T 


PRACTICAL 

SLEEPING 

BAG 

in  "  Marshproof,"  lined 
fur,  thoroughly  water- 
proof   and     wind  -  proof. 

Weighing  only    6i  lbs, 
£5   15s.   6d. 

MARSHALL  e 
SNELGROVE 

Special  Department  for  Cam- 
paigning Accessories.  Direct 
Entrance  corner  of  Oxford 
Street  and  Marylebone  Lane, 

LONDON. 


For  Winter 


in  the 
trendies. 


The  Rimasop  Sleeved 
Waistcoat  has  been  picked 
out  by  Messrs.  Rimell  & 
Allsop,  of  Bond  Street, 
who  supply  practically 
everything  required  for 
active  service,  as  the  best 
protection  a  man  can  have 
against  the  hardships  of  a 
winter  campaign.  Price  15/- 


Take  a  Rimasop  Sleeved  Waistcoat  in  your  kit  ; 
or,  if  you  cannot  go  to  the  front  yourself,  send 
a  parcel  for  the  soldiers  from  your  own  district. 

The  extra  warmth  and  comfort  will  mean  much  to  men 
who  have  to  sleep  in  the  open  when  the  trenches  are  white 
with  frost,  and  to  handle  a  rifle  when  their  fingers  are 
stifT  with  cold. 

Rimell  &  Allsop, 

sporting  and  Military   Tailors, 

54,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

Terms:   Cash  on  or  before  delivery. 
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THE   COUNTRY 
HOUSE    LIBRARY 

THE  MASTER   MIND  * 

THIS  work,  which  appears  at  the  right  moment,  has  been 
translated  from  the  French  by  Frederic  Lees.  The 
author  is  one  of  the  most  distinguislied  of  French 
tacticians  and  strategists,  and  he  has  prepared  the  book  with 
the  distinct  object  of  preparing  mihtary  students  for  those 
battles  of  the  future  which  are  now  the  wars  of  the  present. 
The  period  of  the  life  of  the  great  Corsican  which  he  deals 
with  is  from  the  height  of  his  career  during  the  campaign  of 
1806.  Napoleon  was  not  satisfied  with  giving  orders,  but  he 
made  a  point  of  himself  seeing  that  his  commands  were 
carried  out.  When  on  campaign,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  might  be,  he  went  out  and  either  visited  his  army 
corps  or  else  strategical  positions— inspecting  the  sites  of 
camps,  seeing  that  his  men  had  proper  provisions,  and  that 
there  were  easy  means  of  communication  among  them.  This 
is  a  book  which  our  officers  should  certainly  make  a  point 
of  studying. 

•  "  Napoleon  at  Work."     By  Colonel  Vach^e.     (A.  &  C.  Black.) 
7s.  6d. 

THE   EUROPEAN    CHANCELLORIES* 

THIS  book,  which  has  been  very  carefully  compiled,  will 
be  read  with  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time.  It 
contains  a  diary  of  negotiations,  of  the  events  that  led 
up  to  the  war  in  the  different  countries,  the  mobihsation  and 
military  preparations  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 
Allowing  full  scope  for  direction  are  the  copies  of  official 
documents  and  treaties — the  Austrian  Orange  Book,  the 
Austrian  White  Paper,  the  Belgian  Grey  Book,  and  the 
English  White  Paper — pointing  out  the  cause  of  the  war  by 
their  respective  countries,  together  with  the  Parliamentary 
speeches  in  all  the  European  Parliaments. 

*  "  The   Diplomatic   History   of   the   War."     Edited    by  M.    P. 
Price,  M.A.     (Geo.  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.)     7s.  6d. 

EMBLEM  OF  NATIONAL  LIFE* 

THIS  production  of  the  beautiful  Britain  series  deak 
with  the  history  and  architecture  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  plates  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  this  national 
monument ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  love  and  under 
stand  the  Abbey  unless  one  has  lived  in  its  precincts,  and 
has  sought  sanctuary  within  its  walls  from  the  rush  and 
bustle  of  London.  In  spite  of  the  author's  opinion,  there  is 
no  cathedral  in  England,  we  think,  that  derives  such  benefit 
from  its  environment  as  Westminster  Abbey  does.  The 
ugly  dome  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  House  serves  but  to 
emphasise  its  beauty,  although  it  may  to  some  extent 
destroy  a  panoramic  view  of  Westminster ;  and  few,  and 
they  probably  only  architectural  experts,  can  resist  the  view 
from  Parliament  Street.  The  vast  amount  of  material  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Morris  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  book  of 
singular  interest. 

•"  Westminster  Abbey."     By  Joseph  E.  Morris.     (A.  &  C.  Black.) 
IS.  6d.  net. 

CONTINENTAL  TRAVEL  * 

THIS  is  a  book  written  for  motorists,  and  should  prove 
particularly  valuable  to  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  tour  the  Continent  by  this  most 
pleasant  means  of  locomotion.  The  volume  is  tastefully  got 
up  and,  beside.i  fifty-four  tour  plans  and  route  maps,  contains 
sixteen  full-page  colour  illustrations  of  great  beauty.  The 
title  above  does  not  quite  give  a  truthful  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  work,  for  the  routes  chosen  are  not  confined  to  Germany 
altogether,  but  comprise  some  through  North-Eastern  France 
and  Holland,  all  leading,  of  course,  to  Germany,  and  generally 
to  the  chief  touring  centres — the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Moselle,  the  Black  Forest,  the  Thuringian  Forest,  the 
Taunus,  and  Bavaria.  Much  useful  .  and  interesting  infor- 
mation of  the  places  of  interest  on  the  various  routes  is 


*  ■■  The  Motor  Routes  of  Germany." 
and  C.  Black.)     5s.  net. 


By  Henry  T.  Hecht.     (A. 


'TJECTIVE"  give  you  every  advantage 
jlJ  of  style  and  superior  comfort,  whilst 
in  the  important  matter  of  wear  theyareun- 
equalled.  Buy  "Bective."  Thorough  satis- 
faction is  certain  and  you  will  save  money. 

The  War  has  sent  up  the  cost  of  materials 
used  in  producing  "  Bective."  The  cost 
will  rise  higher  but  the  price  of  "  Bective  " 
will  not  be  advanced  before  191 5. 
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Box  Balmoral,  leather  lined,  welted. 
Also  in  Glaci. 


fVrite      cr    name    of   nearest    agent   to    the 

"BECTIVE"    SHOE    COMPANY 

(James  Branch  &  Sons  Ltd.) 

19  -  23    BETHNAL    GREEN     ROAD,    LONDON,    E 


Is  the  question  which 
rises  uppermost  when 
one  contemplates 
buying  a   piano. 


THE   BORD 

IS  A  NAME  THAT  COMES   SPONTANEOUSLY 
TO  ONE'S  MIND  AS  A   DESIRABLE  CHOICE. 

This    is    the   outcome   of    the    unique 
and    unbroken    reputation   which    this 

FAMOUS  FRENCH  PIANO 

has  held  in  this  country  for  over  60  years. 

No  absolute  pre-eminence  is  claimed  for 
it.     When,  however,  it  is  a  question  of 

Perfect  Reliability  Coupled 
with    Moderate     Cost, 

Then,    we    venture    to    think,    the    claims    of    the 

BORD    PIANO 

become  practically  irresistible. 


CASH  OR  HIRE  SYSTEM. 


Catalogues  Irom  CHAS.  STILES  d  Co., 
74-76  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C. 
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WAM 


is  a  splendid  gift; 
it  will  be  admired, 
put  to  practical  use, 
and  used  every  day 
for   many   years. 


You  can  select 
almost  any  point 
—  the  recipient 
may  change  the 
nib  till  suited — 
or  bring  specimen 
of  writing  to 
guide  the  sales- 
man. 


MAY  WE  SEND  OUR  CATALOGUE  ? 

MABIE,  TODD    &  CO. 

80  HIGH  HOLBORN. 

38  Cheapside,  E.C.  ;     95A   Regent    Street,  W.. 

London  ;    3  Exchange  Street,  MANf'HESTKR  ; 

10  Rue   Neuve,  Btn-ssKLS;    37  Ave.  de  TOpera, 

Paris  ;  and  at  Nkw  York  and  Chicago. 

Sold  by  Stationers  and  Jewellers. 


MONEY   NEVER   COMMANDED   BETTER   VALUE 


SOMERVILLE'S 

Scotchi£.Whisky 

As   supplied   to  the   House  of  Lords,    the  Treasury,  and   other 
Government  Offices. 

Direct     from     Scotland    at     Wholesale    Prices. 

These  Whiskies  are  the  very  finest  that  Scotland  produces.    Whisky 
to  be  good  must  be  old .     Why  accept  vague  or  indehnite  statements  , 
as  to  age  ?     Packing  Free.      Special  Terms  for  large  orders      The 
Guaranteed  Age  is  given  with  every  bottle. 


Carriage  paid  to  your  railway  station. 

GUARANTEED  AGES  1 2  BOTTLES  6  BOTTLES 

21  Yeari  Old  66/-  33/6 

IS  Ye«r.  Old  58/.  29/6 

1 0  Yew.  Old  48/.  24/6 

6  Yemra  Old  42/.  2 1/6 

4  Ye«  Old  36/.  18/6 

Fill  up  this  Order  Form  and  post  to  us  with  your  remittance  TO-D.W 
it  out  and  preserve  it  for  future  use. 
Established  1826. 


POST  FREE 
3  BOTTLES 

17/- 
15/- 
12/6 
11/- 
9/6 


You  run   no  risk — 

our  guarantee  keeps 

you  safe. 


ToMeun.JohnSonMrTiIIe&Co.     X 
Ltd., 
CraiffmilUr.  Edinburch.  a-''--. 

1  enclose  remittance  value for    '^o^ 

which  please  send  me of   your 

Specially  Selected  Fully  Guaranteed -,,:. 

Years  old  Scotch  Whisky  on  condition  thai  if     ^J^' 
it  is  not  the  finest  I  have  e»er  tasted  at  the  price 
I  shall  be  entitled  to  have  my  money  refunded. 

Name    '^^j-'"*.  ' 

Address 


Sooerville's  "Abbot"  Rum  Punch,  38/-  per  doten  {Carriage  Paid). 
Somcrville's  Pure  West  luilian  Lime  Juice  Cordial,  12/-  per  dozen  (Carriage  Paid), 


THERMOS  FLASKS 

^^       y^  /y^  >v  ^r\.  The  KlTCHSNSHrffKS  VOWN.BUT. 


'Plenty  op 
Hot  WkTSR. 

TH/IirKS  TO 

'THE:RMOS'. 


Never  has  a  THERMOS 
meant  so  much  to  men 
as  it  does  to  our 
soldiers  at   the  front. 

Men  in  the  trenches,  to  whom  food  can  only  be  brought  once  in  24  hours,  have  no  chance  of  a  hot 

drink  except  in  a  THERMOS— in  which  any  hot  liquid  keeps  hot  for  24  hours  in  the  coldest  weather. 
On  the  weary  march,  for  the  lonely  sentinel,  for  the  wounded  man,  a  THERMOS  means  renewed  vigour  and  strength. 
Lady  French  has  offered  to  forward  all  THERMOS  Flasks  sent  to  her  at  54  Beauchamp  Place,  S.W. 

SEND    A    THERMOS    TO'DAY ! 

From  all  Jewellers,  Chemists.  Ironmongers  and  Stores.  Wholesale  only :  Thermos  Ltd.,  8  Long  Lane,  I..ondon,  E.C. 
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liven,  so  much  tliat  \vc  arc  surprised  that  more  attention 
has  not  been  given  to  the  question  of  hotels.  It  is  true 
liDteis  arc  often  named  under  "  Places  of  interest  on  the 
route,"  but  no  details  are  given,  and  more  often  than  not 
(juite  large  towns  appear  to  have  no  hotels  at  all,  if  their  not 
being  nuntioned  means  they  do  not  exist.  A  list  of  Inter- 
national road  signs  is  given  ;  and  another  of  German  and  Dutch 
toad  signs.  The  work  is  well  indexed,  and  has  a  very  clearly 
piinteci  road  map  of  the  whole  of  Germany.  Altogether,  we 
consider  it  a  very  useful  and  interesting  publication  to  those 
for  whom  it  was  written. 

THE  "RISING  SUN"  BY  NIGHT* 

As  explained  in  the  preface,  many  books  have  been 
written  on  Japan  as  viewed  through  European  eyes. 
In  this  case  the  book  is  written  by  one  of  the  Japanese, 
and  is  all  the  more  enjoyable  as,  naturally,  the  writer  does 
not  make  the  errors  when  describing  native  customs  and 
scenes  which  arc  frequently  customary  when  strangers  write 
of  foreign  lands.  The  social  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people  make  exceedingly  interesting  reading,  and  the  value 
of  the  book  is  further  enhanced  with  forty  illustrations  by 
native  artists. 

»  "  The  Night  Side  of  Japan."  Bjf  T.  Fujimoto.  (T.  Werner 
Laurie,  Ltd.)     7s.  6d. 

What  promises  to  be  a  very  popular  game  this  season  is  the 
Black  Cat  War  Game,  introduced  by  the  manufacturers  of  that  well- 
known  brand  of  cigarettes  and  supphed  free  as  one  of  the  profit-sharing 
gifts  in  exchange  for  thirty  coupons — one  of  which  is  found  in  every 
threepenny  packet — and  twopence,  the  actual  cost  of  postage.  The 
Black  Cat  \Var  Game  consists  of  a  coloured  folding  board,  about 
19  inches  by  lo  inches,  with  twenty-two  pieces  or  "  men  "  and  a  book 
of  instructions.  It  is  wonderfully  simple,  and  yet  full  of  exciting 
positions,  and  is  especially  interesting  from  its  lessons  in  the  geography, 
the  strategy,  and  the  tactics  of  war.  To  the  men  in  the  training 
camps,  as  well  as  to  the  children  at  home,  the  Black  Cat  War  Game 
would  prove  an  acceptable  gift. 

Messrs.  W.  Jelks  &  Sons,  263  HoUoway  Road,  I^ondon,  N., 
have  on  their  premises  a  large  stock  of  beautiful  furniture  sent  by 
officers  and  others  called  abroad,  the  whole  of  which  is  on  sale  at 
"  War  Prices."  This  firm  are  at  the  present  time  exceptionally 
busy,  and  the  whole  of  the  staff  has  been  retained  on  full  wages,  although 
many  motor  vehicles  and  horses  have  been  requisitioned. 


Cutting  Down  the  Coai.  Bill.—  It  is  an  economy  worth  trying 
to  substitute  for  the  present  old-fashioned  grate  in  one's  sitting-room 
one  of  the  Hue  Barlcss  Fires,  made  by  Young  &  Marten,  Ltd.,  of 
Stratford,  !•".,  which  can  be  adajitcd  to  any  already  existing  fire-place. 
-■Ml  vou  have  to  do  is  to  send  to  Messrs.  Young  &  Marten  a  template 
or  paper  pattern  of  the  size  and  shape  of  your  hearth,  and  they  will 
supply  you  with  a  Hue  Fire  to  fit  it.  .\ny  ordinary  workman  can 
then  easily  remove  the  old  grate  and  put  in  the  new  one  in  a  very  short 
spac'c  of  time.  The  Hue  Fires  arc  most  pleasant  to  look  at,  throw 
the  heat  well  into  the  room  instead  of  up  the  chimney,  and  consume 
very  much  less  fuel  than  the  old-fashioned  high  grate. 

The  Men-on-the-March  Pipes  and  Tobacco  League  has  an 
admirable  and  comprehensive  aim.  Its  organisation  is  intended  to 
arrange  for  the  distribution  of  pipes,  tobacco,  and  cigarettes  to  our 
troops  wherever  they  may  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  This  is  a 
big  order  and  will  need  a  large  sum  of  money.  It  is  precisely,  however, 
.such  a  League,  covering  the  whole  ground,  which  is  needed.  It  has 
made  a  good  beginning,  and  the  general  public,  when  it  becomes  fully 
alive  to  what  is  intended  and  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  will  readily 
find  the  funds.  Full  particulars  regarding  the  working  of  the  League 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  Anne  Walton, 
4a  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W.  All  cheques  (crossed  Union  of 
London  and  Smith's  Bank,  Regent  Street  branch)  should  be  sent  to 
the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Roy  Scrniman,  Esq.,  4a  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
The  League  was  founded  by  Miss  Collyns,  whose  work  among  the 
troops  during  the  Boer  War  will  be  remembered. 

Mr.  a.  Baird-Carter  has  just  published  a  picture  painted  by 
Miss  Maud  Earle — "  Le  Brave  Beige."  It  is  printed  in  colours,  and 
is  a  very  fine  example  of  this  artist's  work,  whose  painting  of  dogs 
is  so  well  known  and  admired.  The  size  is  12  J  in.  by  loj  in.,  and 
the  price  is  one  guinea  each — postage  si.xpence  extra.  This  sum 
goes,  without  deduction,  to  the  money  that  is  being  raised  in  aid  of 
the  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  and  the  picture  will  make  a  most  appropriate 
Christmas  present. 

The  well-known  firm  of  piano  makers,  Broadwoods,  have 
organised  some  special  concerts  and  entertainments  during  the 
winter  months  for  the  soldiers  now  in  training  in  the  various  camps. 
The  idea  is  to  utilise  and,  as  far  as  possible,  give  employment  to  many 
professional  musicians  who  find  their  income  reduced  owing  to  the 
war.  The  entertainments  will  be  given  free  of  all  expenses  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  public  will  assist  the 
scheme  by  subscribing  generously  towards  the  expenses. 

Officers  requiring  their  outfits  without  delay  cannot  do  better 
than  go  to  Messrs.  Tacon,  of  277  High  Holborn,  for  khaki  shirts, 
which  are  turned  out  by  this  firm  to  measure  within  two  hours.  The 
quality  is  the  best  procurable,  and  although  the  articles  are  made 
so  speedily  they  will  bear  comparison  with  any  goods  of  the  kind. 
A  visit  to  this  establishment  will  convince  intending  purchasers  of 
the  quality  of  the  goods  supplied  and  also  of  the  personal  attention 
bestowed  on  customers. 


Tht  LA  NCET  lays :    "We  ftund  that  Iki  staUmenIs  madt 

in  retard  U  Ike  merits  of  this  taper  are  correct.      The  paper, 

at  any   rate,    is  free   from   injurious   or   irritatinz   substances, 

smooth,    and,    while  firm,   becomes   soft    and  apparently   soluble   like  thin 

rice  Paper  in  contact  with  water.  ' ' 


THE  MOST  PERFECT  TO  I  LET  PAPER  EVER  PRODUCED 


f^^2& 


If  you  are  not  usinf!  "  NOVIO  "  TOILET  PAPER 
you  are  not  using  the  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL. 
Costs  but  little  more  than  the  cheaper  makea,  and  the  ROLI S 
CONTMN     MORE     THAN      DOUBLE      THE      OUANTITY. 


ANTlSEPTIC-THiNSOFT-STRONG  &  SILKY 


^^        SOI 

\ 


Uatls  in  EMOLAnD  by  EnULiaU  FlAM  employing  fiftaLiSll  LABUUK 

SOLD    EVERYWHERE    in    Rolls.    Packets,    Cartons     by    all 

ChemtstB,  Stores.  Grocers,  and  Stationers. 

Wholesale    only   of  the   Sole   Makers,    Chadwick    Works, 

26  Grove  Park,  S.E. 


SEND  TO-DAY.    BE  BRITISH. 


P 


SECURE  EARLY  AND  PREVENT 
DISAPPOINTMENT.      JUST       IN.  FOR 

ATRIOTIC        4    mml     xmas  post  cards 
XMAS  I    t^  What  the 

POST  CARDS  •■■  ^-^  SOLDIERS  LIKE 

and  Christmas  Cards  POST  FREE. 

Special  Line  ENGLISH  PRODUCT  Memories  of- 


1/2 


England.         10  Superior  Golden  Versed   Booklet 


BRITISH     CHRISTMAS     CARDS. 

Lovely  Leafietted  Designs  with  Envelopes  complete  in 
SMART  BOX   for   1/6— Post   Free— SEND   EARLY. 

SEND  TO-DAY   FOR   SAMPLE    10  FOR  9^' 


2/6 
Parcel  for 

1/3 

Post   Free. 


HALF    PRICE 


2/6 
Parcel   for 

1/3 

Post   Free. 


Containing   25    Golden    Versed    Leafletled    Xmas 
Cards  vi^ith  Envelopes  1/3  Post  Free. 

GET  NOW.  

This  Last  Parcel  are  all  Tuck's  Beautiful  Christinas  Cards. 
ALL  SENT  POST  FREE  -STAMPS  OR  P.O.    MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  APPROVED. 
Send  Now  to  TOLER  BROS.,  SAVOY  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


Active 
Service 
Goods. 

HILLS*   London-made   Barb   Wire   Nippers. 

Used  everywhere.  Largely  supplied  during  the  South 
African  War  and  present  crisis,  (jreat  power  iu  small 
compass.  In  Saddle  Case,  24/-,  post  paid ;  without 
case,  14/6,  post  3d.    Several  other  patterns  iu  stock. 

Campaign  Knives,  many  patterns ;  Tockct  Folding  Axes, 
Tinder,  etc.,  Lighters,  lling  lielts  with  Chains  and 
Fitting*;  Needle,  Thread,  and  Button  Cases ;  Com- 
passes— many  kinds;  Map  Measurers;  Knife,  Fork, 
and  Spoon  Comhinations;  Portahle  Dry  Battery 
■Jorchc'*  and  Lamps;  I'ocket  Hoof  Picks;  iloll-up 
IJrcssing  Cases,  etc. 

HILL  &  SON,  4  HAYMARKET,  LONDON. 

Established  nearly  a  Century.  Lists  forwarded 


NEW  ZEALAND  &  AUSTRALIA 

CallinK  at   TENERIFFE,  CAPE  TOWN,  and  HOBART. 

SaSa   &  Aa  COa   S  STEAM  Er's 

(largest  in  the  trade  leave  London  (Gravesend  following  day) 
-TAINUI"  (t.s),  January  7.  "  IONIC  ■' (t.s.).  Feliruary  4. 
Wireless  TeleKrapliy,  Unsuri>as8ed  Accouimodation  lor  Passengers 
itt.  and,  and  3id  Class.  SPACIOUS  STATE  ROOMSforONE.  TTVO 
or  THREE  PKRSONS  at  MODERATE  FARES.  Apply  to  Sliaw 
S..m,  »  Albion  Co..  Ltd.,  ,4.  L.««l«ihill  Street,  E.G..  end  «..  Pali 
Hail;  0.  to  Whit.  Sur  Lto«,  Liverpool,  and  i,  Cockspur  Street.  S.W. 


CUPISS' 

CONSTITUTION     BALLS. 


_TRADE    MARK. 


FOR  HORSES. 

For  Grease,  Swelled  Legs, 
Cracked  Heels, Coughs, Colds, 
etc.,  and  keeping  High-fed 
Horses  in  Health. 

FOR 

NEAT  CATTLE  ft  SHEEP. 

In  cases  of  Hove  or  Blown, 
Hide  Bound,  Loss  of  Appetite, 
Staring  Coat,  Distemper,  Epi- 
demic or  Influenza. 

For  Scouring  in  Calves  they  are 
almost  infallible. 

"Showle  Court,  Ledbury. 
*'  Dear  Sirs, — I  enclose  cheque  value  ^i  13s.  for  Constitu- 
tion Balls.    I  do  not  like  to  be  without  them ;  my  father  and 
myself  have  used  them  for  cattle  and  horses  for  about  50 
years  with  satisfaction Vours  truly,  Henry  W.  Taylor." 

Prepared  upwards  of  50  years  by  FRANCIS   CUPISS, 
M.R.C.V.S.,Diss. 

PRICES  I— 1/9,  3/B,  10/e,  21/- 

iVrile  for  IlluilraleJ  Hand'nook  to 
PRANOia    CUPISS,    LTD.     DISS,    NORFOUK. 
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BATTLEFIELDSl 

Philips'Large  Scale  Strategical 
War  Map  of  Central  Europe 

EASTERN   AND    CENTRAL    AREA 

48in,by  j7in.,WITH  INDEX. 

In  Envelope  Case,  2s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
2S.  gd.  ;  cloth,  in  Envelope  Case,  6s.  net,  by 
post  6s.  3d.  ;  or  on  roller,  6s.  net  (carriage 
extra)  ;  on  board,  in  stained  oak  frame, 
I2s.  6d.  net  (carriage  e.\tra).  Shows  Hills, 
Forests,   Fortresses,   etc. 

Uniform  with  philips'  Large  Scale 
Strategical  War  Map  of  the  Western  Area, 
described  by  the  Moiiiing  Post  as  "an 
excellent  map,  clearly  printed  in  pleasant 
colours." 

George  Philip  &  Son.  Limited 

The  London  Geographical  Institute, 
32     FLEET     STREET,     E.C. 


The  County  Gentleman 


AND 
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Cot>\''is''l,  Rufvll  &  Sons,  Soulhsea 


LIEUT.-COMMANDER  NORMAN  D.   HOLBROOK,  V.C. 

Who.  by  an  act  of  brilliant  daring,  entered  the  Dardanelles  and  sank  with  a  torpedo  the  Turkish  battleship  Mes^vJiych,  which, 
next  to  the  Goeben,  i»  the  most  powerful  unit  in  the  Turkish  Navy.  In  order  to  reach  this  ship  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  under  and  through  the  mine-fields,  and  the  exploit  loses  none  of  its  magnificence  by  the  fact  that  the  currents  at  the 
entrance    to   the    Dardanelles   are   exceedingly   treacherous.       It    is    a   matter   of   congratulation    that,   allhoixh  hctly  pursued  ar.ci 

fired  at,  the  intrepid  Cuninjander  succeeded  in   re'.urning  safely  to  his  base. 
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THE 


LONDON  LIFE 

Association    Limited. 


New  Life  Business 

1912  -  -  -  £400,000 

1913  -  -  -  £500,000 

1914  -  £800,000 

and 

Not  One  Penny 

SPENT   IN 


Com 


mission. 


H.   M.  TROUNGER, 

81  King  William  Street,  Actuary   and   Manager. 

London,  E.G. 
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SHELL 

AT  THE  FRONT! 


Quality  tells  more  than  calumny. 

Never  before  in  war  has  the  value  of  the  petrol- 
driven  engine  been  so  incontestably  proved  as  in 
the  present  conflict.  In  every  branch  of  the 
service  —  heavy  transport,  despatch  riding,  gun 
haulage,  armoured  car  raids,  aerial  reconnaissance, 
Red  Cross  Ambulance  work,  etc.,.  "Shell"'  spirit 
IS  being  used  more  exlensively  by  our  Forces 
at    Home     and     Abroad    than    any    other    petrol. 
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SUBMARINES 

By    "AN    tNGlNEEKlNG   CORRESPONDENT" 


THE  submarine  is  playing  a  very  important  part 
in  the  present  naval  war,  and  has  already 
demonstrated  its  power  as  an  offensive  weapon, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  its  trustworthiness 
and  radius  of  action  are  amazing. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  details  of  construction  of 
the  various  submarines  used  by  the  different  naval  powers, 
although  they  are  all  of  the  same  type,  being  based  on  the 
construction  of  the  Holland,  built  by  the  Holland  Torpedo 
Boat  Company.  The  Holland  was  a  small  vessel  of  about 
70  tons  displacement  when  submerged,  with  a  speed  of  about 
si.\  knots  on  tlie  surface  and  of  five  knots  when  submerged. 
She  was  completed  in  1898,  and  in  1900  was  purchased  by 
the  United  States  Government,  remaining  in  active  service 
until  1910.  This  boat  is  now  preserved  as  a  naval  relic  at 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

Naval  experts  throughout  the  world  watched  carefully 
the  experiments  carried  out  with  the  Holland.  These  experi- 
ments proved  a  great  success,  and  from  that  date  all  the 
large  naval  powers  commenced  to  build  submarines.  The 
development  has  been  exceedingly  rapid,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  latest  type  of  submarine  has  a  displace- 
ment of  about  1000  tons,  can  travel  at  18  or  ig  knots  on  the 
surface  and  12  below,  while  1700  to  2000  ton  boats  are  being 
considered. 

The  largest  and  most  modern  types  of  submarine  boats 
possessed  by  the  three  leading  European  powers  bear  a 
remarkable  similarity  in  their  size  and  general  effectiveness 
in  warfare.  The  change  in  motive  power  within  recent 
years  from  petrol  and  paraffin  engines  to  the  Diesel  engine 
has  greatly  reduced  the  dangers  from  ignition  of  exj:)losive 
mixtures  of  fuel  vapour  and  air,  and  has  increased  to  a  great 
extent  the  radius  of  action. 

Submarines  when  on  the  surface  are  propelled  by  internal 
combustion  engines,  but  when  submerged  are  driven  by 
electric  motors,  fed  from  storage  batteries,  which  are  charged 
by  the  oil  engine  when  the  submarine  is  running  on  the 
surface.  The  reason  for  using  electric  motors  when  running 
submerged  is,  of  course,  on  account  of  keeping  the  air  as 
pure  as  possible  and  utilising  it  only  for  breathing  purposes. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Diesel  engine  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  internal  combustion  motor  is  the  complete 
absence  of  any  ignition  apparatus.  As  is  well  known,  the 
compression  of  air  generates  a  large  amount  of  heat,  and  this 
is  used  to  fire  the  charge  in  a  Diesel  engine. 

Most  submarines  at  present  are  fitted  with  two  Diesel 
engines,  each  of  1000  horse  power,  giving  2000  horse  power 
on  twin  screws.  An  excellent  six-cylinder  1000  horse  power 
Diesel  engine  has  been  developed,  of  which  considerable 
numbers  have  been  made.  These  engines  are  fitted  with  a 
reversing  gear,  as  the  advantages  of  reversing  the  main 
engines  when  manoeuvring  are  considerable,  since  the 
power  developed  by  the  main  engines  greatly  exceeds  that 
provided  by  the  electric  motors  installed  for  under  water 
propulsion. 

In  several  countries  attempts  are  being  made  to  develop 
Diesel  engines  of  2500  horse  power  each,  and  thus  obtain  a 
total  of  5000  horse  power  for  a  submarine  boat.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  with  these  engines  a  speed  of  about  20  knots  on 
the  surface  will  be  attained  as  compared  with  the  maximum 
at  present  possible.  The  largest  German  boats  nearing 
completion  displace  750  tons  on  the  surface  and  900  tons 
submerged,  have  a  length  of  214  feet,  and  are  propelled  by 
two  Diesel  engines  of  2000  horse  power  each.  These  boats 
will  have  a  speed  of  20  knots  on  the  surface  and  10  knots 
submerged. 

In  France  the  majority  of  the  boats  are  propelled  by 
petrol  and  paraffin  engines,  but  for  the  later  boats  steam 
turbines  are  being  adopted.  The  propulsion  by  steam  is  not 
new,  and  was  tried  in  the  earlier  French  submarines,  but  was 
abandoned  owing  to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  closing 
dovyn  the  boilers  before  diving.  It  is  expected  that  these 
difficulties  will  be  overcome  by  the  adoption  of  modern 
water-tube  boilers  having  a  very  high  rate  of  evaporation 
and  usmg  the  latest  type  of  oil  fuel  burning  apparatus. 

Most  submarines  use  the  system  of  "  diving  by  the 
head  "  and  use  horizontal  rudders  in  the  stern.  Previous  to 
diving  the  ballast  tanks  are  filled  with  water  to  reduce  the 
submarine  to  a  diving  condition,  when  the  conning  tower 
alone  shows  above  water.     The  boat  when  thus  prepared  can 


dive  by  the  mere  action  of  the  horizontal  rudders,  the  "  nose  " 
I);  lug  dipped  down  and  the  "  tail  "  up.  The  angle  of  descent 
is  not  deep  and  the  action  of  the  rudders  can  be  controlled 
exactly.  Some  submarines  have  horizontal  rudders  or  diving 
planes  so  arranged  that  their  action  draws  the  ship  under 
water  without  affecting  her  longitudinal  trim. 

Although  the  general  tendency  is  to  increase  the  size  of 
submarines,  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  enlargements 
add  to  its  visibility  when  running  awash,  and  increase  the 
time  and  distance  required  for  disappearing  when  the  vessel 
dives.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
diving  at  a  steeper  angle,  but  this  again  intensifies  the  difficulty 
in  bringing  the  vessel  to  an  even  keel  and  increases  the  danger 
of  striking  bottom  in  narrow  waters 

An  invention  which  will  probably  rc\oluti(  nise  submarine 
warfare  is  the  Fessenden  oscillator,  which  enables  submarines 
even  when  submerged  to  communicate  with  one  another 
through  the  water.  The  Fessenden  oscillator  can  be  described 
as  an  improved  method  of  producing  powerful  sound  waves 
by  electrical  means  and  communicating  these  waves  to  the 
water.  These  sound  waves  can  be  received  by  an  ordinary 
microphone  and  telephone,  such  as  is  done  in  ordinary 
submarine  bell  signalling. 

By  this  method  Morse  code  has  been  transmitted  through 
water  over  a  distance  of  30  miles,  and  telephonic  conversation 
under  water  has  been  carried  out  over  a  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile.  With  improved  apparatus  these  distances  wiU 
be  greatly  increased.  It  has  already  been  demonstrated  in 
America  that  with  this  invention  it  is  possible  for  a  flotilla  of 
submarines,  when  equipped  with  the  Fessenden  oscillator,  to 
make  a  combined  attack  on  an  enemy  with  only  one  boat 
showing  its  periscope  in  order  to  direct  the  others,  the 
remaining  ones  being  directed  by  telegraphy  and  telephony 
through  water.  Again,  this  invention  makes  it  possible  for 
the  submarine  when  submerged  to  receive  orders  or  report 
movements  from  and  to  a  battleship,  cruiser,  or  any  other 
boat  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 


The  B.H.S.  Field  Kitchen. — Messrs.  Brown.  Hughes  and 
Strachan,  Ltd.,  Holland  Gate,  High  Street,  Kensington,  have  built 
up  a  wide  reputation  owing  to  the  large  number  of  military  ambulances 
which  they  have  supplied  for  conveying  the  wounded,  both  at  home 
and  at  the  front.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  bring  the  injured  soldier  swiftly 
to  the  hospital,  so  that  he  may  receive  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
the  necessary  skilled  attention.  There  are,  however,  other  needs 
just  as  pressing  if  the  soldier  is  to  be  kept  going.  We  refer  to  the 
provision  of  good  nourishing  food,  hot  and  ready  to  serve  at  any  spot, 
either  near  or  far  away  from  the  firing  hne.  To  this  end,  Mr.  Strachan, 
the  managing  director  of  the  above  firm,  has  designed  and  constructed 
a  travelling  motor  kitchen,  fitted  up  with  every  requisite  for  the 
speedy  preparation  and  serving  of  large  quantities  of  hot  soup 
and  broth,  and  so  on.  Simplicity  of  design,  combined  with  light 
yet  strong  construction,  is  the  keynote  of  this  ingenious  military 
vehicle.  No  stone  has  been  left  unturned  in  order  to  give  effective 
service  in  the  smallest  compass,  simplicity  having  been  studied 
throughout.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  kitchens 
will  give  every  satisfaction  under  working  conditions. 

BuRPERRY  Co.MFORTS  FOR  OFFICERS. — Thcse  most  Serviceable 
articles  of  outdoor  equipment  adequately  meet  some  of  the  most 
p:)ignant  needs  of  our  brave  defenders.  A  weatherproof  or  British 
warm,  woven  and  proofed  by  Burberrys,  should  survive  the  severest 
war  service  on  land  or  sea,  whilst  waistcoats,  shirts,  hoods,  and 
bivouacs  of  various  patterns,  made  from  the  famous  Gabardine  cloth, 
are  unrivalled  for  protection  light  weight,  and  durability.  For 
nival  officers  Burberni-s  have  ready  some  splendid  thick  tieece  overalls 
for  wearini:  under  oilskins.  These  are  appropriately  called  "Husky 
Suilf,"  being  both  approved  by  and  largely  supplied  to  the  Admiralty. 
An  illustrated  catalogue  of  Burberrys'  military  and  naxal  kits  -vill  be 
S3nt  post  free  on  application  to  Haymarket,  London,  S.W. 

Christmas  Eve  witne.sscd  the  opening  performance  of  a  gorgeous 
Oriental  pantomime,  entitled  "  Aladdin,"  at  the  National  Theatre,  in 
Kingswav,  lately  known  as  the  London  Opera  Hou.se.  It  is  a  happy 
inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  management  to  light  again  the  wonderful 
lamp  of  Aladdin,  and  no  expcn.se  has  been  spared  to  reprcduce  in  the 
palatial  environment  of  the  National  Theatre  the  famous  storv  of 
The  Arabian  Nights  "  entertainment.  The  company  engaged  to 
interpret  the  pantomime  includes  some  of  the  leading  exponents  of 
dramatic  and  pantomimical  art,  notably  Miss  Claire  Homaine,  who 
has  made  the  character  of  "  Aladdin  "  one  of  her  greatest  studies. 
In  addition,  we  have  Miss  liillie  Barlow  and  Miss  Bessie  Burke, 
together  with  a  host  of  popular  comedians.  The  entire  production  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  well-known  stage  manager  and  producer,  J.  M. 
Jones,  and  the  aim  of  the  management  is  to  present  the  pantomime 
in  all  its  Oriental  magnificence,  and  to  make  light  and  laughter  the 
dominant  note  during  these  dark  days  of  war.  The  prices  of  admi.ssion 
are  popular,  and  range  fniiii  (h1.  to' 7s.  6d..  each  seat  being  so  placed 
that  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  stage  is  obtained. 
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Writes    on 


WAR  TO-DAY  &  YESTERDAY 


in    the 


JANUARY   PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE 

This  absorbing  article  compares  the  present 
war  with  past  wars  in  the  most  interesting 
fashion,  and  it  is  illustrated  with  a  series  of 
particularly   striking   diagrams. 


PEARSON'S     MAGAZINE 
FOR    JANUARY 


NOW    ON    SALE 
PRICE    6d.  NET. 


JTT  ALL  the  Humber 
^  1915  Car  Models  are 
ready  for  immediate 
delivery,  10,  11,  and  13  h. p. 
— each  an  example  of  high- 
class    British    workmanship. 


Humb 


er 


U  COVENTRY 


LONDON  :  32,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 

60-64,  Brompton  Rd.,  S.W. 

SOUTHAMPTON:  27, London  Road. 

JQENTS  EVERYWHERE. 


DUNLOP 

TYRES 

are  made  in  England. 

THIS  statement  alone  proves  nothing. 

HAD  Dunlops  been  inferior  to  foreign  tyres, 
any  appeal  to  patriotism  would  involve 
sacrifice. 

IF  Dunlops  were  merely  on  an  equality  with 
others,  their  British  origin  might  suffice 
to  turn  the  wavering  balance  in  their 
favour. 

BUT,  inasmuch  as  the  experienced  user  bases 
his  preference  for  Dunlop  tyres  on  his 
knowledge  that  they  are  supreme  in  every 
essential  feature — in  length  of  life,  in  ease 
of  running,  and  in  immunity  from  wayside 
failures— the  pleasure  of  supporting  a  home 
industry  forms  a  happy  addition  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  choice,  and  he  is  doubly 
satisfied,  as  an  expert  and  as  a  patriot, 
and  remains  glad  of  the  fact  that  Dunlop 
tyres 


are  made  in  England. 


THE  DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  LTD.,  Founders 
throughout  the  World  ot  the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Industry. 
Aston  Cross.  BIRMINGHAM;  14  Regent  Street 
LONDON,  S.W.        PARIS  :  4  Rue  du  Colonel   Moll" 
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THROUGH    THE   EYES 
OF    A    WOMAN 

Peace  and  C>ood  Will 

WE  are  so  often  told  that  we  are  not  an  emotional 
race  that  we  must  accept  the  impeachment. 
We  are,  perhaps,  apt  to  hide  our  deepest 
feelings  beneath  a  somewhat  stony  exterior, 
and  this,  no  doubt,  gives  a  wrong  impression 
to  those  of  different  temperament  ;  yet  the  most  stoical 
among  us  find  it  hard  work  to  pack  up  puddings  and  blankets 
for  the  Expeditionary  Force  without  a  heartache,  and  some- 
times the  whole  season  seems  full  of  irony.  We  continue  to 
knit  furiously,  to  attend  "  Tipperary "  teas,  and  teach 
French,  and  we  are  all  so  occupied  that  jaded  home-comers 
have  thought  once  or  twice  that  we  were  just  a  trifle  callous 
or  that  we  had  failed  to  realise  the  havoc  of  war.  That  is 
utterly  untrue,  however ;  only  women,  more  than  men,  have 
to  keep  themselves  going  steadily  if  they  are  to  carry  on 
month  after  month.  Christmas  this  year  is  not  an  easy 
time  for  us,  yet  the  message  of  the  festival  is  not  drowned  in 
the  clamour,  and  every  day  makes  it  more  evident  that  people 
are  asking  how  individuals  and  nations  can  attain  peace  and 
make  a  reality  of  good  will.  War  has  sobered  us  in  all  sorts 
of  ways  ;  it  has  swept  the  crude  elements  of  vulgar  osten- 
tation into  limbo.  Our  clothes,  our  food,  our  mode  of  living, 
have  changed  in  three  months,  and  far  beyond  all  mere 
externals  we  may  set  a  value  on  the  extraordinary  interchange 
of  ideas  that  the  disloCiUion  of  our  humdrum  life  has  brought 
about.  Reformers  have  preached  in  vain  about  high  rents  and 
wrong  conditions,  yet  now  the  sadder  interest  in  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  wives  brings  home  to  all  kinds  of  minds  the 
causes  of  discontent  and  despair.  The  different  strata  of 
society  have  been  jumbled  up  together  so  thoroughly  that 
life  has  been  viewed  from  totally  fresh  standpoints,  and  it  is 
evident  that  all  the  elements  of  friendship  and  good  will  are 
present  in  greater  strength  than  ever.  One  can  see  the  line 
of  red  tape  thinning  visibly  beneath  the  friction  of  wholesome 
public  opinion.  "As  it  was  and  ever  shall  be,"  applies  to 
divine  precepts,  and  not  to  outworn  human  conventions. 
It  is  just  as  though  the  whole  nation  had  wakened  up  to  the 
prospect  of  greater  evenness,  of  enlarged  opportunities,  of 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  pleasure  of  others.  It  seems 
sometimes  as  though  we  had  had  to  learn  our  lesson  in  one 
way  or  another.  We  have  all  quite  imperceptibly  been 
tarred  with  the  brush  of  cupidity,  and  have  accepted  the 
man  of  wealth  without  the  smallest  questioning  as  to  how 
the  wealth  was  obtained.  The  Christmas  message  has  taken 
on  a  new  meaning  for  most  of  us;  it  has  shown  us  that 
exploitation  of  weak  members  of  society  brings  neither  real 
wealth  nor  strength.  We  have  a  better  standard  by  which 
to  judge  of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  nations,  and  "  Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  towards  men"  seems  to  bt  nearer  realisation 
than  it  ever  was. 
The  Youni!  Men  !n  France 

Letters  from  France— especially  those  from  big  bases— 
convmce  us  that  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  in  the  New 
Year  will  be  the  establishment  of  recreation  huts  in  France. 
Nothing  I  can  write  can  do  better  service  than  Lady 
Wimborne's  letter  to  the  Press,  in  which  she  says  :  "  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  urge  the  vital  importance  of  these 
centres  of  social  life  for  our  soldiers,  who  are  massed  under 
extremely  trying  conditions  and  are  living  arduous  and 
strenuous  lives  in  preparation  for  their  active  share  in  the 
great  war  now  in  progress.  In  England  these  huts  are 
found  to  be  the  greatest  boon,  and  are  crowded  at  all  hours 
by  the  men.  They  are  very  largely  assisted  by  residents  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  provide  many  of  the  comforts  and 
necessary  means  for  making  these  huts  bright  and  happy 
social  centres.  In  France  the  problem  is 'more  difficult 
whilst  the  needs  are,  if  anything,  more  pressing  and  urgent' 
In  that  country  there  are  not  only  the  soldiers  either  going 
to  or  coming  from  the  seat  of  war,  but  there  are  transport 
workers,  men  connected  with  the  remounts,  and  lastly 
convalescents  from  the  hospitals,  whilst  the  English  element 
so  valuable  at  home  is  lacking." 

First,  Lady  Wimborne  wants  funds,  and,  secondly 
provisions  for  the  canteens,  strengthening  food  for  con- 
valescents, mens  garments,  deck  chairs,  folding  tables 
games,  soap,  towels,  tobacco,  pipes,  handkerchiefs,  songs' 
books,  and  fresh  newspapers.  That  list  shows  us  at  a  glance 
what  It  ah  means.  Thomas  Atkins  wants  a  home  ;  he  wants 
somet  ling  that  will  comfort  and  help  him.  War  and  its 
attendant  misery  are  going  on  so  close  at'  hand  that  we  are 
enabled  to  do  something  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  take 

(Continued  on  page  H}-Jl) 
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I  How  to  help  Tommy  Atkins  I 

s:                 We  cannot  all  go  out  to  light,  but  we  can  E 

•  ^                  all  do  something  to  help  our  soldiers  who  E 

S                  are  lighting  our  battles  and  defending  the  = 

^                  honour  of  our  native  land,  and  in  this  way  E 

S                  contribute  to  their  well-being  and  efficiency  E 

I  SEND  HIM  A  FLASK  OF  I 

I  HORLICH  S  I 


i  MALTED  MILK  TABLETS 


Invaluable  to  a  soldier 
in  the  field  and  most 
efficient  in  relieving 
hunger  and  thirst 
and  preventing  fatigue. 

We  will  send  post  free  to  any 
address  a  flask  ofthesedelicious 
and  sustaining  food  tablets  and 
a  neat  vest  pocket  case  on 
receipt  of  1/6.  If  the  man  is  on 
active  service,  be  particular  to 
give  his  name,  regimental 
number,  regiment,  brigade  and 
division. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  in  con- 
venient pocket  flasks,  1/-  each. 
Larger  sizes,  1/6,  2/6  and  11/- 


Liberal  SamfU  sent  post  free  /or  3d.  tn  stntiif'S.  ~ 

HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  Co.,       = 
SLOUGH.  BUCKS.  | 
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How  Do  You  Make  Coffee? 

Is  it  always  clear  and  sparkling  with  an  appetising  aroma 
and  delicious  flavour,  or  is  it  sometimes  flat  or  bitter  ? 
With  UNIVERSAL  Percolators  flat  or  bitter  coffee  is  im- 
possible, because  only  the  full  flavour  and  aroma  are  extracted 
from  the  berry.  There  is  no  boiling  and  no  bitter  taste. 
The  Patented  Pumping  Process,  an  exclusive  UNIVERSAL 
feature,  forces  the  water  through  the  coffee  six  to  ten  times 
more  than  any  other  percolator,  completing  the  process  of 
percolation  before  the  water  boils,  and  extracting  all  of  the 
healthful  aromatic  properties  of  the  coffee,  but  none  of  the 
bitter  and  injurious  ones. 

Rich,  fragrant,  and  delicious  coffee,  made  in  a  UNIVERSAL 
Percolator,  will   be  enjoyed,   with   no  harmful  after  effects, 
by  those  who  cannot  drink  coffee  made  in  other  ways. 
UNIVERSAL  Percolators  are  made  in  urn  and  pot  styles  in 
various  designs,  sizes  from  four  to  fourteen  cups. 

)  UNIVERSAL  ( 
Of  all  First-Class  Ironmongers  &  Department  Stores 

Write  for  Mluslra'ed  Desciiptive  Booltlcl  to 
LANDERS.  FRARY  &  CLARK,  Room  O,    31     Bartholomew    Close.  London.    E.C 
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OFTHE  PEOPLE:- 


77ic  simple  /iberal  and 

comprelicusiv^  policies 
issued  by  the 


NORTH  6RITISH&MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE  CO. 


Estabiish&d  JdOi^ 


Jnincls/25,  500,000 


LONDON-.- 51  THREAOMEEDLE  ST.E.C.  EDINBURGH:- 6 '4-  PRINCES  ST. 


MONEY    NEVER    COMMANDED    BETTER    VALUE 


SOMERVILLE'S 

Scotches?..  WhisWy 

As    supplied    to    the    House   of    Lords,    the   Treasury,  and    other 
Government  Ofiices. 

Direct     from     Scotland     at     Wholesale     Prices. 

These  Whiskies  are  the  very  finest  that  Scotland  produces.    Whisky 

to  be  good  must  be  old.     Why  accept  vague  or  indefinite  statements 

as  to  age.'     Packing  Free.      Special  Terms  for  large  orders.     The 

Guaranteed  Age  is  given  with  every  bottle. 


GUARANTEED  AGES 
21  Years  Old 
IS  Year.  Old 
10  Ye.rs  Old 

6  Yean  Old 

4  Years  Old 


Carriage  paid  to  your  railway  station. 


12  BOTTLES 
66/- 
58/. 
48/. 
42/. 
36/. 


6  BOTTLES 
33/6 
29/6 
24/6 
21/6 
18/6 


POST  FREE 
3  BOTTLES 

17/- 
15/. 
12/6 
11/- 
9/6 


I'lll  up  this  Order  Form  and  post  to  us  with  your  remitlanot  TO-DAY,  or  cut 
it  out  and  preserve  it  for  future  use. 

Established  1826. 


You  run   no   risk — 

our  guarantee  keeps 

you  safe. 


To  Mesin.  John  Somerville  &.  Co. 
Ltd.. 
Craigmillar.  Edinburgh.  a-' 

I  enclose  remittance  value for    ' 

which  please  send  nie of    your 

Specially  Selecled  Fully  Guaranteed '"■'y-- 

years  old  Scotch  Whisky  on  condiUon  that  if  ''y;^ 
it  ••  not  the  finest  I  have  e»er  tasted  at  the  price  'iV 
I  shall  be  entitled  to  have  my  money  refunded. 

Name    ^J'"*-. 

Address „ _ '"''.■■• 

L.  i  W..    a.1.15 

Somcrvillc's  "  Abbot"  Rum  Puncb,  M/-  per  imnfCarHiigePaid). 
Somerville's  Pure  West  Iniliaii  Lime  Juice  Cordi«l,  12'-  per  doitn  iCaryiaf;e  Putd). 


iiiii!iiiiii!i;ii;iiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:i 


Officers'   t\it   by 


Wordsworth's  Happy  Warrior 


An  Ofiicer  is  h.ippy  wlien  equipped  - a-d  attired    = 

by  the  House  of  Hazel.    We  are  actual      Conspicuous  object  iu  a  Xalion'seye.    = 
—,.,1^ 1     ^i-   t-r.      -  I  This  is  the  Happy  Wan  ior  :  this  is  He  = 

makers,  and  reliability  is  our  keynote.     That  ev^ry  .Man  in  arms  should  wi-i,  1 
We  have  the  experience  and  the   or-        '"  '"• "  § 

ganisation  of  loo  years  behind  Ui. 

The  kit  has  much  to  do  with  the  com- 
fort and  efficiency  of  the  fighting  man. 
M.-iny  of  the  long  line  of  heroes  from 
Waterloo  to  Mons,  the  Marne  and  the 
Aisne,  have  been  equipped  by  us. 

Wearemilitaryspecialists,and 
nine-tenths  of  the  production 
of  our  1,200  wori<people  go 
to  the  British  Army  and  the 
DefenceForcesof  the  Empire. 

FULL  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION 

Perfect  fiuiog  assured  hy  our  •eif-incasure- 
M«al  form  if  yens  arc  unable  Co  call. 


Jacket,  walerproofL-d  tergc 

l.i    3 

0 

Trousers 

1    3 

(< 

Breeches      waterproof      Hedfurd 

cord,  buckskin  strappings 

2  10 

0 

Great  Coat  waterproofed  Melton 

3  I'J 

0 

Brit'sli       W.irm.      waterproofed 

Melton,  lined  fleece     

3    0 

0 

Cap  and  Badge       ...        — 

0  18 

6 

S.-im  Browne  Rclts  compL-lc 

3     ! 

'i 

LONDON & 
'  LANCASHIRE 

FIRE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


SECURITY    -    £5,927,293. 


HAZEL  &  CO.,  51A,  Berners  St.,  London,  W. 

*  Telephone  :  Regent  V)fO,    Telegrams  :  "  Weslaeel.  London." 

Makers  also  of  R,Tnk  and  File  Mi'.ila  y  Cluthing,  C.-ttra,  and  Leather  Accoutrements. 
Head  Office:  6.^-73.  East  Road.  Cily  Ucud.  London.  K.C. 
Provincial  Branches  6.  VorU  I'l  icc.  Leeds  ;  and  84.  Miiler  SUeet.  Glasitow. 


FIRE. 

CONSEQUENTIAL    LOSS. 

ACCIDENT. 


BURGLARY. 


MOTOR    CARS.  DOMESTIC    SERVANTS. 


MARINE. 


I     45,    DALE    STREET,    LIVERPOOL. 
Head  Offices :      ] 

I     155,     LEADENHALL    STREET.     E.G. 
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THROUGH   THE   EYES   OF    A 
WOMAN 

(^Continued  from  h^ige  190) 

part  in  it.  To  mv  mind  Lady  Wimborne's  appeal  asks  for 
instant  support.  I  have  heard  of  life  in  one  of  our  big  bases 
and  know  liow  the  officers  give  up  all  their  spare  time  to 
visiting  the  men,  getting  up  concerts,  playing  games,  and 
alleviating  the  tedium  of  the  lives  of  the  soldiers.  "  Send  me 
out  some  songs  with  a  good  chorus,"  was  a  subaltern's  urgent 
demand  by  post,  and  then  followed  the  outline  of  several 
programmes  of  concerts  which  were  being  hastily  improvised. 
It  is  the  same  storv  always— a  giving  out  of  sympathy  and 
a  sense  of  companionship  that  is  bound  to  leave  a  deep 
impression  upon  us  all.  Meantime,  the  Auxiliary  Committee 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  asking  for  our  help  as  speedily  as  we  can 
give  it,  and  the  office  has  established  itself  at  23  Bruton 
Street,  London,  W. 

Untrained  Nurses 

There  has  been  a  considerable  conflict  of  opinion  as  to 
the  question  of  the  training  of  nurses  sent  out  to  nurse  the 
wounded  in  France.  In  some  quarters  we  hear  that  numbers 
of  amateurs  have  jumped  into  caps  and  aprons  and  have 
assumed  positions  for  which  they  are  utterly  unfitted,  and 
one  well-known  association  of  trained  nurses  has  offered  to 
furnish  information  as  to  which  hospitals  contain  unskilled 
women.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Knutsford,  who  is  well 
qualified  to  speak,  declares  that  not  one  single  nurse  has  been 
sent  out  by  the  War  Office  who  has  not  been  thoroughly 
recommended  by  the  matron  of  her  training  school.  The 
Red  Cross  and  the  St.  John  Ambulance  declare  that  they 
have  sent  no  unqualified  women.  The  whole  difficulty  has 
arisen  because  we  have  allowed  the  enthusiastic  amateur  to 
start  hospitals  on  her  own  account.  Amateurs  and  their 
friends  rushed  off  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  when 
no  doubt  it  would  have  been  wiser  had  they  waited  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  have  special  knowledge  of  these 
matters.  But  perhaps  red  tape  is  a  httle  to  blame.  It  is 
very  tr3dng  to  wait  upon  authority  when  we  feel  we  can  get 
under  way  quicker  without  it.  The  great  thing  is  to  know 
that  the  amateur  or  private  hospital  can  no  longer  be 
established  for  French,  English,  or  Belgian  soldiers  unless 
recognised  by  the  Anglo-French  Committee,  and  that  is  a 
guarantee  that  everything  will  be  in  order. 

It  seems  very  pitiful  that  a  controversy  as  to  the  nursing 
of  the  wounded  should  arise  when  we  are  so  near  to  the 
centenary  of  the  "  Lady  with  the  Lamp."  She  strove  so 
well  for  the  whole  cause  of  sick  nursing,  for  the  spiritual  side 
of  it  as  v/ell  as  for  the  general  efficiency,  and  sometimes  it 
seems  as  though  we  want  some  of  the  sense  of  devotion  and 
vocation  that  were  insisted  upon  so  clearly  in  the  early  days 
of  trained  nursing.  At  the  same  time,  though  we  would 
discountenance  entirely  any  bungling  efforts  that  could 
cause  suffering  to  our  men,  and  while  we  uphold  entirely 
the  system  that  demands  that  the  matron  and  sisters  of  any 
and  every  hospital,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  shall  be  trained 
women,  it  seems  foolish  to  condemn  wholesale  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  elementary  nurses. 

What  is  a  probationer  in  a  general  hospital  but  an 
untrained  person  ?  She  is  not  employed  to  do  the  delicate 
and  nerve-racking  work  of  highly  complicated  surgical 
nursing,  but  by  a  gradual  process  she  is  trained  to  greater 
achievements.  She  learns  obedience  and  resourcefulness, 
and  learns  them  from  her  superior  officer.  If  there  are  any 
hospitals  anywhere  where  insubordination  on  the  part  of 
the  amateur  is  interfering  with  the  necessary  work  of  nursing 
let  us  have  the  matter  set  right  without  delay.  The  amateur 
who  is  working  for  her  own  glorification  is  a  nuisance,  and  her 
presence  is  not  required,  but  do  not  let  us  condemn  her 
wholesale,  for  we  know  of  many  hospitals  where  her  intelli- 
gence and  sympathy  have  done  the  best  service  to  the  country 
that  it  could  desire.  Erica. 


ng 


"  Macaulay's  History  of  England  "  is  being  published  in  six 
volumes  by  Macmillan  &  Co. — price  los.  6d.  per  part — of  which 
volume  five  is  now  to  hand.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Harding 
Firth,  M.A.  (Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  llnivcr.^itv 
of  Oxford),  and  deals  with  the  period  from  the  accession  of  Tames  II 
to  Wilham  III.  ■* 

O.xo  Limited,  under  their  coupon  scheme,  are  now  offeri 
three  remarkably  appropriate  war  photogravures.  Pride  of  place 
divided  between  "  The  I,anding  of  the  Britisli  Expeditionary  Force 
in  France,  August,  igi^,"  which  portrays  the  landing  scene  in  Boulogne 
to  the  life,  and  "  The  Sure  Shield  of  Britain  and  of  Her  Empire/'  a 
magnificent  naval  canvas  by  Norman  \Vilkinson.  The  third  qravur'r 
which  has  a  piquant  interest  for  all  of  us  just  now,  is  by  Julius  M 
Price,  and  is  entitled  "  Good  News  Iroui  Across  the  Seas."  These 
gravmes  arc  available  for  a  remarkably  small  value  of  Oxo  coupons 
so  that  Oxo  users  find  themselves  entitled  to  one  in  a  comparativclv 
■^hort  time. 


THE 
EXPERIENCE 

OF  CENTURIES 

has  taught  our  Kiissian 
Allieshowtoprotect  them- 
selves from  cold,  and  ihe 

HOOD-SCARF 

depicted  here  (called  by 
them  the  "Bashlik")  is 
one  of  their  devices. 

We  have  the  design  and 
supply  facsimiles  in  fleecy 
wool  malarial 

at  12/6  each. 


PRACTICAL 

SLEEPING 

BAG 

in  "  M.irshproof,"  lined 
fur,  thoroughly  water- 
proof   and     wind  -  proof. 

Weighing  only    6|  lbs, 

£5  15s.  6d. 

MARSHALL  G 
SNELGROVE 

Special  Department  for  Cam- 
paigning Accessories.  Diiect 
F.iitrance  corner  of  Oxford 
btrect  and  Marvl  bone  Lane, 

LONDON. 


ORRIS 

28a  SACKVILLE   ST.,  W. 

MORRIS  recognises  that  the  present  situa- 
tion necessitates  the  inclusion  of  clothes 
in  the  general  economy,  and  begs  to 
inform  his  clientele  and  the  public  that  the 
reduced  price  for  a  Lounge  Suit  or  Overcoat  is 

3^   Guineas 

For  similar  Garments  the  usual  price   is  £5  5  0 

Officers'  Complete  Outfit  in  24  hours  if  necessary 

TESTIMONIAL.— ■' I  feel  that  I  must  thank  you  and  your 
excelleiu  titter,  too.  for  the  great  pains  you  took  atid  llie  excellei.t 
results  you  achieved  in  fitting  me  out  in  36  hours.  You  are 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  use  this  testimonial  if  you  wish.— Yours 
faithfully  and  gratefully.  G.  E.  WEIGALL.  Major  R.G.A." 


Infantry  Trousers  -  £1    10 
British  Warmer       •    3  IS  0 


Khaki  Service  Tunic   £3  3  0 
Bedford  Cord  Riding 

Breeches    -     ■     2  2  0 
THE  "CORSTAY"  FIGURE  BELT  (Reg.)      price 
isinvaluabletoevery  officer  Lioingtothe  front. and  ^   ^% / 
asure  preventiveagainstcoid.danipand  exposure     '  *^/ " 
Telephones:  Nos.  784,  728  Regent.     Telegrams  :  "Greatcoit.  London 


British 

G..dhold 


Your  Gar  won't  Skidn 

if  the    back   wheels    are    shod    with 

BELDAM 

V  Steel-Studded 

tyres,  because  the  steel  studs  and  the 
rubber  tread  are  both  on  the  same 
level — both  are  always  in  contact 
with  the  road  surface.  If  the  ro  ids  are 
slimy  there's  the  steel  grip  ;  if  hard 
there's  the  rubber.     Try  them  now. 

Write    for     prices.      Also 
for  cost  of  Beldam  Retreads. 


The  Reldam  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brentford,  M'sex 
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CHOOSING  KIT 

Practical   Hints 

{Continued  from  pa^e  179) 

THESE  articles  are  written  from  practical  experi- 
ence of  military  matters,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
our  readers  in  touch  with  the  variousrequirements 
of  active  service.  Changes  of  climate  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  the  present  campaign  is  being 
waged  render  different  items  of  equipment  advisable  at 
different  times,  and  we  are  in  touch  with  officers  at  the 
front  and  others  from  whom  the  actual  requirements  of 
officers  and  men  can  be  ascertained-  The  articles  are 
not  intended  to  advertise  any  particular  firm  or  firms. 

Water   Bottles 

Once  upon  a  time  I  went  looking  for  a  boot,  and  found 
it  :  the  manner  of  the  finding  has  already  been  related  in 
these  columns.  In  the  same  way,  I  have  been  looking  for  a 
water  bottle  recently,  and  in  the  same  way  I  have  found  it. 
Not  the  sort  of  thing  that  one  sees  every  day,  and,  if  a  user, 
swears  at  every  day,  but  it  among  water  bottles.  For  tlie 
sealed  pattern  water  bottle  is  a  thing  of  horror,  a  pattern 
that  should  have  been  abandoned  with  the  muzzle-loading 
musket  and  the  powdered  queue.  Doubtless  it  will  be 
abandoned  when  some  inventor  has  come  along  and 
discovered  a  way  of  carrying  water  in  slabs  in  the  vest 
pocket,  but  at  the  present  time  many  officers  and  men  are 
suffering  from  it. 
Remediable   Evils 

In  the  first  place,  the  shape  is  wrong.  In  spite  of  its 
small  capacity,  tlie  regulation  water  bottle  would  not  go 
into  a  tunic  pocket  without  strain,  and  its  curve,  supposedly 
designed  to  fit  the  body  of  the  wearer,  merely  makes  the 
thing  more  bumpy.  Then  it  is  covered  with  a  species  of 
felt,  which,  after  a  little  use,  becomes  an  admirable  trap  for 
catching  and  holding  water,  and  wears  into  holes  on  the 
side  ne.xt  the  wearer.  Finally,  the  aluminium  thing  of  this 
curved  and  felt-covered  pattern,  since  it  cannot  be  soldered 
and  has  to  be  pressed  (or  whatever  the  technical  term  is)  at 
the  seams,  leaks  on  the  slightest  or  no  provocation,  and  is  so 
thin  that  one  can  make  it  bulge  in  all  directions  by  merely 
pressing  with  the  finger.  Aluminium  has  not  enough  body 
and  solidity  about  it  to  render  it  serviceable  under  cam- 
paigning conditions. 

The    Ideal 

There  are  other  faults.  The  number  of  angles  inside 
the  ordinary  water  bottle  make  it  very  difficult  to  clean, 
and  the  material  of  which  the  officers'  pattern  is  composed 
renders  it  impossible  to  carry  soda-water  {and  a  flavouring), 
or,  in  fact,  anything  but  real  simon-pure  water,  without 
turning  the  metal  black  and  rendering  the  water  bottle 
useless.  Thus,  in  shape,  in  the  material  with  which  it  is 
covered,  in  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made,  and  in  every  way, 
the  ordinary  water  bottle  condemns  itself.  One  might,  as 
a  last  accusation,  refer  to  the  cork,  which  has  a  habit  of 
breaking,  and  another  and  worse  habit  of  smelling  evilly, 
even  if  water  alone  has  been  used  in  the  bottle.  The  ideal 
water  bottle  is  free  of  all  these  faults,  and  it  is  to  be  had  if 
one  will  take  the  trouble  to  get  it. 
The   Ideal    Described 

It  may  best  be  described,  as  regards  shape,  by  saying 
that  the  side  which  fits  next  the  wearer  is  slightly  curved  to 
fit,  and  is  U-shaped  ;  on  to  this  is  fitted  an  oval  section  of 
metal,  so  that  the  bottle  is  half  an  oval  in  form,  with  a  flat 
top  on  which  is  a  screw  stopper — not  a  cork.  The  bottle  is 
made  of  nickel,  which  in  itself  is  practically  non-corrosive, 
and  is  silver-plated  inside,  which  renders  it  absolutely  non- 
corrosive,  no  matter  what  drinkable  fluid  is  placed  in  it.  It 
is  not  covered  with  the  felt  that  absorbs  water  with  pure  joy, 
and  make;  the  wearer's  life  a  misery  and  his  language 
questionable,  but  with  a  canvas  that  will  rather  repel  water 
than  hold  it,  and,  in  any  case,  could  not  hold  as  much  as  the 
old-time  felt  if  it  tried.  Further,  this  canvas  will  remain  in 
good,  sound  condition  for  some  time  after  the  equivalent  of 
felt  has  worn  to  holes.  The  bottle  itself  will  slip  easily  into 
a  tunic  pocket— not  that  one  would  want  to  take  it  off  its 
strap  and  put  it  in  a  tunic  pocket,  but  as  an  illustration  of 
its  size  and  portability— and  it  holds  a  pint  and  a  half,  which 
is  as  much  as  one  need  carry.  On  seeing  it  I  suggested  one 
small  improvement  :  that  the  screw  stopper  should  be 
attached  to  the  bottle  by  a  small  chain,  as  is  done  in  the 
case  of  the  regulation  pattern.  With  this  small  addition 
the  water  bottle  will  be  as  near  the  ideal,  apparently,  as  it 
is  possible  to  get. 

iContiniud  on  page  195) 


MILITARY    TAILORING 
AND    EQUIPMENT 

Our   Service    Department   specially  caters   for  the  supply  o( 
unifoims,  equipment,  and  warm  woollen  clo'hing  for  our  Soldiers 

Officers  Great  Coat £3     15     0 

(Half  or  fully  lined  camel  Heece,    £5      5     0) 
British  Warm  Coals,  lined  fleece      ■         -       £2      1 5     0    and    £4       4     0 
Officers'  Khalii  Shirts,  with  detachable  collars         8/11,  11/6,  and  14/6  each 
Cap    MufHers,  make    ideal  sleeping  caps   or  neck   wrapt,     I/-  to  2/6  each 

etc..    etc. 


Lambsk.n  Shell,  to  be  worn  under  tunic  or  great  cost. 
The  on'y  preventive  agamst  cold   and  wet.     £2     2     0 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  SERVICE  LIST 

^~^-^___  rA«  /.ir>,n  Hall 

Keqent  SlrcH.  Lonilon  \V 


SERVICE  KITS 

—IN  48  HOURS. — 

Every     detail     guaranteed      correct,     in 
accordance  with  War   Office   regulalioni. 

Patterns  and  Estimate  post  free. 


A  large  number  of  half-finished  Service 

Jackets  always  on  hand,  which  can  be 

completed  in  eight  hours. 

INFANTRY    SWORD    £4   14  6 


WEST  &  SON,  Ltd 


Military   and  Sporting  Tailors, 

151   NEW  BOND   STREET,  W. 


(Opponite  Conduit  Str<»^t-1 


'Phon« — Cerr»rd  8I6I. 


Chamois  Leather  Towels 


Price 


4  6  each. 


SILVER   TINDER   LIGHTERS   'fel" 


WIRE    NIPPERS 

Insulated  Handles.      Comrletc  in  Leather  Case.      12/6 


.   .    Extra    Large   and   Strong   .   . 

HAVERSACKS 

made    from    an     Officer's    design. 

Price         -  -         12/6 


Send  for  full  List  of  War  Equipmet\t. 

SWAINE  G  ADENEY 

By  appointment  to  H.M.  The  King 

185     PICCADILLY.    W. 


THOMAS  &  SONS' 

NEW    PUTTEE 

Covers  the  leg  in  three  turns. 
Made  in  waterproof    cloth. 

Takes  about  quarter  the  time  to  wind   and  unwind 
that  an  ordinary  puttee  does.     Price   8/6  pair 


Another  Novelty  is  a  pair  of  chamois  leather 
"  shorts  "  opening  at  the  back  ;  very  warm  and 
convenient.  Price  25/- 


THOMAS  &  SONS 


32 


Military   Tailors  and 

Breeches  Makers 

BROOK     STREET, 


W. 
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Alexander 

DISTILLERS  AND 


A  Blend  of 
Old  Highland 
Malt  Whiskies 


Macdonald 

BLENDERS,  LEITH 


Guaranteed 
not  less  than 
10    years   old 

ALSO  15  AND  20  YEARS  OLD 


SANDY 
MACDONALD 

The  ideal  drink,  both  for  refreshment  and  for  medicinal  purposes,  is,  it  is 

generally  agreed,  Scotch  Whisky.  And  that  "Sandy  Macdonald"  is  the 

ideal  Scotch  Whisky  is  a  widespread  belief  amongst  connoisseurs. 


The   purity    and   age   of  this  Whisky    ("Sandy   Mac 
donald"    is    guaranteed     10    years    old)    have 
rendered    it   famous  in   all  quarters  of   the 
globe,   and   wherever    Britishers  fore- 
gather   a    "wee    deoch-an'-doris" 
drunk  in  "Sandy  Macdonald" 
is    the    most    probable 
finale  to  the  meeting 
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CHOOSING   KIT 

(Continued  from  page  193) 
Coats 

Men  who  have  been  out  to  "  the  front  "  and  have  come 
back  temporarily  are  placing  orders  in  increasing  numbers 
for  "  lambskin  "  lined  coats  for  winter  wear.  This  lambskin 
has  an  advantage  over  ordinary  sheepskin  in  that  it  is  lighter 
and  more  pliable,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  absolutely 
windproof — a  point  specially  appreciated  by  men  engaged 
in  motoring  or  any  form  of  work  which  involves  exposure  to 
the  wind.  At  the  same  time,  the  lambskin  is  much  cheaper 
than  most  furs,  and  places  a  reliable  windproof  outer  garment 
within  the  reach  of  men  of  small  means.  It  needs  a  water- 
proof outer  covering,  and  I  have  seen  a  "  British  warm  " 
coat,  lined  lambskin  and  with  waterproof  exterior,  made 
up  at  less  than  six  pounds  weight — a  very  important  factor 
in  view  of  the  new  postal  regulations.  It  does  not  displace 
the  admirable  trench  coat,  of  which  I  wrote  a  week  or  two 
ago,  for  this  is  a  special  garment  for  a  special  purpose.  It 
fulfils  that  purpose  to  perfection,  just  as  does  the  trench 
coat,  and  for  men  engaged  actively,  needing  a  light  and 
efficient  protection  against  wind  and  rain,  it  is  a  good  thing. 
Ponchos    Again 

Meanwhile  the  poncho  has  reappeared  in  yet  another 
serviceable  form.  This  time  it  is  more  like  the  original 
Mexican  article,  for  it  consists  simply  of  a  blanket  of  Service 
colour  with  the  hole  in  the  middle  to  make  it  into  a  cape. 
As  a  cape  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  any  man — especially  a 
moimted  man — warm  ;  as  a  blanket  it  is  as  good  in  size  and 
quality  as  one  could  wish.  In  wet  weather  it  is  supple- 
mented by  an  oiled  silk  poncho  of  slightly  larger  dimensions, 
which  will  act  as  a  waterproof  cape  or  as  a  ground  sheet  and 
covering.  The  two  articles  together  are  very  light  and  very 
serviceable,  though  one  must  always  remember  the  draw- 
backs attendant  on  oiled  silk  :  it  will  not  wear  for  ever,  and  is 
not  intended  to,  but  the  man  who  takes  it  out  as  a  part  of  his 
equipment  must  be  prepared  to  renew  it  when  necessary.  With 
this  understood,  this  form  of  poncho  is  eminently  serviceable. 
Air   Cushions 

If  you  hear  a  man  speaking  sneeringly  of  air  cushions  for 
campaigning  work  you  may  safely  conclude  that  he  is  a 
novice  at  the  game,  for  the  experienced  hand  recognises  the 
wisdom  of  getting  as  much  comfort  for  his  work  as  is  possible, 
and  luxury  when  he  can  obtain  it.  Especially  in  winter  is  an 
air  cushion  a  benefit,  for  one  often  has  no  inclination  to  take 
off  a  coat  to  roll  up  for  a  pillow,  and  boots  make  an  unsatis- 
factory pillow  at  the  best  of  times.  An  air  cushion  that  one 
can  fold  up  and  put  away  in  a  vest  pocket — one  that  will 
stand  hard  wear — is  a  valuable  accessory  to  a  kit.  It  is 
possible  to  obtain  this  article  at  a  price  which  places  it  within 
the  reach  not  only  of  every  officer,  but  of  every  man  of  the 
rank  and  file  as  well.  The  contraption  is  of  Japanese  origin  ; 
it  has  been  tried  over  a  period  of  three  years,  and  one  that 
has  been  in  constant  use  for  that  period  of  time  will  still 
stand  being  jumped  on  without  losing  any  of  its  content  of  air. 
Now,  when  I  see  a  thing  like  this  which  is  of  real  service 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  advertise  it,  for  the  idea  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  carried  out  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  For  naval 
men  this  air  cushion  is  not  only  useful  under  normal  conditions, 
but  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  hfe  as  well.  It  is  not  a 
rubbered  article,  and  consequently  is  not  affected  by  heat  and 
cold  ;  the  only  thing  necessary  in  connection  with  its  use  is 
to  see  that  it  does  not  come  into  contact  with  any  sharp 
edges  or  points  after  having  been  blown  up. 

{To  be  continued  next  week) 


/military    and 
naval  tailors. 


BARTELS  &  CO. 


INDIAN       ARMY      AND 
COLONIAL  OUTFITTERS. 


mLITART 
EQUIPMENTS. 


KIDIHS 
BREECBZS. 


BT  SPECIAL 
APPOmTMEHT 

1 1t  oohnty 

OP  lOKDOB 

teohahrt. 

DUKE  OP 

CAMBaiSOE'B 

HDSSAB8. 


DIPLOMATIC 
URIPOBMS. 

COCtST 
SmTS, 
IWO&SS,  etc. 


26  HANOVER  ST..  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W..  and  >t  Sandhurst. 
orpiCEBS   FIELD  SERVICE  PWIPORMB.  ttc..  Bomd*  to  order  Itt  24  lionra  If  reqalrod. 

T«li![>horie  :   iS^ys  Mayfair.       Telegrams:  "  Vcrdellio.  London."  FitahUshed crvtr  Hair  Century. 


THE  OLVA 
TRENCH  BOOTS 

are  waterproof,  pull  on  over  the  marcbine  boots,  and  come  up  well  over  tbe 
knee,  weigh  from  2  to  albs.,  and  can  oe  easily  carried.  When  ordering, 
please  send  if  possible  a  marching  or  shooting  boot.    Prices  from  35/-  to  2  guineas. 

MRS.  OLIVER  LTD.,  39  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.     Telephone:  308S  Regent. 


Many  leading  sportsmen  and  the  majority  of  officers  of  the 
British  Army  wear  "  Viyella "  day  and  night,  and  will  have 
nothing  else,  because  it  is  healthier  than  any  other  material, 
is  soft  and  light,  yet  warm,  very  durable,  and  does  not  shrink. 

lyeiia 

^^  (Regd.  Trade  Mark). 

SHIRTS  AND  PYJAMAS 

can  be  obtained  ready-to-wear  or  made-to-measure 
from  all  good  class  outfitters.  The  variety  of 
patterns  and  weights  of  the  material  ensure  you 
getting  just  what  you  desire. 

If  any  JiJjFicuIly  is  experienced  in  obtaining,  please  write  for  patterns  and  information  to  : 
W.M.    HOLI.INS    &    CO..     LTD.    (Wholesale  only).    7(13    \iyella    House,    Newgate   Street,    Loncluii.    1    i  . 


Get  pour  Service  Outfit  from 

STUDD    AND 
MILLINGTON 

51   CONDUIT   STREET.   LONDON.  W. 

The  most  sensible  and  practical  Coat 
for  an  officer  on  active  ser\'ice  is  a 

"BRITISH -WARM" 

lined  fieece,  absolutely  waterproof. 
From   3   guineas. 

MILITARY  GREAT    COATS  AND 
WATERPROOFS  A  SPECIALITE 

STUDD  &  MILLINGTON 

Sporting  6  Militart/  Tailors 
51  Conduit  Street,  London,  W. 


"I  COULD  NOT  SLEEP. 
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The  words  of  a  Sergeant  just  returned  from  the  front. 

He  said :  "  It  was  either  a  question  of  taking  off  my  boots  »nd  making  a  pillow  of 
them,  and  that  was  not  comfortable,  or  else  taking  off  my  great  coat  and  making  a 
pillow  of  that,  but  »f  course  I  needed  that  to  wear." 

This  is  what  many  more  are  experiencing.    Why  not  send  your  friend  an  air-cushion  ? 
THEY    ARE    UNBREAKABLE. 

Will  stand  the  combined  weight  of  four  men,  and  when  deflated  will  go  into  the 
waistcoat  pocket.  Also  suitable  to  naval  men,  as  in  case  of  necessity  it  will 
keep  them   afloat. 

PRICE     1/6.  Postage    Id. 

WILLIAMS  &  EDGAR,  Dept.  T.,  23  Coleman  St.,  London,  E.C. 
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All  Who  Want  A 
Lovely     Garden 

Should  read  the  beautiful  new  monthly, 
"  MY  GARDEN,  Illustrated."  In  no  other 
publication  can  be  found  the  authoritative 
articles,  the  suggestive  plans,  the  wealth  of 
helpful  material,  and  the  realistic  pictures  pre- 
sented in  this  magazine.  Its  pages  are  useful 
alike  to  the  possessors  of  large  or  small  gardens. 

Press    and    public    are     unanimous    in    their 

verdict  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  gardening 

publication  extant. 


PUBLISHED  ON  THE  27th  OF  EACH 
MONTH,  PRICE  SIXPENCE  NET, 

AND     OBTAINABLE      OP     ALL      NEWSAGENTS. 


Yearly  Subscription,  post  free,  10/- per  annum 

With  which  is  included  the   month's  work  in  the 
garden  printed  on  card,  with  ruled  spaces  for  notes. 

SPECIMEN  COPY  POST  FREE 

On  application  to  the  Publisher 

"MY  GARDEN,  Illustrated,"  Ltd., 

11  &  13  Victoria  Street,  Westminster 

s.w. 


OT7T7Tr^trT>  Qj  SERVICE 
Ul^rH^rLKJ^  UNIFORMS 

OUR   special   staff  of  Military    Cutters   and 
Expert    Tailors    make    Officers'    Service 
Uniforms  to  order  in  24  hours. 

The  materials  are  regulation,  fit  is  guaranteed,  and 

the  prices  are  much  lower  than  those 
of  the  West  End. 


ALL  REQUISITES  FOR  OFFICERS'  KIT  IN  STOCK 
Officets  are  waited  upoH    at 
their  own  address  if  desired. 

P<Utarns  and  full  parliculars  post  free  on  application. 

ARDING&HOBBS 

MILITARY  TAILORS  9  OUJ'PITTERS         ltd. 

CLAPHAM     JUNCTION,     S.W. 


Oti»n  tills  JO  p.m.  a/try  Saturday. 


TtltphoM—Batttrsta  4. 


RF  RPITIQ14  SECURE  early  and 

DlL    DI\i  1  ion    PREVENT  DISAPPOINTMENT 


B 


JUST  IN 


ATRIOTIC 
POST  CARDS 


15 


WHAT  THE 

SOLDIERS 

LIKE 


POST    FREE 


FOR 

1/2 

NEW    YEAR    CARDS 

Special  Line  ENGLISH  PRODUCT: 
10  Superior  Golden  Versed  Booklet 
BRITISH  NEW  YEAR  CARDS 
10  in  a  Smart  Box  for  1/6.  Post  free. 
SEND  EARLY.  GET   NOW. 

All  Sent  Post  Free    Stamps  or  P.O. 
T.B.L.,   KING'S   PREMISES,   SAVOY   STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON 


BARRS 


Cash  Clearance 


SALE 


Of  line  Spring-flowering  BULBS.  HVaCINTHS,  OaFFODILS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  SniOWaROPS,  irises,  &c.  All  in  Besi 
Quality  and    at  Greatly    Reduced    Prices.         Clearance    Lists    on    AppUcatiuii. 

BARR  &  SONS.  11,  12    &    13  King  Street,   Covent    Garden,    LONDON. 


BRAND'S 

ESSENCE   OF  BEEF 
MUTTON  &  CHICKEN 

FOR  ALL  CASES   OF   EXH.AJSTiON 
AND    WEAK    DIGESTION. 


The  Most-Talked-of  Post  Cards  ever  Published 

SCfic  "fet.  Clair"  ^txiti  of 

WAR     POST     CARDS 

IN  COLOURS— i(j  LAWSON  WOOD  &  H.  CANIVET 
T^HEIR  instant  appeal  to  pride  of  race,  and  their  moving  sentiment, 
■*-  have  made  this  striking  new  series  of  War  Post  Cards  by  Lawson 
Wood  and  H.  Canivet  the  most  phenomenal  success  since  the  early  days  of 
the  post  card  craze.  Long  after  the  War  is  added  to  history  these  beautiful 
works  of  art  will  live,  and  will  become  more  prized  than  ever  with  passing  years. 

8    COPYRIGHT   DESIGNS   IN    COLOURS   f\T^ 
PRINTED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  \3         * 


A  CHIP  OF  THE  OLD 

BLOCK. 

Waiting  /ar  Daddi — I 

MOST      TAKB       CABK       OF 
MDMMY   NOWl 

HANDS  ACROSS  THE 
SEA. 


A     MOTHER  0'  MINE. 

5     IT'S    A    LONG.    LONG 
•   WAY  TO  TIPPERARV. 


TIPPERARY. 


7      A  Wfe  'Scrap  o'  Papkr' 
•    18  Britain's  Bond. 

8      DUTY  AND  HONOUR 
•    BID  US  PART. 


SECURE  SETS  for 
YOURSELF  *  for  unilni  lo 
YOUR  PARTICULAR 
FRIENDS. 


A  Record  Reprint  now  ready.       On  sale  at   tite  teadittg  Boott. 
Kellers,   Newsagents    and    Bookstalls,  or  post   free    7d.   from 

DOBSON,  MOLLE  &  Co.  Ltd..        printers  &  publishehs 

St.   Clair  Works.  EDINBURGH,  and  Lnndon,  Glasgow.  Liverptol  8  Belfast 


iq6 


The  County  Gentleman 


AND 


LAND  &WATER 


Vol.  LXIV  No.  2748 


^AT^T^^AV      TANTTAT?V    n     Tni^  ri'UULisuliu  AS-]      I'liicE  siXPE.Nci; 


SIR    MOxMTAGUE    CHOLMELEY,    BART. 

GRENADIER    GUARDS 

This    well-known    Sportsman,    who    was   Master  of  the  Burton   Foxhounds  for  two  seasons,  has, 
we  regret  to  say,  recently  been   reported  killed  in  action  on  Christmas   Eve,    after   having   been 

at  the  front  only  a  month 
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St'iui  liiiii  (he  ever  rea.ly 
means  to  keep  in  touch 
with  all  at  home. 


Reniciiiher,  too.  tho?.e  who 
are  ktrepmg  the  "  silent 
watches  of  the  sea." 


♦  ••••I 
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Waterman's 

Ideal) 
FoiiiJ^^Pen 

On  Land  &  Water— No  Pen  to  equal  this 

Look  where  you  will  you  cannot  find  a  Pen  that  will  serve  you  so  well  as  a  Waterman's 
Ideal.  Waterman's  Ideal  is  recognised  the  world  over  as  the  best  Fountain  Pen  made. 
It  never  requires  shaking,  does  not  splutter  or  leak,  and  is  made  so  well  that  it  will  give 
a    lifetime's    service.     That    is   why    nearly    all    the    busiest    writers    use    Waterman's    Ideal. 


From  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc ; 

"  llow  do  I  know  that  the  fellow  writes  with  a  quill  ?  A  most 
unlikely  habit !  To  that  I  ans.ver,  you  are  right.  Less  asser- 
tion, please,  and  more  humility.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  with 
what  I  am  writing.  I  am  writing  with  a  Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pen.  The  nib  is  of  pure  gold,  as  was  the  throne  of 
Charlemagne,  in  the  '  Song  of  Roland.'  .  .  .  Well,  then, 
the  pen  is  of  pure  Gold,  a  pen  thai  runs  straight  aivay  like  a  tiul- 
ling  horse,  or  a  jolly  little  ship :  indeed,  it  is  a  pen  so  e.\cellent 
that  it  reminds  me  of  my  subject — the  pleasure  of  taking  up 
one's  pen." 

From  "  On  Taking  tip  One's  Pen,"  contained  in  "On  Nothing,"  by 
Hilaire  Iletloc.     liy  kind  permission  of  the  Author  and  l^ublisher. 


From  a  returned  Traveller ; 


"  Durini;  the  last  fifteen  years  spent  in  and  around  the 
'  White  Man's  Grave,'  I  have  tried  Heaven  knows  how  many 
fountain  pens,  but  for  stability  in  the  Tropics  give  me  a 
Waterman  every  time  A  few  other  pens  cracked,  other  nibs 
corroded,  one  or  two  fell  absolutely  in  twain,  but  the  '  Water- 
man '  I  took  out  with  me  in  igio  did  well.  She  never  leaked, 
and  though  the  '  Kroo  '  boys  had  hold  of  it  (in  their  mouths) 
once  or  twice,  the  dear  old  thing  kept  on  writing.  Lost  {pro 
tern)  in  the  Niger  River  ;  overboard  in  Las  I'almas  she  went 
on  writing  just  the  same,  and  I  have  told  all  the  '  boys,'  from 
Dakar  to  Bonny,  that  my  Waterman  was  top-hole." 

L.  BILLINGHAM. 
(Original  letter  may  be  seen  by  anyone  interested). 


The  "  S.ifcty  "  Type  is  best  for  men  on  active  service,  as  it  is  for  Chaplains,  Doctors, 
Red  Cross  Nurses,  Ladies,  Travellers,  and  Sportsmen.  It  can  be  carried  in  any  position, 
and  will  not  leak.       Beware   of   IMITATIONS  ! 

Four  types  :  Regular,  Safety,  Self-filling,  and  Pump-filling,  with  numerous  designs  in 
each.  Nibs  to  suit  all  hands,  exchanged  gratis  if  not  exactly  right.  In  Silver  and 
Gold  for  Presentation.     Of  Stationers  and  Jewellers.      Style  Booklet  free. 


L.   G.    SLOAN,    '^orn*';.    Kingsway,    London. 


L.  E.  WATERMAN   CO.      New  York:    173  Proadway. 
Montreal:    107  Notre  Dame  St  eet.  W. 


*/i 


SAFETY 
TYPE. 


The  burberry 

Lined  Proofed  Wool,  detachable  Fleece  or  Fur 

The  BURBERRYexcIudes 
rain,  sleet  or  snow,  and 
never  becomes  sodden  or 
heavy. 


It   provides  luxurious 

warmth    in     the     coldest 

weather,  yet  is  healthfully 

self-ventilating. 

It  dries  with  extraordinary 

rapidity. 

No  amount    of    knocking 

about  affects  its  unrivalled 

protective  properties. 

A  RECENT  LETTER 
FROM  THE    FRONT 

"  All  Officers  coming  out  for 
the  Winter  should  have  a  Burberry 
with  a  detachable  fleece  lining  and 
Gabardine  Overalls.  They  will 
be  covered  with  mud  the  first 
hour  in  the  trenches,  but  Gabar- 
dine dries  well  and  the  mud  drops 
oCF.  All  our  Officers  are  very 
pleased  with  iheir  Hurberrys." 

A.D.P.,  16th  London  Regt. 

See   that  your    BURBERRY 
is  labelled  ■■  BURBEHKYS." 

MILITARY  BROCHURE  POST  FREE. 


Worn  by  HIS  MAJESTV  THE  KING 
and   H.R.H.   the   Prince    of    Wales. 

LORD  KITCHENER  describe,  it  as 
"a  most  valuable  addition  to  cam- 
paigning Kit.*^ 


SHORT  NOTICE  KIT 

Durberrys  keep  Tunics.  Slacks, 
Breeches.  Great  Coats  and  Warms, 
ready  to  try  on  :_  so  that  fitttnK  is 
done  when  orderinir,  either  in  Lon- 
don or  Paris,  and  the  kit  completed 
in  a  few  hours. 


BURBERRYS  Haymarket  S.W.  LONDON 

8  &    10  Bd.   Maiesherbes   PARIS;     Basingstoke  and    Provincial  Agents 


^   '      JOHN  PLAYER  &  SONS         4 
^  beg  to  draw   the   attention  ^ 


^ 


of  connoisseurs  to 

'  PERFECTOS   No.  2 

hand-made  Cigarettes.  They 
are  distinguished  by  a  superb 
delicacy,  the  result  of  a 
matchless  blend  of  the  finest 
Virginia  Tobacco. 

10    -   6d.     20   .  1/. 
50   -   2/6    100  -  4/9 

"PERFECTOS    FINOS"    nro 

larger  Cigarettes  of  the  same  quality 


I 


'/  4       JOHN  PLAYER  &  SONS,        ^^  a 
%.  NottiiMSham.  ^     yS 


y\ 


The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland)  Ltd. 


# 
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Aiding  the  wounded 

Never  in  history  has  better  or  more  skilful  at- 
tention been  given  to  the  wounded  than  during 
the  present  great  war,  and  the  petrol  -  driven 
motor  ambulance  and  hospital  have  given 
invaluable  aid  in  the  great  work  of  mercy. 
Throughout  the  war-swept  area  red-cross 
conveyances   of    the   allied    forces   are   run   upon 

SHELL' 

MOTOR    SPIRIT 

and  can  therefore  be  thoroughly  depended 
upon.  It  is  well  to  remember  when  pur- 
chasing petrol  to  say  '  Shell '  and  insist  upon  it. 
It  is  supplied  for  all  the  services  of  the  allied 
forces    only   and    is    obtainable    everywhere. 
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THROUGH   THE  EYES  OF  A  WOMAN 


The    Trend    of    the    Times 


A"CE  in  Wonderland's  "  Duchess  would  have  been 
in  her  element  nowadays,  for  numerous  are  the 
morals  to  be  drawn  and  many  the  people  who 
draw  them.  Moralising,  indeed,  is  like  nothing 
so  much  as  an  infectious  disease,  so  fatally  easy 
is  it  to  catch  the  habit.  It  was,  perhaps,  but  to  be  expected 
that  Christmas  should  give  the  moraliser  a  rare  o])portunity. 
The  contrast  between  the  season  of  peace  and  good  will  and 
the  greatest  war  in  history  was  obvious,  but  not  too  obvious 
to  form  the  te.vt  for  many  a  theme.  Now  and  again  these 
sayings  grated,  yet  once  in  a  while  they  rang  true  and  well, 
cither  giving  us"  new  thoughts,  or  crystallising  those  vaguely 
felt  but  as  yet  unexpressed.  But  if  Christmas  be  allowed  as 
a  moralising  season  for  the  moraliser  let  not  the  same  hold 
good  where  the  New  Year  is  concerned.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  to  moralise  when  the  war  is  ended  ;  at  the 
present  there  is  too  much  call  for  active  work  to  permit  of 
such  an  indulgence. 

So  much  is  happening  besides,  where  the  very  idea  of 
moralising  is  nothing  short  of  an  impertinence.  The 
platitudes  of  conventional  sympathy  have  rightly  seemed 
inadequate  in  many  scores  of  cases  where  the  hand  of  the 
war  has  pressed  heavily.  And  the  same,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
holds  good  about  those  whose  nearest  and  dearest  are  still 
forming  part  of  the  fighting  line.  The  would-be  comforting 
remark  is  sometimes  apt  to  lean  towards  the  sententious  and 
thereby  miss  its  aim.  The  simpler  the  sympathy  given  the 
more  we  can  be  sure  it  will  be  valued,  and  if  it  can  be  expressed 
in  deeds,  w-ithout  a  single  spoken  word,  so  much  the  better. 
The  Inside  of  a  Week 

Rumour,  for  once,  has  proved  herself  to  be  anything  but 
the  lying  jade  of  her  reputation.  Some  weeks  ago  a  whisper 
went  round  of  Lord  Kitchener's  intention  to  give  leave  of 
absence  from  the  front  to  our  fighting  men  in  France,  and 
experience  has  shown  this  correct.  Soldiers,  many  of  whom 
have  been  in  the  war  area  ever  since  August,  have  been  home 


for  a  brief  four  days,  and  in  scores  of  happy  instances  took 
the  family  circle  by  surprise.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to 
draw  poignant  pen  pictures  of  these  reunions,  but  any  of 
that  which  came  beneath  my  more  immediate  notice 
would  most  assuredly  be  exaggerated.  And  this  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  neither  husband  nor  wife  dared  to  let 
themselves  go.  The  end  of  the  short  four  days  and  its 
inevitable  parting  loomed  too  near.  Any  breakdown,  any 
painful  scenes,  had  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  and  avoided 
they  were  until  the  final  good-bye  had  been  said  and  the 
little  wife  could  drop  her  mask  of  iron  self-control. 

She  told  me  that  this  parting  was  infinitely  worse  to 
bear  than  the  first  one,  and  this  is  easy  to  understand.  There 
are  no  illusions  left  now  about  the  sheer  horror  of  this  war, 
and  the  weeks  of  scanning  the  casualty  lists  and  fearing  a 
dread  telegram  from  the  War  Office  have  had  their  effect 
upon  the  strongest  nerves.  Women  who  said  good-bye  to 
their  husbands  and  sons  when  the  Expeditionary  Force  first 
sailed  for  France  had  a  sad  enough  parting,  indeed,  but 
there  was  a  merciful  veil  of  ignorance  over  all  the  campaign 
would  mean.  Now  they  know  well  enough  the  grimness  of 
the  task  set,  and  much  else  upon  which  it  is  wiser  not  to 
dwell.  So  all  that  remains  for  the  women  left  behind  is  to 
keep  busy — so  busy  that  for  thinking  there  is  but  little  time, 
and  for  nerve-racking  worry  still  less. 

Erica. 


BuRBERRYs'  annual  half-price  sale  commenced  January  i  and  is 
still  running.  A  large  section  of  the  vast  basement  and  first  floor  of 
their  palatial  showrooms  in  the  Haymarket  are  entirely  devoted  to 
this  sale.  To  the  us\ial  attractions  afforded  by  the  well-known  quality 
of  goods  disposed  of,  must  this  year  be  added  an  immense  assortment 
of  men's  suits  from  their  completed  suit  department.  An  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  sale,  including  both  men's  and  women's  dress,  will  be 
forwarded,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  a  post  card,  by  Burberrys,  Hay- 
market,  London,  S.W. 


How  much  money  do 
you  WASTE  on  COAL? 

SEE  HOW  THE  "HUE  "  WILL  STOP  THE  WASTE 

You  probably  have  an  old-fasliioned  grate  like  this, 

which  wastes  the  coal,  gives  little  heat,  and 

^     /ft  warms  the  chimney  instead  of  the  room.     Why 

■^     \>i  not  convert  it  into  a  modern  barless  fire  ?    The 

cost  is  small  and  the  op'jration  simple. 

This  is  the  HUE  BARLESS  FIRE  which  effects  the 
transformation.  It  is  adaptable  to  any  existing 
grate,  without  the  necessity  of  pulling  down  mantel- 
pieces and  removing  the  present  stove.  Satis- 
^  /// faction  is  guaranteed,  as  the  HUE  is  made 
"    Vl^  speci.ally  to  fit  your  stove. 

This  is  the  same  stove,  showing  effect  produced  by 
the  HUE.  More  heat  is  given  out  in  the  room  with 
about  half  the  coal  consumption.  Not  mere  asser- 
tion, but  proved  by  actual  tests.  The  HUE  is  clean, 
hygienic,  and  will  burn  for  hours  without  atten- 
.     ..  tion.  The  HUE  has  been  installed  in  thousands 

w— THof  private  houses,  as  well  as  adopted  by    the 

"principal    Railway    Companies,    Hotels,    and 

Institutions.    Without  question  it  is  the  most  efficient 

ll;irless  Fire  on  the  market,  and  is  equally  suitable 

_    I  large  or  small  rooms.  Price  from  15/-. 

POfiT*    K'DK'l?    ^  beautifully  illustrated  booklet,  giving  full  particulars  of  the 
^  ^"^  *     *■  *mgl    HUE  FIRK,  showing  how  it  is  fixed,  cost,  and  many  other 
•    important  points.    Send  a  post  card  now  to 

YOUNG  &  MARTEN,  L™ 

CDepi.  L.IF.),  Stratford.  London.  E. 

■JO  not  be  misled  by  so  called  adaptable  I'.ariess  l' ires,  which  by  their  very  construction  can  never  be 
satisfactory.        Word   "  Mil E"  is  cast  on  every  genuine  stove. 


BARR'S???'^^'^!^  SALE 

OffineSprmg-flowerins,  BULBS.  HVilCI)VTHS,D>irFODItS.  TULIPS 
CROCUSES,      SfVOWOROPS,      IRISES,     &c.       All     in     Bee' 
Ijuahty    and    at   Ureatly    Reduced     Prices.         Cliarance    Lists    on    Amplication. 

BABK  &  SONS.  11.  12    &   13  King  Street.   Covent   Garden,   LONDON. 


The  BEST  for  USE  on 
LAND  and  WATER 


ROYAL  ARMS 

RARE    OLD 

SCOTCH  WHISKY 


SPECIAL    LIQUEUR 


m 

SCOTCH 


The     most    perfect    example    of    the    Art    of 
Blending — the  result  of  130  years'  experience. 

Proprietors  : 

J.  G.  THOMSON  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

LEITH,   SCOTLAND. 


Alio  at   17    FENCHURCH    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 
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Practical  Hints 

(Continued  from  page  195) 

THESE  articles  are  written  from  practical  experi- 
ence of  military  matters,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
our  readers  in  touch  with  the  variousrequirements 
of  active  service.  Changes  of  climate  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  the  present  campaign  is  being 
waged  render  different  items  of  equipment  advisable  at 
different  times,  and  we  are  in  touch  with  officers  at  the 
front  and  others  from  whom  the  actual  requirements  of 
officers  and  men  can  be  ascertained.  The  articles  are 
not  intended  to  advertise  any  particular  firm  or  firms. 

Saddie  Bags 

Apparently,  the  first  man  to  design  a  saddle  bag  had 
\'ery  little  imagination,  and,  since  it  is  easier  to  copy  than  to 
design  afresh,  the  majority  of  his  followers  adhered  to  the 
pattern  he  had  made,  with  the  result  that  all  saddle  bags 
— or  very  nearlv  all,  rather — are  one-sided  contraptions. 
That  is  to  say.  a  saddle  bag  is  made  to  fit  on  either  the  off 
or  near  side  of  the  saddle,  and  an  off-side  saddle  bag  cannot 
be  fitted  comfortably  to  the  near  side  nor  a  near-side  bag 
(jn  the  off  side.  This  is  true  of  the  great  majority  of  saddle 
bags,  though  it  would  have  been  very  little  more  trouble  to 
make  the  attachment  reversible,  so  that  one  could  fit  the 
bag  on  either  side  as  circumstances  might  require.  But 
man  is  a  creature  of  imitation  rather  than  of  creation,  in  the 
main,  and  saddlers  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

A  Reversible  Bag 

But,  given  the  need,  sooner  or  later  there  comes  along  a 
man  with  the  ability  to  fill  it,  and  thus  there  arose  a  man 
who  constructed  a  saddle  bag  whereof  the  two  to]>  loops  fit 
comfortably  on  to  a  regulation  or  colonial  saddle  D's,  while 
the  back  attachment  is  so  arranged  that  the  bag  can  be  hung 
on  either  side  of  the  saddle  The  back  of  this  particular  bag 
is  of  strong,  solid  leather,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  made  of  good 
waterproofed  canvas,  with  sufficient  of  bulge  in  the  flap  and 
a  fastening  strajj  of  sufficient  length  to  admit  of  fastening 
the  thing  without  difficulty  when  the  bag  is  uncomfortably 
full.  It  is  a  good  bag,  as  good  as  any  one-sided  thing  made, 
and  one  of  these  bags  gives  the  owner  a  distinct  advantage 
over  the  owner  of  the  ordinary  pattern. 

Haversacks  Again 

That  matter  of  the  bulging  flap  brings  us  bark  to  the 
subject  of  haversacks  and  a  notable  deficiency  therein.  It 
seems  strange  that  nobody  has  yet  thought  of  fastening  the 
flap  of  the  haversack  with  a  buckle  and  strap  in  place  of  the 
button,  which  is  to  be  seen  on  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  haversacks.  There  are,  it  is  true,  two  buttonliolcs 
in  the  flap,  so  that  theoretically  the  fla])  can  be  buttoned 
over  when  the  bag  is  full ;  in  actual  practice  the  bag  ccmnol 
be  buttoned  when  it  is  full,  for  the  flap  will  not  reach  over 
far  enough.  \  buckle  and  fairly  long  stra])  would  do  away 
with  this  difficulty,  and  yet  nobody  (with  one  or  two 
exceptions)  seems  likely  to  adopt  the  buckle  and  strap  in 
preference  to  the  irritating  button. 

Indelible  Pencils 

A  correspondent,  interested  in  the  subject  of  writing 
materials,  writes  to  suggest  an  ordinary  black  lead  pencil  for 
campaigning  use  in  preference  to  indelible  lead.  He  points 
out  that  if  a  letter  written  with  an  indelible  pencil  gets  wet 
the  result  is  by  no  means  indelible.  There  is  a  good  bit  in 
what  he  says,  for  certainly  the  majority  of  "  indelible  " 
pencils  produce  marks  that  blur  as  soon  as  they  are  wetted. 
If  an  ordinary  lead  is  taken,  however,  it  should  be  a  hard  one, 
so  that  the  point  of  the  pencil  will  press  on  to  the  paper  and 
score  a  definite  mark  thereon.  Writing  with  a  soft  lead  is 
likely  to  become  considerably  less  visible,  either  wet  or  dry, 
if  roughly  handled  than  any  writing  with  an  indelible  pencil 
in  similar  circumstances. 
Puttees 

I  believe  the  puttee  is  of  Indian  origin.  As  a  leg 
covering  it  has  some  advantages,  but  it  also  has  many 
disadvantages.  If  put  on  too  loosely  it  slips,  of  course  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  put  on  ever  so  little  too  tightly  it 
produces  torture  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles'  march. 
Experience,  however,  will  overcome  these  drawbacks  ;  but 
I  have  never  yet  found  the  man  whose  experience  would 
enable  him  to  put  on  a  pair  of  puttees  in  fairly  reasonable 
time-  that  is,  compared  with  the  time  a  man  takes  to  put  on 
an  ordinary  pair  of  leather  leggings.  Yet  again,  in  wet 
weather  a  pair  of  puttees  is  equivalent  to  a  pair  of  water 

(Continued  on  page  207) 


SERVICE  EQUIPMENT 

At  Reduced  Prices 

DURING  JANUARY 


WRITE    FOR    SERVICE  LIST. 


^~^-____^  Tht  Linen  Mall U 

Regent  Street.  LondonW. 


Get  YOUR  Service  Outfit  from 

STUDD    AND 
MILLINGTON 

51   CONDUIT   STREET.   LONDON,  W. 

The  most  sensible  and  practical  Coat 
for  an  officer  on  active  service  is  a 

"BRITISH -WARM" 

ned  fleece,  absolutely  waterproof. 
From   3   guineas. 

MILITARY  GREAT-COATS    AND 
WATERPROOFS   A  SPECIALITE 

STUDD  &  MILLINGTON 

Sporting  a  Military  Tailors 
51  Conduit  Street,  London,  W. 


THE  NEW  SAM  BROWNE  BELT 

Covered  Khaki  Canvas.      Price  63/- 


.   .    Extra    Large   and   Strong   .    . 

HA  VERSA  CKS 

made    from    an     OfTicer's    design. 


Pric 


12/6 


WIRE    NIPPERS 

Insulated  Handles.      Complete  in  Leather  Case.      12/6 


Send  for  full  List  of  War  Equipment. 


SWAINE  fS  ADENEY 

By  appointment  to  H.M.  The  Kinji 

185     PICCADILLY,    W. 


THOMAS  &  SONS' 

NEW    PUTTEE 

Covers  the  leg  in  three  tuint. 
Made  in  waterproof    cloth. 

Takes  about  quarter  the  time  to  wind   and   unwind 
that  an  ordinary  puttee  does.     Price  8,  6  pair 


Another  Novelty  is  a  pair  of  chamois  leather 
"shorls"  opening  at  the  back  ;  very  warm  and 
convenient.  Price  25/- 


THOMAS  &  SONS 


32 


Military   Tailors  and 
Rreeche s  M akers 
BROOK     STREET,    W. 
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10,000  I 

SPLENDID    ffi 

NAVAL  I 

BLOTTERS    * 


worth  2/- each 
issued   by   the 

famous  old 
Scotch  House 

STEWART  ^ 


y=i 


Ltd. 
Founded  1779 


S  One  Blotter  FREE  s 


}R 


with   every  bottle  of  ^ 
"Gold  Medal"  Whisky  I 


ALTHOUGH  as  many  as  10,000  Stewart 
Naval  Blotters  were  printed  less  than 
L  a  month  ago,  they  have  been  so  much 
appreciated,  and  the  demand  for  them  so 
great,  that  now  only  a  comparatively  few 
copies  are  left.  The  Blotter  is  one  of  the 
finest  ever  issued.  It  has  been  produced  by 
the  greatest  British  Naval  and  Military  War 
Map  Experts,  Messrs.  George  Philip  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  and  is  worth  at  least  2/-.  A  wonder- 
fully fine  large  photographic  reproduction  is 
given  of  every  type  of  British  War  Ship,  and 
an  accurately  coloured  Flag  Chart  of  29 
Nations  is  included.  Then  follows  most 
carefully  compiled  statistics  of  our  own  and 
other  Countries'Navies  and  Aircraft  Services, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  work  of  a  high 
standard  of  art,  interest,  and  usefulness,  much 
excellent  colour  work  has  been  introduced  as 
well  as  a  series  of  international  clocks  giving 
the  relative  times  in  every  important  City  in 
Europe. 


T  &  G.  STEWART'S  Scotch  Whiskies  are  famous  all 
J  .  over  the  country,  and  are  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of 
Royalty.  Their  "Gold  Medal"  Brand  is  gaining  in  popu- 
larity every  day.  Will  you  try  a  bottle  ?  You  will  at 
once  appreciate  its  qualities  and  be  delighted  with 
the  presentation  Blotter.  "  Gold  Medal  "  can  be  obtained 
from  any  Wine  Merchant. 


^  Fill  in  the  Coupon 
IC  &  send  with  Capsule 
Sfi  TTO  Tl  A  "V  ^'"  "•""'"'■  'f 

If!    J.  yj'VJA.  1  Bhlteisis  limited. 

Ji^GStewarts 

GOIDAdEDAL 

^/^Wnis^  tuiffiaJfisfon/. 


Hi 
ifi 

ill 


COUPON 

This  confion,  accompanied  by  a  whole  cafnule  from 
a  bottle  of  Stewart's" Gold  Medal"  Whisky, entitles 
you  to  a  copy  of  the  Stewart  Naval  Blotter  free.  This 
coupon  is  valid  uP  to  and  including  31st  January 
lUfS.  Kindly  note  the  name  and  address  of  the  Wine 
Merchant  from  whom  you  purchase  the  Whisky 
mutt  be  filled  in. 

To  /.  6-  G.  STEWART.  Ltd., 
Temple  Ba^  House,  ■z-^-'i'i  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C. 
Dear  Sirs.~I  enclose  capsule  from  bottle  of  "  Gold 
Medal,"  Price  4l;put  chased  from  the  undermentioned 
firm.  Please  send  me  The  Stewart  Naval  Blotter  as 
per  your  offer. 

Name 


Address- 


tf  J.  A  G.  STEWART.  Ltd .  Bonnington. 
*T%  Edinboreh,  and  Temple  Bar  House, 
ir*  23-28      Fleet      Street,      linden       K.C 


Same  ami  Addrtss  of  Wine  Merchant 


'tAND  AMD  Water/'  JamiarygVi^i'sV 


HJiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

I  How  to  help  Tommy  Atkins 

s:  We  cannot  all  go  out  to  iiglit.  but  we  can 

=  all  do  something  to  help  our  soldiers  who 

"—  are  fighting  our  battles  and  defending  the 

—  honour  of  our  native  land,  and  in  this  way 

S  contribute  to  their  well-being  and  efficiency 

I  SEND  HIM  A  FLASK  OF 

I  HORLICK  S 


i  MALTED  MILK  TABLETS 


Inxaluable  to  a  soldier 
in  the  field  and  most 
efficient  in  relieving 
hunger  and  thirst 
and  preventing  fatigue. 

We  will  send  post  free  to  any 
address  a  flask  of  these  delicious 
and  sustaining  food  tablets  and 
a  neat  vest  pocket  case  on 
receipt  of  1/6.  If  the  man  is  on 
active  service,  be  particular  to 
give  his  name,  regimental 
number,  regiment,  brigade  and 
division. 

of  all  chemists  and  stores,  in  con- 
venient pocket  flasks,  1/.  each. 
Larger  sizes,  1/6,  2/e  and  11/- 


Liberal  Sample  sent  post  free  /or  3d .  in  stamps. 

HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  Co., 
SLOUGH,  BUCKS. 

ffTnTmillilllllillillllllliillllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllillll 


OFFICKRS  who  FQUr.HT  AT 

Waterloo  wore   eguipinent 

supplied   b/  the    Foundcra  of 

Hazel  &  Co 


To-day  we  have  all  the  advantages  of  loo 
years'  experience,  culminating  in  masterly 
knowledge  of  present  requirements.  Repre- 
sentatives report  from  the  firing  line  regarding 
the  success  of  equipment,  and  all  we  sell  has 
been  approved  in  the  field. 

Our  sources  for  obtaining  the  best  materials  are  such  as  only  our 
knowledge  and  experience  can  coinmand.  Our  1,200  workpeople, 
in  our  own  workrooms,  include  uniform  and  equipment  specialists 
whose  skill  ensures  smartness,  correctness,  and  comfort. 


FULL    PRICE    LIST 

ON    APPLICATION. 

Perfect    fittintf    assured    by   our 

self-meesureoient    form    if    vou 

are    un<thl 

c    to    call. 

Jacket,    waterproofed    s^gc 

Great  Coat  waterproofed 

or  whipcord           £3    3    0 

Melton          £3  19 

0 

Trousers,  waterproofed  serfie 

Breeches,     waterproofed 

Viroofed  Melton. lined  fleece    3    0 

0 

IJedtord     cord,    buckskin 

Cap       ...        0  15 

6 

str.-ipinngs 2  10    0 

Sam  Browne  Belts  complete    3    3 

0 

HAZEL  &  C0.5ia,Berners St., London, W, 

Telephone  :  ReScnl  4960.    TclcSiMiiw  :  "  Wcslazel.  London." 

Makers  also  of  Rank  and  Fik-  Military  Cl..lliini<,  Caps,  and  Leather  Accoutrements. 

Hiad  Office:  f).i  73.  East  Road.  Cily  Ro.id.  Loiuloji,  IC.C. 

6,  York  Place,  Leeds  ;  and  84,  Miller  Street,  Glasgow. 
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traps  if  one  is  wearing  a  waterproof,  for  the  water  drains 
down  the  back  of  the  coat  and  steadily  soaks  into  the  puttees 
above  the  backs  of  the  boots,  with  the  result  that  the  wearer 
has  two  boots  full  of  water  and  feet,  instead  of  feet  only,  by 
the  end  of  the  day.  There  is  supposed  to  be  an  advantage 
with  puttees  in  the  matter  of  warmth  ;  but,  with  experience 
of  both  puttees  and  leather  leggings,  my  own  preference,  as 
far  as  warmth  is  concerned,  is  with  the  leggings. 

An  Improvement 

As  far  as  seems  possible,  the  drawbacks  of  the  puttee 
have  been  overcome  by  making  it  of  waterproof  cloth  and 
trebling  its  width.  The  problem  of  putting  on  the  puttees 
so  that  they  shall  be  neither  too  tight  nor  too  loose  is 
considerably  modified,  since  three  turns  round  the  leg  suffice 
to  wind  the  whole  thing  on,  and  it  is  obviously  easier  to  make 
three  turns  correctly  than  to  make  nine.  The  business  of 
water  soaking  in  is  obviated  by  making  the  puttees  of  water- 
proofed fabric,  and  the  things  can  be  put  on  in  about  a 
quarter  the  time  taken  up  by  winding  on  an  ordinary  puttee. 
Altogether,  this  new  pattern  puttee  is  a  distinct  improvement 
on  the  old  absorbent  and  slow-winding  article,  and  in  appear- 
ance it  is  just  the  same — though  on  Service  appearance 
counts  for  little. 

Matches  and  Substitutes 

It  appears  that  matches  are  at  a  premium  at  the  actual 
"  front,"  and  the  man  with  an  efficient  pipe  or  cigarette 
lighter  is  a  much-courted  individual.  The  most  efficient  by 
far  of  the  many  forms  of  automatic  lighter  is  that  wliich 
reproduces — by  means  of  a  special  metal  wheel  rubbing 
against  a  prepared  surface  to  cast  a  spark — the  old-fashioned 
flint,  steel,  and  tinder.  The  tinder  in  this  case  is  in  the  form 
of  a  length  of  rope  which  pushes  up  through  a  tube  for  the 
spark  to  fall  on  its  end,  and  one  turn  of  the  tiny  wheel  casts 
the  spark.  The  great  advantage  of  this  lighter  over  all  others 
is  that  the  higher  the  wind  the  better  it  works,  while  its  only 
disadvantage — and  that  one  which  cannot  be  overcome — is 
the  flavour  of  the  pipe  or  cigarette  for  the  first  two  or  three 
whiffs.  This  last,  however,  is  only  a  minor  consideration 
when  a  smoke  of  any  kind  is  a  godsend. 

iTo  be  continued  next  week) 


THE  PRICE   OF  THE 

FAMOUS 

12  h.p.  ROVER 


Including,  as  standard  for  1915, 

Domed  Wings. 

Accelerator  in  Water  Circulation. 

Improved  Radiator,  etc.. 

REMAINS    AT 


PROMPT 
DELIVERY. 


£350 


PROMPT 
DELIVERY. 


The  Rover  Company,  Ltd.  w.'rk:  Coventry 

and  It 

59/61  New  Oxford  Street,         .,.         16  Lord  Edword  Street. 
London.  W.C.  ""  Dublin. 


^TT  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  low- 
j]  priced  shirts,  '^hey  look,  cheap, 
feel  cheap,  and  wear  badly,  so  that 
you  are  always  buying  and  are  never 
satisfied.    'Pay  the  little  more  and  get 

Vivella 

^/  (Rc£d.  Trade  Mark). 

Shirts  &   Pyjamas 


T^efined  appearance,  durability, 
health  value,  softness,  comfort,  and 
a  guarantee  of  replacement  should 
they  shrink-     Isn't  it  worth  it  ? 

Ask  your  Outfitter  for  Patterns 


1/  any  difficulty  is  experitncfd  in  obtaining,  pltast  lurilt  for  pafttrns  and  address 

of  nearest  rtfai/er  to: 
Win.  HoIUnstS-Co..  Ltd.  (wholesale only),  76a  Viyella  House,  Newgale  St.,  London,  E.C. 


THE 
EXPERIENCE 
OF  CENTURIES 

has  taught  our  Russian 
Allieshowtoprotect  them- 
selves from  cold,  and  the 

HOOD-SCARF 

depicted  here  (called  by 
them  the  "  Bashlik  ")  is 
one  of  their  devices. 

We  have  the  design  and 
supply  facsimiles  in  fleecy 
wool  material 

at  12/6  each. 


PRACTICAL 

SLEEPING 

BAG 

in  "  Marshproof,"  lined 
fur,  thoroughly  water- 
proof   and     wind  -  proof. 

Weighing  only    6^  lbs. 
£5  15s.  6d. 

MARSHALL© 
SNELGROVE 

Speci;il  Ucpattment  for  Cam- 
paigning Accessories.  Direct 
Entrance  corner  of  Oxford 
Street  and  Marylebone  Lane, 
LONDON. 
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January   9,    19 15 


STOCKTJKING   SALE 

NOW    PROCEEDING.  TYPICAL    'BARGAINS    BELOW 

Pure  Irish  Linen  Double  Damask  Table  Linen 


WEAR    GUARANTEED, 


CAPPERS'    WELL-KNOWN    RELIABLE    QUALITIES 


Design  No.  on. 

Irish  Linen  DamasH  Table 

Cloths. 

Size  (about)      Usual  Price      Sale  Price 
2x2    yards       11/6  each  7/9  each 

2  X2t      „  14/6    ,,  9/9     ,, 

2  X3       „         17/6    „  11/9     ,. 

2ix2l      „  j8/q    „  lZ/6      ., 

24x3       „         22/6    „  15/- 

Napkins  to  match. 
Size  (about)      Usual  Price      Sale  Price 
24x24  inches       15/9  doz.         TO/6  do/. 


Design  No.  013. 

Irish  Linen  DamasK  Table 

Cloths. 

Size  (about)  Usual  Price  Sale  Price 
a  X2  yards  13/6  each  8/1  1  each 
2    X2j    ,,  16  g     „  11/3         ,, 

2  X3      ,,  ig/ti  „         l.l/e 

2iX2j    „  22/6    ,,  15  -        M 

2ix3      .,  27/-     ,.         18/. 

Naphins  to  match. 
Size  (about)      Usual  Price      Sale  Price 
24x24  inches       17/g  doz.        11/9  doz. 


Design  No.  015. 

Irish  Linen  Dcuble  DamasH 

Table  Cloths. 

Size  (about)  Usual  Price  Sale  Price 
2  X2  yards  20/-  each  13/6  each 
2  X2j    „  25/-    „  16/9    „ 

2  X3      „  30/-    ,,  20/.     „ 

2lx2j    „  30/-    „  20/.     „ 

2ix3     „  36/-    „  24/.     „ 

2SX3J    „  42/-    ,,  28/.     „ 

Napkins  to  match. 
Size(atiout)      Usual  Price      Sale  Price 
27x27  inches        36/-  doz.         24/.  doz. 


Design  No.  014. 

Irish  Linen  Double  Damask 

Table  Cloths. 

Size  (about)      Usual  Price      Sale  Price 
2  x2    yards        14/6  each  9.6  each 

2  X2i    „  18/-    „  12.     ,, 

2   X3      „  21/6    „  14/6     „ 

24x3      „  25/6    „  17/-     „ 

2ix3i    „  30/-    „  20/.      „ 

Napkins  to  match. 
Size  (about)      Usual  Price      Sale  Price 
27x27  inches      25/6  doz.         17/-  doz. 


|;;;;:.,|J    | 


Design  No.  019. 

Irish  Linen  DamasH  Table 

NapHins. 

Size  (about)      Usual  Price      Sale  Price 
26x26  inches       12/6  doz.  9/6  doz. 


STANDARD     MAKES. 


Pure   Irish    Linen    Sheets. 

Size  (about)     Usual  Price      Sale  Price 


Design  No,  022. 

Irish  Linen  Double  Damash 

Table  NapHins. 

Size  (about)      Usual  Price      Sale  Price 
26x26  inches      21/-  doz.       13/11  doz. 


Desi^i^n  No.  021. 
Irish  Linen  DamasH  Table 

NapHins. 

Size  [about)      Usual  Price      Sale  Pric^ 
26x26  inches      12/6  doz.  9/6  doz. 


^'^A 


Household    Linens 


2x3    yards 
2i'<3l    ,. 
3   >!3i     .. 


21/6  pair 
35/-    .. 
54/-    ., 


1  5/6  pair 
26/9     „ 
40/6     „ 


Design  No.  o?o. 

Irish  Linen  Damask  Table 

Napkins. 

Size  (about)      Usual  Price      Sale  Price 
26x26  inches       12/6  doz.  9/6  doz. 

RELIABLE    QUALITIES. 


Plain  and  Twill  Cotton  Sheets. 


Usual 

Sale 

Size  (about) 

Price. 

Price. 

2  X3    yards 

8/9  pair 

6/11  pair 

2x3 

•       9/9    .. 

7/11    „ 

21x3}      .. 

•      12/9    , , 

9/11    „ 

ik^Ji.      ., 

•      13/6    „ 

11/6      „ 

Glass    and   Tea    Cloths. 


Spoke  Hemstitching, 


Fancy  Hemstitching. 


Stable  and  Kitchen  Rubbers. 


Hemstitched  Pure  Irish  Linen  Sheets, 

Size  (about)    Very  reliable  quality. 

2  X  3J  yards        

2ix3i 

2ix3i      „  

2}X3i      „  

3  X3J      , 

Hemstitched  Cotton  Sheets.    Fancy  Stitch. 
Size  (about) 

2  X3i  yards        

2lx3j      ,.  

2ix3i      „  

23x3i 

3  X3i 


Spoke  Stitch. 
Original  Price. 
30/.  pair 
32/9    .■ 

..        38/6    .. 

■■         45/6    „ 
50/-     „ 


Original  Price. 
22/6  pair 
26/6    „ 
28/6    ,, 
30/-     „ 
32/-     » 


Sale  Price. 
25/-  pair 
27/6    „ 

32/-  „ 
37/-  „ 
42/<     „ 

Sale  Price. 
16/9  pair 
19/6    „ 

20/6    „ 

23/-  „ 
24/.    „ 


Size  (about) 
26  X  35  inches 
26x35      .. 
26x35      ,, 
26x36      ,, 


Lettered  in  red. 
Usual 


Price 
8/9  doz. 

9/6  ., 
11/6  „ 
12/6    ,, 


Sale 
Price 
6/1 1  doz. 
7/6  „ 
9/6  „ 
9/11    „ 


ODDMENT  COUNTER. 

At  the  Special  Oddment  Counter  till  short  lengths  of  Household 
Linen,  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  Tea  Cloths,  Odd  Dusters, 
Odd  Towels,  Odd  Lengths  of  Sheetings  (unbleached  and  white). 
Odd  Lengths  of  Fine  Linen  and  Diapers,  Odd  Lengths  of 
Calicoes,  Odd  Lengths  of  Table  Damask  (white  and  unbleached), 
in  lengths  from  one  to  fourteen  yards,  will  be  marked  at 


11/6  doz. 
12/9    ,. 

14/-     ,. 


Sale 

Price. 

9/6  doz. 
11/6    „ 
12/6    „ 


NOTE.— A 


EXACTLY  HALF  THE  USUAL  PRICES. 

Special  Catalogue  of  Household  Linen  and  Damask  Bargains  will  be  sent  post  free  in  response  to  inquiries. 


DEBENHJM  ef  FREE  BOD  T 


{Dfbenhams  Limittti) 


JFIGMORE    ST. 


M^ELBECK   ST.,    LONDON,    fT. 
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SATURD.AY,  JANUARY  16,  1915         [rN",^w."u''phi^a 


r  K  1  I  B  8 1  .X  P  1:  N  C  E 
I'UBLlbufcu     WliEKLY 


uu//// .4f»»,  i^juyciit,  Oublin 


THE    EARL    OF     DERBY,    K.G. 

Who    has   been    working    indefatigably    and    has    given    much    valuable    assistance   as    a    speaker 
in    the    present    recruiting    campaign.        He     had     conferred     on     him     the     distinction     of     the 

Order    of    the    Garter    as    a    New    Year's    honour. 


Land   and    watek 


1 6, 


Ul 


More  letters  showing 
hov/  OXO  is  valued 
at  the  Front 

The  reviving,  strength-givin?  power  of  OXO  has 
received  remarkable  endorsement  in  the  great  war. 
It  is  invaluable  for  all  who  have  to  undergo  exertion, 
either  to  promote  fitness  or  to  recuperate  after  fatigue. 

OXO  aids  and  increases  nutrition  ;  it  stimulates  and 
builds  up  strength  to  resist  climatic  changes  ;  it  is 
exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  men  at  the  front,  and 
in  training,  as  well  as  for  general  use  in  the  home. 

From  a  member  of  llie  London 
Scottish  with  the  British   Expe- 
ditionary Force. 

And  so  after  all  these  liorrors 
liere  I  am  living  in  a  cow  byre 
some  way  away  from  tlie  firini;  liii3 
to  recuperate.  IJke  manna,  how- 
ever, your  tjlorioiisbo.'t  has  arrived, 
coffee  and  milk,  butter,  Brands 
Essence,  OXO- oh  joy  !  Never 
was  seen  a  more  glorious  box,  and 
all  my  cow  byre  is  interested  in  it. 
We  start  to-night  on  our  feast,  and 
I  am  to  thank  you  both  from  all 
my  section  for  being  so  generous. 

Reprinted  from  the  "Globe," 
Dec.  12th,  1914.      . 


A  gentleman  ha»  «ent  u«  a  letter 

from  hia  son  in  the  Army  Service 

Corps  in  which  he  says  : — 

I  must  tell  you  how  delighted  I 
was  to  get  the  OXO.  It  is  great. 
You  should  have  seen  us  preparing 
it.  We  made  a  wood  fire  by  the 
roadside,  and  boiled  the  water  in 
an  empty  petrol  can — enough  for 
three  of  us.  The  OXO  was  made 
in  my  dixie  can,  in  which  we  soaked 
some  biscuits.  We  then  placed 
the  can  on  the  fire  to  boil  ;  all  the 
time  it  was  raining  hard,  but  we 
were  repaid  by  the  satisfaction  we 
gcit  for  our  efforts. 

I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  get 
some  more  when  you  are  sending 
^ain,  as  a  good  cup  of  OXO 
before  we  turn  in  at  night  con- 
siderably warms  us  up. 


From  an  A.B.  on  H.M.S.  ••  Landrj.il." 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  better  gift  anyone  could  make 
fo  our  bluejackets,  especially  at  a  time  like  this,  and  when  the 
Bights  (and  days)  are  so  nippy  as  they  are  at  present. 

Personally  I  think  OXO  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 

OXO  is  made  in  a  moment  and, 

witli  bread  or    a  few  biscuits, 

sustains  for  hours 


THE "X" TYRE 

Most  motorists  will  have  noted  the  renewal  of  attacks 
on  the  "X"  (or  Dunlop)  tyre  made  in  the  general 
and  motor  press  by  a  foreign  tyre  manufacturer.  By  an 
inaccurate  comparison  an  attempt  is  made  to  show 
that  his  own  tyres  are  superior  to  Dunlop  tyres  costing 
25  per  cent.  more. 

A  mantifacturcr  ivho  is  reduced  to  such  a  pass 
cannot  have  much  confidence  in  his  own  goods. 

DUNLOP 

tyres,  on  the  other  hand,  sell  on  their  own  merits  alone,  and 
have  from  the  very  first  been  advertised  in  accordance  with  the 
British  standard  of  fair  play  and  good  taste. 

In  relation  to  the  service  they  give,  the  prices  are  lower  than  any 
other,  and  that  those  prices  are  accepted  and  endorsed  by  the 
public  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  since  the  first  Dunlop  motor 
tyre  was  made  the  demand  has  always  exceeded  the  supply. 

The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Founders  throughout  the  World 
of  the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Industry,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham  ; 
1 4  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W.    PARIS :  4  Rue  du  Colonel  Moll. 

DUNLOP  SOLID  TYRES  FOR  HEAVY  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES 


'!0-' 


Country  Ltie 

Smoktng  Mixture 


This    delightful    comLtnatton  of  tKe   Best 
Tobaccos  IS  iol<l  tn  two  strengtlis 


(MILD  anJ  MEDIUM 


5 


D. 


^r  ounce 


1/8 


per 
1-lt.  tm 


PSS 


N.B.      "Country    Life      t»    t""^'''"    only 

in     original      f^cKets      an<l     tins     by     tke 

Alanuiacturcrs  : 

JOHN    PLAYER    &    SONS.    NottlncK. 


The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Ot.  Britain  &  Irelaml),  Ltd. 
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SHELL 

is  the  spirit  of 

the   Allies. 


Larger  quantities  of  'Shell'  than  of  any 
other  Petrol  are  being  used  by  the  Navy 
and  in  every  branch  of  Military  Service. 
Any  statement  that  other  suppliers'  Spirit 
is  used  as  largely  by  our  Forces  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  facts.  'Shell'  is 
working  for  the  Allies  only,  and  therefore 
for  you.  Be  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  and 
use   'Shell.*      Refuse   any   other   Spirit. 


OBTAINABLE      EVERYWHERE. 


i 
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THROUGH   THE   EYES  OF   A   WOMAN 


A  Word  in  Season 

EVERYBODY  who  has  helped  to  arrange  a  viUage 
jumble  sale  is  well  aware  of  the  motley  contri- 
butions it  attracts,  once  an  appeal  for  them  is 
issued.  These  arc  so  many  and  various,  and 
occasionally  so  grossly  unsuitable,  that  more  often 
than  not  an  overhauling  must  take  place  before  the  sale  is 
open  to  the  village  at  large.  It  is  felt  by  those  in  charge  of 
the  proceedings  "that  tattered  garden-party  frocks,  patent 
leather  shoes  of  deplorable  character,  and  odds  and  ends  of 
tarnished  finery  will  hardly  add  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community.  And  yet  as  long  as  jumble  sales  continue  we 
may  be  certain  that  there  will  be  mistaken  people  lookirg 
upon  them  merely  as  a  convenience  whereby  they  can  get 
rid  of  their  accuniulations  of  rubbish,  and  quite  oblivious  of 
the  purpose  they  are  intended  to  serve. 

It  would,  liowever,  seem  at  all  times  to  be  a  dangerous 
experiment — this  asking  for  superfluous  clothing.  There  are 
too  many  folk  who  interpret  it  to  their  own  advantage  rather 
than  that  of  the  ultimate  recipient.  Perhaps  this  is  not 
altogether  due  to  selfishness  ;  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  that 
lack  of  proportion  from  which  we  are  assured  on  excellent 
authority  a  large  proportion  of  the  race  suffers.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  effects  are  disastrous  and  the  same.  Lately  there 
has  been  an  incentive  for  everybody  to  ransack  their  ward- 
robes. War  refugees  have  arrived  here  in  the  utmost 
destitution,  making  not  only  a  demand  for  our  sympathy  but 
for  our  tangible  help.  To  our  credit  it  must  be  allowed  that 
this  in  scores  of  cases  has  been  given  both  generously  and 
well,  and  in  such  instances  there  is  no  cause  for  complaint. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  misguided  souls  have  once  again 
completely  missed  the  mark,  forwarding  a  conglomeration  of 
articles  fit  orly  for  the  dustbin,  and  hardly  worthy  of  that. 


It  is  really  not  fair  that  this  frcsii  strain  should  be  put 
upon  the  hard-worked  executive  of  the  war  refugees'  camps. 
The  mere  rejection  of  the  unsuitable  takes  time,  to  sa}' 
nothing  of  the  waste  of  energy  involved.  We  are  still  in  the 
first  month  of  the  New  Year,  and  there  is  still  time  for  the 
making  of  fresh  and  good  resolutions.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  people  whose  interior  economy  forbids 
their  contributing  aught  that  is  in  reasonably  good  condition 
will  cease  to  contribute  at  all.  They  need  not  be  afraid  tliat 
the  war  refugees  will  suffer  in  consequence  or  that  their  sorely 
needed  supplies  will  stop. 

War  Clubs  for  Women 

One  of  the  best  ways  we  can-help  the  men  at  the  front  is 
to  see  that  their  wives  and  families  are  well  looked  after  at 
home.  And  this  need  by  no  means  sto]>  at  material  comforts 
alone  ;  those  are  more  or  less  assured.  That  there  is, 
however,  a  necessity  to  provide  occupation  and  suitable 
amusement  has  been  recognised  by  many  people.  Lad}' 
Henry  Somerset  amongst  tlieir  number.  Some  short  while 
ago  a  club  was  started  at  Battersea,  called  "The  Women's 
War  Club."  It  provided  a  place  where  women  could  meet, 
hear  the  latest  news,  rest  in  attractive  well-warmed  rooms, 
and  buy  tea  and  similar  refreshments  at  small  cost.  From 
the  moment  it  was  opened  this  club  had  an  immense  success, 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  it  supplied  a  great  want  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner. 

The  idea  now  is  to  start  several  other  clubs  on  the  same 
lines,  and  of  these  Lady  Henry  Somerset  will  be  president, 
so  that  they  will  benefit  at  first  hand  from  her  great  experience 
of  social  work  in  all  its  many  branches.  The  working  of 
these  clubs  will  be  nothing  if  not  practical.  There  is  to  be  a 
central  bureau,  which  will  supply  particulars  and  details  to 


jjiiiiiiiiiiiiEiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiii!^ 

I  How  to  help  Tommy  Atkins  | 

S                  We  cannot  all  go  out  to  fight,  but  we  can  S 

S                  all  do  something  to  help  our  soldiers  who  = 

=                  are  fighting  our  battles  and  defending  the  ^ 

=                 honour  of  our  native  land,  and  in  this  way  ^ 

^                  contribute  to  their  well-being  and  eflieiency  ^ 

I  SEND  HIM  A  FLASK  OF  I 

I  HORLICK  S  I 


i  MALTED  MILK  TABLETS  I 


Invaluable  to  a  soldier 
in  the  field  and  most 
efficient  in  relieving 
hunger  and  thirst 
and  preventing  fatigue. 

We  will  send  post  free  to  any 
address  a  flask  ofthesedelicious 
and  sustaining  food  tablets  and 
a  neat  vest  pocket  case  on 
receipt  of  1/6.  If  the  man  is  on 
active  service,  be  particular  to 
give  his  name,  regimental 
number,  regiment,  brigade  and 
division. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  in  con- 
venient pocket  flasks,  1/-  each. 
Larger  sizes,  1/6,  2/6  and  11/- 


Liberal  Sample  sent  post  free  for  3d.  in  stamps. 


HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  Co.,      = 
SLOUGH,  BUCKS.  | 

...iTrillllllllllllillllllllilllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllMlllllllllE 


National    relief    fund. 


All  Itlttrt  may  ii  itml  pen  free 


The  Prince  to  the  People. 

Bnckingham  Palace 


"At  such  a  moment  we  all  stand  by  one  another,  and  it  is  to  the  heart  of  the 
British  people  that  I  confidently  make  this  most  earnest  appeal.  EDWARD  P." 

Subscriptions  muslbe  addressed  lo  :  H.R.H.  Prince  ol  W«lts,  Backinghain  Palace,  London. 


NORWICH  UNION  FIRE 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD. 


FOUNDED   1797. 

With  which  is  incorporated  the  Norwich  and 
'.ondon      Accident      Insurance      Association. 

HEAD  OFFICES: 

NORWICH   &   LONDON. 

FIRE.  ACCIDENT. 
MARINE. 

Sickness.  Employers'  Liability.  Third 
Party.  Fidelity.  Burglary.  Plate  Glass. 
Property  Owners.  Hailstorm.  Motor. 
Loss  of  Profits  following  Fire.  Livestock 


PROMPT  k  LIBERAL  SETTLEMENTS 

BRANCHES    AND    AGENCIES    THROUGHOUT    THE     WORLD. 


BRAND'S 

ESSENCE   OF  BEEF 
MUTTON  &  CHICKEN 

FOR  ALL  CASES   OF   EXHAUSTION 
AND    WEAK    DIGESTION. 


BARRS 


Cash  Clearance 


SALE 


Of  fine  Spring-flowering  BULBS.  HVaCINTHS,  OaFFODILS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  SNOWOROPS,  IRISES,  &c.  All  in  Best 
Quality    and    at   Greatly    Reduced     Prices.         Clearance     Lis/s    on    Application. 

BARR  &  SONS.   11.   12    &    13  King  Street,    Covent    Garden.    LONDON. 
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USEFUL  GIFTS  for  OFFICERS 

SERVING     IN     HIS    MAJESTTS     FORCES    AT     THE    FRONT 


We  have  now  in  stock  a  very  large  variety  of  really 
useful  gifts  suitable  for  Officers  serving  with  His 
Majesty's  Expeditionary  Force.  Every  article  has  been 
selected    with     the    utmost     care     and    is      of    a    thoroughly 


serviceable  and  durable  character.  Special  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  dispatch  of  goods  direct  to 
the  Front,  so  that  customers  are  spared  all  trouble  in 
this    connection.        The    undermentioned   are    typical   examples. 


Fur-lined  Khaki  All-wool  Shrunk  British 
Warm  Coats  (<"  ikeich),  very 
aad  icrviccablc 


strong     /« 
Price     D 


gni. 

Lined  Natural  Rabbit       -  -  „       5   gni. 

„  „      Hamster    -  -         „        6    gn». 

„     White  Kid    -  -         -  „     7\    gn». 

Cavalry  length        -  -         -  „     8i    gn». 

Full  length  great  coat,  lined 

Hamster 
Fur  Waistcoats  ("i  ittick),  in  Natural 
Nutria,  lined  6annel,  with  leather  back      V»  gns. 

DETAILED    CJTy^LOGUE    OF 
GIFTS  FOR  OFFICERS  POST  FREE 


I,  lOi    gns. 

6 


Knitted  Woollen  Jackets  (<ii  sh'ci),  in  khaki 
colour,  warm  and  durable.     Exceptionally  strong. 

8/11      12/6      15/9 


Sleeping    Bags    ("'  i{titi),  in  best   waterproof 

khaki,  lined  fur.    Light  and  warm  j  folds   m 

in  very  small  compass.    Rabbit  fur.  Price  O  gns. 

In    heavy    khaki,   lined    chinchillona.       ^ 
Very  warm  and  comfortable.  Price  O  gns. 

Fleecy   Wool  Sleeping  Bags,  very  oe/ 
warm  and  comfortable.  Price  OO/* 


Fur-lined  Mackintosh  Officers'  Regulation 
Coats,  thoroughly  well  cut  and  tailored,  light 
ill  weight,  but  very  warm  and  impervious  to 
rain  and  wind.  p^ 

Price    / 


gns. 
Price   O  gtls. 


Extra  full  shape,  with  belt. 

Fur-lined   Leather   Waistcoats,  very  strong 

and  durable.  Prices    69/6,  79/6,  84/- 

Leather  Cuirasses,  lined  flannel.     Price  18/6 

DETy^ILED    CJTJLOGUE    OF 
GIFTS  FOR  OFFICERS  POST  FREE 


DEBENHJM  &  FREE  BOD  T 


{Pehenh^tnt  Ltfmittd) 


JFIGMORE    ST. 


fTELBECK   ST.,    LONDON,    W. 
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THROUGH  THE   EYES   OF    A 
WOMAN 

"all  interested  in  the  scheme  and  its  development.  A 
committee  lias  already  been  formed  to  collect  the  necessary 
funds  and  choose  the'  different  localities  in  which  the  clubs 
are  to  be.  It  is  hoixxl  that  people  in  the  various  neiRhbom- 
hoods  will  support  the  club  started  in  their  midst,  and  there 
should  be  no  doubt  that  such  local  help  will  be  forthcoming 
once  the  need  for  it  is  seen. 

With  clubs  such  as  these  to  visit  and  enjoy  women  need 
no  longer  find  the  days  tedious  and  devoid  of  interest.  And, 
what  is  more  important,  they  will  feel  they  are  included  in 
that  big  spirit  of  camaraderie  which  has  sprung  from  these 
troublous  times.  It  is  this  feeling  of  comradeship  that  made 
the  club  at  Battersea  a  success,  and  the  same  will  hold  good 
of  these  others  now  being  started.  Their  honorary  secretary 
and  treasurer  is  Miss  Dolben  Paul,  who  will  answer  inquiries 
by  post  and  gratefully  receive  donations  sent  to  her  at 
41  Cumberland  Mansions,  Bryanston  Square. 

Wounded  and  the  Sea 

The  Pavilion  at  Brighton  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  hospital 
for  wounded  Indian  soldiers,  and  hospitals  also  are  the 
Dome,  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  other  buildings  in  the  South 
Coast  town.  The  unauthorised  can  by  no  manner  of  means 
pass  the  vigilant  sentries  at  the  Pavilion  gates,  and  though 
most  days  there  is  a  crowd  of  watchers  eager  to  catch  any 
glimpse  they  can  of  dark-skinned  warriors  they  are  seldom 
rewarded  for  their  pains.  A  privileged  few,  however,  are 
admitted  within,  notably  those  with  a  knowledge  of  Indian 
dialects,  and  their  impressions  have  been  interesting  to  hear. 
Many  old  memories  have  been  revived,  and  in  one  or  two 
cases  old  acquaintanceship  renewed  after  a  lapse  of  years. 

The  convalescent  soldier  at  Brighton  struggles  into  the 
fresh  air  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can,  and  on  a  fine  day  the 
lengthy  promenade  witnesses  the  progress  of  many  an  invalid 
back  once  more  to  health.  Sunshine  and  the  sea  are  good 
allies  in  the  nursing  of  wounded  and  sick,  and  Brighton 
always  manages  to  secure  more  than  its  fair  share  of  sun. 
It  is  indeed  quite  difficult  to  recognise  the  town  beneath  its 
present  martial  guise.  Red  Cross  motor  ambulances  ply 
their  smooth  and  swift  way  through  the  streets,  and  the 
ready  recruit  is  being  drilled  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places, 
having  already  learnt  to  take  the  interest  of  a  watching 
crowd  philosophically  enough.  So  at  Brighton  we  get  both 
sides  of  the  picture — those  who  have  returned  from  the  war 
and  those  who  are  yet  to  go— and  like  many  other  things  it 
"  gives  one  furiously  to  think." 

The  Rising  Generation 

In  spite  of  the  forbidding  nature  of  its  title,  the 
Educational  Conference,  which  has  just  taken  place  in 
London,  was  anything  but  dull.  Many  meetings  of  the 
kind  have  been  abandoned,  and  it  is  fortunate  this  did  not 
follow  their  example.  For  never  have  we  been  in  greater 
need  of  education — in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word — than  at 
the  present  moment.  People  with  young  families  to  bring  up 
are  bound  to  become  more  conscious  of  this  with  every  day 
that  passes.  Nobody  is  more  qualified  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  matter  than  Bishop  Welldon,  through  whose  hands 
many  old  Harrovians  have  passed,  and  his  speech  at  the 
opening  meeting  could  not  have  been  given  more  opportunely. 
Since  war  broke  out  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  German 
kultur,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  many  English  people  under- 
stood it  in  the  right  meaning  of  the  word,  as  interpreted  by 
Bishop  Welldon.  "  German  kultur  means  organised  efficiency 
on  the  largest  scale,"  and  to  this  end  everything  is  sacrificed 
in  the  Fatherland.  Passionately  though  we  may  desire  to 
foster  the  ability  of  our  children  few  of  us  are  prepared  to  go 
to  such  lengths  as  these,  and  we  must  infinitely  prefer  the 
"  sane  patriotism  "  urged  by  the  bishop  at  the  finish  of  his 
speech.  A  sane  patriotism,  indeed,  is  a  fine  motto  for  the 
men  and  women  of  the  future. 

Erica. 


The  "  Pocket  Register  of  Woods  and  Plantations  "  (published 
by  the  Country  Gentlemen's  Association,  Ltd.,  price  is.  6d.  net; 
post  free,  is.  yjd.)  provides  landowners,  estate  agents,  foresters, 
forestry  students,  and  others  interested  in  forestry  with  a  handy 
means  of  collecting  and  recording  particulars  of  woods  and  plantations. 
Spaces  are  provided  for  full  details,  such  as  area,  soil,  plants  used, 
method  of  planting,  fencing,  etc.,  and  costs  of  the  various  operations  ; 
also  particulars  of  thinnings,  etc. 

If  you  want  to  know  anything  and  everything  about  agriculture, 
and  particularly  about  successful  farming,  it  will  be  found  stated 
clearly  in  "  Vinton's  Agricultural  Almanac  and  Diary,  1915,"  which 
is  published  at  is.  It  is  packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  all  kinds 
of  information  which  cannot  be  carried  conveniently  in  the  memory, 
but  which  is  here  available  when  required. 


Waterproofers  by  Appnintmeut 


to  Hin  Majesty  the  King. 


it 


AQUASCUTUM" 


—  Regd. 

OFFICERS'    WATERPROOF 

FIELD    COATS    & 
BRITISH    WARMS 

FOR      ACTIVE      SERVICE 

{Height   and    Chest    Measurement    only    re(jtnred] 

A  Reputation  of  over  50  ^ears 
for  supplying  the  Waterproof 

THAT  DOES  KEEP  RAIN  OUT 

and    when    Fleece   or    Fur   lined   is   a 
protection  against  wet  and  cold. 


Owing  to  the  continued  and  great  success  of 
the  "  Aquascutum  "  Coat,  many  inferior  imita- 
tions are  being  sold.  We  therefore  state  that 
the  cloth  and  waterproofing  are  bo'h  specially 
prepared,  and  can  only  be  obtained  from  us  or 
our  appointed  ajlents.  The  "  Aquascutum " 
label  in  your  coat  is  a  guarantee  that  you  have 
a  most  reliable  coat. 


A  wet  December  has  proved  to  Officers 
that  if  they  are  to  keep  dry  they  must 
have  an  "Aquascutum." 

Six  Field  Marshals  have  been  supplied 
with  thecelebrated  "Aquascutum"  Coat. 


Nov,  i6,  1914. 
I  enclose  cheque  for  British  Warm.    I  am 
more  than  pleased  with  it.     It's  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen.  W.B.D. 


officer's  waterproof 
field  coat. 


Outfits  Complete  in  48  hours. 


100 


AQUASCUTUM,    Limited 

SPORTING  AND  MILITARY  TAILORS, 

REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


THE  NEW 
MILITARY 
OVERCOAT 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE 
HEADQUARTERS   STAFF 

Made  of  tan 
chrome  leather, 
lined  best  quality 
camel    fleece. 

Lighter  and  more 
waterproof  than 
the  old  service 
overcoat       ::      :: 

PRICE  £12    12    0 


Dunhills 

2,  Conduit  Street,  W. 


MANCHESTER : 
90/92,  Crou   St 


GLASGOW: 

72,  St.  Vincent  St 
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CHOOSING  KIT 

Practical   Hints 

{Cmtiniud  jrom  page  207) 

THESE  articles  are  written  from  practical  experi- 
ence of  military  matters,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
our  readers  in  touch  with  the  variousrequirements 
of  active  service.  Changes  of  climate  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  the  present  campaign  is  being 
waged  render  different  items  of  equipment  advisable  at 
different  times,  and  we  are  in  touch  with  officers  at  the 
front  and  others  from  whom  the  actual  requirements  of 
officers  and  men  can  be  ascertained.  The  articles  are 
not  intended  to  advertise  any  particular  firm  or  firms. 

Overalls 

A  man  who  thought  that  these  columns  were  intended 
to  advertise  articles,  instead  of  advertising  ideas  and  getting 
at  the  best  of  everything  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
suggested  the  practicability  of  "  trench  overalls,"  made 
of  waterproof  materisd  and  designed  to  slip  over  the  trousers 
and  cover  the  wearer  in  up  to  the  waist.  The  waterproofing 
is  good,. and  the  article  fulfils  its  purpose,  except  that  since  it 
buckles  over  the  boots  just  as  spats  are  buckled,  and 
consequently  lets  water  in  round  the  ankles,  it  defeats  its 
ends  to  a  very  great  extent.  For  it  is  little  use  that  a  man 
should  waterproof  himself  up  to  the  waist  if  he  means  to 
leave  a  leaky  spot  round  his  ankles,  and  for  my  part  I  would 
infinitely  sooner  be  fitted  with  the  "  waders  "  mentioned  in 
these  columns  recently  than  with  this  overall  outfit.  The 
"  waders  "  will  at  least  keep  the  wearer  thoroughly  dry — that 
is,  the  lowest  three  feet  of  him — as  long  as  they  wear,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  the  overalls.  These  latter  might  keep 
clothing  clean,  but  that  is  not  of  much  consequence  in  the 
trenches. 

Motor  Cycling  Comfort 

The  trouble  in  this  case  of  the  overalls  arose  out  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  never  intended  for  trench  use,  and  the 
term  "  trench  overalls "  in  connection  with  them  is  a 
misnomer.  Such  overalls  are  meant  for  motor  cychsts,  who 
have  been  using  them  for  years  now,  and  who  will  find  them 
of  real  value  on  the  muddy  roads  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Not  the  ordinary  and  rather  flimsy  overalls  that  are  worn  by 
motor-cycling  tourists,  but  good,  stout  articles,  windproof  as 
well  as  rainproof,  and  able  to  keep  a  man  warm  as  well  as 
dry.  For  this  purpose  they  can  be  thoroughly  recommended, 
but  for  trench  wear — no,  most  decidedly. 

A  Useful  Sock 

Many  men  suffer  from  cold  feet — in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  words — and  for  these  I  recommend  a  sock  made  after  the 
fashion  of  the  heel-less  slipper,  with  a  sole  and  covering  for 
the  toes,  to  be  worn  inside  the  ordinary  sock.  For  cold  feet 
come,  not  from  having  the  top  of  the  foot  insufficiently 
protected,  but  from  the  sole  being  in  contact  with  something 
which  does  not  give  sufficient  warmth.  A  pair  of  these  inner 
socks  supphes  the  warmth  at  exactly  the  right  place,  made  as 
they  are  of  camel  hair  and  wool.  They  are  easily  washable, 
and  practically  solve  the  problem  of  cold  feet — in  the  Uteral 
and  material  sense. 

The  Passing  of  the  Sword 

It  was  an  infantry  officer  who  spoke  about  the  passing  of 
the  sword,  and,  having  had  four  months'  experience  of  actual 
war  work  and  come  home  on  leave,  he  was  of  those  who 
ought  to  know.  He  stated  that  for  his  own  part  he  would 
rather  have  a  loaded  stick  than  a  sword  for  close  hand-to- 
hand  fighting,  clearing  houses  in  street  fighting,  such  as 
happens  at  times,  and  the  sort  of  work  in  which  infantry 
officers  are  likely  to  take  part.  The  best  sort  of  loaded  stick 
is  a  leather-covered  one — not  pigSkin  for  preference,  but  the 
kind  of  covering  known  as  "  plaited  kangaroo  hide,"  which 
may  be  either  kangaroo  or  horse  skin,  but  certainly  does  not 
soak  up  wet  in  the  way  that  makes  pigskin  disagreeable. 
Being  plaited,  too,  it  is  devoid  of  the  stitches  which  come 
undone  and  make  pigskin  a  nuisance.  This  idea  of  plaited 
hide  is  also  being  adopted  as  a  covering  for  the  canes  which 
officers  carry  at  home,  and  it  makes  a  thoroughly  serviceable 
and  workmanlike-looking  covering. 

ICoHtmutd  OH  pat*  2\S) 


WINTER  SALE 

Military    Tailoring 
and    Camp    Equipment 
at    reduced    prices. 

All  our  stock  of  ready-to-wear 
Uniforms,    Great   Coats,    British 
Warms    (lined    fleece  and  fur). 
Belts,  Swords,    Haversacks, 
Water  Bottles,  Underwear,  Shirts 
and    Caps    at    reduced     prices. 
;;       LIST     POST     FREE.       :: 

^-^-^           The  f.m»n  Hall              _—— " 

Regent  Street.  London 

THE  NEW  SAM  BROWNE  BELT 

Covered  Khaki  Canvas.      Price  63/- 


MILITARY 

WATERVROOF 

Lined  Fleece — guaranteed  waterproof 
Price        -        -        £5    5    0 


WIRE    NIPPERS 

Insulated  Handles.      Complete  in  Leather  Case. 
12/6  and  15/6 


.   .    Extra    Large   and  Strong   .   . 

HAVERSACKS 

made    from    an     Officer's    design. 

Price        -        -        12/6 


LOADED    STICKS 

Strong  Canes — weighted  Knobs. 
Knob  covered  pigskin,  12/6 
Covered   all  over  pigskin,   15/- 


Send   for    Full    List    of 
.    .    War  Equipment.    .    . 


SWAINE  <5  ADENEY 

By  appointinent  to  H.M.  The  King 

185     PICCADILLY,    W. 


THOMAS  &  SONS' 

NEW    PUTTEE 

Covers  the  leg  in  three  turnt. 
Made  in  waterproof    cloth. 

Takes  about  quarter  the  time  to  wind  and  unwind 
that  ao  ordinary  puttee  does.     Price  8/6  pair 


Another  Novelty  is  a  pair  of  chamois  leather 
"  shorts "  opening  at  the  back  ;  very  warm  and 
convenient  for  ihe  trenches.  Price  25/- 


THOMAS  &  SONS 


32 


Military  Tailors  and 
Breeche s  Makers 

BROOK    STREET,    W. 
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THE 
EXPERIENCE 

OF  CENTURIES 

has  taught  our  Russian 
Allieshow  toprotect  them- 
selves from  cold,  and  the 

HOOD-SCARF 

depicted  here  (called  by 
them  the  "  Bashlik  ")  is 
one  of  their  devices. 

We  have  the  design  and 
supply  facsimiles  in  fleecy 
wool  material 

at  12/6  each. 


PRACTICAL 

SLEEPING 

BAG 

in  "  Marshproof,"  lined 
fur,  thoroughly  water- 
proof   and     wind  -  proof. 

Weighing  only    6i  lbs. 
£5  15s.   6d. 

MARSHALL  0 
SNELGROYE 

Special  Department  for  Cam- 
paigning Accjessories.  Direct 
Entrance  corner  of  Oxford 
Street  and  Marylt  bone  Lane, 

LONDON. 


s 


Servi  ce 
Kits    by 


Uri nsH  OFFICERS  from  Waterloo 

to  YPRBS  have  liad  ctmfi'ience  in  the 

House  of  Hazel. 


As  illustrating  our  grasp  of  Officers'  require- 
ments to-day,  we  receive  periodical  reports 
from  the  firing  line  regarding  equipment,  with 
practical  suggestions.  Our  valuable  experience 
and  rigid  system  of  tests  enable  us  to  guaran- 
tee the  satisfaction  of  all  supplies. 

Our  highly  organised  staff  of  1,200,  in  our  own  workrooms,  work 
only  with  shrunk,  waterproofed,  high  grade  fabrics,  and  with 
pliable  well-dressed  leather  cut  from  the  prime  parts  of  the  hide. 
Thus  we  assure  Officers  both  comfort  and  smartness. 

PRICE   LIST  AND   PATTERNS  ON   APPLICATION, 

Pcrfcot   fittiotf    «Miired   hj  our    self-mcaiureoicnt   form   if  yon 

arc    unable    to    eall. 


Jacket,  waterproofed  serge 
or  whipcord  £3 

Trousers,  waterproofed  serge 
or  whipcord  1 

Breeches  waterproofed 
Bed  ford  cord,  b  uc  kskin 
strappings 2  10 


Great  Coat  waterproofed 

1    6          Mcltoti         £3  19  0 

British        Warm.         water- 

3    "         proofed  Melton.  lined  fleece   3    0  0 

Cap       ...        0  15  0 

Sam  Btowne  Belts  complete    2  12  6 


HAZEL  &  CO. 5iA,BiiRNERS St., London, W. 

Telephone  :  Reijenl  4960.    Telegrams  :  "  Westazel.  London." 

Makeis  also  of  Rank  and  File  Military  Clothing.  Caps,  and  Leather  Accoutrements. 

Head  Office:  65-73.  East  Road.  City  Road.  London.  E.C. 

6,  York  Place,  Leeds  ;  and  84,  Miller  Street,  Glasgow. 


Officer's    Ideal   Water    Bottle 


A  suitable 

Present 

for  those 

at  the  Front. 


Nickel   Silver. 

Non-corrosive. 

Silver-plated 

inside. 

Covered 

with  Felt. 


Will  stand 

the    hardship  ^Wk,.^  ,||^nW  Price  Complete : 

Campai^a.  ^^^^^^  XO/D 

Capacity  /4  'Pints. 

STUDD    &    MiLLINGTON,  "  S°ond"on.  w^^"' 


THE  CHURCH  ARMY 

RECREATION    HUTS 

For  Field  Camps,  manned  by  keen  and  obliging 

Evangelists.       Cost    £250    for    70  X  25    (lined). 

Cost  of  Week's  working,  £2. 

RECREATION    ROOMS 

For  lonely  sailors'  and  soldiers'  wives  in  garrison 
centres.  Cost  £100  equipped  for  six  months.  News 
and  welcome  by  cheery  Sister.     Week's  cost,  £2. 


Tents  blown  down. 


100  more  Huts  urgently  needed. 


Cheques  crossed  Barclays',  to  Prebendary  Carlile,  Headquarters, 
Marble  Arch,   W. 


The 


LAND&WATERBOOT 


Unequalled  for  all  Service 
purposes,  being  impervious 
to  wet,  ventilated  and 
leather    lined    throughout. 


In    Black  or  Brown 

Oil  Grain. 


Price 


38/6 


per  pair. 


The    Boot    for    the    Trenches 


Hanan-Gingell  Shoe  Co.,  Ltdo, 

J    I    328  Oxford  Street  (Biirwt),  London,  W. 
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ICofUintiid  from  page  217) 

Whips 

For  transport  and  other  officers  engaged  in  work  whicli 
involves  the  management  of  horses  there  is  a  whip  with  a 
short  stock,  loaded  at  the  butt  and  covered  in  this  same 
plaited  hide — a  thing  of  perfect  balance,  and  with  a  lash  of 
good  reach  and  effectiveness.  A  whip  or  a  stick  seems  a 
little  thing  to  make  a  fuss  about,  but  the  man  bound  for 
"out  there"  wants  the  very  best  and  most  serviceal  le 
article  in  the  little  things  as  well  as  in  the  big  essentials,  and  if 
one  is  getting  a  whip  one  ought  to  get  the  best  whip,  just  as 
one  ought  to  get  the  best  overcoat  or  the  best  Service  pistol. 
A  New  Waterproof 

Although  there  are  myriads  of  makers  of  waterproof 
garments,  up  to  a  month  ago  not  one  of  them  seemed  to  have 
had  any  idea  of  making  the  waterproof  coat  a  warm  as  well 
as  a  dry  garment.  Now,  however,  there  has  appeared  a 
fleece-lined  waterproof — not  a  rainproof,  of  which  many  are 
fleece  lined,  but  a  genuine  waterproofed  coat — made  of  as 
finely  proofed  material  as  can  be  found,  and  lined  in  such  a 
way  with  soft  fleece  that  it  is  as  comfortable  and  warm  a 
thing  as  the  better-known  "  British  warm."  For  men  of 
mounted  units  it  is  the  best  form  of  waterproof  that  can  be 
obtained  if  any  cold  has  to  be  faced,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
recommended  for  infantry  wear,  since  the  problem  of 
ventilation  comes  in  as  soon  as  marching  is  considered,  and 
then  any  form  of  waterproof  is  likely  to  be  oppressive.  But 
for  mounted  work,  and  also  for  trench  wear  in  conjunction 
with  a  good  pair  of  leggings  or  knee  boots,  this  fleece-lined 
waterproof  is  a  very  good  thing  indeed. 
Canteens 

The  canteen  or  mess-box — a  matter  for  the  consideration 
of  the  officers  of  a  company  or  unit  rather  than  of  individual 
ofl&cers — has  been  produced  in  many  forms  and  patterns,  and 
its  contents  have  been  varied  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  but  it 
may  be  said  that  the  contents  of  the  box  ought  to  be  only  the 
things  that  will  be  really  needed  by  the  members  of  the  mess 
for  their  meals  ;  the  limitations  of  active  service  do  not  admit 
of  the  carriage  of  luxuries  for  officers  any  more  than  for  men, 
and  no  officers  ought  to  attempt  to  carry  luxuries  in  the  way 
of  table  equipment.  Inspection  of  a  good  m.ess-box  designed 
for  the  needs  of  half  a  dozen  officers  revealed  the  following 
list  of  articles :  A  dozen  enamelled  plates,  one  enamelled 
teapot,  six  beakers  (three-quarter  pint  size),  one  large  box 
for  the  carriage  of  spare  food,  two  meat  dishes,  one  butter 
dish  with  cover  for  travelling  security,  two  tin  canisters,  a 
ij-pint  wicker-covered  flask,  a  sparklet  syphon,  a  dozen 
metal-handled  knives,  the  same  number  of  forks,  six  each  of 
dessert  and  tea  spoons,  two  sauce  bottles  (stone),  a  pair  of 
carvers,  a  tin  opener,  and  a  corkscrew. 
Portabnity 

The  whole  of  these  goods  were  packed,  easily  and  without 
trouble  of  fitting  in,  into  a  box  which  looked  about  eighteen 
inches  long  by  nine  inches  in  depth  and  width  ;  it  may  have 
been  a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  but  that  was  about  the  size. 
The  box  was  mide  of  "  three-ply  "  wood,  hide  bound  along 
the  edges,  and  careful  scrutiny  of  the  list  of  its  contents  will 
show  that  there  was  not  one  article  which  would  not  be 
required  every  day  by  the  users,  and,  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  everything  necessary  to  the  table  outfit  of  a  mess. 
Further,  the  whole  outfit,  with  the  exception  of  the  sauce 
bottles,  was  of  metal,  so  that  there  would  be  no  fear  of  break- 
ages in  transit.  Numbers  of  this  particular  form  of  mess-box 
have  already  gone  out  for  field  use,  and  in  form  and  nature  of 
contents  it  seems  one  which  can  hardly  be  improved  on. 
Pack  Saddles 

With  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  off  a  pack 
horse  from  the  man  leading  it,  especially  an  ammunition 
horse,  a  correspondent  has  written  stating  that  "  In  India 
one  sometimes  sees  pet  tigers,  panthers,  etc.,  kept  at  a 
respectable  distance  by  means  of  the  leading  chain  being 
nailed  to  a  narrow  piece  of  wood.  Apply  this  in  the  form  of 
a  light,  springy  rod,  fitted  with  snap-hook,  and  hooked  on  to 
the  bridle  of  the  pack  animal,  and  it  would  enable  the  rider 
to  keep  his  lead  at  a  distance."  But  this  expedient  has 
already  been  tried  ;  it  works  very  well  at  a  walk  or  at  a 
careful  trot  with  most  animals,  but  for  cross-country  work 
at  mixed  paces — such  as  maxim  teams  are  frequently  called 
on  to  perform— it  is  a  failure,  and  up  to  the  present  no  satis- 
factory means  of  leading  the  pack  animal  has  been  evolved. 
With  ammunition  pack  horses  it  seems  that  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  modify  the  shape  of  the  pack  and  get  rid  of 
the  sharp  corners  of  the  ammunition  boxes  by  carrying  the 
ammunition  ready  loaded  into  the  belts,  as  already  suggested. 
The  leading  rod  is,  theoretically,  a  solution  to  the  problem, 
but  in  practice  it  does  not  work  out. 


(To  bt  continued  next  week) 


lyeiia 

^^  (Rcgd.  Tradt  Mark). 


for     SHIRTS 


When  ordering  shirts  remember  it's  the  material  which  counts.  Any  good 
outfitter  can  make  a  well-fitting  shirt,  but  YOU  must  choose  the  material. 
Ask  to  see  patterns  of  "  Viyella."  Its  appearance  will  charm  you,  and 
then  it  is  better  than  ordinary  flannel  because  it  absorbs  and  rapidly 
radiates  away  the  moisture  of  the  body,  and  is  soft,  light,  warm,  and  non- 
irritant.  Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly  durable  and  does  not  shrink.  Therefore 
if  you  want  the  best  material  for  shirts  and  pyjamas  insist  on  '"  Viyella." 

OF   ALL   HIGH-CLASS  OUTFITTERS 

//  any  iifficuUy  h  experlencfj  in  obtaining,  please  write  for  patterns  and  information  to: 
W.M.    HOt.I.INS    Ic    CO..    I-TD.    lUliolesalo  only).    76a    Viytlla    House.   Newgale   Street.    London.    H.C. 


Viyella 

^  IPeir.  Trade  Ma.k- 

MADE  TO  MEASURE  BY 
J.    W^.    TACON    SHIRTMAKER 


SHIRTS  AND 
PYJAMAS  for 
OFFICERS 


CEND    to-day    for 

patterns  and 

prices      post       free. 


Cablet  and  'Velegrams : 
'Shlrtmakep,   London.' 


277  HIGH  HOLBORN,  '^o^^'c"" 


MILITARY     AND 
NAVAL  TAILORS. 


BARTELS  &  CO. 


INDIAN       ARMY      AND 
COLONIAL  OUTFITTERS. 


KILITAET 

EQUIFUENTS. 


Rtoina 

BREECHES. 


BT  SPECIAL 
APF01^TMENT 
l»t  OOUNTlf 
OF  LONDON 
YEOMANBT. 

DDKE  or 
CAHBRIDOE  S 
BD8SARS. 


DIPLOMATIC 
DHlFOSMd. 

CODBT 

sniTs, 

BnOKDS,  etc. 


26  HANOVER  ST..  HANOVER  SQUARE.  LONDON.  W.,  and  at  Sandhurst. 

OrFIOEBB'  FIELD  SERVICE  PWJFQRMB.  ttc..  made  to  order  In  24  hours  If  required. 

Telephone:   1895  Mayfair.       Telegrams     ■■  \t:ideIlio,  London."  Estahli^hrd  iner  Hat/  Century. 


MORRIS 

28a   SACKVILLE   ST.,  W. 

MORRIS  recognises  that  the  present  situa- 
tion necessitates  the  inclusion  of  cloihes 
in  the  general  economy,  and  begs  10 
inform  his  clientele  and  the  public  that  ilie 
reduced  price  for  a  Lounge  Suit  or  Overcoat  is 

3^   Guineas 

For  similar  Garments  the  usual  price  is  £5  5  0 

Officers'  Complete  Outfit  in  24  hours  if  necessary 


TESTIMUMAI.. 

excellent  fttler.  too,  for  the  ^reat  pains  you 

results  you  achieved   in   httin^  me  out  in  ^  hourM.     Vou  are 
if  1 


1    feel  that   I   must   thank    you  and   your 
took  and  the  excellent 


perfectly  at  hl.erly  to  use  this  testimonial  i 
faithfully  and  gratefully.  C.  1-.  Wfi<;a1  I  .  M.ijor  R  ' 


,   yiiu 


ish.— Yours 

.A." 


Infantry  Trousers  -  £1    10 
British  Warmer       -    S  IS  0 


Khaki  Service  Tunic   £3  3  0 
Bedford  Cord  Riding 

Breeches     -  2  2  0 

THE  "CORSTAY"  FIGURE  BELT  IReg.l  pkick 
isinv,iluabletoevery officer jioingtothe  front. and  ^  'i/ 
asure  preventivcagainstcold,daaipand  exposure    *  *'/ " 

Telephone!:  Nos.  784.  738  Recent.     Telegrams;  "Oreattoit,  London. 
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LAST   WEEK   of  SALE 

FINAL    REDUCTIONS  IN  ALL   T)EPARTMENTS 


7  50  Odd  Garmenta.  includitiK  Tailor-made  Suite,  in  good  materials  \     ALL  AT 
and  shapes  ;    Travellins.  SporU  and  Street  Coate,  in  Naps,  Zibe-  I 
lines,   Tweeds,    Silk  Velour ;    also   Day  and    Evening   Gowns,   in  f 
Satins,  Ninons,  etc.,  of  which  the  sketches  are  typical  examples.  J 

NOTE. — Post  Orders  fur  these  Goods  cannot  be  executed. 


29/6 


Dainty      Nightdress      (as 

sketch),  in  rich  Japanese 
Silk,  Empire  design,  hand- 
made, finished  lacings  and 
ribbon. 

Sale  price        -        lo/i/ 

Cap  to  match  S/1 1 


Chsrmtns     Rest     Gown 

{as  sketch),  in  rich  bro- 
caded Satins,  with  gold 
lace  collar,  lined  with  silk 
or  chiflon. 

Sale  price       -       49/6 


Charmine  Tea  Gown  (as 

sketch),  in  rich  satin  Char- 
meuse,  with  long  cross- 
over front,  hooked  at 
back,  ends  lined  chiffon 


Reduced  price 


98/6 


Real  Pony  Skin  Coat    (05 

sketch),  made  from  fine 
silky  whole  skins,  lined 
satin.  Originally  15  to 
20  gns. 

Sale  price     -       82    sms- 


1 9  Orisinal  Fur  Models, 

all  this  season's  exclusive 
designs,  in  various  fashion- 
able furs,  of  which  the 
sketch  is  a  typical  example. 
In  mole  and  seal  musquash. 
Original  prices,  39  gii8.  to  7.'.  kii8. 


Real  Cashmere  Knitted 
Sports  Coat  {as  sketch), 
best  quality,  in  20  shades. 
Original  Price       -        42/- 

Sale  price       -         21/- 


500  Odd  Garments,  for  young  ladies  and  girls,  including  Tweed 
and  Serse  Coats  and  Skirts.  Great  Coats,  in  nap  cloth,  pilot  cloth 
and  tweeds,  also  Frocks.  All  difterent  designs  for  children  and  joung 
ladies  from  10  to  18  years  of  age.    Original  prices  30/-  to  63/-, 


DEBENHAM  ^  FREE  BOD  T 

(Debenhayns  Litntted) 

IVIGMORE    ST.    $^    WE  LB  EC  K   ST.,    LONDON,    W. 
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CopyngkLt  b\  A.  Swains 


LORD     DESBOROUGH 

A  Popular  Leader  in  Sport  and   National   Defence 


LAND     AND     WATER 


Janunrv   23,    I0'5 


EARLT   SPRING   SUITS 


DesigneJ  by  our  own  artists  and  made 
by  skilled  men    tailors  from  thoroughly 


reliable      makes.         The      cut,      shape, 
and    Jin  IS  h    are     invariably     excellent. 


New  Spring  Suit  (<>  skeicb),  in  good  qnalitj 
British  suiting  serge.  Collar  of  velvet,  and  deep 
band,  bound  braid.  Also  in  good  shades  of  covert 
coating.  Skirt  made  to  open  at  side.  r%  jt 
Price      aC4 


New  Spring  Suit  {at  n^tuh),  in  fine   quality 
British  navy  suiting    serge.      Coat   pleated   back 
and  front,  double  collar  and  waistbelt,  bound  braid 
and  tabs,  finished  with  barrel    but-     £t  \ 
tons.  Price     0*2  gns. 


New  Spring  Suit  (as  sketch),  in  fine  quality 
British  navy  suiting  serge.  Collar  and  cuffs 
trimmed  white  silk  cotele,  and  long  taffeta  sash 
with  tassels.     Skirt  pleated  in  front.      £t\. 

Price      ©2  gns. 


DEBENHAM  ^  FREE  BOD  T 

(DeienhatHS  Limittd) 

JVIGMORE    ST.    ^    M^ELBECK   ST,    LONDON,    JV. 
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THE  WAR  AND  HEALTH  RESORTS 


By    A   SPECIALIST 


NOT  content  with  organised  ei^orts  to  capture 
the  trade  of  the  enemy,  those  in  intellectual 
authority  are  challenging  the  right  of  Germany 
to  claim  superioritj'  in  the  realms  of  the  applied 
sciences.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of 
us  have  been  too  prone  to  accept  GormanN-'s  opinion  of 
herself  without  sufficient  analysis  and  disputation,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  arrogance  which  has  ended  in  tlie  claim 
of  Germany  to  dominate  the  world.  German  institutions 
and  methods  had  become  so  idolised  in  this  country  that,  as 
one  writer  put  it,  "  we  must  either  imitate  them  or  perish." 
The  war  has  changed  all  that.  It  would  be  foolish  to  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  underrate  the  great  work  accomplished 
by  Germany  in  most  of  the  spheres  of  human  activity.  That 
would  be  playing  her  own  favourite  game  of  belittlcment : 
but  we  are  no  longer  going  to  bow  down  to  an  idol,  and  we 
know,  after  careful  inquiry  into  their  title-deeds,  that  the 
universal  claim  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  is 
an  arrogant  delusion. 

In  the  matters  of  hygiene  or  therapeutics  Germany 
might  seem  able  to  meet  the  challenge  of  superiority  better 
than  in  most  spheres.  We  have  not  hesitated  in  accepting 
the  excellence  of  their  health  resorts  and  watering-places  in 
a  very  practical  way.  We  have  been  amongst  their  best 
patrons.  We  had  ceased  to  admit  ourselves  as  rivals,  with 
a  subserviency  which  onlj'  the  present  state  of  national 
antagonism  may  impress  upon  us.  The  doctors  of  Harrogate, 
Buxton,  Bath,  and  the  rest,  are  now  actually  courageous 
enough  to  submit  their  claim  for  consideration,  even  at  the 
high  standard  Germany  claims  to  have  set  for  itself,  and  to 
have  some  part  in  the  capture  of  Teutonic  interests.  This 
is  as  it  should  be. 

For  perfection  in  one  branch  of  medical  hygiene  I  have 
indeed  looked  in  vain  throughout  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
have  found  it  "  a  long,  long  way  "  from  the  beaten  tracks 
of  therapeutics.  Perfection  is  a  big  word,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
come  to  my  pen  easily  after  visiting  an  institution  which 
I  found,  not  exactly  "  at  the  back  of  beyond,"  but  far  north- 
ward on  the  civilised  paths  which  fringe  the  northern  seas. 
In  an  institution  looking  out  across  the  Moray  Firth  to  the 
Black  Isle,  in  a  country  of  rare  beauty  and  equable  climate, 
there  exists  to-day  a  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  system 
that,  in  the  thorough  and  delicate  minutice  of  its  methods, 
seems  to  me  to  admit  no  rivalry  throughout  the  whole  inter- 
national domain  of  medicine.  I  do  not  make  this  claim 
without  a  sense  of  responsibility,  as  I  make  it  without 
prejudice,  having  neither  axes  to  grind  nor  logs  to  roll  in  the 
matter.  I  have  assured  myself  of  the  fact  that  those  in 
authority  are  actual  pioneers  in  the  systematic  study  and 
treatment  of  disorders  of  metabolism. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  distinguished  man  of  science 
made  the  prophecy  that  the  future  of  therapeutics  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  bio-chemists,  or,  to  put  it  in  less 
scientific  phraseology,  that  the  medical  treatment  of  disea.se 
would  depend  to  a  major  extent  upon  a  study  of  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  chemical  conditions  of  the  body. 
The  institution  of  which  I  write  is,  then,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  concerned  with  the  treatment 
of  the  disorder  of  metabolism,  founded  upon  an  elaborate 
and  systematic  study  of  the  chemical  changes  which  are 
effected  by  these  disorders.  I  have  made  a  fairly  prolonged 
investigation  into  the  practices  at  this  institution,  and,  well 
accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  scientific  methods,  it  was  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  there  did  exist  an 
establishment  that  was  absolutely  unaffected  by  any  of  the 
laissez-faire  or  empirical  methods  of  the  medical  flaneur — 
an  institution  which  counted  neither  upon  some  certain 
"  cure  "  nor  pushed  a  scientific  "  panacea  "  as  an  effective 
method  for  nine  out  of  ten  cases  of  disorder.  Having  some 
years  ago  severed  all  connection  with  medical  science,  and 
being  unconnected  with  any  of  its  interests,  my  view  may 
seem  the  more  detached  and  unprejudiced. 

Each  case  is  treated  on  its  own  merits.  To  the  aid  of 
the  individual  patient  is  called  the  elaborate  investigations 
of  physicians,  analytical  chemist,  and  bacteriologist.  Pro- 
longed medical  diagnosis  is  supplemented  by  the  most 
minute  day-to-day  record  of  blood,  alimentarv,  and  other 
conditions.  Diet  is  as  carefully  and  systematically  prescribed 
as  medicine,  baths,  and  other  healing  agents  ;  and  the  effect 
of  food,  baths,  medicine,  exercise,  etc.,  noted  and  tabulated 
each  day  with  an  attention  to  uniformity  and  svstem  which 
inspires  a  confidence  wliich  is  lacking  in  other  "more  or  less 


haphazard  methods.  This  institution  is  not  a  place  at  which 
to  play  at  being  cured.  .Sleep,  exercise,  rest,  diet,  baths, 
massage.  X-ray  analysis,  are  all  treate^i  with  the  respect 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  patient  who  desires  to  obtain  the 
beneficent  results  at  which  the  higher  forms  of  medicine  aim. 
There  is  no  slackness  ;  the  etiology  or  history  of  each  case  is 
noted  in  the  fullest  detail  ;  the  exact  nature  of  the  disorder 
is  arrived  at  by  a  prolonged  study  made  by  the  physicians, 
the  X-ray  specialist,  and  the  chemist,  and  the  effects  of 
restriction — increase  and  modification,  as  the  case  may  be — 
duly  noted  in  the  elaborate  tables  which  accompany  the 
history  of  the  case.  The  whole  staff  are  in  constant 
collaboration,  and  each  day  the  patient  is  examined  with 
the  assistance  of  all  the  elaborate  and  up-to-date  machinery 
available  in  the  institution.  The  chemical  laboratories 
would  do  credit  to  a  university,  as  the  various  baths  are 
entirely  modern  and  effective. 

Dietary — an  important  item  in  the  establishment — is 
conducted  on  the  most  subtle  principles.  There  are  not 
half  a  dozen  possible  diets  for  a  particular  disease,  but  half 
a  hundred,  and  these  are  carefully  prepared  under  the  eye 
of  the  "  diet  sister  "  on  the  nursing  staff  (an  important  item'* 
and  the  .  results  carefully  noted,  the  idea  being — s,a.y  in  a 
case  of  diabetes — not  to  give  the  patient  the  minimum  but 
the  maximum  that  he  can  stand.  A  careful  study  of  sugar 
and  acetone  results  gives  the  physician  an  excellent  idea  in 
what  way  Hes  the  patient's  "salvation."  Each  patient  here 
has  one  prescribed  meal,  which  is  written  on  a  new  menu 
placed  before  him  at  each  meal.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
monotony  but  a  delightful  variety  consistent  with  the  results 
aimed  at.  Exercise,  baths,  and  medicine  are  regulated  on 
more  or  less  the  same  system,  under  the  guidance  not  only 
of  the  medical  staff  but  that  of  the  expert  nurses. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  from  both  physician  and  patient 
alike,  that  in  such  cases  as  diabetes,  colitis,  anaemia,  gout, 
heart  trouble,  emaciation,  and  other  disorders  the  results 
have  been  most  noteworthy,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  cure, 
but  as  also  affording,  in  the  more  untractable  cases,  a 
unique  basis  on  which  to  found  the  life  of  the  patient  after 
he  leaves  the  institution.  The  lengthy  report  drawn  up  for 
the  benefit  of  the  physician  who  may  be  looking  after  the 
patient  in  his  private  life  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  practices 
of  the  establishment,  giving  an  elaborate  summary  of  the 
investigations,  treatment,  and  food  capabilities  of  the  patient 
on  which  to  base  his  future  dietary  and  therapeusis. 

Apart  from  the  remarkable  scientific  facilities  with 
which  I  have  dwelt,  I  came  away  from  my  visit  with  delightful 
memories  of  social  and  geographical  amenities.  The 
delightful  golf  and  tennis  courses,  tlie  excellent  shootings, 
the  facilities  afforded  for  fishing  and  curling,  the  charming 
park  and  gardens,  the  noble  sea  views  and  unequalled  seaside 
walks,  the  mild  winter  climate,  the  high  percentage  of 
sunshine,  the  low  rainfall,  the  dry  and  porous  soil,  the  teeming 
historical  associations,  left  me  a  memory  which  will  not  soon 
fade.  More  than  anything  else,  I  came  away  with  a  strong 
impression  of  the  word  "  thorough  "  and  the  thought  that  it 
must  be  very  consoling  to  those  who  will  be  cut  off  from 
continental  "  cures  "  by  the  war  that  there  is  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  an  institution  which  has  not  a  rival  throughout 
the  continent  of  Europe. 


Terms  of  Subscription  to 

"THE    COUNTY     GENTLEMAN 

LAND    AND    WATER" 

(ESTABLISHED    1862). 

AT  HOME— Twelve  Months  -        -        £18     0 

CANADA— Twelve  Months  -         -         £1  10    6 

ELSEWHERE  ABROAD— Twelve  Months  £1   17     0 

The  above  rates  include  all  Special  Numbers  and  Postage. 


BACK  COPIES  of  •■  LAND  AND  WATER."  containing  the 
series  of  Articles  by  HILAIRE  BELLOC,  "THE  WAR  BY 
LAND  "  ;  and  FRED.  T.  JANE,  "  THE  WAR  BY  WATER," 
together  with  a  valuable  reference,  "  THE  TOPOGRAPHICAL 
GUIDE,"  can  be  obtained  through  any  Newsagent,  or  on 
application  to  the  Oilices  of  "LAND  AND  WATER,"  Central 
House,  Kingswav,  W.C. 
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Waterman's  Ideal  is  selected 

by  Kings,  Presidents,  Prelates,  Peers,  Authors 
— including  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc — newspaper 
men  and  the  busiest  writers  all  over  the 
civilised  world. 

Read      this      testimony      from     an    Assistant    Editor : 

"  The  pen  writing  this  paragraph  is  one  of  this  particular 
make.  It  is  an  '  Ideal  '  los.  6d.  pen,  and  for  ten  years  it 
has  been  in  constant  use,  never  needing  even  the  slightest 
repair,  and  never  failing  the  writer  on  a  single  occasion." 

Wate^M:an*s 
(Ideal] 

If  you  want  life-long  pen  satisfaction  for  yourself  choose 
Waterman's  Ideal.  If  you  want  to  please  a  friend  for 
life  give  him  a  Waterman's  Ideal.  Send  one  to  your 
SAILOR  or  SOLDIER  friend— he  needs  it  to  keep  in 
touch  with  all  at  home.  The  "  SAFETY  "  Type  is 
best,  as  it  cannot  leak,  however  carried.  Get  the 
GENUINE  Waterman's  Idea!.  There  are  imitations. 
In  Sil-vcr  and  Gold  for  Presentation,  Of  all 
Stationer!    and    Jewellers.        "Booklet    free. 

L.  G.  SLOAN,  '^c^^„?^;;  Kingsway,  London 
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BURBERRY  WAR   KIT 

Unrivalled  for  its  powers  of  excluding  rain,  snow, 
or  wind  ;  its  luxurious  warmth  in  cold  weather  ;  its 
lightweight,  strength  and  durability. 

THE  BURBERRY  WEATHERPROOF 

Lined  proofed  wool,  detachable  Fleece  or,'^ 
Fur.  The  most  reliable  safeguard  agaius'.;, 
bad  weather.     Worn  by  HIS  MAJESTY. 

LORD   KITCHENER  describes  it  as  "a 
most  valuable  addition  to  campaigning  kit." 

BRITISH    WARM    BURBERRY 

Khaki  Serge  or  Gabar-*^ 
dine,  lined  Fleece  or 
Fur.  S 

UNIFORMS  AND 
GREAT   COATS 

Designed  by    Bur- 
berrys    for    the    WarL 
Office,    and    made   inP 
warm     Khaki    Serge, 
woven  and  proofed  by ; 
Burberrys. 

BURBERRY     KIT, 

includes   Haversacks,.^ 
Slings,     Puttees,-: 

Shirts,     S.  B.     Belts,        , 

Gabardine  Ground  Sheets  and  Sleeping 
Bags ;  also  the  GABARDINE  DAWAC— a 
Bivouac  weighing  only  38  lbs. 


The  Burberry 


MILITARY  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE 


SHORT  NOTICE  SERVICE  KIT 
Burberrya    keep   Tunic.,    Slack.,    Breeche..    Great 
l-oat.,  and  Warm,  ready  to  try  on  ;  «o  that  filUng 
i«  done  when  orderinK.  either  in  London  or  Paris, 
and  the  kit  completed  in  a  few  hour.. 


N.B.—Many  19 1 4  CivUian  Burberry  Top-coaU  and  Suit.. 
January  at  Half  U.ual  Price..    U.t  on  application. 

Genuine  Bmherry  garmexils  are  labelled  '■  Burberrys." 

BURBERRYS  Haymarket  LONDON 


Burberry  Great  Coal    8  &  10  Bd.  Malesherbes  PARIS;  it  Provincial  Agents 


Solid  Silver  Case 

and  Strap. 
Complete,    49/- 


l.utiiinnus    Dials 
ftuin     5/-    e\ti'a. 


A  Waltham  you'll  be  proud  of 

for  many  years  to  come.  Whether  you  are  riding, 
marching,  or  fighting,  this  is  the  watch  to  rely  upon. 
It  is  made  by  the  most  famous  watchmakers  in  the 
world — the  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  whose  name  on  a 
watch  is  a  guarantee  of  excellent  time-keeping  and  long 
service.  For  a  small  extra  charge  a  luminous  dial 
may  be  fitted  to  this  wristlet  watch  and  you  can  then 
read  the  time  on  the  darkest  night.  No  need  to  strike 
a  match,  for  the  figures  and  hands  can  be  plainly  seen. 
An  ideal  wristlet  watch  for  golfers,  travellers,  sports- 
men, soldiers,  and  sailors. 

WalthamWatches 

Of  all  Reliable  IVaUhmakers  and  Jewellers. 

Large  illustrated  Watch  Book  Free.  You  will  be 
interested  in  this  Book  about  Watches.  Not  only  does 
it  give  valuable  advice  on  the  care  of  watches,  but  it 
fully  describes  and  illustrates  many  grades  and  styles  of 
Waltham  Watches.     Post  free  to  any  address. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  CO.  (Dept.  63),  125  High  Holborn,  London. 


FORTNUM  &  MASON  have 
the  honour  to  supply  large  numbers 
of  Regiments  serving  at  the  Front 
with  GROCERIES,  Provisions, 
Spirits,  and  Tobacco  of  the  best 
quality  at  COMPETITIVE  prices. 
Full     particulars     on     application. 

FORTNUM  &  MASON,  ud..  182  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES: 

DELCO  SELF-STARTER. 
COMPLETE  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING  OUTFIT. 
STREAMLINE  BODY. 
NEW  CARBURETTOR. 
TUNGSTEN  VALVES. 
LONGER  CHASSIS. 
IMPROVED   SPRINGING.  ETC. 

a 
GENERAL  MOTORS  '^Y^^.:^  Bedford 

Telephone  :  Gerrard  9626  (3  lines). 


PRICES : 


15-18  h.p.  2-seater  ..  £235 
15-18  h.p.  S-seater     ..     £245 

Complete  with  hood,  adjustable  wind 
screen,  detachable  rims  and  spare  rim, 
810  X  90  Michelin  Tyres  (two  square 
tread,  two  non-skid),  six  electric 
tamps,  electric  hom»  tyre  carrier,  jack, 
pump,  tools.     No  extras. 

House,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

Telegrams  :  "  Buickgen,  London." 
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ARMOURED 

CARS  OF  THE  ALLIES 

are  run  on  *  Shell'  Motor  Spirit 
because  it  can  be  thoroughly  de- 
pended upon  under  all  conditions 
and  because  it  is  so  pure  and  uniform 
in  quality.  It  is  used  in  all  branches 
of  the  service  for  air,  land  and  sea. 

SHELL 

MOTOR  SPIRIT 

is  supplied  to  the  Allied  forces  only 
and  not  to  the  foes  of  our  country. 
Fill  up  on  *  Shell '  and  refuse  any 
other  spirit. 

OBTAINABLE   EVERYWHERE 
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LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 

FIRE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

LIP  -  ^ 


/ 


SECURITY    -    £5,927,293. 


FIRE. 

CONSEQUENTIAL    LOSS. 

ACCIDENT. 


BURGLARY. 


MOTOR    CARS. 


DOMESTIC    SERVANTS. 


MARINE. 


Head  Offices : 


45,    DALE    STREET,    LIVERPGOL. 
155,    LEADENHALL    STREET,    E.C. 


NEW  STOVES  for  OLD 

This  i*  no  mere  figure  of  speech.  The  adaptability  of 
ti.e  HUE  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  convert  your 
old-style  grate  into  a  modem  Barless,  coal-saving  fire. 

This  old-fashioned  stove  was  the  subject  of  a  recent 
careful  test.  In  13J  hours  it  consumed  74  lbs. 
Household  coal,  and  required  considerable 
attention.  It  was  converted  into  a  HUE 
Barless  Fire  (as  shown  below),  consumed  only 
32  lbs.  coal  to  produce  equal  heat,  warmed  the  room 
instead  of  the  chimney,   and  required  little  attention. 

This  is  the  HUE  Fire  which  you  should  have  installed 
in  your  house.  Simple  in  construction,  satis- 
factory in  use,  fitted  in  a  very  short  time.  No 
need  to  pull  down  mantelpieces  or  remove  the 
present   stove.        Price    from    15s.,    which    is 

quickly   saved  by   the   reduced  coal  bill. 

How  different  this  Fire  is  from  the  one  shown  at  top, 

and  yet  it  is  the  same  stove,  but  with  the  HUE  adapted. 

This  Fire  warms  the  room  instead  of  the  chimney,  is 

more  cheerful,    and    bums    for    hours  without 

attention.      The    HUE    is    clean,   hygienic,  and 

absolutely  safe.     It  has  been  installed  in  thousands 

of  private  houses  and  adopted  by  the  principal 

REiilways,  Hotels,  and  Institutions.    Without  question 

the  most  efficient  Barless  Fire  on  the  market. 

nAftrwi  17n|7|7  A  beautifully  illustrated  booklet,  giving  full  particulars  of  the 
r  Vl9  M.  Il  HEiI!i  hue  fire,  showing  how  it  is  fixed,  cost,  and  many  other 
— i^^^^^^^^^^-^-^     important  points.    Send  a  post  card  now  to 

YOUNG  &  MARTEN,  L^" 

(Dept.  L.W.),  Stratford,  London,  E. 

Do  not  be  mlsl«d  by  so^alled  adaptable  Barless  Fires,  which  by  their  very  construction  can  never  be 
satisfactory.        Word  "HUE"  is  cast  on  every  genuine  stove. 


BARRS 


Cash  Clearance 


SALE 


Of  fine  Spring-flowering  BULBS.  HVHCINTHS,  OaFFODILS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,     SniOWDROPS,      IRISES,     Ac.        All     in     Best 

Quality   and    at  Greatly   Reduced     Prices.        ClearUnce    Lists    on    Application. 

BABK  &  SONS,  11,  12    &   13  HJnK  Street,   Covent   Garden,   LONDON. 


Through  the  Eyes 
OF  A  Woman 

How  to  Live 

THE  lot  of  the  housekeeper  does  not  seem  likeh'  to 
become  any  easier  as  time  goes  on.  Considering 
the  present  state  of  affairs  during  the  past  five 
months  prices  have  not  mounted  as  rapidly  as 
they  might  have,  but  of  late  they  have  shown  a 
distinctly  upward  tendency.  And  it  is  unlikely  that  these 
will  decrease  in  the  near  future  ;  instead,  we  must  make  up 
our  minds  to  e.xpect  the  reverse.  Bread  has  gone  up  in  price, 
eggs  are  dearer,  butter  shows  at  least  an  additional  penny  on 
the  pound,  and  even  such  a  modest  commodity  as  kindling 
for  the  domestic  hearth  shows  a  shrinkage  of  quantity,  the 
bundles  of  firewood  being  palpably  smaller. 

As  a  matter  of  solid  fact,  we  should  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  that  things  are  not  worse  than  they  are,  and  nobody 
at  present  has  much  to  grumble  at  so  far  as  the  supply  of 
their  creature  comforts  is  concerned.  Many  of  those  creature 
comforts,  however,  are  going  to  cost  them  more,  and  those 
who,  like  Mrs.  Gilpin,  are  of  a  frugal  mind  are  wondering 
where  and  whence  they  can  economise.  And  this  is  a  point 
which  can  very  fairly  puzzle  the  brains  of  the  cleverest  of 
women.  The  really  clever  housekeeper  knows  that  economy, 
like  cleverness  itself,  must  be  disguised  if  it  would  achieve 
success.  There  is  nothing  more  damping  to  the  spirits  than 
the  clever  person  who  is  yet  stupid  enough  to  brazen  his 
cleverness.  There  is  nothing  more  chilling  in  the  home  than 
a  "  drawing  in  "  atmosphere.  How  to  avoid  this  impression, 
and  yet  effect  all  necessary  economy,  is  the  problem  of  the 
day  to  all  housekeepers. 

The  Means  to  the  End 

Those  who  really  wish  to  solve  the  problem  in  the  most 
practical  fashion  can  best  do  so  by  drawing  up  a  summary  of 
their  daily  routine  and  studying  it.  Few  things  are  more 
illuminating  than  a  list  of  this  sort.  We  see  our  mode  of 
Uving  down  in  black  and  white,  and  can  gather  at  a  glance  in 
what  direction  money  can  be  saved.  This  needs  some  very 
clear  thinking,  because  there  are  certain  ways  in  which  money 
must  not  be  saved,  however  harsh  may  be  the  demands  upon 
our  purse.  As  good  patriots  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
support  the  organisations  working  for  the  good  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Looking  farther  afield,  we  should  stretch  forth 
a  hand  of  comradeship  to  our  Allies,  giving  help  wherever  we 
can,  and  thus  promoting  that  feeling  of  oneness  which  is 
amongst  the  foremost  assets  of  the  Allied  cause.  Then  there 
may  be  cases  of  want,  only  indirectly  caused  by  the  war,  but 
demanding  our  aid  more  forcibly  now  than  at  any  other  time. 
For,  strange  though  it  may  seem  in  these  days  of  terrible 
strife,  there  has  yet  never  been  a  time  when  the  brotherhood 
of  mai*  should  be  more  apparent.  We  are  all  members  of 
one  large  family  fighting  in  a  common  cause,  and  the  strongest 
must  help  the  weakest  or  else  both  family  and  cause  will 
perish  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  All  these  claims 
upon  us,  then,  must  be  generously  accepted  if  we  would  do 
our  share  of  the  work. 

No  better  term  has  ever  been  coined  than  that  of 
"  personal  expenditure."  Expenditure  is  personal  :  so 
personal,  indeed,  that  nobody  can  regulate  it  but  ourselves. 
For  this  reason  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
hard  and  fast  rules  about  the  spending  of  money.  People 
must  cut  their  coat  according  to  their  cloth,  and  it  is  only 
the  owner  of  the  coat  who  can  judge  the  true  value  of  its 
material  and  the  particular  way  in  which  it  should  be  cut  to 
suit  him.  Once  this  is  acknowledged,  however,  there  stOl 
remains  something  that  all  can  banish  from  their 
daily  life  with  the  best  economical  results.  If  we  made  up 
our  minds  to  rigorously  bar  all  superfluities  and  diligently 
examined  ourselves  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word, 
how  much  more  simple  would  our  lives  become.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  waste  time,  money,  and  energy 
on  the  superfluous  ;  but  we  have  reached  a  point  when 
mistakes  of  this  sort  will  be  swiftly  punished,  and  it  behoves 
us  all  to  beware. 

A  Foe  to  Fight 

There  is  an  enemy  to  be  fought  in  the  home  as  well  as 
abroad,  and  it  is  quite  as  insidious  a  foe.  Its  name  is  Waste. 
Napoleon  once  said  that  stupidity  was  worse  than  a  crime, 
but  in  this  case  we  must  quote  the  reverse.  Waste  has 
always  been  stupid,  but  at  this  present  time  it  is  criminal. 
There  is  a  legitimate  output  for  every  penny  of  our  incomes. 
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I  How  to  help  Tommy  Atkins  | 

=                 We  cannot  all  go  out  to  fight,  but  we  can  = 

SZ                  all  do  something  to  help  our  soldiers  who  ^ 

~                  are  fighting  our  battles  and  defending  the  ^ 

^                 honour  of  our  native  land,  and  in  this  way  S 

^                  contribute  to  their  well-being  and  efficiency  S 

I  SEND  HIM  A  FLASK  OF  I 

I  HORLICH  S  I 

i  MALTED  MILK  TABLETS  I 


a^b 


Invaluable  to  a  soldier 
in  the  field  and  most 
efficient  in  relieving 
hunger  and  thirst 
and  preventing  fatigue. 

We  will  send  post  free  to  any 
address  a  flask  ofthesedelicious 
and  sustaining  food  tablets  and 
a  neat  vest  pocket  case  on 
receipt  of  1/6.  If  the  man  is  on 
active  service,  be  particular  to 
give  his  name,  regimental 
number,  regiment,  brigade  and 
division. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  in  con- 
venient pocket  flasks,  1/»  each. 
Larger  sizes.  1/6,  2/6  and  11/- 


/.  ibfrat  SamfU  sent  post  /rte  /or  3d.  in  stamps. 


HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  Co..      = 
SLOUGH.  BUCKS.  = 

..unlllllllllllliliilllliiiillllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllifr. 


IN   THE   TRENCHES 

and  on    ACTIVE    SERVICE 

Officers  have  found  the 


HURRICANE  SMOCK 

Patent    WATERPROOF   Coat   Absolutely    Invaluable. 

Weigfit  under  2  lb.     Enormous  strength. 
Made  to  fit  OVER  a   "  British  Warm." 


MODELS: 
CAVALRY      -    S3    10    0         INFANTRY      -      S3 

Complete  with  Pigskin  Bags. 

STANDARD  WALKING        -        -        -         £2    18    6 

With  Wind  Bjlt. 


On  ApprcniM. 


Offices  and  Shoivrooms: 


MACKENSIE  &  CO. 


28  VICTORIA 
STREET, 


LONDON 
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Ounlop  tyres  rrpreient  the  filghetl  form  of  lyre  lecurily  in  wliicli 
the  motorist  can  invest.  Oifier  lyres  are  beaded-edge  and  nothing 
else.  T  fie  Dunlop  lyre  is  beaded-edge  and  gill-edge.  Like  Consols 
(but  for  a  di&ereni  reason)  the  prices  of  Dunlop  tyres  have  gone  down. 
But  the  yield  has  gone  up — again  like  Consols.  Consols  are  guaranteed 
by  the  credit  of  the  British  ration.  Dunlop  tyre  service  is  guaranteed 
by  the  unsurpassed  reputation  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Company.  In 
brief,  users  of 

DUNLOP 

lyres  are  like  holders  of  Consols— Mey  are  taking  no  risks- 

THE  DUNLOP  RUBBER  Co..  Ltd.,  Founders  throughout  the  World 
of  the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Industry,  Aston  Cross.  BIRMINGHAM- 
14  Regent  Street.  LONDON.  S.W.     PARIS  :  4  Rue  du  Colonel  Moll. 

DUNLOP   SOLID   TYRES   FOR    HEAVY   COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES. 


TUCKEY'S 
S  PEC  I  A  L 

10  YEARS  OLD 

PURE    MALT    WHISKY. 


42/. 


PER  DOZEN 
BOTTLES. 


Sift,     IWellow,     Old     Pot 

Still  Wliisky.   Diitilled 

from  Scotch  Barley         ,j  ^ 

IntheHighla.ds;  (St- 

delightful 

aroma  and 

flavour 


r/,«  II  „r  omre  Timti, 
"■ly  is't).  1914.  says:— 

"For  medicinal 
purposes,  its  purity 
and  age  render  it 
unsurpassed." 

SAMPLE  BOTTLE  J  / 

sent  post  Iree  (or    ^/" 


TUCKEY'S 
Liqueur   Scotch 

12  Tears  Old.      48/-  per  dozen. 

SAMPLE  BOTTLE  sent  F08T  FREE  for  4/6 
Bottles  and  Caaet  Free,  Carriate  Paid. 

Bankers:  London  County  anu  Westminster. 

CHAS.  TUCKEY    &    Co.,   Ltd. 

LoNj>oN    Offices:    3    MINCING    LANE,    E.G. 


#  VIRGINIA  aCAREITES 


t 


1, 


JOHN  PLAYER  &  SONS 

beg  to  draw  the  attention 

of  connoisseurs  to 

PERFECTOS '  No.  2 

hand-made  Cigarettes.  They 
are  distinguished  by  a  superb 
delicacy,  the  result  of  a 
matchless  blend  of  the  finest 
Virginia  Tobacco. 

10    .   6d.     20   -  1/. 
50   -   2/6    100  -  4/9 

"PERFECTOS   FINOS"    are 

larger  Cigarette*  of  the  ume  quality 

JOHN  PLAYER  &  SONS, 

V//.  Nottingham. 

'///.        The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Oreat  Britain  and 
'"•  Ireland)  Ltd. 
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THROUGH    THE   EYES 
OF    A    WOMAN 

and  wc  must  not  shirk  its  n  spdiisibility.  It  is  a  wise  woman, 
therefore,  wlio  makes  uncompromising  warfare  against  waste 
and  hnds  it  lier  business  to  see  there  is  no  sueh  thing  in  her 
houseiiokl.  It  will  not  be  a  very  easy  figlit  to  win,  but  each 
day  that  jiasses  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  wage. 

Some  people,  in  order  to  prevent  a  leakage  in  household 
expenditure,  are  putting  both  themselves  and  their  servants 
on  a  fixed  weekly  allowance.  A  delinitc  sum  is  allowed  per 
head  each  week,  and  the  ve.xed  question  of  why  the  baker's 
book  is  double  that  of  the  preceding  week  is  never  raised. 
Why  the  housekeejiing  books  should  fluctuate  for  no  special 
reason  is  always  an  unsolved  problem,  but  this  plan  certainly 
prevents  it  arising.  Most  things,  indeed,  at  the  present  day 
seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  the  princijiles  of  mathematics, 
and  for  the  idealist  and  dreamer  they  are  hard  times  indeed. 
It  is  only  the  practical  mind  that  delights  in  the  ruthless 
reduction  of  everything  to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; 
but  it  is  the  practical  mind  that  tides  over  a  financial  difficulty, 
and  housekeeping  is  nothing  nowadays  if  it  be  not  common 
sense  writ  large. 

Erica. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

5th   batt.   rifle   brigade   depot,    minster, 
isle   of   sheppey 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sir, — I  should  be  extremely  obliged  if  you  would  kindly 
insert  the  following  letter  in  your  paper.  There  must  be 
hundreds  of  old  garden  and  deck  chairs  stored  away  which 
would  be  of  the  very  greatest  value  to  our  soldiers  for  their 
wooden  buildings,  which  are  being  built  for  winter  quarters. 
Many  of  our  soldiers  have  neither  mattresses  nor  chairs,  and 
have  to  sit  on  the  wooden  floors,  which  is  very  trying  after 
long  marches. 

Would  anv  of  your  readers  who  can  do  so  very  kindly 
send  to — 

Eric  Gilbey, 

5th   Batt,   Rifle  Brigade, 

Minster,  Isle  of  Sheppey. 
If  possible,  each  county  should  supply  its  own  camps 


Calcium  carbide,  hitherto  ahiiost  entirely  a  foreign  production, 
can  now  be  obtained  of  English  manufacture  in  considerably  better 
c|uality  than  heretofore.  Our  illustration  sliows  the  Thornhill  factory 
of  Mes.srs,  Chas,  Bingham  &  Co,,  manufacturers  of  all-British  carbide, 
with  no  less  than  twenty-throe  points  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  whicli 
a  stock  is  maintained  for  the  convenience  of  consumers.  The  quality 
of  the  product  m  ly  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  larg'st 
steel  firn\s  in  the  world  insists  on  "  Thornhill  "  carbide,  and  will  not 
use  the  foreign  product. 

Messrs.  Bryant  &  May,  the  well-known  match  manufacturers, 
have  designed  and  put  on  the  market  an  exceedingly  useful  metal 
case,  which  takes  the  ordinary  matchbox  and  protects  the  contents 
and  the  striking  surface  from  damp  or  any  other  injuries.  The  case 
IS  neat  and  workmanlike  in  appearance,  and  should  win  favour  among 
those  who  have  occasion  to  use  matches  in  exposed  positions  It 
would  be  a  useful  addition  to  a  smokers'  outfit  in  the  trenches  at  the 
present  time. 

The  inventors  and  makers  of  the  medicated  gelatine  leaves 
referred  to  in  this  issue  are  Savory  &  Moore,  of  143  New  Itond  Street, 

In  these  exceptional  times  much  importance  and  interest  attaches 
to  the  publication  of  that  well-known  annual,  "  Sutton's  Amateur's 
Guide  in  Horticulture,"  a  copy  of  which  for  1915  has  just  been  received 
In  an  address  to  their  customers  Messrs,  Sutton  direct  attention  to 
the  vital  necessity  of  producing  at  home  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds  on  as 
extensive  a  scale  as  possible,  and  those  who  have  land  suitatle  for 
raising  garden  crops  will  no  doubt  be  alive  to  the  advantage  of 
cultivating  every  available  yard,  not  onlv  to  meet  individual  wants 
but  to  provide  against  any  national  emergency. 


For  the    Comfort  of 
Mounted  Officers 

JHE    KHAKI    RIDING    SHIRT  has  Wn 

specially  designed  for  long  days  in  the  saddle.  By  means 
of  a  tail  piece  attached  to  the  back  of  the  shirt  which  is  passed 
between  the  legs  and  fastened  in  front,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
skirts  of  the  shirt  to  get  out  of  place,  or  for  the  shirt  itself  to 
ruck  up.   Absolute  comfort  and  additional  warmth  is  thus  assured. 


THE  KHAKI  RIDING  SHIRT  \. 


Pure  Cashmere  Underclothing  and  Body  Belt*  in  different 
weights.       Beautifully     soft,     warm     and     comfortable. 

TURNBULL  &  ASSER 

Sporting   Hosiers 

71-72,  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

(5  doors  from  St.  James's  Street.) 
Telegrams:  "Paddywhack,  London"  Telephone:  4628  Gerrard 


i£Jlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


MILITARY 

WATERPROOFS 

MADE     in     best 
double  texture 
mackintosh   twill,        /  j 
with  strap  at  back,    /(^"^ 
cut  for  riding. 

Medium  weight 

£3     3     0 

Detachable  fleece 
lining,  three-quarter 
length  Extra 

£110 


Z:      Write   for    illustrated     booltlet 
Z      "  Comforts  for  the  Trenches." 


I  Dunhills 

E  2,  Conduit  Street,  W. 

S  MANCHESTER:  GLASGOW: 

~   90/92.  CroM    St  72,  St.  Vincent  St 
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Practical   Hints 

(Continued  fro^n  pase  219) 

THESE  articles  are  written  from  practical  experi- 
ence of  military  matters,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
our  readers  in  touch  with  the  various  requirements 
of  active  service.  Changes  of  climate  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  the  present  campaign  is  being 
waged  render  different  items  of  equipment  advisable  at 
different  times,  and  we  are  in  touch  with  officers  at  the 
front  and  others  from  whom  the  actual  requirements  of 
officers  and  men  can  be  ascertained.  The  articles  are 
not  intended  to  advertise  any  particular  firm  or  firms. 

The  Medicme  Chest 

The  problem  of  liow  to  carry  simple  remedies  for  use  in 
the  field  is  one  that  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
planning.  For  the  most  part,  the  medicine  chest  has  resolved 
itself  into  a  tin  box  containing  bottles  of  various  tablets, 
each  tablet  containing  so  many  grains  of  a  certain  drug. 
Sometimes  the  outfit  served  its  purpose  without  trouble — 
that  is  if  the  owner  were  careful ;  at  other  times  the  corks 
of  the  little  bottles  got  lost,  the  bottles  themselves  got  broken, 
and  in  some  cases  the  tablets  lost  their  efficiency.  At  the 
best  the  tin  case  was  a  thing  which  had  a  habit  of  being  a 
nuisance  or  getting  lost,  since  it  had  to  be  carried  as  a  part 
of  the  baggage,  being  too  large  to  fit  in  any  pocket,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  thing  with  disagreeable  corners  and  edges. 

Portability — and  Efiiciency 

Then  there  were  men  who  swore  by  the  real  simon-pure 
drug  in  powder  or  liquid  form,  overlooking  the  fact  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  weigh  and  measure  out  drugs  in  the 
field  ;  these  might  be  counted  mere  cranks.  What  was 
wanted  was  simple  remedies  in  a  sufficiently  compressed 
form  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  made  up  in  some  way  which 
would  ensure  their  keeping  their  strength  and  efficiency  for 
any  reasonable  length  of  time.  It  happens  that  the  problem 
has  been  solved  by  embodying  a  certain  strength  of  practically 
any  drug  in  thin  sheets  of  gelatine,  each  sheet  being  divided 
into  twenty-four  sections,  and  each  section  forming  a  dose. 
A  dozen  or  more  of  these  sheets  are  enclosed  in  a  leather 
case,  which  again  is  contained  in  an  oiled  silk  coverr  and 
there  is  a  medicine  chest  which  can  be  carried  in  the  breast 
pocket,  and  takes  up  so  little  room  that  it  hardly  disturbs 
the  flatness  of  the  coat. 

Keeping  Qualities 

The  idea  of  putting  up  drugs  in  this  form  is  an  old  one, 
but,  like  the  idea  of  the  poncho  and  several  other  good  things, 
it  had  been  allowed  to  languish  until  campaigning  brought  it 
to  light  again  ;  and  even  now  it  is  not  nearly  so  well  known 
as  it  might  be.  There  is  no  patent  medicine  about  it  ;  the 
drugs  are  ordinary  prescription  drugs  of  the  very  best  quality, 
and  in  their  gelatine  form  they  will  keep  "  for  ever,  or  longer?' 
as  the  Irishman  said.  There  is  no  possibilitv  of  mistaking 
the  size  of  a  dose,  and  the  doses  can  either  be  taken  as  lozenges 
or  dissolved  in  water,  according  to  taste  and  the  time  available. 
In  large  quantities,  drugs  in  such  a  form  would  take  away 
more  than  half  the  labour  that  is  required  to  make  up  an 
'Army  surgeon's  prescription,  and  would  be  invaluable  where 
the  time  taken  up  in  weighing  and  measuring  is  useful  for 
other  tasks.  In  small  quantities,  and  in  the  httle  pocket 
cases,  these  gelatine-enclosed  remedies  form  by  far  the  best 
and  most  portable  form  of  medicine  chest  for  individual 
field  use. 

Saddles 

With  reference  to  the  remarks  in  these  columns  a  short 
time  ago,  concerning  the  merits  of  "  colonial  "  pattern  saddles 
as  opposed  to  the  regulation  pattern,  a  correspondent  writes  : 
"  The  Western  stock  saddle,  as  used  by  the  Strathconas  in 
South  Africa,  is  as  good  as  if  not  better  than  the  colonial 
pattern,  more  especially  with  men  who  are  not  used  to  riding, 
Whilst  the  weight  is  a  little  more,  it  is  more  evenly  and 
widely  distributed,  and  in  my  estimation  is  no  harder  on  the 
horse;  at  the  same  tune  making  riding  very  much  more 
comfortable  for  the  rider." 

With  this  I  am  entirely  in  agreement,  for  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  so  comfortable  as  the  Western  stock  saddle,  and,  as 
remarked  by  our  correspondent,  it  distributes  the  weight  of 
the  rider  in  such  a  way  that  on  long  marches  the  extra  weigiit 
of  the  saddle  is  more  than  counterbalanced.      But  its  look 

(Continued  on  pmgt  233) 


WINTER  SALE 

Military    Tailoring 
and   Camp    Equipment 
at    reduced    prices. 

All  our  stock  of  ready'to-wear 
Uniforms,    Great   Coats,    British 
Warms    (lined    fleece  and  fur). 
Belts,   Swords,    Haversacks, 
Water  Bottles,  Underwear,  Shirts 
and    Caps    at    reduced     prices. 
.-.•       LIST     POST     FREE.       :: 

^^^____  Tf,c  Untn  Mai: -^"^ 

Kcffcnr  .street.  London  W 

PRACTICAL  KIT 

SOME  OF 
SWAINE  &  ADENEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


SAM   BROWNE  BELT,  covered  khaki  canvas 

OFFICER'S    WATERPROOF,    lined    fleece, 
guaranteed  waterproof.     An  ideal  Service  coat 

HAVERSACKS,  extra  large  and  strong.     Made 
from  an  officer's  design       ----- 

WIRE  NIPPERS, insulated  handles, inleather case 

Do>  insulated  handles,  Ironside  pattern 

LOADED  STICKS,  weighted  pigskin  knobs 

Do<  covered  all  over  pigskin 

OFFICER'S  HACKING  WHIP,  with  thong, 

covered  pigskin  ------ 

OFFICER'S  HACKING  WHIP,  plaited  kan- 
garoo hide  ----... 

"ACTIVE   SERVICE"  MESS  BOX,   fitted 

for  six  persons  ------  from 

SWORDS,   Regulation  proofed  and  etched   blade, 
complete  in  scabbard         -         -         -      Infantry 

Cavalry  or  Artillery 


£     s.  d. 

3   3  O 

5   5  O 

12  6 

12  6 

15  6 

10  6 

15  O 

1    1  O 

1    5  O 

5   5  O 

5  5  O 

6  6  O 


Send    for    Full    List    of 
.    .    War  Equipment-    .    . 


SWAINE  6  ADENEY 

By  appnintmcnt  to  H.M.  The  King 

185     PICCADILLY,    W. 


THOMAS  &  SONS 

NEW    PUTTEE 

Covers  the  leg  in  three  turns. 
Made  in   waterproof    cloth. 

Takes  about  quarter  the  time  to  wind   and   unwind      ^ 
that  an  ordinary  puttee  does.     Price  8/6  pair      V 


Service   Kit  &  Camp   requirements 

of      the      very     best       quality     at      reasonable 
prices.     Patterns  and    Price  List  on  application. 


THOMAS  &  SONS 


32 


Military   Tailors  and 
BreechesMakers 

BROOK    STREET, 


W. 
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EARLY  SPRING  BLOUSES 

DESIGNED    AND    MADE    IN    OUR    OWN    WORKROOMS 


Hand-made  BIoum  (as  shttcK),  in  best  Boudoir  or  Studio  Blouse  {as  sketch),  in  Hand-made  Blouse  {as  sketch),  in  rich  Hand  made  Loose  Blouse  (as  '*/'':''); '" 

oiSity  soft  chiffon  over  ring  net,  with  rich  crepe  de  chine,  with  sash  left  loose         printed  ninon  over  net,  with  vest  and  rich  heavy  crepe  de  chine,  with  large 


uUSllIV    SOIL   (;iiIUUll   uvci    iiuK   iici,    Willi  li^ii  i<i,cL/^  *-»t^  viiiiiiii,   "St.**  ^ci£>ii    Mi-sv    tv.'^^  J-.  .....^».    .... _  .  _  _    ,     -. -If  ii  T— 

rest  of  Eold  lace  and  ninon  collar.    In  to  tie  at  sides.     In  white,  navy  tilleul,  high    collar    of   Alencon   lace.        In  a  rever  on  on=  side  of  cream  suzette.      In 

navy,grly,andayarietyoffancycolours.  grey,  rose.  etc.  .  AQlR         variety  of  beautiful  designs,  _q1/.  sky,  vellum,  pink,  ivory,  andoystergrey. 


navy ,  grey,  and  a  variety  of  fancy  colours. 
Price       -       29/6 


Price 


49/6 


39/6 


Price 


.    55/9 


Hand-made  Blouie  (as  sft</cfc),  in  smart  Hand-made  Blouse  (as  sketch),  in  real  Hand-made  Blouse  (as  sketch),  in  rich  Dainty  Blouse  {as  sketch),  in  rich  heavy 
fancy  silk  chiffon  over  colour,  in  soft  rrenchnovelty  cotton  voiles  &  crepons.  heavy  crepe  He  chine,  entirely  hand  12  nioint^  Japanese  silk  entirtlj  hand  made, 
mixed  colourings.     Specially  designed        In  an  immense  variety  of  designs.    Made        made.     In  pink,  ivory,  vellum,  oyster        Can  be  worn  open  or  closed.  1 '^ /Q 

to  wear  with  tweed  suits.      Lace  vest        by  our  own  workers.  t  a  lt\        grey,  black,  navy,  and  sky.  OQ/C  Price  10/I7 

and  aerophane  collar.  ^i  /f\  Price        -        14/y  Price        -        Oy/D        Also  in  rich  crepe  de  chine.  on//; 

Price  <^y  O 


Price 


21/9 


DEBENHAM  ^  FREE  BOD  T 


fDebriihamt  Lujii:rJ) 


JVIGMORE    ST. 


fVELBECK   ST.,    LONDON,    IV. 
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is  against  it ;  unless  a  whole  unit  were  equipped  with  the 
saddle  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Authorities  would 
permit  its  use.  The  colonial  saddle  is  not  sufficiently 
conspicuous  beside  the  regulation  pattern  to  call  for  remark, 
and  consequently  it  passes  for  Service  use  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
this  would  be  the  case  if  the  stock  saddle  were  introduced. 
If,  however,  any  mounted  man  going  on  Service  can  get  a 
stock  saddle  and  get  permission  to  use  it  in  his  daily  work, 
by  all  means  let  him  take  it ;  if  permission  is  lacking,  the 
colonial  pattern  is  the  ne.xt  best  thing,  and  no  question  will 
be  raised  about  using  it. 

Water  Bottles  Again 

In  mentioning  the  ideal  water  bottle  a  week  or  two  ago 
— or  as  nearly  the  ideal  as  is  possible  to  obtain — I  happened 
to  mention  that  it  was  made  of  nickel,  and  consequently 
heavier  than  the  aluminium  article,  and  also  that  its  capacity 
was  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  regulation  article.  These 
two  points  have  been  raised  as  disadvantages,  but  the 
objections  will  not  hold.  As  to  the  weight  the  difference 
between  the  two  patterns  is  a  matter  of  not  more  than  two 
ounces,  and  probably  not  more  than  one  ounce,  for  this 
nickel  bottle  is  very  finely  made,  and  its  very  slight  additional 
weight  is  a  definite  assurance  against  the  leakage  to  which 
the  regulation  pattern  is  subject.  As  regards  capacity,  the 
seasoned  campaigner  knows  that  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
start  drinking  while  on  the  march,  for  if  one  begins  to  dirink 
in  the  morning  a  bottle  with  a  capacity  of  a  gallon  would  not 
be  enough.  The  first  drink  should  be  left,  if  possible,  until 
near  on  midday,  and  after  that  one  should  drink  as  sparingly 
as  possible,  for,  in  addition  to  fostering  a  thirst  by  constantly 
applying  to  the  water  bottle,  one  reduces  one's  power  of 
endurance.  The  man  who  drinks  sparingly  can  do  more  and 
go  farther  than  the  man  who  empties  his  water  bottle  before 
the  day  is  half  through,  and  for  all  reasonable  men  and 
purposes  this  nickel  bottle  contains  an  ample  quantity. 

Electric  Lamps 

The  electric  torch  and  its  variants  are  far  too  often  snares 
and  delusions,  good  only  for  an  extremely  limited  period, 
and  so  flimsily  and  uncertainly  constructed  that  they  cannot 
be  depended  on  for  use  under  any  but  the  most  favourable 
conditions.  There  has  recently  been  put  on  the  market, 
however,  an  electric  lamp  which,  by  means  of  its  press-button 
at  the  top,  will  serve  for  signalling  by  Morse  code,  and  will 
serve  as  a  reading  or  tent  lamp  by  giving  the  button  a  half 
turn.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  neat  leather  case,  which  will  attach 
to  a  Sam  Browne  or  other  belt,  and  the  cover  of  this  case  is 
so  arranged  that  by  pressing  the  button  at  the  top  the  light 
is  cast  almost  directly  downward,  thus  making  map-reading 
by  lamplight  a  perfectly  easy  matter.  Both  lamp  and  case 
are  solidly  and  soundly  constructed,  the  dry  cell  is  a  reliable 
one,  and,  not  least  of  the  advantages  of  this  lamp,  both  it 
and  its  case  are  of  British  make  throughout. 

Vests 

Two  or  three  new  patterns  of  vest  have  recently  come  to 
light,  and  one  of  them  solves  that  old  and  irritating  problem 
of  ventilation  which,  to  the  infantryman  or  man  who  had  to 
undergo  any  amount  of  physical  exertion,  rendered  many 
patterns  of  vest  unsuitable,  although  in  themselves  they  were 
-je.xcellent  things.  Thus  the  oiled  silk  and  fleece  undervest 
'  — an  excellent  thing  for  motorists  and  airmen — was  absolutely 
barred  for  infantry  othcers  and  men,  and  in  a  less  degree  the 
leather  vest  had  disadvantages  for  any  but  cavalry  and 
artillery  officers  and  men  ;  in  a  lesser  degree,  for  the  problem 
of  ventilation  is  never  so  great  with  leather  as  with  oiled  silk 
or  rubber-proofed  fabrics.  But  now  there  has  been  designed 
a  vest  open  all  the  way  down  the  sides  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  breast 
plate  and  back  plate  joined  by  extensions  which  lie  over  the 
top  of  the  shoulders,  with  a  hole  to  put  one's  head  through. 
After  being  slipped  over  the  head  it  is  tied  in  to  the  sides  with 
tapes  under  the  arms  and  again  at  the  lower  edge.  The 
materials  of  which  it  is  made  are  soft  lambskin — an  absolutely 
warm  and  windproof  material — next  the  body,  and  outside 
this,  next  the  tunic,  a  thoroughly  waterproof  fabric.  Thus 
the  garment  is  waterproof,  windproof,  and  warm,  while  the 
0|>ening  down  each  side  ensures  absolutely  perfect  ventilation 
without  detracting  from  the  warmth  of  the  garment ;  the 
openings  are  in  exactly  the  right  places,  and  render  this  about 
the  best  garment,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  infantryman, 
that  has  been  designed  in  vests.  There  are,  of  course,  no 
sleeves  ;  but  it  is  from  nock  to  waist  that  warmth  is  required, 
and  if  this  part  of  the  body  is  adequately  protected  the  arms 
are  not  likely  to  suffer. 

{Continued  un  page  ;U5} 
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for     SHIRTS 

When  ordering  shirts  remember  it's  the  material  which  counts.  Any  good 
outfitter  can  make  a  well-fitting  shirt,  but  YOU  must  choose  the  material. 
Ask  to  see  patterns  of  "  Viyella."  Its  appearance  will  charm  you,  and 
then  it  is  better  than  ordinary  flannel  because  it  absorbs  and  rapidly 
radiates  away  the  moisture  of  the  body,  and  is  soft,  light,  warm,  and  non- 
irritant.  Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly  durable  and  does  not  shrink.  Therefore 
if  you  want  the  best  material  for  shirts  and  pyjamas  insist  on  "  Viyella." 

OF   AUL,   HIGH-CLASS  OUTFITTERS 

//  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining,  please  Write  for  patterns  and  information  to : 
WM.    HOLLINS    Si   CO.,    LTD.    (Wholesale  only).    76a   Viyella  House,  Newgate  Street,  London,   E.G. 


Get  YOUR  Service  Outfit  from 

STUDD    AND 
MILLINGTON 

51   CONDUIT  STREET,   LONDON.  W. 

The  most  sensible  and  practical  Coat 
for  an  ollicer  on  active  service  is  a 

"BRITISH -WARM" 

lined  fleece,  absolutely  waterproof. 
From   3i  guineas. 

MILITARY  GREAT-COATS    AND 
WATERPROOFS  A  SPECIALITE 

STUDD  &  MILLINGTON 

Sporting  it  Military  Tailors 
51  Conduit  Street,  London.  W. 


Officers  expecting  to  go  to  the  Front  should 
inspect  without  delay  my  new  speciality 

The  ''IDEAL''  Fleece  Coat 

Absolutely  the  most  perfect  coat  for  Officers  at  the 
present  time.  Price,  to  measure,   £3      10     0 

' '  The  closely  woven  fabric  has  made  its  appearance  as  a  '  sheepskin  fleece '  —  very  \varm 
and  absolutely  featherweight.  With  an  efficient  waterproof  or  rainproof  coat  for  wet 
weather   this  fleece  coat  is  an  admirable  accessory  to  a  kit." — Land  and  Water,  Dec,  1914. 

Also  White's  New  Military  Rainproof  Slip-on,  Price  £3    3    0 

Without  exception  the  best  value  obtainable.  Superfine  khaki  drill,  lined 
waterproof  silk,  sleeves  and  shoulders  double  material,  skirt  cut  very  full, 
2  ^  yards  round. 

Pallerns  and  full  Price  List  post  free. 


W.  WHITE, 


CIVIL  aod   MILITARY   TTVILOR, 


10  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
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TO  DEFEAT 
GENERAL  WINTER 

You  must  protect 
yourself  from  rain, 
wind, snowaiid  frost. 

Russian  Hood  Scarf  in  fleecy 
wool  material,  12/6 

Poncho  Rug  or  Ground  Sheet 
and  Cape  combined,  in  new 
waterproof  material, "  Marsh- 
proof,"  10,6;  lined  fur,  ;£6  6  o 

Practical  Sleeping  Bag  in 
"  Marshproof,"  lined  fur, 
weighing  only  6i  lbs., 
£5  '5  6 


MARSHALL© 
S>J[ELGROVE 

Special  Department  for  Cam- 
paigning Accessories.  Direct 
Entrance  Corner  of  Oxford 
Street  &   Marylebone  Lane, 

LONDON 


THE  PRICE  OF  THE 

FAMOUS 

12  h.p.  ROVER 

Including,  as  standard  for  1915, 

Domed  Wings. 

Accelerator  in  Water  Circulation, 

Improved  Radiator,  etc., 

REMAINS    AT 


PROMPT 
DELIVERY. 


£350 


PROMPT 
DELIVERY. 


The  Rover  Company,  Ltd.  works  Coventry 

and  It 

S9/6I  New  Oxford  Street,  .         16  Lord  Edward  Street. 

London.  W.C.  '""  Dublin. 
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MATCHES    HAVE 
STOOD  THE  TEST 

of  time,  and  are  always  simple,  safe,  and  reliable. 
They  do  not  spoil  the  cigar,  cigarette,  or  tobacco. 

OUR  SAILORS  AND  SOLDIERS  are  urgent  in  their 
requests  for  matches  to  be  included  with  other 
comforts. 

Bryant  and  May,  Ltd.,  have  produced  an  excellent 
"SERVICE"  MATCH-BOX  COVER  which 
protects  box,  matches,  and  striking  surface  from 
damp  and  rough  usage.  Specially  designed  to 
take  the  boxes  supplied  to  the  Expeditionary  Force. 
Obtainable  everywhere  in  various  metals. 

Bryant  and  May's  "  RED"  SERVICE  MATCH  TIN. 


containing  one  dozen  boxes  of  their  Special  Safety 
Matches  as  sent  by  their  Majesties  The  King  and 
Queen  to  the  Expeditionary  Force,  also  one  Service 
Match  Box  Cover,  is  specially  packed  in  accordance 
with  the  Post  Office  regulations  for  sending  by 
Parcel  Post  to  the  Expeditionary  Force.  Obtain- 
able everywhere. 

THE  £1:1:0  GIFT  CASE  of  Bryant  and  May's 
Special  Safety  Matches  containing  1 008  boxes — (.e., 
one  box  for  every  man  in  a  Battalion — is  packed 
and  tin-lined  in  accordemce  with  the  requirements 
of  the  War  Office.  Sent  carriage  free  to  the 
Expeditionary  Force,  and  with  the  name  of  sender 
enclosed,  for  One  Guinea. 

May  be  ordered  through  alt  Stores,  Grocers,  and  Tobaccoaists,  or  direct  from  the  makers — 

BRYANT  AND  MAY,  LTD., 

Match  Manufacturers  by  Appointment  to  H.M.  The  King, 
FAIRFIELD  WORKS,  BOW.  LONDON.  E. 
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Waterproofers  by  Ai>t>ointtnent 


to  His  Majesty  the  Kino- 


it 


AQUASCUTUM" 

—  Regd. 

OFFICERS'    WATERPROOF 

FIELD    COATS    & 
BRITISH    WARMS 

FOR      ACTIVE      SERVICE 

(Height   and    Chest    Mea.-itireinenl    only    rcquited'i 

A  Reputation  of  over  50  years 
for  supplying  tiie  Waterproof 

THAT  DOES  KEEP  RAIN  OUT 

and    when    Fleece   or    Fur   lined   is   a 
protection  against  wet  and  cold. 


Owing  to  the  continued  and  great  success  of 
the  "Aquascutuiii  "  Coat,  many  inferior  iniit.i- 
tions  are  being  sold.  We  therefore  state  tliat 
the  cloth  and  waterproofing  are  both  specially 
prepared,  and  can  only  be  obtained  from  us  or 
our  appointed  aj^ents.  The  "  Aquasctitum " 
label  in  your  coat  is  a  guarantee  that  you  have 
a  most  reliable  coat. 


A  wet  December  has  proved  to  Officers 
that  if  they  are  to  keep  dry  they  must 
have  an  "Aquascutum." 


Six  Field  Marshals   have  been  supplied 
with  the  celebrated  "Aquascutum"  Coat. 


Nov.  16,  1914. 
I   enclose  cheque  for  British  Warm.    I  am 
more  than  pleased  with  it.     Its  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen.  W.B.D. 


OKFICFK  S    WATr.RI'ROOK 
KIKLIJ    Coat. 


Outfits  Complete  in  48  hours. 


AQUASCUTUM,    Limited 

SPORTING   AND   MIUTAISY    TAILORS. 

100    REGENT   STREET,   LONDON,  W. 
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CHOOSING    KIT 

(Continued  from  page  233) 
The  Perils  of  Glass 

I  own  to  having  recommended  a .  metal-covered  glass 
flask  for  Service  use,  but  the  particular  pattern  to  which 
I  referred  is  no  longer  made,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
seems  to  be  no  flask  obtainable  witli  a  glass  body  which  can 
be  regarded  as  safe  for  Service  use.  The  silver  flask  with 
bayonet  top  is  the  best,  as  it  is  free  from  fear  of  breakage, 
and  throughout  all  one's  kit  glass  should  be  avoided  as  a 
peril.  It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  even  mirrors  of  polished 
nickel  in  place  of  glass  mirrors,  and  the  nickel  pattern  is 
infinitely  preferable.  Glass  is  an  absolute  danger,  for  the 
conditions  to  which  kit  is  subjected  on  Service  are  such  that 
breakages  are  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  and  in  addition  to 
the  danger  of  broken  glass  there  is  also  the  loss  of  some 
p^sibly  indispensable  item  of  outfit.  An  inexperienced 
youth,  surveying  the  water  bottle  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  more  than  once,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  with  a  porcelain  top — which  is  practically  the  same 
thing  as  fitting  a  glass  top.  Had  he  taken  on  Service  a 
water  bottle  with  a  porcelain  top  it  would  certainly  have  got 
broken  sooner  or  later,  and  he  would  possibly  have  been 
minus  a  serviceable  water  bottle  at  the  time  he  needed  it  most. 
A  "  Balaclava  " 

Most  wearers  of  uniform  have  experienced  the  doubtful 
pleasure  of  water  trickling  down  the  back  of  their  necks  in  a 
heavy  rain,  and  many  of  the  "  Balaclava  "  pattern  caps  and 
hoods  permit  this  just  as  much  as  the  ordinary  field-service 
cap.  There  is,  however,  a  "  Balaclava  "  hood  which  prevents 
this,  by  means  of  an  extension  of  the  back  flap,  made  of 
waterproofed  material,  which  comes  down  over  the  back  of 
the  collar  and  carries  the  water  away.  This  particular  cap 
is  made  with  holes  for  the  ears,  so  that  it  can  be  worn  on  duty 
without  affecting  the  hearing,  while  as  a  sleeping  cap  it  has 
little  flaps  inside  which  draw  down  over  the  holes  and  cover 
in  the  ears.  In  addition  to  keeping  the  head  warm,  it  affords 
good  protection  for  neck  and  shoulders. 
A  New  Mess  Tin 

Although  the  article  in  question  goes  by  the  name  of 
"  mess  tin,"  it  is  aluminium  throughout,  and  thus  is  of 
practically  negligible  weight.  The  exterior  tin  forms  a 
cooking  pot  of,  probably,  about  two  pints  capacity,  and  the 
lid  forms  a  frying  pan,  both  of  really  serviceable  dimensions. 
When  the  whole  affair  is  packed,  half  the  interior  of  the  tin  is 
occupied  by  a  semi-circular  vessel  with  separate  hd,  in  which 
the  meat  ration  can  be  carried,  either  cooked  or  uncooked. 
There  are  two  lidded  receptacles  for  the  tea  and  coffee  or 
sugar  rations,  and  yet  another  vessel  which  may  be  used  for 
carrying  pepper  and  salt,  while  the  handle  of  the  outer  vessel 
is  detachable,  can  be  used  either  for  the  cooking  pot  or  the 
frying  pan,  and  its  other  end  forms  a  fork.  Altogether  this 
form  of  mess  tin — featherweight  in  character — is  a  multum  in 
parvo,  and  well  deserving  of  consideration. 
The   "  Leather  Jerkin  " 

Concerning  the  ventilated  vest  with  ties  at  the  sides,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  this  is  also  obtainable  in  leather,  and  in  leather  lined 
with  a  layer  of  oiled  silk  and  another  layer  of  cloth.  Both 
these  patterns  have  patent  buckle  attachments  for  drawing 
up  the  sides  to  fit  the  wearer,  and,  with  the  open  sides,  form 
the  first  practical  attempt  that  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
adapt  a  leather  vest  to  the  needs  of  men  who  have  much 
marching  to  do.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  long 
spell  of  rainy  weather  to  which  Western  Europe  has  been 
subjected  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  will  be  followed  by 
severe  cold,  and  the  spring  is  sure  to  bring  biting  winds  with 
it.  This  is  the  time  at  which  these  leather  vests  are  of  most 
service,  and,  with  the  open  sides  to  admit  of  sufficient 
ventilation  in  the  case  of  infantry  officers  and  men,  this 
adaptation  of  the  old-time  leather  jerkin  will  find  its  way  up 
to  the  firing  line  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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GOOD    QUALITY 

Khaki 
Shirts 

AND     WINDPROOF 

LEATHER  UNDERJACKETS 

A     SPECIALITY 

Send    to-day    for    patterns    and    prices. 

SHIRTS  MADE  TO  MEASURE  ON  THE  PREMISES  IN  2  HOURS 


Eatablished 
80    YEARS. 


The    Regulation    British -made    "Smith's" 
ELECTRIC  SIGNALLING  &  READING  LAMP 

< ^I'ush-piccc 

This  view  shows  the  importance 
of  the  Lamp  for  map  and 
despatch  reading.  The  push- 
piece  can  be  operated  on  without 
opening  the  case,  and  the  case 
can  be  detached  without  un- 
buckling the  belt.  Suitable  for 
any  climate  and  waterproof. 
Batteries  "  British  Made." 

Price   complete,     ly/O 

Including  two  extra  bulbs  in  lid. 

Extra  batteries i/6  each 

Extra  bulbs        i/-  each 

In  ordering  Extra  Batteries  the  following 
will  be  sufficient ; — 

'-_.     ,  __  f^  Post  immediately Batteries  No.  295 

i.Ue  of  Lamp,  5I  X3I  )■  ij  inches.  

S     9MITI-I    Xr    ^r>M     I  TD.,  TRAFALGAH   SQ.,  LONDON.  W.C. 
COlVIlin    OC    OVJiy,   L,  and  68  PICCADILLY.  LONDON.  W. 

^^^  Holders  O/Jive  Royal  Warrants.    (Established  1S51.J  ^^^— *  — ^^^^^^^^^— 


10/-    Post    Free. 

(£400  per  1,000) 

Three- fold  {leather, 
rubber-tissue,  lineiijeli), 
absolutely  waterproof 
but  ventilated,  for 
Cavalry.Naval  Officers 
and  Airmen.         15/6 

Extra  Special  Quality, 
lined,  with  "V"  front, 
forOfficers'tun  ics.  21/- 


The  O.W. 
Leather 
Cuirass 

(LEATHER  JERKIN) 

This  CUIRASS  is  soft 
and  pliable  as  a  glove 
and  warm  as  fur,  but 
CANNOT,  unlike 
EVERY  description  of 
hair,  fur,  or  raw  wool, 
breed  3uiosijh'o[  "  ver- 
min." It  weighs  only  a 
few  ounces  and  permits 
(when  desired)  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air.  It  is 
practically  waterproofand 
ABSOLUTELY  wind- 
proof.  Both  sides  m.ay  be 
completely  closed  to  en- 
tirely envelop  and  fully 
protect  ALL  the  vital 
organs,  and  then  it  neither 
impedes  movement  nor 
causes  discomfort.  The 
size  can  be  adjusted  to 
ANY  figure  from  34- in. 
to  43  in.  waist.  It  is  the 
ideal  gift  for  YOUR 
soldier    or     sailor     boy. 


O.W.     Cuirass     Syndicate 

33     Foubert's     Place,     Regent     Street,     W. 


GUN 
DEAFNESS 
PREVENTED 


DEAFNESS  IS  A  TRIAL  THAT  CANNOT  BE 
BORNE    PATIENTLY. 

There  are  many  men  home  from  the  front  suffering  keenly 
from  this  affliction,  which  is  much  less  easily  cured  than 
prevented.  Let  us  then  prevent  it.  This  is  immensely 
simplified  by  the  invention  of  Harbutt's 

PATENT 

FIBROUS    PLASTICINE 

A  small  piece  made  into  a  plug  and  placed  in  each  ear  effectu- 
ally cuts  up  the  nerve-shattering  concussions  while  interfering 
but  little  with  ordinary  conversation,  the  word  of  command,  or 
the  bugle  call ;  and  the  price  is  only  yd.,  in  a  strong  tin  box, 
post  paid.  Every  man  at  the  Front  ought  to  have  a  box. 
Send  one  to  your  friend  there. 
HARBUTTS  PLASTICINE,  LTD.,  50   BATHAMPTON,  BATH. 
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THE   COUNTRY    HOUSE    LIBRARY 


THE  NEAR  EAST* 

To  all  those  whose  desire  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  Near  East  has  been 
whetted  by  the  events  of  the  last  two  years,  this  book 
will  make  a  very  strong  appeal  :  on  the  one  hand  because 
the  troubles  in  that  part  of  the  world  are  not  yet  over,  and 
on  the  other  because  the  authors  tell  their  tale  with  great 
frankness  and  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
people  with  which  it  deals.  The  value  of  the  work  is  con- 
siderably enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  a  brief  account  of 
Armenian  history,  culture  and  characteristics,  in  which  the 
position  of  Armenians  in  various  parts  of  the  world  is  dealt  with. 

The  sickening  story  of  repression  and  massacre  by  the 
Turks,  so  often  described  in  the  daily  papers,  is  here  retold 
from  details  furnished  by  those  whose  lives  had  been  provi- 
dentially spared  from  the  Turkish  sword.  That  such  horrible 
cruelty  should  be  possible  in  this  century  is  fearful  enough 
to  contemplate,  but  when  one  understands  that  it  is  generally 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Turkish  Government  in  following 
a  settled  policy,  it  becomes  intolerable.  The  impoverish- 
ment of  the  peasantry  by  the  imposition  of  heavier  and  heavier 
taxes  ;  the  denial  of  ordinary  justice  to  them  in  law  ;  the 
use  made  of  the  Kurds  in  harassing  the  poor  Armenians 
would  alone  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  flight  to  other  countries 
where  industry  and  worth  are  recognised  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  wondered  at  that,  as  we  are  told  by  the  authors,  over 
7,000  Armenian  emigrants  crossed  the  frontier  into  Russia 
in  the  first  ten  months  of  last  year.  It  is  to  Russia  that  the 
Armenians  are  eagerly  looking  for  succour,  and,  we  are  told, 
they  have  always  the  contrast  before  them  of  Russian  and 
Turkish  Armenia.  They  know  that  Russia,  at  least, 
provides  elementary  justice. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  European  intervention 
are  great,  but  the  obUgations  of  European  civilisation  are 
greater,  and  the  following  extract,  from  the  chapter  headed 
"  The  Function  of  the  Powers,"  is  of  interest.  "  Even 
Tencophils  admit  that  intervention  and  European  control 
are  required.  This  is  a  conviction  all  the  more  mighty, 
because  it  is  combined  with  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  Turks. 
To  bring  about  that  intervention,  through  the  constitutional 
action  of  Europe  ...  is  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  diplomacy 
— one  of  the  first  duties  of  civilisation." 

*  "  Travel  and  Politics  in  Armenia."  By  Noel  Buxton,  M.P.,  and 
the  Rev.  H.  Buxton.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.)     5s.  net. 

THE  HYPOTHETICAL  RIVER* 

NOT  even  Dr.  Cook  came  in  for  more  criticism  over  his 
alleged  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  than  did  Colonel 
Roosevelt  over  his  announcement  of  a  new  river,  and 
there  is  yet  more  than  one  opinion  on  the  subject  of  that 
river.  But  one  who  settles  to  the  reading  of  this  book  may 
forget  controversy  for  a  time,  for  it  is  a  fascinating  record  of 
travel  and  adventure,  a  mine  of  natural  history,  written  in 
the  strenuous  style  that  one  might  expect  from  the  exponent 
of  the  strenuous  life.  The  disputed  river  is  but  a  mere 
incident  to  the  story,  and  we  commend  the  book  to  the 
notice  of  all  in  search  of  a  really  good  work  on  travel  in 
general  and  the  South  American  Continent  in  particular. 


*  "  Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness.' 
(John  Murray.)     i8s.  net. 


By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


CHALK  STREAMS* 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  books  that  has  recently 
been  written  on  chalk  stream  fishing  is  the  well- 
known  Seaforth  and  Soforth's  "  Minor  Tactics,"  and  we 
welcome  the  advent  of  the  second  edition.  Not  only  does  it 
makeinteresting  reading  to  the  fisherman  who  knows  all  there  is 
to  be  learnt  about  the  chalk  stream— if  such  a  lucky  individual 
exists — but  the  book  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  anglers 
who  desire  to  catch  trout  and  find  no  pleasure  in  using  the 
dry-fly,  simply  because  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  do,  on  days 
when  the  floating  lure  is  obviously  the  correct  thing  to  use. 
Seaforth  and  Soforth  shows  how  the  wet-fly  properly  employed 
will  account  for  those  trout  who  up  to  now  have  been  the 
bane  of  the  dry-fly  man's  existence,  viz.,  the  bulger,  the 
tailer,  and  the  trout  in  the  glassy  glide.  In  this  most 
instructive  book  he  deals  in  turn  with  every  difficulty  the 
chalk  stream  angler  is  faced  with,  and  in  easy  conversational 
English  points  out  the  strategy  and  tactics  to  be  employed. 
Seaforth  and  Soforth  started  life  as  a  wet-fly  man,  was  con- 
verted with  many  others  some  years  ago  to  the  dry-fly  cult,  and 
since  then,  by  careful  study  of  trout,  their  habits,  and  food 
supply,  has  gradually  gone  back  to  his  old  love  again,  although 
he  admits  the  superiority  of  the  dry-fly  in  some  conditions. 
There  are  chapters  on  fly  dressing,  hints  on  the  use  of  the 
rod  and  landing  net,  and  not  the  least  interesting  feature 
is  the  short  treatise  on  faith  as  a  factor  in  angling.  "  Minor 
Tactics  "  is  a  book  that  every  fisherman  should  possess,  for 
a  careful  study  of  its  pages  cannot  fail  to  improve  his  know- 
ledge of  fish  lore,  and  incidentally  increase  the  size  of  his 
baskets. 

•  "  Minor  Tactics  of  the  Chalk  Stream."  By  G.  E.  M.  Skues. 
(Seaforth  and  Soforth).  (Adam  and  Charles  Black,  London). 
Price  3s.  6d. 

THE  KING  OF  THE  DARK  CHAMBER* 

THIS  little  book  is  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  works 
of  this  author,  now  so  familiar  and  beloved  by  the 
reading  pubhc,  and  in  every  way  fulfils  expectations, 
and  is  equal  to  the  best  of  his  others.  The  theme,  which  at 
first  seems  a  trifle  obscure,  develops  great  beauty  and  clear- 
ness, and  the  poetry  of  the  thought  and  language  quite 
reaches  the  height  we  have  come  to  expect  of  this  great  poet. 

Mr.  Tagore  always  brings  to  his  work  an  exceptional 
knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  life  ;  and  to  idlers  in  letters,  as 
well  as  the  student,  the  revelation  brought  by  his  insight 
appeals  with  great  force,  partly  because  of  its  charm  and 
partly  because  Mr.  Tagore  has  a  profound  understanding, 
too,  of  the  tendencies  of  modern  thought,  and  gives  his 
interpretations  in  a  manner  at  the  same  time  practical  and 
poetical.  We  heartily  recommend  "  The  King  of  the  Dark 
Chamber  "  to  all  lovers  of  beautiful  language  and  beautiful 
thought. 

•  "  The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber."  By  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)     4s.  6d.  net. 


STORIES  FROM  THE  EAST* 

A  SERIES  of  short  stories  which  first  appeared  in  The 
Times  of  India  newspaper,  and  have  been  translated 
as  literally  as  possible  from  the  original  Marathi.  The 
author  reminds  us,  as  in  England  the  fairy  stories  are  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  so  in  the  East  the  old 
nursery  tales  pass  along  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  first 
half-dozen  stories  explain  the  connection  with  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  the  days  of  the  week,  so  that  each  separate  week 
has  its  own  separate  tale,  of  which  the  children  never  grow 
weary,  for  in  nurseries  Indian  as  well  as  English  tales  are 
loved  the  better  when  no  longer  new  and  when  the  end  is 
known,  and,  therefore,  better  understood  by  the  tiny,  round- 
eyed  listeners.  When  we  commence  our  stories  with  the 
expression  "  Once  upon  a  time,"  all  the  fairy  stories  here 
narrated  take  place  in  "  Atpat  Town,"  which  literally  means 
"  The  City  Splendid,"  and  in  tales  is  simply  a  fabulous  city. 

♦ "  Deccan     Nursery     Tales."         By     C.     A.     Kincaid,     C.V.O. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)     4s.  6d. 


HORSE    SALES 

Leicester. — Messrs.  Warner,  Sheppard  &  Wade  held  a  sale  at 
the  repository  on  Saturday,  January  9.  Trade  was  sharp,  and  some 
good  prices  were  realised,  the  following  being  the  principal  : — 

Gns.  Gns. 

Prince  John  130    Gadeby    IW 

Chestnut  gelding    54     Hubert    »» 

Chestnut  gelding    40     Kilkenny »^ 

Fertilizer  II 62     Grey  geldint;  f> 

Bay  Ally 30    Chestnut  gelding    oo 

Limerick     30 


Various  rumours  have  recently  been  circulated  (the  origm  of 
which  it  is  impossible  at  the  moment  to  trace)  that  liluebell  Metal 
Polish,  which  has  such  an  enormous  sale  in  this  country,  is  not  only 
not  a  British  made  article,  but  that  it  is  actually  connected  with 
German  enterprise.  Such  a  statement,  if  uncontradicted,  would 
undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  popularity  and  sale 
of  this  largely  used  polish.  Messrs.  Reckitt  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Hull  and 
London,  the  well-known  proprietors  of  Reckitt's  Blue,  Robin  Starch, 
Enameline,  etc.,  are  the  actual  and  sole  proprietors  of  the  Bluebell 
Metal  PoUsh,  which  is  entirely  British  and  always  has  been,  and  is 
manufactured  solely  at  their  Fulham  Works,  London,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  them  to  make  this  fact  public.  The  same  is  true  of  the  popular 
Brasso  and  Shinio  Metal  Polishes,  both  of  which  are  entirely  British 
made  and  owned. 
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MAJOR  J.   H.   S.   DIMMER,  V.C. 

This  officer  served  his  machine  gun  during  the  attack  at  Klein  Zillebcke  until  he  had  been 
shot  five  times — ^thrce  times  by  shrapnel  and  twice  by  bullets — and  continued  at  his  post  until 
his  gun  was  destroyed.  For  this  act  of  bravery  he  was  awarded  the  V.C,  also  the  new 
decoration — the  Military  Cross. 
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L  A  JN  D     AMU     W  A  r  E  K 


THE  PART  PLAYED  BY  RAILWAYS  IN 

MODERN    WARFARE 


By  "  A.M.I. C.E." 


A 


LTHOUGH  the  great  war  now  raging  has  with 
some  justice  been  called  a  "  motor  war,"  owing 
to  the  enormous  use  made  of  motor  transport, 
it  might  even  more  truly  be  described  as  a 
"  railway  war."  Although  motor  transport  has 
played  a  great  part  in  facilitating  the  movements  of  \ast 
armies,  in  feeding  the  large  masses,  and  in  providirg  ti  em 
with  stores  and  ammunition,  the  railways  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  the  chief  means  of  transportation. 

The  Franco-German  War  of  1S70-71  was  really  the  firi-t 
great  conflict  in  which  railways  became  an  important  element 
of  strategy  and  tactics,  and  since  that  date  there  have  onl\- 
been  two  land  campaigns  of  first-class  importance  in  which 
they  were  used  to  a  large  extent,  namely,  the  South  African 
and  Russo-Japanese  wars.  Unfortunately,  both  campaigns 
were  conducted  in  sparsely  populated  districts  provided 
with  very  few  railway  facilities,  and  as  these  wars  were 
fought  outside  Europe  but  little  attention  was  directed  to 
the  work  of  the  railways. 

A  Commission  of  railway  investigation,  instituted  by  the 
French  Government  during  the  armistice  in  1871,  stated  that 
a  railway  is  a  docile  and  powerful  instrument  which  should 
be  used  with  intelligence.  Its  numerous  and  disciplined 
staff  is  accustomed  to  obeying  precise  orders  emanating  from 
one  authority,  and  is,  of  course,  completely  bewildered  when 
contradictory  instructions  are  sent  in  from  different  quarters 
at  the  same  time.  The  Commission  reported  that  this 
important  element  of  useful  working  had  been  compleleh 
overlooked  in  the  Franco-Gerrran  War,  and  this  was  proved 
by  numerous  facts.  In  consc  q  lence  of  different  orders, 
counter  orders,  too  frequent  requisitions  frcm  military 
authorities  causing  fatal  delays  and  blocking  up  the  sidings, 
fighting  between  generals  for  priority  of  trains,  etc.,  the 
French  railways  were  hopelessly  crippled  during  the  best 
part  of  the  war.  On  January  15,  1871,  6,500  vans  were 
immobilised  for  such  reasons  at  a  single  spot  on  the  Paris- 
Lyons-Mediterranee  Railway.  Inexperience  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  railways  for  military  purposes  resulted  in  tl.e 
accumulation  of  abundant  provisions  at  one  place,  while  at 
other  places  the  armies  lacked  everything.  During  the 
march  of  Bourbaki's  army  an  obstruction  in  the  station  of 
Clairsal  resulted  in  15,000  men  remaining  eight  days  and 
nights  in  the  cars  with  food  for  three  days  only.  The 
Commission  reported  that  the  capabilities  of  railway  trans- 
ports are  practically  indefinite  and  are  only  limited  by  the 
amount  of  rolling  stock  available.  The  Eastern  Railway  of 
France  transported  on  an  average  12,000  to  15,000  men  per 
day,  with  cavalry,  artillery,  and  war  material,  the  trains 
following  each  other  every  hour  or  half-hour.  Each  train 
usually  contained  1,200  men  or  a  battery  of  artillery.  Vinoy's 
army — 50,000  strong,  with  artillery — was  transported  in 
thirty  hours,  while  on  November  22,  1870,  100,000  men  were 
concentrated  at  le  Mans  in  three  days  by  three  different 
railway  linos. 

The  French  admitted  that  the  Germans  made  more 
efficient  use  of  the  PVench  lines  than  they  did  themselves, 
because  the  German  railways  were  being  managed  by  a 
G.)vernment  Commission  which  had  absolute  control  over  all 
the  different  railway  companies.  This  arrangement  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  same  as  that  instituted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  Great  Britain. 

During  the  war  of  1870  the  ordinary  passenger  and  goods 
t  Mffic  of  the  German  railways  dwindled  to  practically  nothing, 
the  principal  business  consisting  in  moving  troops,  forwarding 
siege  guns,  ammunition,  convoys  of  provisions  and  stores, 
and  in  bringing  back  from  France  many  numerous  trains  of 
sick  and  wounded,  as  well  as  prisoners  of  war.  Of  the  French 
aTny  captured  at  Metz  70,000  were  sent  off  by  railway 
through  Saarbriicken,  whilst  85,000,  with  an  escort  of  16  for 
every  100,  were  forwarded  by  rail  to  Germany  via  Trier. 
Passenger  carriages  were  requisitioned  and  furnished  by 
every  German  railway  company  in  proportion  to  the  means 
at  its  command,  and  five  trains,  with  2,000  prisoners  in  each, 
left  Metz  every  day.  Within  two  weeks  after  the  declaration 
of  war  the  Germans  laid  10  miles  of  railway  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the  fortress  of  Germersheim,  to 
Graben,  near  Bruchsal,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  from 
Worms  to  Germersheim.  This  short  line  proved  of  great 
strategical  importance,  and  was  found  of  immense  use  for 
the  rapid  conveyance  of  troops.  With  the  fall  of  Toul  and 
Metz  the  Germans  obtained  uninterrupted  communication 
between  Germany  and  Nanteuil,  about  4O  miles  from  Paris. 


The  French  destroyed  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Marne, 
and  consequently  the  Germans  had  to  send  their  siege  guns 
from  this  point  to  Paris  by  road.  The  Eastern  Railway 
Company  of  France  suffered  most  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans, 
as  this  railway  was  entirely  in  their  possession.  Its  loss  in 
rolling  stock  was,  however,  small,  as  most  of  it  was  brought 
safely  to  the  main  station  in  Paris  before  the  German  ad\ance. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  war  of  1870  was  the  very 
important  arrangement  carried  out  between  the  English  and 
German  Governments,  by  which  the  English  overland  mails 
to  India  and  Australia  were  diverted  from  the  French  route 
and  conveyed  through  Germany  to  Munich,  and  then  over 
the  Brenner  Railway  to  Verona,  whence  they  passed  through 
Italy  to  Brindisi  and  shipped  to  Alexandria. 

Up  to  the  present  war  railways  in  this  country  have 
never  been  called  upon  to  handle  such  a  volume  of  traffic  as 
has  been  necessitated  by  the  transport  of  the  Expeditionary 
Force  to  France,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  movements 
of  Territorials  and  Kitchener's  Army,  but  those  familiar  with 
our  railways  have  always  felt  confident  that  at  the  critical 
moment  the  railway  companies  would  not  be  found  wanting. 

In  the  South  African  War  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway  did  admirable  work.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Company  stated  that  between  October  20,  1899,  and  Saturday, 
F"ebruary  3,  1900,  there  had  been  embarked  at  the  Company's 
wharves  at  Southampton  3,244  (jfficcr-,  114,933  men,  12,929 
horses,  267  guns,  and  997  military  wagons,  with  10,000  tons 
of  stores  and  ammunition.  This  traffic  was  conveyed  over 
the  line  in  592  special  trains,  and  in  no  case  was  a  transport 
delayed  by  the  train  service. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  troops  and 
material  handled  on  specific  days  on  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway.  All  this  traffic  was  carried  at  a  time 
wl;en  trade  was  excellent,  and  in  no  case  was  the  ordinary 
public  train  service  interfered  with  : — 


Officers 

Military 

Date,      iSrg. 

and  Men. 

Horses. 

Guns. 

\Vaj;oiis 

Friday,  Oct.  20 

•      45f>6 

16 

5 

■         38 

Saturday,  Oct.  21  .  . 

.       5048 

103 

20 

.         89 

Sunday,  Oct.  22      .  . 

.       4859 

524 

9 

27 

Monday,   Oct.  23     . . 

•       4255 

•        437 

5 

•         38 

luesday,  Oct.  24    . . 

.        1581 

272 

9 

41 

Saturday,  Nov.  4    .  . 

■       365^          • 

•        344        • 

2 

8 

Saturday,   Nov.   11 .  . 

.        2222 

6 

I 

5 

Wednesday,  Nov.   15 

828 

406 

12 

42 

The  London  and  North-Western  Railway  also  shipped  a 
large  number  of  troops  from  Liverpool  and  other  places. 
The  companv  brought  them  from  various  parts  of  London 
and  the  country.  In  connection  with  the  South  African  War 
this  company  carried  62,071  troops,  126  guns  and  horses  in 
359  special  trains  without  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
traffic.  Lord  Roberts,  in  his  report  on  the  field  transport, 
referring  to  the  Railways  Department,  said  that  the  difficult 
and  arduous  work  performed  by  this  department  reflected 
the  greatest  credit  upon  all  concerned.  From  Capetown  to 
Pretoria  is  1,040  miles,  and  Pretoria  to  Komati  Poort  is 
292  miles  more  and,  considering  the  enormous  length  of  line 
to  protect,  it  was  a  wonderful  achievement  to  carry  an  army 
of  250,000  men  with  all  their  equipment  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country. 

(To  be  coiilinued). 


Terms  of  Subscription  to 

"THE    COUNTY     GENTLEMAN 

LAND    AND    WATER" 

(ESTABLISHED    1862). 

AT  HOME— Twelve  Months          -        -        £18  0 

CANADA— Twelve  Months             -         -         £1   10  6 

ELSEWHERE  ABROAD— Twelve  Months£l   U  0 

Tlie  above  rates  include  all  Special  Numbers  and  Postage, 


BACK  COPIES  of  "LAND  AND  WATER,"  containing  the 
series  of  Articles  bv  HILAIRE  BELLOC,  "THE  WAR  BY 
LAND  "  ;  and  FRED.  T.  JANE,  "  THE  WAR  BY  WATER  ;  " 
together  with  a  valuable  reference,  "THE  TOI'0(;RAPHICAL 
GUIDE,  '  can  be  obtained  through  any  Newsagent,  or  on 
application  to  the  Offices  of  "LAND  AND  WATER,"  Ckntral 
House,   Kin<;swav.  W.C. 
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FoRTNUM  &  Mason 


Mess  Purveyors 
for   the    Front 


By  Ai>i>ointmeni, 


execute    orders,    singly    or    at     stated     intervals,    for    thousands    of 
Naval    and    Military     Officers    on    Active    Service. 

Fortnum  &  Mason  supply  carefully  selected  articles  to  large 
numbers  of  Regiments  and  Batteries  (and  separate  companies)  in 
France.  The  prices  are  strictly  competitive,  and  the  unique  and 
up-to-date  experience  of  the  Firm  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those 
interested,  and  particularly  Mess  Presidents. 

Special  Catalogues  for  Household  Use,  Ordinary  Export,  or 
the    Front,    are   sent   on   application. 

FORTNUM  &  MASON 


182    Piccadilly,    London,    W. 


TD. 


Telegrams  :  "  FORTNUM.  LONDON." 


Telephone:    REGENT  41. 


HOIKI.  CECIL 

i 

THE 

COST  of  LIVING  REDUCED 

DURING  THE  WAR 

Hilaire  Relloc 

has    written    a    fascinating     article 
entitled  "  Can  the  Loser  Pay  ?  "  and 
in   it   he   tells,   with    his   customary 
soundness   and    brilliancy,    how,    at 
the  end  of  this  present  world-war, 
the    conquered    nation,    beaten     to 
their  knees,  will  pay  "through  the 
nose  "  and  continue  to  pay  for  years 
and    years    to    come.       Mr.    Belloc 
throws  a  new  light  on  the  question 
of  war  indemnities  and  his  splendid 
article    is    published   exclusively   in 
the  current    (February)    number   of 

N  A  SB'S 

AND    PALL    MALL    MAGAZINE 

on  sale  by  all  netvsagenls — 6d.  a  copy. 

Exceptional  inclusive   terms  to  resi- 
dents and  special  rates  for  Officers. 

Self-contained  Suites  and  Bedrooms 
with  Private  Bathrooms. 

Telephone:    GERRARD    60.                                  ^Pply.      MANAGER. 
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SHELL 

is  the  spirit  of 

the   Allies. 


Larger  quantities  of  'Shell'  than  of  any 
other  Petrol  are  being  used  by  the  Navy 
and  in  every  branch  of  Military  Service. 
Any  statement  that  other  suppliers'  Spirit 
is  used  as  largely  by  our  Forces  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  facts.  *  Shell '  is 
working  for  the  Allies  only,  and  therefore 
for  you.  Be  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  and 
use   *  Shell.*      Refuse   any   other   Spirit. 
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Through  the  Eyes 
OF  A  Woman 

The  Garden  in  War  Time 

EVERYI^ODY  loves  a  garden,  and  one  of  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  is  the  writing  of  many 
gardening  books.  The  possession  of  even  a  few- 
yards  of  ground  seems  to  draw  its  owner  towards 
the  craft  of  the  pen.  People  who  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  would  have  remained  silent  feel  inspired  to 
record  their  gardening  experiences.  They  are  helped  out  on 
every  side.  Nearly  all  the  great  poets  have  expressed 
beautiful  thoughts  in  beautiful  language  on  man's  "  purest 
pleasure."  Some  personal  notes,  combined  with  aptly 
chosen  quotations  and  attractively  illustrated,  form  the 
somewhat  slight  basis  of  many  a  gardening  book-  and, 
what  is  more,  many  a  gardening  book  that  is  infinitely  well 
worth  the  reading  from  every  amateur's  point  of  view. 

Quite  recently  one  of  the  more  modest  of  these 
publications  reached  me.  It  was  a  small  booklet  of  perhaps 
sixteen  pages,  and  there  was  not  a  dull  word  in  it  from  start 
to  finish.  The  history  of  gardening  was  its  fascinating 
subject,  and  the  writer  had  evidently  made  it  his  very  happy 
hobby  as  well  as  study.  There  was  a  delightful  note  of 
personal  enjoyment  through  every  one  of  his  strictly  limited 
pages. 

The  war  news  that  morning  had  not  been  particularly 
cheerful,  and  this  booklet  seemed  to  promise  a  welcome 
relief  from  war-time  thoughts.  And  so  it  proved  for  a  short 
while,  until  in  course  of  time  the  writer  traced  the  history  of 
gardening  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  this  time  we  learn  the  garden  of  a  house  was  as 
important  as  the  rooms  of  the  house  itself.  Every  housewife 
was  her  own  manufacturer.  Through  the  good  services  of 
her  garden  she  made  cordials,  potions,  preserves,  lotions, 
essences,  and  soaps.  Every  foot  of  ground  was  cultivated, 
and  all  that  grew  had  its  very  definite  purpose.  It  must  not 
be  wasted,  but  in  course  of  time  gathered  and  used  in  the 
making  of  some  household  necessity. 

Then  once  more  the  mind  played  its  accustomed  trick. 
Try  though  we  will,  touch  on  any  topic  we  may,  one  and  all 
lead  back  to  the  same  absorbing  subject.  Even  this  picture 
of  a  sixteenth-century  garden  followed  the  inevitable  rule, 
and  thought  turned  from  it  to  the  war.  As  time  goes  on  we 
are  all  bound  to  think  more  seriously  of  the  food  question. 
Unlike  our  ancestors,  we  no  longer  manufacture  at  home. 
We  are  dependent  for  our  daily  bread  upon  many  sources, 
most  of  which  are  beyond  our  immediate  control.  It  would 
look  as  if  our  forebears  had  infinitely  the  best  of  it.  And 
that  being  so,  can  we  in  the  present  day,  in  any  way,  follow 
their  example. 

Gardening  as  a   Business 

We  seem  to  have  wandered  far  from  the  time  when 
everybody  baked  their  own  bread,  killed  their  own  meat, 
and  furnished  all  the  contents  of  their  store  cupboards 
themselves.  Instead,  we  deal  with  some  great  store  which 
supplies  us  with  every  detail  from  flour  down  to  boot  buttons. 
Numbers  of  people  live  in  great  towns  possessing  not  so  much 
as  one  half-inch  of  land,  while  even  those  who  Uve  in  the 
country  have  little  notion  of  turning  their  land  to  their 
profit.  And  the  result  is  simple.  We  are  all  the  slaves  of 
fortune.  We  depend  upon  others  for  every  necessary  of  life. 
It  is  an  artificial  way  of  hving,  and  is  therefore  at  any  time 
likely  to  be  upset  by  an  artificial  set  of  circumstances.  A 
gamble  in  wheat  in  the  United  States  of  America  spells 
privation  in  many  a  home  in  England,  and  so  do  other  causes 
equally  as  wanton. 

This  is  the  eleventh  hour,  and  it  is  too  late  to  funda- 
mentally change  the  mode  of  living  of  millions  of  people. 
It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to  husband  every  resource  we 
have.  The  lucky  possessors  of  gardens  can  see  that  every 
square  inch  is  utihsed  and  that  none  of  the  produce  is  wasted. 
They  may,  indeed,  if  good  fortune  be  with  us,  find  they  have 
never  enjoyed  their  garden  to  the  full  until  this  present  year 
of  grace.  Gardening  as  an  amusement  is  one  thing, "  but 
gardening  for  both  amusement  and  benefit  is  another.  Every 
cabbage  has  its  economic  value  now.  It  is  a  more  important 
vegetable  than  it  was  a  short  twelve  months  ago,  when  flippant 
folk  looked  upon  it  as  an  evil,  but  fortunately  an  unnecessary 
one.  Potatoes,  again,  deserve  far  more  consideration  than 
has  hitherto  fallen  to  their  lot.  We  can  hardly  cultivate  too 
many  or  give  them  too  much  space,  even  if  we  abandon  some 
of  our  flower  beds  to  do  so. 


^imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 

I  How  to  help  Tommy  Atkins  1 

=  We  cannot  all  go  out  to  fight,  but  we  can  z 

^  all  do  something  to  help  our  soldiers  who  ~ 

—  are  fighting  our  battles  and  defending  the  = 

r—  honour  of  our  native  land,  and  in  this  way  ^ 

^  contribute  to  their  well-being  and  efficiency  ^ 

I  SEND  HIM  A  FLASK  OF  \ 

I  HORLICH  S  I 


i  MALTED  MILK  TABLETS 


Invaluable  to  a  soldier 
in  the  field  and  most 
efficient  in  relieving 
hunger  and  thirst 
and  preventing  fatigue. 

We  will  send  post  free  to  any 
address  a  flask  of  these  delicious 
and  sustaining  food  tablets  and 
a  neat  vest  pocket  case  on 
receipt  of  1/6.  If  the  man  is  on 
active  service,  be  particular  to 
give  his  name,  regimental 
number,  regiment,  brigade  and 
division. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  in  con- 
venient pocket  flasks,  1/»  each. 
Larger  sizes,  1/6,  2/6  and  11/- 


Libcral  Sample  sent  post  free  for  3d.  in  stamps. 


HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  Co..      = 
SLOUGH,  BUCKS.  | 

riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiir; 


RUGS!  RUGS!!  RUGS!!! 

WE    WANT    5^000— 

OLD    OR    NEW 

HAVE  YOU  SENT  ANY  YET? 

If  you  have  not,  please  send  as  soon  as  possible. 
If   you  have,  please  get  your  friends  to  help. 


THE  BRITISH  ARMY  HORSES 
AT  THE  FRONT  NEED  THEM 
BADLY  DURING  THE  COLD 
WINTER  MONTHS,  AND  WE 
ARE  GETTING  URGENT 
DEMANDS      FOR     THEM. 


The  R.S.P.C.A.  FUND  for  Sick  and  Wounded  Horses,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  is  THE  ONLY 
ORGANISATION  APPROVED  BY  THE  ARMY  COUNCIL 
for  aiding   the    British    Horses   at   the    Front. 

E.  G.  FAIRHOLME,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Fund, 
105,  Jermyn  Street.  London,  S.W. 
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Smoking  Mixture. 


MitD  and 

MEDIUM. 


CONTENTMEMT 
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John  Player  a,  SoNS^Nokkingham. 


OFTHE  PEOPLE:- 

7?i6  simple  /iberal  and 

comprehensive  policies 
issued  b\j  me 

NORTH  BRITISH&MERCANTILE 

INSURANCE  CO.  Estublish&dJ60y 

FUntlsJ'Zd,  500,000 

U)N0ONt-  61  THBEADNEEDLE  ST.E.C.  EDINBURGH:-  64^  PRINCES  ST.' 


i 


Begin  to   use 

OLD 


Jijoicingj 


TRIAL  COUPON  , 

Plea&»  aond  r-#  o  ("a)  Bag  oP  O'd  *3a.labar- 
Poi  Oog  onW  c>upDy  Biscuits  FREE,  i  hav« 
rto*-  Msed   Hic"i    be*or#.     I  enclose  3*?    for 

N*a.-n« _^ 

Ad^rass 

Preus.  .^..tv   o..orl^  c..d  oddnsi  -  OEPT  A   THE  010 

CALABA«  BISCUIT  Co- LIVERPOOL     CfNGLANO 


PETDOfi&PUPPY 
BISCUITS 
-FREE  - 

PURE  CRISP 
&WHOLESOME 
FOR    DOQa 


HJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIItllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllL^ 

OX  WAGON     I 
at  Oporto  I 


showing  how  Harvey's  Hunting  ^ 

Port     is    conveyed     from     the  ~ 

Lodges  for  shipment  to  Bristol.  — 

I  HARVEY'S 'HUNTING  PORT' I 

~                         42/-    per   doi.                          Samp'e    Bottle    3/6    post    free.  SS 

S                      Supplied  to  Messes  and  Clubs  m  all  parts  of  the  world.  ~ 

S                    By  arrangement   with   the    Mi'iiary    Forwarding  Officer  S 

—  at  Southampton,  Officers"   Messes  of  the   British    Expe-  S 
S                      ditionary   Force  can  now  be  supplied.       Single  bottles  S 

—  can  also  be  sent  to  Officers  by  the  medium  of  parcel  post.  S 
~                                           Full  "Price  List  on  application.  ^ 

I  John   Harvey  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bristol.  E 

~                                   By   Appointment   to   H.M.   KING    GEORGE   V.  ~ 

HJlllllllllllilHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIMIIJillillillllllllllim 


Ounlop  tyres  represent  the  highest  form  of  fyre  lecurily  in  which 
the  motorist  can  invest.  Other  tyres  are  beaded-edge  and  nothing 
else.  The  Dunlop  tyre  is  beaded-edge  and  gill-edge.  Like  Consols 
(but  for  a  different  reas.yn)  the  prices  of  Dunlop  lyres  have  gone  down. 
But  the  yield  has  gone  up — -again  like  Consols.  Consols  are  guaranteed 
by  the  credit  of  the  British  nation.  Dunlop  lyre  service  is  guaranteed 
by    the    unsurpassed     reputation   of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Company.      In 


brief. 


sof 


DUNLOP 

tyres  are  like  holders  of  Consols — Ihey  are  taking  no  risk'- 

THE  DUNLOP  RUBBFR  Co.,  Ltd.,  Founders  throughout  the  World 
of  the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Industry,  Aston  Cross.  BIRMINGHAM; 
M  Regent  Street.  LONDON,  S.W.     PARIS  :  4  Rue  du  Colonel  Moll. 

DUNLOP   SOLID   TYRES   FOR    HEAVY   COMMERCIAL   VEHICLES. 
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The  owner  of  a  gurden,  with  its  fruit,  its  vegetables,  its 
roots,  and  its  herbs,  is  in  a  more  enviable  position  than  the 
mere  town  dweller.  At  any  rate,  he  approaches  more  nearly 
the  former  scheme  of  things,  when  every  house  was  sutticient 
to  itself,  for  food  supplies  were  concentrated  around.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  own  a  garden  will  recognise  their 
responsibilities— and  their  privileges. 

The  Supply  and  the  Demand 

The  working  parties  started  all  over  the  country  ever 
since  the  war  began  have  up  to  the  present  been  as  busy  as 
possible.  Everything  that  everybody  could  do  was  wanted, 
and  so  nobody  was  working  to  no  purpose.  But  now,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  is  somewhat  different.  Some  of  the  Red 
Cross  centres,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions  are  over- 
burdened with  supphes,  whilst  others  have  not  got  enough. 
It  is,  then,  very  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  institution 
to  which  gifts  are  forwarded  has  need  of  them.  And  this  can 
be  done  without  the  slightest  trouble  to  anyone  but  the 
Emergency  Voluntary  Aid  Committee  of  the  Empress  Club. 
They  have  made  it  their  special  work  to  discover  the  immediate 
need  of  the  immediate  moment  and  supply  it. 

Working  parties  who  are  in  doubt  should  seek  the 
Committee's  help  at  35  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  W.  They 
can  do  this  either  by  letter  or  by  visiting  the  club.  Members 
of  the  Committee  can  be   found   there   any   time  between 


II  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  and  here  advice  can  be  had  for  the 
asking.  It  is  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  excellent  work  the 
organisation  is  doing,  and  helps  to  explain  the  extent  of  its 
growtli.  The  Committee  is  in  constant  communication 
with  hospital  ships,  hospitals  on  shore  for  both  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  the  various  Red  Cross  centres,  and  can  be  looked 
upon  as  nothing  short  of  an  intelligence  bureau.  Not  only 
will  they  give  advice,  but  they  are  quite  willing  to  be  of 
service  in  forwarding  work  to  different  destinations.  It  is 
efficient  aid,  this,  and  can  hardly  have  been  offered  at  a  more 
opportune  moment.  We  do  not  want  to  stop  all  our  knitting 
and  sewing,  yet  many  women  have  felt  inclined  to  stop  lately, 
owing  to  doubt  as  to  whether  more  gifts  were  needed.  More 
are  undoubtedly  needed,  but  not  everywhere,  and  we  must 
be  sure  that  the  work  of  our  hands  is  not  sent  in  the  wrong 
direction.  It  certainly  will  not  if  the  Voluntary  Aid 
Committee  at  the  Empress  club  have  anything  to  say  to  it. 

Erica. 

Harbutt's  "  Fibrous  Plasticine  "  is  not  only  useful  to  gunners,  but 
to  ordinary  people  who  are  worried  with  heavy  noises  like  travelling  in 
the  Tubes  or  heavy  traffic  on  stone  sets,  and  you  will  find  that  if  two 
small  plugs  are  made  of  the  plasticine,  cone  shape,  and  inserted  in  the 
ears  these  noises  are  nearly  cut  off,  or  reduced  to  a  slight  murmur,  but, 
strange  to  say,  one  can  still  hear  ordinary  conversation.  The  plugs 
can  be  removed  in  a  moment  by  outside  pressure  below  the  ear. 

"  The  Englishwoman's  Year  Book  and  Directory,  1915,"  is  divided 
into  two  parts :  one  including  education  professions,  and  social  life, 
and  the  other  being  mainly  devoted  to  philanthropic  effort  in  its  many 
manifestations.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  is  the  table  of 
"  Records  for  Women,"  showing  how  all  along  the  line  women  are 
breaking  new  ground  in  those  professions  and  honours  previously 
supposed  to  be  exclusively  men's  privileges. 


COMPLETE 
PROTECTION 

from  rain  and  wind, 
snow  and  frost,  is 
afforded  by  the  new 
waterproof  material 

"MARSHPROOF" 

with  or  without  Fur 

LIGHT  IN  WEIGHT 

THOROUGHLY  WATERPROOF 

TESTED  AGAINST  FROST 

INEXPENSIVE 

Sleeping  Bag. 

"Marshproof,"  lined  Furi 
weighing  only  6t  lbs.  £5  15  6 

Russian  Hood  Scarf. 

"Marshproof,"  lined  Fur, 
as  illustrated  £3  3  0 

Also  in  unlined  fleecy  wool 
material  12s.  6d. 

Poncho  Rug 

or  Ground  Sheet  and  Cape 
combined  "Marshproof"  lined 
Fur  £6  6  0 

Unlined  los.  6d. 


Obtainable  only  from 

MARSHALL© 
SNELGROVE 

Special  Department  for  Cam- 
paigning; Accessories.  Direct 
Entrance  corner  of  Oxford 
Street  and  Marylebone  Lane, 
LONDON. 


Officer's 

Ideal   Water 

1 

Bottle 

A  suitable 

^^\. 

Nickel  Silver. 

and  most 

jK    fl&«=^^ 

Non-corrosive. 

acceptable 

Present 

for  those 

at  the  Front. 

0 

1 

Silver-plated 

inside. 

Covered 

with  Khaki. 

Screw  top. 

Will  stand 
the  hardship 

^^5 

f 

Price  Coaplcle : 

of  the 
Campaign. 

Capacity  H  "Pints. 

18/6 

Studd  & 

■      - 

MILLINGTON, 

51  CONDUIT  STREET, 
LONDON.   W. 

MORRIS 

28a  SACKVILLE  ST.,  W. 

MORRIS  recognises  that  the  present  situa- 
tion necessitates  the  inclusion  of  clothes 
in  the  general  economy,  and  begs  to 
inform  his  clientele  and  the  public  that  the 
reduced  price  for  a  Lounge  Suit  or  Overcoat  is 

3^   Guineas 

For  similar  Garments  the  usual  price  is  £5  5  0 

Officers'  Complete  Outfit  in  24  hours  if  necessary 

TESTIMONIAl-.— "  I  fe:el  that  I  must  thank  you  and  your 
excellent  fitter,  too.  for  the  great  pains  you  took  and  the  excellent 
results  you  achieved  in  fitting-  me  out  in  36  hours.  You  are 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  use  this  testimonial  if  you  wish.— Yours 
faithfully  and  gratefully,  G.  E.  WeICALL,  Major  R.G.A." 


Khaki  Service  Tunic   £3  3  0        Infantry  Trousers  -  £1    10 
Bedrord  Cord  Riding  British  Warmer       -    3  IS  0 

Breeches     -     -      2  2  0 
THE  "CORSTAY"  FIGURE  BELT  (Reg.)      prick 
isinvaluabletoeveryofficerjioingtothe  front. and  ^  S/  — 
a  sure  preventive  against  cold.dampand  exposure    '  **/ 

Telephones  :  Nos.  784,  728  Regent.     Telegrams :  "  Greatcoat,  I-ondon  " 


Beldam 

All- British  Motor   Tyres 


If  both  back  wheels  are  shod  with  Beldam 
V  Steel-Studded  Tyres  Your  Car  will  not 
skid    on    any    road     surface,    wet     or     dry. 


The    road    grip  You   need   is   always   there. 
May  we  send  you  Booklet? 


Beldam    Retreads    double    the    life   of    your 
Tyres  at  little  exira  cost.     Prices  on  reqneit. 


The  Beldam  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brentford,  M'sex. 
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CHOOSING  KIT 

Practical   Hints 

IConlinued  frcr%  pa^t  2"o> 

THESE  articles  are  written  from  practical  experi- 
ence of  military  matters,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
our  readers  in  touch  witli  the  variousrequirements 
of  active  service.  Changes  of  climate  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  the  present  campaign  is  being 
waged  render  different  items  of  equipment  advisable  at 
different  times,  and  we  are  in  touch  with  officers  at  the 
front  and  others  from  whom  the  actual  requirements  of 
officers  and  men  can  be  ascertained.  The  articles  are 
not  intended  to  advertise  any  particular  firm  or  firms. 

A  Trench  Cap 

The  ordinary  field-service  cap  is  not  a  thing  to  sleep  in, 
nor  has  it  the  quality  of  warmth  or  even  of  protection  from 
rain,  while  its  stiffness  renders  it  an  unhandy  thing  for  any 
work  but  parade  and  drill  movements.  For  trench  work  and 
as  a  sleeping  cap  there  has  been  designed  a  field-service  cap 
which,  when  worn  in  the  normal  way,  is  exactly  like  the 
regulation  pattern  article.  When  taken  off,  however,  it  is 
absolutely  soft,  and  can  be  crumpled  up  in  a  heap  and  stuffed 
in  one's  pocket  ;  it  will  come  out  smooth  and  smart  again  for 
wear.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  inside  the  cap  a  lining 
which  can  be  pulled  down  at  the  back,  so  that  it  covers  the 
ears  and  the  back  of  the  head  just  as  does  the  ordinary 
"  Balaclava  "  cap.  For  trench  purposes  this  is  an  excellent 
article,  and  the  wonder  is  that  somebod\'  has  not  thought  of 
designing  something  of  the  kind  before.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  passing  that  the  top  of  the  cap  is  waterproof,  and  thus 
there  is  no  necessity  for  wearing  tiie  oiled  silk  or  other  cover 
affected  by  tho.se  who  wish  to  keep  their  heads  dry  as  well 
as  covered. 

An  In^eniou!  Haversack 

A  distinct  inno\ation  in  the  w'ay  of  haversacks  is  one 
which,  constructed  of  strong  waterproof  material  and  fulfilling 
all  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  article,  will  also  act  as  an  air 
cushion.  It  may  be  two  or  three  ounces  heavier  than  the 
ordinary  pattern  article,  but  the  difference  in  weight  is 
negligible,  and  one  who  has  had  the  convenience  of  an  air 
cushion  will  ap]>reciate  this  distinctly  ingenious  addition  to 
the  uses  of  the  ordinary  haversack.  One  fault  there  is,  and 
that  is  the  presence  of  a  button  with  only  one  buttonhole. 
This,  howe\er,  is  a  defect  that  can  be  easily  remedied,  and 
the  idea  embodied  in  this  design  is  one  well  worthy  of  mention. 

Legjmfis  and   Puttees 

Many  men  have  a  grudge  against  puttees,  and  this  for 
many  reasons.  There  is  the  lengthy  business  of  putting 
them  on  and  taking  them  off,  for  one  thing  ;  there  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  waterproof  and  that  in  wet  weather  the 
moisture  collects  down  the  back  of  one's  coat,  whether  that 
be  a  waterproof  or  otherwise,  and  gradually  soaks  through 
the  backs  of  the  puttees  ;  there  is  also  the  fact  that  puttees 
do  not  wear  nearly  so  well  as  leggings  made  of  good  leather  ; 
and,  lastly  and  of  little  account  on  Service,  they  never  look 
/  quite  as  smart  and  businesslike  as  leggings.  The  troubles 
that  arise  through  winding  them  on  too  tightly  or  too  loosely 
are  avoidable  and  need  not  be  enlarged  on.  As  for  time  in 
putting  on  a  pair  of  puttees  or  taking  them  off  and  their 
waterproof  qualities,  these  may  both  be  obviated  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  wearing  the  specially  wide  puttees  mentioned 
in  these  columns  a  week  or  two  ago,  which  puttees  take  three 
turns  round  the  leg  instead  of  nine,  and  keep  the  wet  out. 

A  Good  Le|!)!!nii 

But  there  are  some  men  who  will  not  and  some  who 
cannot  wear  puttees,  and  who  in  consequence  wear  leggings 
instead.  Now,  practically  all  these  men  know  that  a  legging 
^that  is,  the  ordinary  pattern  of  lace  and  stud  legging — 
drags  down  on  one  side.  Various  devices,  such  as  a  strap 
ancl  buckle  at  the  top,  a  new  way  of  setting  the  studs,  and  a 
spring  clip  at  the  top — to  mention  a  few  methods — have  been 
adopted  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  legging  square  to  each  other 
at  top  and  bottom,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  be  of  any 
l)crmanent  avail.  The  strap  and  buckle,  if  pulled  tiglit 
enough,  cramps  the  leg  ;  the  spring  clip  gets  worn  and  does 
not  fulfil  its  pur|)ose  ;  and  new  ways  of  setting  the  studs 
also  involve  wear  and  conse(|uent  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  wearer.  P.ut.  at  last,  a  man  who  was  not  content  to 
copy,  but  followed  his  own  ideas,  came  along  and  put  two 
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A  Folding  Cap 

which  is  a  Service  Cap  and 
Sleeping  Helmet   combined. 

Made  of  regulation  khaki 
material,  this  cap  differs  from 
the  ordinary  Service  Cap  in 
that  all  wires  for  stiffening 
are  dispensed  with  and  a  wool 
lining  is  inserted  which  can  be 
pulled  down  well  over  the  ears. 

ENTIRELY     WATERPROOF. 
Price    10/6   each. 

^^~-____rA«  l,/,,n  Hall 

Refjont  Street.  Loniiun  I" 


SERVICE  KITS 

— IN  48  HOURS. — 

Every     detail      guaranteed      correct,      in 
accordance  with  War   OfSce    regulationi. 

Palterm  and  Estimate  post  free. 


A  large  number  of  half-finished  Service 

Jackets  always  on  hand,  which  can   be 

completed  in  eight  hours. 

INFANTRY    SWORD    £4   14  6 


WEST  &  SON,  Ltd 


MilUary    and  Sporting  Tailors, 

151   NEW  BOND    STREET,  W. 


(Opposite  Conduit  Street-) 


'Phone — Gerrard  8161. 


PRACTICAL  KIT 


SOME  OF 


SWAINE  &  ADENEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


SAM    BROWNE   BELT,  covered  khaki  canvas  3 

OFFICER'S    WATERPROOF,    lined    fleece, 
guaranteed   waterproof.     An   ideal   Service  coat  5 

HAVERSACKS,  extra  large  and  strong.     Made 
from  an  officer's  design       ----- 

WIRE  NIPPERS,  insulated  handles,  in  leather  case 
DOi  insulated  handles,  Ironside  pattern 

LOADED  STICKS,  weighted  pigskin  knobs 
Do*  covered  all  over  pigskin 

OFFICER'S  HACKING  WHIP,  with  thong, 

covered  pigskin  -  -  -  -  -   1 

OFFICER'S  HACKING  WHIP,  plaited  kan- 
garoo hide 1 

"ACTIVE   SERVICE"  MESS  BOX,   fitted 

for  six  persons  ------  from  5 

SWORDS,   Regulation  proofed  and  etched   blade, 
complete  in  scabbard  -         -         -       Infantry  5 

Cavalry  or  Artillery  6 

PRISM   BINOCULARS,  in  leather  case  -  5 

LUMINOUS  WATCHES,  in  wrist  strap,  metal  1 

,,  ,,  .>  ,.       silver  2 


s.      d. 

3   O 


5  O 

12  6 

12  6 

15  6 

10  6 

15  O 

1  O 
5  O 
5  O 

5  O 

6  O 
5  O 
5  O 

2  O 


Send  for  full  List  of  War  Equipment. 


SWAINE  <S  ADENEY 

By   appointment  to   H.M.  The   Kin^ 

185     PICCADILLY,    W. 
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Waterprw/era  by  Apiminlmeiil  'JJ^Ja^  '"  Wis  Majesty  the  Kino. 

"AQUASCUTUM" 

The    Incomparable    Waterproof 
officers'  waterproof 
FIELD    COATS    & 
BRITISH    WARMS 

FOR      ACTIVE      SERVICE 

{Height  and    Chest    Measurement    only    required) 


Jan.  II,  1915- 
Dear  Sirs, 
You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
N    I  have  worn  one  of  your  "Aquascutum" 
J    Coats  for  the  past  three  months  at  the 
I    front  in  North  France.     My  work  has 
been     mostly    on    despatch    work,    by 
motor-car,    and    I    have   yet   to   find   a 
coat  that  is  more  satisfactory  in  wind 
and  rain.     I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
please  supply  me  with  a  similar  coat  to 
take  with  me  on  my  return  to  the  front. 
LIEUT.  E.  G. 
Southernhay,  Exeter. 


SIX    FIELD-MARSHALS    HAVE     BEEN    SUPPLIED 
WITH    THE    CELEBRATED    AQUASCUTUM    COAT. 


Khaki  Uniforms  and  Great 
Coats  made  from  material 
proofed  by  the  celebrated 
"Aquascutum"    Process. 


OFFICER'S    WATERPROOF 
FIELD    COAT. 


Outfits  Complete  in  48  liours. 


AQUASCUTU  M ,  Ltd.,  Sporting  &  Military  Tailors, 

100   REGENT  ST.,  London,  w. 
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FROM    WELLINGTON   TO    KITCHENER 


Service 
Kits  by 


axe 


Ever  since  Waterloo  Officers 

have     worn     equipment     made     by 

the  House  of  HAZEL. 


So  much  depends  upon  correctness  and  quality 
of  equipment  that  it  is  essential  to  avoid 
amateur  "  military  outfitters."  Ever  since 
Waterloo,  Officers'  equipment  has  been  our 
speciality.  Everything  we  send  out  must  first 
pass  the  most  rigid  tests  of  experience. 

Our  complete  modern  organisation,  with  1,200  trained  employees 
in  our  own  workrooms,  guarantees  prompt  and  efficient  attention  to 
Officers'  requirements,  and  we  are  able  to  charge  the  lowesi  pos- 
sible prices  consistent  with  the  main  object  -  SAl'ISP'AC  1  ION. 


FULL   PRICE   LIST    ON    APPLICATION. 

Perfect   fittintf    assured    by   oui*    self-measurement    form    if   you 

are    unable    to    call. 

Jacket,  waterproofed    serfie 

or  whipcord           £3    16 

Trousers,  waterproofed  tcrge 

or  whipcord           13    6 

Breeches,    waterproofed 

Bedford     cord,    buck.skin 

strappings 2  10    0 

Great     Ct.at,    waterproofed 

Mcltoii         £3  19 

British        Warm.       water- 
proofed Mclton.linedfleece    3    0 

C;ip      0  15 

Sam  Browne  Belts,  complete     2  12 

0 

0 
0 
6 

HAZEL  &  C0.,5ia,Berners  St., London,  VV. 

Telephone:  Regent  4960.      Telegrams:  "  Westazel.  I.on 'on." 

Makers  also  of  Kank  and  Fil*  Military  Clothing.  Caps,  and  Leather  Accoutrements. 

Head  Office :    65-73.  East  Kuad,   Cily   Koad.   London.   K.C. 

6,  York  Place,  LEEDS;  and  84,  Miller  St., GLASGOW; 

and  137,  Longniarket  Street,  Capfi  Town. 
II 
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FOR    THE    TRENCHES. 

A    "Boon    Gift   for  your   soldier  friend. 

THE  OILSKIN  COMBINATION 

COVERALL  &  GROUND  SHEET 

Can  be  worn  as  a  rainproof  cape  for  standing  or 
walking,  and  as  a  waterproof  ground  sheet  for 
sleeping  or  resting.  When  not  in  use  folds  into 
a    small     compass,    and    weighs     only    12    ounces. 

Price    27/6 
TURNBULL  &  ASSER, 

sporting  Hosiers,  ^^ 

71-72     JERMYN     ST.,  W 

LONDON, 


Folded 


As  Ground  Sheet 


As  Poncho 


AS  SUPPLIED 
TO  STAFF 
OFFICE  RS 


MARCHING  BOOT 

MADE   to    endure   any   test,  made  from       m0  fgg  I 
the  finest   quality  leather  that  money       *^%  *^\  I  mm 
can   buy,   and   by  the   most  skilled  workmen       '^  *^  ' 
in    all    England.       C.    Made    to   fit — to   give 
perfect,  absolute  ease  on  the  longest  march — 
so    that     the     foot     shall     know     not     the 
slightest       discomfort.  C      Stout,        yet 

very  supple  Brown  Scotch  Grain  uppers, 
extra  stout  English  oak  bark  tanned  soles, 
hand  sewn  throughout,  No.  W01538,  55/- 
per  pair.  Other  qualities  :  No.  W01530, 
Norwegian  Brown  Grain  Calf,  regulation 
stitched  cap,  35/-  per  pair ;  No.  W01531, 
exact   as  above    but    no   cap,    35/-   per   pair, 

THE  LONDON  SHOE  CQLIP 

"ELESCO    HOUSE," 

116  &  117  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 

AND    AT 

21  &  22  Sloane  St.,   S.W.,  &   123  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.G. 
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rows  of  holes,  only  one  of  which  shows  when  the  legging  is 
fastened,  down  the  inside  edge.  He  also  did  away  altogether 
with  the  studs,  so  that  a  single  lace  holds  the  legging  fastened, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  only  three  holes  need  be  unlaced,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  leg  against  the  legging  acts  just  as  well  as 
a  knot  in  the  end  of  the  lace. 

Quickness  and  Quality 

In  matters  of  clothing  and  equipment  the  quickness  with 
which  articles  can  be  adjusted  and  settled  in  their  places 
counts,  and  this  legging  is  a  remarkably  quick  affair,  while, 
with  only  one  row  of  holes  showing  down  the  front  and  no 
studs  sticking  out,  it  is  also  remarkably  neat  in  appearance 
— not  that  appearance  matters  much.  But — and  this  is  the 
chief  point — the  leather  and  workmanship  are  of  the  very 
highest  quality.  Here  is  something  absolutely  reliable,  as 
good  in  quality  as  it  is  comfortable  in  wear,  and  as  good  two 
years  hence  as  now.  It  embodies  a  new  idea — which  I  am 
always  on  the  look  out  for — and  it  is  a  good  thing  as  well  as 
being  new.     Hence  it  gets  two  paragraphs  in  the  kit  column. 

The  Ways  of  Makers 

And  that  last  point  brings  up  the  question  of  quality 
again.  There  are  many  houses,  both  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
which  at  the  present  time  make  specialities  of  articles  of  kit  ; 
but  they  do  it  in  different  ways.  Some  are  out  for  profit  and 
nothing  else — there  are  many  of  this  class ;  some  are  out  for 
legitimate  profit,  and  have  taken  up  the  sale  of  articles  of 
military  equipment  because  there  is  little  else  to  do  at  present 
— trade  in  other  directions  is  slack  ;  some,  again,  have  sold 
military  clothing  and  equipment  for  years,  and  go  on  generally 
with  contracts  of  varying  sizes  to  help  their  business  ;  some, 
both  old  established  in  the  business  of  equipment  and  quite 
new  to  such  trade,  mean  to  make  a  legitimate  profit — as  is 
only  reasonable — but  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  subject 
as  well ;  and  it  is  in  the  establishments  of  these  last  mentioned 
that  one  may  find  the  new  ideas  reahsed.  For  these  people 
do  not  mind  losing  a  little  money  in  the  attempt  to  introduce 
something  really  new  and  ingenious.  Perhaps  one  in  twenty 
of  the  new  ideas  "  comes  home,"  and  wholly  or  partly  replaces 
some  older  thing  ;  the  other  nineteen  die  quite  natural  and 
painless  deaths. 

Quality 

In  all  these  new  ideas  one  should  be  certain  that  there  is 
quality  as  well  as  ingenuity.  For  instance,  in  the  legging 
mentioned  above  the  maker  not  only  made  certain  that  he 
had  got  something  new  and  advantageous  in  style,  but  he 
also  made  sure  that  he  had  something  really  good  ;  that 
same  is  true  of  a  set  of  canvas-covered  "  Sam  Browne  "  belts 
that  I  examined  a  little  while  ago.  They  were  among  the 
first  to  be  covered  as  a  sample  set  when  the  idea  was  first 
thought  of,  and  the  waterproofed  canvas  was  of  the  very 
best  quality,  the  wo.  ..nanship  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  one 
could  find  anywhere,  and  the  leather  and  metal  fittings  were 
of  the  very  best — not  only  the  parts  that  showed,  but  all  that 
the  canvas  covered  from  sight  was  as  good  as  if  it  had  been 
open  to  inspection.  These  are  the  things  the  man  bound 
"  out  there  "  wants,  for,  as  has  been  insisted  in  these  columns 
before,  the  difference  between  first  quality  equipment  and 
faulty  stuff  may  mean  life  or  death  to  the  owner.  The  best, 
in  'material  and  workmanship,  is  none  too  good. 

A  Riding  Shirt 

All  men  who  ride  will  appreciate  how  the  tail  of  one's 
shirt  creeps  up  in  the  course  of  a  day's  riding  and  forms  a  sort 
of  false  chest  in  the  middle  of  the  back  after  a  few  hours.  A 
shirt  has  now  been  designed  to  overcome  this  discomfort. 
In  appearance  it  is  an  ordinary  khaki  shirt,  regulation  pattern 
to  the  last  buttonhole,  but  when  one  examines  one  of  these 
garments  it  will  be  found  that  the  tail  is  of  extra  length  and 
has  buttonholes  at  its  end.  The  idea  is  to  bring  the  tail  up 
and  button  it  on  the  front,  so  that  it  cannot  possibly  slip  up 
beliind  to  any  extent.  In  addition  to  the  enhanced  comfort 
for  mounted  men,  such  a  form  of  shirt  gives  greatly  increased 
warmth  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen,  and  it  is  a  thoroughly 
well-made  article  throughout. 

Oiled  Silk 

Oiled  silk  goods  continue  to  maintain  a  certain  popularity, 
and  the  poncho  form  of  oiled  silk  ground  sheet  has  a  large 
number  of  followers  it  appears.  The  only  objection  to  this 
form  of  ground  sheet  is  its  extreme  delicacy  ;  once  laid  on  a 
sharp  stone  it  is  done  for,  and  its  owner  may  consider  the  best 
way  of  getting  a  new  one.  Perhajis  the  fact  that  a  new  one 
can  be  posted  with  little  trouble  and  delay  accounts  for  the 

{Conliitued  on  page  t^l) 


For  Work  or  T^lay  : 


(Rcgd.  Trade  Mark). 

BRITISH-MADE 

Shirts  and  Pyjamas 

Sportsmen  have  long  recognised  the  claims  of  "  Viyella  " 
as  the  ideal  Shirting,  and  now  that  England  has  ceased 
from  play  for  work  and  war,  its  health  and  service  value 
are  in  even  greater  demand.     Exceedingly  durable,  soft 

and  light  yet  warm,  refined 
in  appearance,  chill-pre- 
venting and  unshrinkable, 
"  Viyella  "  has  all  the  practical 
qualities  which  constitute  real 
economy.  Ready  -  to  -  wear 
"  Viyella"  Shirts  and  Pyjamas, 
with  the  manufacturers' 
guarantee  of  replacement 
should  they  shrink,  and  em- 
bodying finest  tailor-cut  and 
finish,  can  be  obtained  of  any 
good  class  outfitter  ;  but  if 
you  prefer  your  Shirts  made  to 
measure  insist  on   "  Viyella." 


iyella 


If    any    difficulty     is    experienced 
in  oljta.n^ng.  please  write — 
WM.    HOLLINS    &    CO.,    LTD. 

(  Wliotemlc  onhj), 
76a  Viyella  Hoi:se,  Newgate  Street, 

London,   EC. 


I  Key.  Trade  Maik) 

MADE  TO  MEASURE  BY 


SHIRTS  AND 
PYJAMAS  for 
OFFICERS 


J.    W.    TACON    SHIRTMAKER 


CENL  to-day  for 
*-^  patterns  and 
prices      post        free. 


Cables  and  'telegrams  : 

*  Shirt  maker,   London.' 


277  HIGH  HOLBORN,  ^°^''c°'' 


/military    and 
naval  tailors. 


BARTELS  &  CO. 


MILITAET 

EQtnPHENTS. 


BIDIHS 
BKEECHE8. 


BT  SPECIAL 
APrOJ^TMEIIT 
lit  OOUMTlf 
OF  LONDON 
XEOHANST. 

DDEE  OF 

CAUBRIDOE'S 

BOSSAKS. 


INDIAN       ARMY       AND 
COLONIAL  OUTFITTERS. 

M 

DIPLOMATIC 
UNIFOKHS. 

CODRT 
SUITS, 
BW0BD3,  etc. 

26   HANOVER   ST..  HANOVER   SQUARE.   LONDON.  W..  and  at  Sandhurst. 
0FFTCEF8'  FIFLD  BEWyJCF  nWTFORMB.  »tc  .  made  to  order  In  24  houra  If  required. 

Vcnlcllio.  London."  JistaZ-iis/itii lk 


Teleplio; 


1895  Maylrfir 


leWt;ri 
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THOMAS  &  SONS' 

NEW    PUTTEE 

Covers  the  leg  in  three  turns. 
Made  in   waterproof    clolh. 

Takes  about  quarter  the  time  to  wind   and   unwind 
that  an  ordinary  puttee  does.     Price  8/6  pair 


Service   Kit  &  Camp    requirements 

of       the       very     best       quality      at      reasonable 
prices.     Patterns   and    Price   List   on   application. 


THOMAS  &  SONS 


32 


Military   Tailors  and 
Breeches  Makers 
BROOK    STREET,    W. 
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REST  ^  BOUDOIR  FROCKS 


We  have  made  a  special  study  of  Rest, 
Boudoir  and  Tea  Frocks,  and  have  now  in  stock 
a  wonderful  variety  of  these  dainty  and  useful 
garments,   of  which    the   illustrations   are    examples. 


All.  these  gotvns  are  our  own  exclusive  designs.  They 
are  adapted  from  Paris  models,  and  are  made  by  our 
o-wn  workers  from  materials  thafive  can  recommend "ivith 
the  utmost  confidence.     The  value  is  quite  exceptional. 


Charming  Tea  Gown  (ai  iketch),  in  rich 
satin  charmeusc,  with  long  crossover  front, 
fastening  at  back.  In  beautiful  #\Q  /^ 
colourings.  Exceptional  value.   Price     *70/0 


Tea  Coat  (<«•  Attch),  in  rich  brocade,  in  many 
designs  and  colourings,  handsomely  trimmed 
with  border  of  gold  lace  and  fringe.  QQ//I 
Very  fully  cut.  Perfect  shape.  Price  »/0/0 
In  all  black  with  jet  trimmings.      Price  5i  gns. 


Model    Boudoir  Gown  (as    sketch),   in    rich 
quality  brocaded  velvet  or  ninon,  lined   through- 
out   with    contrasting    colours,    and      ^ X. 
chiffon  fichu.     Perfect  shape.     Price      i  2  %^^- 
Also   in   charmeuse   and    chiffon.      Price   98/6 


DEBENHAM  ^  FREE  BOD  T 


{Dehenhams  Litnittd) 


JFIGMORE    ST. 


fVELBECK   ST.,    LONDON,    W. 
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popularity  of  this  furm  of  waterproof,  for  ccrlainl\-  it  scores 
in  the  matter  of  portabihty  and — as  long  as  it  is  uninjured — 
of  efficiency.  For  smaller  articles,  such  as  toilet  holdalls  and 
cases  for  papers,  it  has  no  rival.  If  one  is  willing  to  take  good 
care  of  oiled  silk  ecjuipment  its  lightness  and  general  handiness 
place  it  in  the  very  front  rank  of  waterproofed  fabrics. 

Air  Cusliions— and  a   Cover 

I^eference  was  made  some  weeks  ago  to  a  Japanese  air 
cushion  which,  at  very  small  cost,  gives  sufficient  strength  and 
wearing  qualities  to  make  it  a  highly  desirable  item  of  equip- 
ment. It  can  now  be  obtained  with  a  washable  khaki  cover, 
which  takes  away  the  uncomfortable  "  feel  "  attaching  to 
most  air  cushions  and  protects  the  airtight  fabric  from  injury 
with  very  slight  increase  of  bulk.  As  far  as  can  be  seen  the 
principal  use  of  this  cushion  is  for  naval  men  ;  it  can  be 
carried  in  a  vest  pocket  and  when  inflated  would  keep  two  or 
three  men  afloat  (if  need  should  arise)  as  long  as  they  could 
c.\ist  in  the  water.  The  air  collar  issued  to  men  has  come  in 
for  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  but  without  inspection  it  is 
imfKJssible  to  pronounce  on  its  merits.  In  this  cushion, 
however,  is  an  article  which  would  appreciably  reduce  the 
risks  run  by  every  man  afloat. 

{To  be  continued  next  week) 


"  The  Writers' and  Artists'  Year  Book,  1915  "published  by  Adam 
and  Charles  Black,  Ltd.,  has  been  compiled  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  free-lance  contributor.  It  is  more  difficult  to  place  stories  than 
to  write  them ;  but  if  writers  study  the  requirements  given  by  the 
editors  themselves  in  this  book  they  will  have  a  good  chance  of 
success. 

Messrs.  W.  W.  Greener  have  recently  pubUshed,  at  2s.,  a  book 
on  "  Team-Training  and  Teamcraft,"  with  a  chapter  on  the  Ashburton 
Shield  Teams  by  "  O.T.C."  In  the  opening  remarks  the  author  points 
out  the  growing  importance  of  team  shooting  as  training  for  sporting 
and  military  purposes  and  reminds  us  that  very  little  has  been  written 
or  published  on  this  subject.  There  is  no  doubt  the  hints  offered  will 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  wish  to  see  team  shooting  develop. 


Fop  use  in  the  Field 

MEDICINES  IN  PORTABLE  FORM 

Messrs.  Savory  &  Moore  have  for  some  years  prepared  various 
medicines  in  the  form  of  thin,  pliable,  gelatine  sheets,  or  I.amejs, 
of  uniform  thickness,  divided  into  small  squares,  each  of  which 
contains  an  exact  quantity  of  the  medicine  with  which  the  sheet  is 
impregnated,  and  represents  an  ordinary  dose.  An  accurate  dose 
of  any  particular  medicine  can  thus  be  cut  off  and  administered 
on  the  instant  without  the  least  trouble  or  risk  of  error. 

The  sheets  are  2J  in.  by  4  in.  in  size,  and  leather  cases  are 
supplied  10  hold  one  dozen  or  more.  Thus  a  complete  and  efficient 
medicine  chest  is  compressed  into  the  size  of  a  small  letter-case 
which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  all  risks  from  carrying 
glass  bottles  on  the  person  when  in  action  are  avoided. 

SAVORY*.  MOORE'S 
GELATINE  LAM  ELS 

The  Lamels  are  thoroughly  sterilised  and  aseptic.  They  keep  for 
long  periods  without  deterioration,  are  easily  soluble,  and  are 
practically  unaffected  by  extremes  of  climate.  Their  utility  has 
been  abundantly  proved  in  the  present  campaign,  and  supplies  are 
being  regularly  sent  to  many  members  of  the  British  force.  A  list 
of  selected  medicines  suitable  for  use  in  the  Field  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

Pr^JC'R'^      ^  iingl'  '>>"l  0/ Lamtls  (2-1  doses)         ■        ■        ■        ■        116 

r/\l\^l^^      Case  lo  hold  12  sheeli 2/ff 

Case  containing  12  sheets,  with  waterproof  cover  compltU   -       -  •      211- 

SAVORY    &    MOORE,    LTD. 

Chemists  to  the  King,  New   Bond   St.,  London. 


BLICK    Typewriters 

MADE  IN  U.S.A.) 
A  hiBh-grade  Typeivni  ng  macliine  possessing  all  the  attribules  of  .a  high-class 
typewnler  al  a  very  low  price.  Visible  writing,  changeable  type,  universal  or 
scicniihc  keyboard  ;  portal>Ie  to  the  extreme,  strong  and  durable.  These  are  the 
points  that  make  the  Blick  Typewriter  of  the  highest  possible  value  at  an  eilremelv 
low  price. 

The  Blick  Ty|iewriter  is  a  machine  with  a  20  years'  reputation.  It  is  the  ideal 
machine  for  the  office,  for  literary  or  home  use,  and  the  traveller,  for  the  War 
correspondent,  or  those  in  active  Naval  or  Military  service.  Write  for  list  No  05  A 
Kivmg  full  details  of  the  ■Featherweight  Secretary,"  as  it  is  usually  called,  for  its 
wcinht  IS  only  5  lb.      The  Blick  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd.,  9  and  10  Cheapside,  E  C 


BEST  QUALITY 
AMERICAN  GUM  BOOTS 

as  worn  in  the  Trenches,  absolutely  water- 
proof and  reliable. 


Price 


21/- 


A  Rifle  Brigade  Officer  writes  :— 

"  /  have  now  American  Gum  Boots,  and  they 
are  absolutely  perfect.  We  have  to  walk  in 
ivater  and  mud  ivell  over  our  ankles,  but  I  have 
not  had  wet  feet  ever  since  I  got  these  boots.  I 
wear  three  pairs  of  thick  socks  and  cork  soles, 
and  my  feet  art  now  not  only  dry  but  quite 
warm  all  day  long." 
Send  P.O.  or  call  and  see  these  Boots 

Samuel  Brothers, 

LIMITED,  

65-7  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


"I  COULD  NOT  SLEEP. 
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The  words  of  a  Sergeant  just  returned  from  tlie  front. 

He  said  :  "  It  was  either  a  question  of  taking  ofiF  my  boots  and  making  a  pillow  of 
them,  and  that  was  not  comfortable,  or  else  taking  off  my  great  coat  and  making  a 
pillow  of  that,  but  of  course  I  needed  that  to  wear." 
This  is  what  many  more  are  experiencing.    Why  not  send  your  friend  an  air-cushion  ? 

THEY    ARE    UNBREAKABLE. 

Will  stand  the  combined  weight  of  four  men,  and  when  deflated  will  go  into  the 
waistcoat  pocket.  Also  suitable  to  naval  men,  as  in  case  of  necessity  it  will 
keep  them   afloat. 

PRICE  2/3.  postage  Id.  (with  washable  khaki  cover). 
,,         1/6         ,1  id.  (without  washable  khaki  cover). 

WILLIAMS   &  EDGAR,  Dept.  T.,  23  Coleman  St.,  Lotjdon,  E.G. 
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I  LEATHER  WAISTCOATS  I 
I  FOR  ACTIVE  SERVICE  I 


Of  finest  heavy- 
weight Ian  chamois 
lealher,  full  length, 
with  sleeves. 

Price 

50/. 

Of  same  material, 
but  ordinary  vest 
length. 

Price 

42/- 


^  An  unequalled  range  of  leather  garments  in  stock.  ^ 

—  M^ri/e  for  "Comforts  for  tht  Trenchct,"  — 

I        Dunhills        | 

E  2,  Conduit  Street, W.  E 

=         MANCHESTER :  90-92,  Cross  St.     GLASGOW :  72.  St.  Vincent  St.        = 
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DEFON" 
FIRES 


Efficie?tcy 


are  extraordinarily  efficient  because 
their  essential  parts  are  con- 
structed only  of  firebrick,  wliich 
quickly  becomes  very  hot,  radiating 
generous  heat. 

PRICES     STRICTLY     MODERATE 

The  result  of  the  Official  Tests  of 
Open  Domestic  Grates  carried  out  by 
the  Smoke  Abatement  Society  and 
H.M.  Office  of  Works  placed  the 
"  Devon  "  Fires  equal  first  out  of  36 
competing  grates. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  POST 
FREE   FROM  THE   MANUFACTURERS 


Candy  &  Co.  Ltd. 

87  NEWMAN  STREET, 
OXFORD    STREET,    W. 

Works:  Heathfield,  Newion  Abbot,  Devon 
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GUN 

DEAFNESS 
g  PREVENTED 


y^^ 


DEAFNESS   IS  A  TRIAL  THAT  CANNOT  BE 
BORNE    PATIENTLY. 

1  hL-re  are  many  men  home  from  the  front  suffering  keenly 
from  this  affliction,  which  is  much  less  easily  cured  than 
prevented.  Let  us  then  prevent  it.  This  is  immensely 
simplified  by  the  invention  of  Harbutt's 

PATENT 

FIBROUS    PLASTICINE 

A  small  piece  made  into  a  plug  and  placed  in  each  ear  effectu- 
ally cuts  up  the  nerve-shattering  concussions  while  interfering 
but  little  with  ordinary  conversation,  the  word  of  command,  or 
the  bugle  call  ;  and  the  price  is  only  "jA.,  in  a  strong  tin  box, 
post  paid.  Every  man  at  the  Front  ought  to  have  a  box. 
Send  one  to  your  friend  there. 
HARBUTTS  PLASTICINE,  LTD.,  50   BATHAMPTON,  BATH. 


BRAND'S 

ESSENCE   OF  BEEF 
MUTTON  &  CHICKEN 

FOR  ALL  CASES   OF   EXH.4USTION 
AND    WEAK    DIGESTION. 


BARRS 


Cash  Clearance 


SALE 


01  fine  Spring-flowering  BULBS.  HVUCINTHS,  DaFFODILS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  Sn/OWDROPS,  IRISES,  &c.  All  in  Best 
Quality    and    at    Greatly    Reduced     Prices.         Clearance     Lisii    </«     A  [•plication . 

BARR  &  SONS,  11,  12    &    13  King  Street,    Covent    Garden.    LONDON. 
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The  County  Gentleman 


AND 
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S- African  Impl  t>  Hor*c 


South  Wales  Borderers 


Royal  Naval  Vol:  Reserve. 


A>4  Surg^H.MTorpeiloBoii;  i^ 


Uing;  Royal  Ritlos. 


O 


'RUGBVJ 


uAssoCrk 
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Royal  Scots 


2"i'  Dr  Jgopn  Cliards 


v-  1015  .t- 


Gordon  Hic^Klaiwicrs 


A 


RC73I  ScrUiRcj;'. 


NortolU    Rc()> 


Roy.^l  Bei  Us  R.-gt 


Leicester  Reg' 


.,.,■,    L-Ol       R.-i'. 


Bnlti.rili,hHV    K.j;l 


Royal  Lnn.astcr  R.-f;> 


SPORTSMEN    AND    SOLDIERS 

Oxford    Rugby    and    Association    Blues    with    the   Colours 


Copyright,  Gillm^n,  Oxford 
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February  6,   1 9  r  5 


Just  the  very 
thing  needed 
to  keep  in 
touch  with 
home  and 
friends 


Waterman's 

Ideal] 
Foii^tatePen 

The  man  who  goes  out  to  fight  for  King  and  Country, 
ashore  or  afloat,  deserves  to  have  the  best  your  purse 
can  afford.  To  keep  in  touch  with  home  and  friends 
a  Fountain  Pen  is  essential.  No  use  giving  hira  one 
that  wi'I  not  stand  the  hard  wear  of  active  service. 
Give  him  the  world's  best — a  Waterman's  Ideal. 
Choose  the  SAFE  fY  Type,  as  it  cannot  leak  however 
carried  This  is  the  idc.il  pen,  too,  for  the  Doctor, 
the  Chaplain,  and  the  Red  Cross  Nurse.  Every 
Waterman's  Ideal  is  guaranteed. 

Four  Typet :  f^egular  and  Self-Filling  from  10/6; 
Safety  and  'Tump-Filling  from  1 2/6.  Nibs  to  suit  all 
hands  [exchanged  gra'.is  if  nut  right).  Of  Stationers 
and  Jetvellers  everywhere.     Style  booklet  free  from : 

L.  G.  SLOAN,  'l?n.?r."  Kingsway,  London 
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Safety  Type 


Remarkable 
Offer   to   Investors. 

8|%    if   55  years  cf  age 
10%    „    60       „        „      .. 

14%    „    70      

17%   „    75      „       „      „ 
20%  „    79      „       „      „ 

If  your  money  is  earning  only  4  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent. ,  and  you  are 
a  man  of  55  years  of  age,  you  are  receiving  just  about  half  ilie  income  you 
might  be  enjoying.  And  you  can  do  with  more  money  now.  The  higher 
cost  of  living,  the  increased  taxation,  and  one  after  another  additional 
calls  on  your  purse  all  make  a  larger  income  more  than  ever  desirable. 

Sell  your  shares  and  buy  a  "Sun  Life  of  Canada"  Annuity.  Take 
another  look  at  the  figures  above  and  note  the  difference  it  would  make 
to  your  income.  Remember  also  that  the  larger  income  is  guaranteed 
for  life.  Guaranteed  by  a  Government  supervised  Company  with  assets 
of  ;f  12,000,000. 

The  "Sun  Life  of  Canada"  specialises  in  Annuities  and  gives 
better  rates  than  any  other  First  Class  Company.  "  Sun  Life  of  Canada  " 
forms  of  Annuities  are  also  more  varied,  more  up  to  date,  and  offer  greater 
advantages. 

There  are  the  ordinary  Annuities  paid  for  cash  down  on  purchase ; 
Joint  Annuities,  Survivorship  Annuities,  Deferred  Annuities— especially 
recommended  to  young  men  and  women  who  desire  to  make  sure  of  an 
income  for  their  old  age — and  Annuities  with  guaranteed  return  of  Capital. 

No  medical  examination  is  necessary  unless  you  are  desirous  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  Company's  offer  of  better  terms  in  case  of  impaired  health. 
Write  to-day  for  further  details  and  booklets  All  communications 
strictly  confidential. 

J.    F.    JUNKIN    (Manager),    SUN    LIFE    OF    CANADA, 
33,  CANADA  HOUSE,  NORFOLK  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C. 


—WAR  BOOKS  OF  PERMANENT  INTEREST-n 


War  and  the  Empire 

The  Principles  of  Imperial  Defence. 

By  COL.  HUBERT  FOSTER.  Director  of  Military  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Sydney,  Late  Quarter-Master  General  in  Canada,  etc. 

With  Coloured  Map  of  the  World.  Cloth,  2/6  net. 

"  Written  in  sufficiently  simple  language  for  any  average  reader  ;  the  book  embodies 
the  views  of  a  technical  expert  and  is  an  authoritative  work  on  Imperial  Defence." 
— Land  and  Water. 

Echoes  from  the  Fleet 

By  L.  COPE  CORNFORD. 

With  a  Preface  by  ADMIRAL  LORD  CHARLES  BERESFORD. 
Stiff  boards,  2/-  net  ;  cloth,  2/6  net.  Jtist  ready. 

•'  Mr.  '  opeCornford's  sketches  of  life  in  the  Navy  are  full  of  dash,  humour  and  go. 
Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling  would  not  need  to  be  ashamed  of  having-  written  '  Lent  for 
the  Voyage."* — Evening  Standard. 


Lord  Roberts'  Last  Message  to  his  Fellow  Countrymen. 

The  Supreme  Duty  of  the 

Citizen   at    the   Present 

Crisis 

By  FIELD-MARSHAL  EARL  ROBERTS. 

Price    3d.   net.  50  copies  for  10/-.  Price  3d.  net. 

100  copies  for  20/-. 

Carriage  extra.         Obtainohlr  frum  any  UookscUer. 


General  Sir  Alex.  Taylor, 

G.C.B.,  R.E. :   His    Times,  His  Friends, 
and  His  Work 

By  his  Daugliter,  A.   CAMERON  TAYLOR. 

Two  volumes.     Medium  8vo.     Cloth,  25/-  net. 

Lord  Roberts  said:  '  It  is  far  and  away  the  best  description  of  ihe  Siege  of  Delhi 
I  have  ever  rt-ad;  Siege  of  Lucknow,  admirable  ;  plates  excellent ;  story  delight- 
fully told." 


Works  by  Hilaire  Belloe 

The  Home  University  Library. 

I /_    no|'        Each  Volume  contains  256  pages.       J/.    f|0f, 

WARFARE  IN  BRITAIN. 

An  account  of  how  ami  where  great  battles  of  the  past  were  fought  on  British 
soil.     With  many  maps. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Sketches  the  great  characters  of  the.  Revolution— its  theoretic  basis,  military 
developments,  relations  to  the  Church,  etc. 

Other  Notable  Books  in  the  same  Library. 

GERMANY     OF     TO-DAY.  By  Chanes  Tower 

The  author  describes  the  aims,  constitutions  and  governments  of  the  various 
States  which  form  the  "Empire."  The  resources  of  the  country.  The 
functions  of  the  Empire,  etc. 

THE  NAVY  AND  SEA  POWER.     ^'^SnlV* 

JVaces  the  growth  of  Naval  Power  from  early  times  to  date,  and  shows  its 
principles  and  effects  upon  the  history  of  the  Western  world. 

MASTER     MARINEES.  ByJR  spears. 

The  romance  of  the  sea,  the  great  voyages  of  discovery,  naval  battles,  the 
heroism  of  the  sailor,  and  the  development  of  the  ship  from  ancient  times  to 
to-day. 

HISTORY  OF  OUR  TIME,   1885-1913. 

By  G.  P.  Gooch.  M.A. 

The  first  six  chapters  record  the  devcU.pim  nt  and  relations  of  the  European 
Powers. 

NAPOLEON.  By  Herbert  Fisher.  LL.D. 

A  priceless  little  Memoir,  containing  th^.'  story  of  his  youth,  liii  career,  and  bis 
downfall. 

WARS    BETWEEN    ENGLAND    AND 

AMERICA.  By  Professor  T.  C.  Smith. 

A   valuable    and  impartial   survey  of  tl'e  parting:  of   l-^ngland  and   the   United 

States. 


WILLIAMS    &    NORGATE,     14     HENRIETTA     STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,     W.C. 
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MOTOR    TRANSPORT   IN    MODERN    WARFARE 


By  ATHERTON  FLEMING 


"More  effective  and  varied  means  of  communication  will  be 
available  than  were  known  in  earlier  wars." 

"  The  commander  who  can  carry  out  all  operations  quicker  than 
the  enemy,  and  can  concentrate  and  employ  greater  masses  in  a 
narrow  space  than  they  can,  will  always  be  in  a  position  to  collect  a 
numerically  superior  force  in  the  decisive  direction  ;  if  he  controls 
the  more  effective  troops  he  will  gain  decisive  successes  against  one 
part  of  the  hostile  army  and  will  be  able  to  exploit  them  against 
other  divisions  ot  it  before  the  enemv  can  gain  equivalent  advantages 
in  other  parts  of  the  field.  ....  If  the  assailant  can  advance  in 
the  decisive  direction  with  superior  numbers,  and  can  win  the  day 
because  the  enemy  cannot  utilise  his  numerical  superiority,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  an  ultimate  victory  over  the  arithmetically  stronger 
army." — From  ■  Germany  and  the  Next  War,"  by  General  F.  von 
Bcrnhardi. 

I  AM  quoting  these  two  passages  from  General  Bernhardi's 
work  for  very  much  the  same  reason  as  that  which 
inspired  Mr.  Horace  Wyatt  in  his  very  clever  and 
exceptionally  well-written  book— one  of  the 
"  Telegraph  "  war  series  ;  "  Motor  Transports  in 
War."  That  is  to  say  that,  "  even  if  only  improvement  in 
means  of  communication  is  considered,  the  motor  vehicle 
forms  one  of  the  three  greatest  factors  in  moulding  the 
course  of  modern  warfare." 

That  motor  cars  arc  being  used  and  used  extensively  in 
the  present  war  is  a  fact  that  is  well  known  to  the  majority 


THE  U^„:^^Lu   lOWN  OF  PEKVYSE 
No:e  the  .Motor  Cycliit  Dispalch  RiJer'i  "  Rudge  "  m  foreground 

of  people— even  by  those  who  are  not  motorists  ;  but  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  even  the  keen  motorist^who  is 
not  connected  with  military  matters  in  any  way — has  an 
accurate  conception  of  the  actual  part  played  by  the  petrol- 
driven  vehicle  in  this  war  of  nations.  This  is  not  the  first 
war  in  which  motor  transport  has  been  used,  but  it  certainly 
is  the  first  war  in  which  the  motor  vehicle  has  achieved  such 
a  status  that  the  particular  branch  of  the  Army  which  control^ 
it  is  infinitely  more  important  than  many  other  branches. 

To  fuUy  realise  the  importance  of  this  new  branch  of  tl-e 
Service  it  is  essential  for  one  to  see  it  in  operation  under 
actual  active  service  conditions — to  witness  the  never-ending 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  vehicles  along 
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the  lines  of  communication.  The  regular  nmnmg  of  the 
Loudon  motor  bus  service  used  to  excite  my  admiration  in 
the  old  days  before  the  war  ;  now,  however,  as  compared 
with  the  work  done  by  the  motor  transport  lorries,  the 
ordinary  day's  work  of  a  motor  bus  is  a  mere  nothing.  Whereas 
the  London  motor  bus  has  its  regular  periods  of  rest,  and  its 
driver  at  least  knows  how  many  hours  sleep  he  is  going  to 
get.  as  well  as  the  tiine  of  his  meal  hour,  the  motor  transport 


THE  10  H.P.  HUMBtR 
An  ideal  Car  for  messenger  work 

lorry  on  active  service  and  its  driver  simply  goes  on  and  on, 
night  and  day.  Rests  are  very  few  and  far  between,  and 
meals  are  very  often  eaten  during  the  journev.  The  main 
principle  seems  to  be  "  get  there  "  and  back,  and  start  over 
again. 

Possibly  to  many  people  this  principle  may  savour  of 
lack  of  organisation,  but  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  organisation  of  the  British  motor  transport"  is  extra- 
ordinarily efficient,  and  is  becoming  more  so  day  by  day. 
Food,  clothing-equipment  and  the  hundred  and  one  things 
which  are  essential  to  our  Army  on  active  service  arc  delivered 
in  a  space  of  time  so  short  that  it  would  amaze  many  of  our 
delivery  contractors  at  home.  And  plea.se  let  it  be  remem- 
Iiered  that  this  is  happening  in  a  strange  country,  with  a 
strange  language,  and  over  roads  which,  though  they  were 
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INTERIOR  OF  AUSTIN  TRAVELLING 
MACHINE  SHOP 

excellent  before  the  war  broke  out  are  exceedingly  different 
now.  Not  only  that,  but  many  of  the  routes  are  being 
altered  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand. 
\  road  which  might  have  been  comparatively  safe,  say,  at 
six  o'clock  this  morning,  may  be  under  a  withering  shell 
fire  at  six  o'clock  to-night,  or  vice  versa.  Such  little  things 
IS  this  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  otherwise  valuable 
and  very  essential  cargoes  may  be  lost,  or  as  good  as  lost, 
owing  to  non-delivery  in  time.  Whatever  happens,  our 
fighting  men  must  be  fed  and  clothed.  Especially  is  it  so 
during  the  present  weather ;  fine  weather  atones  for  a  lot  of 
discomfort,  but  when  the  only  possible  cheering  up  influence 
in  a  rrtan's  Ufe  is  the  prospect  of  a  good  feed  and  a  change 
into  dry  clothes,  then  it  behoves  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  transport  service  to  see  that  the  goods  are  delivered  in 
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A  NhLh^bll^    ur   MODERN  WARFARE 
The  Austin  travelling  machine  shop 


A  VOLUNTEER  FOR  THE  WAR  WITH  H1S"RUDGE 


/.'v  piimi.ii.m  of  ■■  The  Mutur  Cyjc 

THE  MOTOR  CYCLISTS'  CORPS 

Member   ot  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  War  Office 


THE  FAMOUS  12  H.P.  ROVHR 

A  Car  which  has  done  yeoman  work  in  France 


time.  That  they  have  done  so  is  already  a  proven  fact. 
Our  soldiers  are  grumbling  at  the  want  of  exercise — not  the 
want  of  food  or  clothing.  One  man  writes  saying  ;  "  What 
we  want  is  work.  I'm  getting  fat  and  lazy  ;  too  much  grub 
and  no  exercise."  No  better  compHment  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  motor  transport  service  could  be  paid. 

All  this,  of  course,  leads  us  to  the  most  important  fact 
of  all— that  of  reliabihty  of  the  modern  motor  vehicle,  for  the 
reliability  of  the  individual  vehicle  is  the  keystone  of  the 
service  as  a  whole.  I  can  say  quite  candidly  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war  my  own  observations  made  me  wonder 
hovv  on  earth  either  man  or  motor  was  going  to  stand  up  to 
the  ceaseless  strain  which  was  demanded  of  them.  Motor 
lorries  carry  greater  loads  than  they  were  designed  by  their 
makers  to  carry,  bucketing  along  bad  roads  at  a  speed  which 
they  never  were  built  to  do.  I  used  to  wait  and  see  which 
part  would  give  out  first — front  or  back  axle,  motor  or  gear 
box  ;  but,  no,  they  kejjt  on,  merrily  doing  the  most  hair- 
raising  things.  There  were  breakdowns,  of  course,  l)ut  not 
nearly  so  many  as  I  expected,  nor  so  serious,  and  the  drivers 
seemed  to  have  taken  to  the  new  condition  of  affairs  like 
ducks  to  water. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  sights  I  have  seen  was  a 
convoy  of  A.S.C.  lorries  rushing  provisions  up  to  the  front 
through  a  certain  town  in  north-east  France.  The  streets  of 
this  town  are  very  narrow,  and  the  pave  on  that  particular 
day  was  in  a  very  "  buttery  "  condition,  but  neither  of  these 
things  seemed  to  worry  the  drivers.  Through  the  winding 
streets  they  came  at  a  good  old  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  one 
after  another,  to  the  number  of  at  least  one  hundred  ;  not 
more  than  twenty-five  feet  separated  one  from  the  other, 
and  this  distance  was  kept  to  such  a  nicety  that  it  would 
have  made  a  troop  leader  gnash  his  teeth  with  envy.  Or 
they  went  —  one  long,  rumbling,  skidding  string  of  huge, 
unwieldy  buses,  lorries,  and  wagons.  One  man  said  to  me  ; 
"  If  one  of  those  things  stops  suddenly  there'll  be  a  devil  of 
a  smash."  And  so  there  would  have  been- — but  that  one  did 
not  stop  suddenly,  and  there  was  no  smash  ;  and,  besides, 
orders  must  be  obeyed,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  deliver  certain 
goods  at  a  given  place  by  a  specified  time,  well,  then,  it's 
simply  got  to  be  done.  The  length  of  the  journey  ui  this 
particular  instance  was  twenty-five  miles,  and  it  is  surely  a 
huge  compliment  to  modern  petrol  engineering  when  one  is 
able  to  record  the  fjtet  that  it  was  accomplished  to  time 
without  a  casualty  ;  also  that  each  vehicle  was  overloaded 
and  over-speeded. 

British-luanufactured  vehicles  composed  75  per  cent.  ()f 
this  convoy — Straker-Squires,  Hallfords,  and  Albions.  The 
Straker-Squire  has  made  a  big  name  for  itself  out  in  France, 
and  has  proved  itself  capable  of  standing  up  to  the  cruel 
work  which  is  imposed  upon  any  kind  of  \-ehicle  under  active 
service  conditions.  Were  it  not  for  the  motor  lorry  the  task 
of  supplying  a  force  of  men  with  such  an  extensive  front  as 
that  in  the  present  campaign  would  be  impossible.  It  is 
ubiquitous  ;  it  transports  beef  or  ammunition,  fodder  for 
the  horses,  or  boots  for  the  men ;  delivers  messages  or  carries 
wounded  when  necessary  ;  is  quicker  than  the  railway  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  conveys  its  load  straight  from  its  base 
to  the  fighting  front — it  is  only  a  matter  of  loading  up  and 
unloading  on  arrival ;  there  is  no  time  wastage,  no  waiting 
for  signals,  and  no  waiting  at  stations. 

A  word  about  the  drivers.  There  is  perhaps  no  cheerier 
body  of  men  in  the  Service  than  the  A.S.C.  drivers.  I  am 
referring  now  quite  as  much  to  the  men  who  have  signed  on 
for  the  "  duration  of  the  war  "  as  to  the  regular  soldiers. 
Busmen,  draymen,  taxi  drivers — a  fine  body  of  strong  men. 
accustomed  to  regular  hours,  plenty  of  work,  and  a  good 
dinner.  Gone  are  the  regular  hours  ;  theur  work  is  in  some 
cases  doubled,  and  although  their  food  is  good  and  plentiful, 
opportunities  for  a  quiet  meal  are,  I  am  afraid,  very  scsirce. 
Still,  they  do  not  seem  to  mind  ;  they  are  always  cheery  and 
seem  to  have  an  unHmited  capacity  for  practical  joking. 
Some  of  the  names  they  give  their  lorries  are  amusing. 

As  can  easily  be  nuagined,  they  suffer  —  at  least, 
during  the  present  cold  weather — principally  from  cold  hands, 
and  I  am  sure  any  motorist  can  realise  that  this  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  complaint.  I  believe  a  fund  has  been  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  gloves  to  these  luen,  and  I  can 
assure  my  readers  that  the  object  is  a  very  deserving  one. 
Ordinary  gloves  are  no  use  ;  they  should  be  made  of  stout 
leather,  lined  with  wool,  and  fitted  with  big  gauntlets.  This 
for  the  benefit  of  any  person  who  may  feel  inclined  to  present 
the  actual  gloves  in  preference  to  contributing  in  cash  to  the 
fund.  The  editor  of  "  The  Motor  "  is,  I  understand,  respon- 
sible for  this  fund,  any  contribution  to  which  should  be  sent 
direct  to  him.  That  the  transport  methods  of  the  Kxpedi 
tionary  Force  have  proved  efficient  is  a  fact  which  I  think  mi 
one  can  dispute,   and  that  the  enemy  transport  has  never 
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Most  economical  in  Peace- 
Most  essential  in    War! 


\ 


THE  great   European  War  has  demon- 
strated even  more  conclusively  than  ever 
the    superlative    reliability    of   Palmer 
Cord  Tyres. 

On  cars  of  all  powers,  weights,  and  makes, 
going  "all  out"  over  the  ruts,  channels, 
gullies,  and  quagmires  that  go  to  make  up 
what  are  called  roads.  Palmers  have  for  months 
past  been  standing  up  to  their  work  in  a  way 
that  no  other  tyres  could  do. 

In  daily  reliability  trials  at  the  Front 
Palmers  have  consistently  scored. 


Select  from  the  best  of  the  rest,  and  you 
still  have  merely  a  canvas  tyre.  Fit  Palmers, 
which  are  built  up  on  a  foundation  of  transverse 
cords,  insulated  in  rubber,  and  you  have  tyres 
that  stand  up  to  anything,  you  get  a  greater 
mileage  per  cover,  and  more  miles  per  gallon 
of  petrol  used. 

Their  behaviour  at  the  Front  once  again 
demonstrates  their  reliability  ;  tests  at  Brook- 
lands  prove  the  petrol  economy  effected 
by  fitting  Palmer  Cord  Tyres.  At  the  re- 
duced prices  now  in  force  the  sooner  you 
fit  Palmers  the  sooner  you  begin  to  save. 
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THE  PALMER  TYRE,  LIMITED 

119,     121,     123     Shaftesbury     Avenue,    LONDON,    W.C. 


Telephones; 
t3i4  Gerrard  (4  lines). 

GLASGOW — 6  Royal  Exchange  Snuare. 
UTRMINGHAM— Belmont  Row. 
COVENTRV-St.  Mar\s  Street. 


Telegrams : 
"Tyiricord,  Westcent,  London." 

NOTTINGHAM-Greyfriar  Gate. 
LEEDS— 54  New  Briggate. 
MANCHESTER_j63  Deansgale. 
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A  ROLI  S-ROYCE  ARMOURED  CAR 

Supplied  by  Barker  &  Co.  to  the  Hi([hland  Mounted  Brigade 

been  efficient  is  another  fact  which,  if  one  is  able  to  read  the 
signs,  is  also  indisputable.  Transport  has  always  been  the 
weak  spot  in  the  German  Army  ;  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say  organisation  of  transport,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  in  anny  circles  in  Germany  the  transport  section  has 
always  been  looked  down  upon,  and  an  officer  in  this  particular 
section  of  the  army  is  not  supposed  to  ha'Ve  anywhere  near 
the  same  social  standing  as  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  practically  anybody  can  get  into  the 
"  tinkers',  tailors',  and  grocers'  corps,"  as  one  German 
officer  once  called  it  during  the  course  of  a  conversation  I 
had  with  him.  We  do  things  more  thoroughly  on  this  side 
and  we  are  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  our  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought. 

AMBULANCES  AND  FIELD  KITCHENS 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  war  there  was  a  veiy 
great  scarcity  of  that  absolute  necessity  in  modern  warfare^ — 
the  motor  ambulance.  Both  the  enemy  and  the  Allies  did 
not  seem  to  realise  the  huge  number  of  casualties  that  present 
conditions  render  inevitable,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  Germans  were  very  badly  provided  with  ambulances  and 
Red  Cross  facilities.  On  our  own  side  matters  were  rapidly 
remedied,  and  the  inestimable  services  rendered  by  the 
British  Red  Cross  Society  have  undoubtedly  been  the  means 


of  saving  thousands  of  lives,  and  in  addition  to  the  large 
number  of  cars  sent  out  by  this  society  the  War  Office  has 
placed  orders  with  practically  all  makers  of  repute  for  a  steady 
supply  of  suitable  vehicles  with  bodies  built  to  their  own 
designs.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  it  was  surprising  to 
see  what  a  large  number  of  old  crocks  of  cars  were  sent  out 
to  act  as  ambulances.  People  at  home  seemed  to  think 
that  any  old  scrap-heap  of  a  car,  with  as  cheaj)  a  body  as 
possible,  would  be  good  enough  for  this  work.  One  used  to 
see  cars  pulled  up  at  the  side  of  the  road  miles  from  any- 
where, the  gear-box  dropping  out  or  the  axle  gone.  I 
remember  well  one  car  wJiicli  simply  shed  its  body  en  route. 
Some  of  these  cars  were  expected  to  do  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  per  day.  It  takes  a  very  good  car 
to  do  this  for  any  length  of  time,  so  that  the  weeding-out 
process  was  rapid.  My  advice  to  any  philanthropic  person 
who  wishes  to  present  a  motor  ambulance  is  to  bu}'  a  new 
chassis  of  some  well-known  make  and  insist  on  a  good  ground 
clearance — the  Colonial  Napier  is  one  of  the  best  1  know — 
and  to  hand  the  chassis  over  to  somebody  like  Barkers,  or 
any  reputable  body  builders,  to  be  fitted  with  an  ambulance 
body  which  will  stand  up  to  the  strain  of  high  speeds  over 
very  indifferent  roads.  It  is  necessary  to  travel  at  a  fairly 
good  speed  when  empty,  though  the  return  journey  from  the 


THE  STANi^AKU  •)  j  ll.r.  ^.m>   .:s  Cin^Z. 
Similar  Cars  have  been  doing  very  well  at  the  Front 


The   Supreme 


SUNBEAM 


"  1  bought  a  six-cylinder  with  Cabriolet  body  just  before  Whitsuntide  and  did 
a  thousand-mile  tour  the  first  week.  When  war  was  declared  I  had  a  rough 
body  put  on,  and  for  four  months  it  was  never  inside  a  garage  night  or  day, 
sometimes  in  November  being  filled  with  snow  at  night.  Since  being  here  she 
has  lived  practically  on  the  sands.  When  she  refused  to  start  this  week  I 
tound  the  carburettor  was  filled  with  a  mixture  of  salt  water  and  sand,  also  the 
magneto  was  filled  with  sand.  The  car  has  not  been  washed  since  war  was 
declared,  and  plugs  only  cleaned  once.  There  are  lots  of  sea  water  splashes 
here  and  I  take  them  at  anything  between  40  and  50  miles  per  hour  and  have 
never  been  stopped  with  a  wet  magneto.  The  car  is  an  absolute  wonder,  and 
It  aU  your  cars  are  hke  mine  your  work  is  something  to  be  proud  of." 

A  Satisfied  Sunbeam  Otviter. 

The  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  CAR  Co.,  Ltd.,  WOLVERHAMPTON 


MANCHESTER : 
112      Deansgate. 


Agents    for   London  and  District : 
J.  Keele,  Ltd.,  72  New  Bond  St.  W. 
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Contractors  to  H.M.   War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  Imperial  Russian  Government,  etc. 


o 


25  h.p.  AUSTIN  MILITARY  AMBULANCES 


Standard  25  h.p.  Austin  Chassis,  with  five  detachable  Artillery  pattern 
wheels  and  820 X  135  Dunlop  grooved  tyres  ;  two  powerful  acetylene 
headlights  and  generator,  paraffin  side  and  tail  lamps.  Bulb  horn, 
speedometer  and  distance  recorder,  and  kit  of  tools.  Four  stretchers 
(Government  pattern)  are  included.  QUOTATIONS  AT  REQUEST. 

We  have  supplied  a  large  number  of  these  Ambulances 
for  use  in  the  battle  area,  and  are  busily  engaged  pre- 
paring a  further  large  number  for  shipment. 

What  Austin  Ambulances  are  doing  at  the  Front: 

Extract  from  letter  sent  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Middlesbrough  by  Mr.  Alderman  Mattison 
(in  charge  of  the  Corporation's  Austin  Ambulance  attached  to  the  Expeditionary 
Force  at  ). 

"The  whole  organisation  of  motor  ambulances  under  the  Red 
"  Cross  is  well  managed,  and  does  a  splendid  work,  and  as  a  unit  the 
"  Middlesbrough  ambulance  plays  no  mean  part. 

"We  are  not  only  attached  to  one  of  the  sections  (Section  B), 
"but  are  called  out  for  special  work,  we  being  so 
"splendidly   equipped    for  the  work. 

"The  Middlesbrough  car  is  the  'Queen  Bee'  of  the  group,  and 
"  is  generally  much  admired." 

The  Austin  Motor  Co.  Z'.'^- 

LONGBRIDGE  WORKS,  NORTHFIELD,  BIRMINGHAM. 

LONDON  :    479-483.  Oxford  Street  (near  Marble  Arch).  W. 
Depot!  at  Paris,  Manchester,  and  Norwich. 


THE  PRICE  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

1 2hp  ROVER  T  £350 


INCLUDING    AS    STANDARD    FOR    1915:      Domed    Wings,    Accelerator    in 
Water    Circulation,   Improved   Radiator,   etc.,   etc. 

Catalogue  and  Full  Particulars  on  Application. 

THE  ROVER  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  ^^Ji^l  COVENTRY 

And  at  59  61    NEW   OXFORD   STREET,   LONDON,  W.C,   and   16   LORD   EDWARD   STREET,   DUBLIN. 
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16  H.P.  SUNBEAM  MOTOR  AMBULANCE 
A  Tery  fine  piece  of  work 

field  liospital  to  the  base  with  a  load  of  wounded  is  neces- 
sarily slow  ;  yet  this  is  just  the  time  that  one  does  not  want 
any  breakdown  to  take  place.  One  of  the  first  essentials  of  a 
motor  ambulance  is  reliability,  and  although  a  really  good 
second-hand  car — if  not  too  oid — is  very  often  quite  as 
reliable  as  a  new  one,  yet  it  is  always  better  to  do  the  jcb 
properly  if  one  intends  to  do  it  at  all. 

with  regard  to  field  kitchens  1  offer  the  same  advice. 
The  chassis  must  be  strong,  well  designed,  and  built  to  stand 
the  weight  of  the  body,  which,  as  is  obvious,  tnust  be  heavy 
when  one  takes  into  consideration  what  it  has  to  carry. 
One  of  the  most  sensible  1   have  yet  seen  is  produced  by 


FORTY-ONE  SUNBEAM  16  H.P.  MOTOR  AMBULANCE.S 

Tfiese,  togelher  with  four  cars  for  Officerj,  were  presented  to  the  King 
by  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior 

Barkers  and  has  been  presented  to  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Association  by  the  Ladies'  Automobile  Club.  Its  general 
appearance  and  fittings  can  be  gauged  from  the  illustration. 
The  chassis  is  a  Crossley  40  h.p.  As  regards  the  exterior 
the  driver  has  the  protection  of  a  canopy,  whilst  a  locker  for 
tools  and  sundries  is  provided  under  his  seat.  The  sides  of 
the  car  are  hinged  to  enable  them  to  open  outwards,  and  are 
each  fitted  with  a  large  window,  rendering  the  interior 
particularly  light — a  necessary  feature.  When  the  sides  are 
so  opened  up  a  flap  or  counter  drops  outwards.  As  regards 
tlie  interiorof  the- car  this  has  called  forth  the  expenditure  of 


considerable  thought  and  ingenuity,  the  idea  being  to  make 
use  of  every  available  inch.  There  are  two  tables,  with  a 
zinc-lined  sink  interposed  between  them  ;  several  cupboards 
and  drawers;  abundance  of  shelves  and  racks;  cups,  jugs, 
plates,  cutlery,  with  the  requisite  hooks,  saucepans,  stew- 
pans,  bread  basket,  etc.  ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a 
special  boiler,  as  well  as  a  large  spare  water  tank,  oil  tank,  etc. 
-Altogether  it  will  be  seen  that  this  self-contained  field  kitchen 
should  prove  a  very  great  boon  to  our  men  at  the  front,  as  it 
will  provide  welcome  food  and  refreshment  at  close  quarters, 
and  we  can  imagine  the  chef  or  chefs-there  being  room  for 
two  in  the  central  gangway,  one  to  serve  out  on  e'ach  side — 
will  be  kept  more  than  occui)ied. 

.Another  very  excellent  example  of  a  serviceable  kitchen 
is  that  produced  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Hughes  &  Strachan,  the 
central  heating  arrangement  being  exceptionally  ingenious, 
and  it  is  admirably  adapied  to  the  requirements  of  active 
service  conditions.  The  general  idea  is  very  well  shgwn  in 
the  illustration. 

THK  DETACHABLE  WHEEL 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that,  in  these  days  when  important 
messages  have  to  be  delivered  and  members  of  the  General 
Staff  have  to  be  transported  from  place  to  place  in  record 
times,   delay   may  prove  fatal,   and  such  being  the  case  it 


BEDFORD-BUICK  STREAMLINE  TORPEDO 

Wilh  Delco  seU-slartei-  and  lighting  equipmenl.      Several  of  these  cars 
are  being  used  for  dispatch  carrying  in  Flanders 


SIGNALLERS  AT  WORK 

behoves  those  who  are  in  charge  of  this  very  important 
branch  of  motor  transports  to  see  that  cars  used  are  equipped 
with  every  possible  delay-preventing  device.  One  of  the  most 
prolific  causes  of  trouble  is  the  puncture  or  burst,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  should  a  serious  burst  occur 
when  an  important  message  has  to  be  delivered  it  means  a 
very  great  loss  of  time  should  the  car  have  to  be  held  u]) 
until  a  new  tyre  is  stretched  on.  In  the  simplest  of  cases  it 
will  take  two  men  half  an  hour  to  perform  the  operation,  and 
two  men  are  not  always  available.  With  the  detachable 
wheel  this  delay  is  at  once  eliminated.  Any  ordinary  man 
with  a  grain  of  sense  can  change  a  wheel  in  five  minutes,  even 
allowing  for  the  unstrapping  of  the  spare,  finding  the  spanner 
and  jack  in  the  tool  box,  jacking  up  the  car,  and  effecting 
the  change.  This  is  where  the  Rudge-Whitworth  wheels 
have  more  than  proved  their  worth  at  the  front.  Many  a 
serious  delay  has  been  saved  and  many  a  nasty  corner  been 
got  safely  out  of  owing  to  the  fact  that  Rudge-Whitworth 
wheels  have  been  standardised.  Not  only  is  the  celerity  of 
the  change  an  advantage,  l)ut  the  extra  strength  afforded  by 
the  wire-spoked  wheel  is  very  much  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  had  experience  on  the  roads  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Collisions — owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  their 
roads  in  some  areas — are  frequent,  and  where  the  fracture  of 
a  wooden-spoked  wheel  would  at  once  render  a  car  hors  de 
combat  it  has  very  little  effect  on  the  wire  wheel.     Half  the 
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A  BEDFORD-BUICK  AMBULANCE 

Owing  to  their  excellent  ground  clearance  these  cars 

are  well  fitted  for  rough  roads  and  active  service 

spokes  may  be  ripped  out,  and  in  the  case  of  a  bad  collision  the 
wheel  rim  may  be  buckled  ;  but  one  can  always  get  home  so 
long  as  there  is  any  wheel  left  on  the  stub  axle,  and  getting 
to  one's  destination — no  matter  in  what  condition — is  the 
only  axiom  that  is  observed  in  the  messenger  service. 

While  on  the  subject  of  dispatch  carrying  it  is  only  fair  to 
mention  the  very  excellent  service  rendered  by  the  Rudge 
motor  cycle  with  its  mar\'ellous  change-speed  gear.  It  is 
the  favourite  mount  of  the  motor  cycle  dispatch  rider,  and 
many  a  thrilling  tale  is  still  to  be  told  of  hairbreadth  escapes 
and  wonderful  journeys  accomplished  on  this  machine. 

THE   MOTOR   G.4R    UNDER    ACTIVE 

SERVICE    CONDITIONS 

One  has  but  to  step  off  the  cross-Channel  boat  on  to 
French  ground  to  be  in  direct  touch  with  the  battle  front. 
Great  lumbering  lorries,  covered  with  mud  and  running  slush 
from  their  step-boards  and  wheels,  hurry  by  in  two  steady 
streams  ;  one  lot  is  loaded  up  with  all  the  necessaries  of  war 
and  the  other  is  a  string  of  "  returned  empties."  Over  there 
may  be  seen  two  or  three  long,  low,  high-powered  touring 


WHERE  TRIPLEX  GLASS  IS  NECESSARY 
A  special  sleeping  car  (or  Officers,  built  by  the  Daimler  Co. 

cars.  They  are  painted  grey  and  look  wonderfully  clean  ; 
thej'  will  not  look  so  nice  by  the  time  they  have  finislied  their 
journey.  Three  of  them  are  of  the  famous  Rolls-Royce 
make.  Every  imaginable  fitting  is  incorporated  ;  a  double 
set  of  lamps  is  to  be  seen  on  one  car,  on  another  a  swivelling 
searchlight.  Everything  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can 
suggest  is  to  be  found  on  one  or  the  other  ot  these  cars.  All 
have  detachable  wheels  and  all  are  fitted  with  Palmer  Cord 
tyres  of  large  section.  A  khaki-clad  dri\er.  with  the  stripes 
of  a  sergeant,  stands  by  each  car  and  a  soldier  in  French 
uniform  beside  him.  The  sergeant  is  the  driver  and  the 
Frenchman  is  the  interpreter.  They  are  both  fully  armed. 
The  very  look  of  the  cars,  from  the  name-plate  on  the  radiator 
to  the  Palmer  Cords,  shows  conclusively  that  these  vehicles 
are  on  some  very  special  service.  What  that  service  is  1  am 
not  at  hberty  to  divulge,  but  that  it  is  one  which  will  not 
brook  delay  is  quite  obvious  to  any  person  who  knows  any- 
thing about  motoring.  That  is  why  the  best  of  everything 
is  chosen.  No  price  is  too  high  to  pay  for  efficient  service 
on  an  errand  such  as  theirs,  and  right  worthily  do  they 
justify  the  price. 

Some   two   months   ago^it   may   possibly   be   three — 1 
drove  into  the  principal  hotel  in  Abbeville  and  found  therein 


STANDARD95 


REPRESENTS 


THE  LAST  WORD 

IN  LIGHT  CAR  CONSTRUCTION 

It  com  Bines  speecf  witB  Cuxury  ancC  its  reputation 
for  rcfiaSiCity  and  econon^  is  universaC     i      A 


THE  STANDARD 

MOTOR  C^  W  COVENTRY 

lONDON  AGENTS  THE  PYTCHI,EY  AUTOCAR  C  L™  216.  Gi  PORTLAND  '■ ' '/ 
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A  VIEW  OF  THE  HELD  KiTCHEN 
BY  BARKERS 

a  1=5  h  p.  Straker-Squire  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  mud.  I  do  not  remember  ever  havmg 
seen  a  car  so  mud-coated.  From  out  of  its  mterior— rt  was 
fitted  with  a  Umousine  or  landaulet  body,  I  forget  which 
for  the  moment— there  stepped  fortli  two  officers,  one  of 
which  I  recognised  as  Colonel  Seely.  After  these  two  officers 
had  gone  into  the  hotel  I  was  delayed  some  tune  by  various 
little  things  which  had  to  be  done  to  my  own  car,  and  I 
watched  with  interest  the  efforts  of  the  driver  of  the  Straker- 
Squire  to  detach  a  certain  amount  of  the  mud  from  his  car, 
and  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  vehicle  on 
the  French  roads,  remarking  that  surely  such  a  heavy  body 
must  be  too  much  for  a  15  h.p.  chassis.  He  waxed  rather 
indignant  at  this,  and  told  me  that  he  had  driven  the  car 
night  and  day  over  12,000  miles  of  roads  and  never  had  an 
involuntary  stop  except  to  change  tyres  ;  and  one  had  only 
to  look  at  the  condition  of  the  car  to  see  that  it  had  not 
been   spared.     Here   is   a   very  striking   testimonial  to  the 


A  FINE  FLEtl    FUK   1  HE  hKoNl 

One  day's  delivery  by  the  Belgravia  Motor  Works 

wagons  is  not  a  nice  job,  and  is  sometimes  almost  impossible. 
Here  is  where  the  small  car  scores  ;  also  for  work  at  the 
base  or  bases  it  is  extremely  handy.  It  is  also  amazing  the 
speed  one  can  get  out  of  these  small  cars  and  the  very  good 
average  one  can  keep  up  on  a  long  journey.  I  well  remember 
one  journey  on  a  Standard  light  car  in  which,  owing  to 
traffic  blocks  and  bad  roads,  we  managed  to  arrive  at  a 
certain  place  at  least  ten  minutes  in  advance  of  three  other 
cars  of  a  very  much  higher  horse-power  which  had  started 
with  us.  Handiness  and  ease  of  manipulation  in  a  case  like 
this  must  tell  in  the  long  run. 

There  is  one  very  important  pomt  in  regard  to  the 
design  of  cars  for  active  service  purposes  which  I  should  like 
to  impress  upon  manufacturers,  and  that  is— use  as  little  glass 
as  possible,  and  where  glass  is  absolutely  necessary— as  m 
wind-screens,  etc.— it  should  be  of  the  unsplinterable  variety, 
of  which  there  is  but  one  kind  that  I  know  of,  and  that  is  the 
special  glass  manufactured  by  the  Triplex  Company.  Now 
that  the  authorities  have  found  out  that  ordinary  glass  is 
worse  than  useless  for  rough  work  they  are,  I  understand, 
specifying  this  special  preparation  very  largely.  I  have  seen 
every  pane  of  glass  in  a  convoy  of  buses  shattered  by  the 
concussion  of  one  exploding  shell,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
inconvenience  and  delav  caused  by  having  to  board  up  or 
place  perforated  zinc  in  the  window  frames.  Think  of  the 
dangerous  wounds  whicti  ma\'  be  caused  by  flying 
splinters ! 


THE  BROWN.  HUGHES  &  STRACHAN 
FIELD  KITCHEN 

rehability  of  this  well-made  British  car.  Since  then,  as  I 
definitely  know,  this  car  has  reeled  off  some  more  thousands 
f)f  miles  and  been  home  for  a  well-deserved  overhaul.  It  is 
now— so  I  understand— once  more  at  the  front,  going  as  well 
as  ever. 

I  have  been  asked  by  several  people  whether  the  small 
car  is  doing  any  good  in  France,  and  I  can  candidly  say  that 
it  certkinlv  is.  I  have  seen  many  of  them  out  there — little 
Standards^  Swifts,  and  Humbers— and  they  have  proved 
more  than  once  their  extreme  handiness  in  being  able  to 
slip  in  and  out  of  places  where  the  larger  car  would  have 
inevitably  been  stuck.     Getting  past  a  long  string  of  convov 


THE  "COMPLETE"  DESPATCH  RIDER 


THE  BROWN.  HUGHES  &  STRACHAN 
FIELD   KITCHEN 
Showing  the  healing  apparatus 
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The  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac 

Eight  power  impulses  in   eVery  cycle— overlapping 

so  completely  that  they  melt  and  merge  one 

into  another  in  a  steady  floW  ofpoWer 


This  is  the  story,  in  a  single  sentence,  of  the 
Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac. 

Complete  continuity — not  theoretical,  but  actual. 

You  can  judge  the  effect  of  this  overlapping-  of 
power  impulses  as  well  as  we  can  describe  it. 

You  can  imagine  it,  that  is,  from  what  you  know 
of  comparative  or  approximate  continuity. 

But  your  imagination  will  fall  very  far  short 
of    the    facts. 

You  have  never  had  a  ride  such  as  your  first 
ride  in  the  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac  will  be. 

You  have  doubtless  discerned  that  different  types 
of  motors   produce  different  sensations  in  riding. 

But  none  of  these  differences  is  so  pronounced  as 
the  difference  which  exists  between  this  Eight- 
Cylinder  motor  and  all  other  types. 

When  scientists  and  mathematicians  cannot  carry 
a  calculation  to  a  higher,  or  to  a  finer  point,  they 
say  that  it  has  reached  the  n"'  degree. 

This  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac  carries  the  principle 
of  continuous  power   to  the  n'*  degree. 

It  produces  eight  power  impulses  during  each 
complete  cycle  ;  four  power  impulses  during  each 
revolution  of  the  fly-wheel — one  every  quarter  turn. 

What  follows  is  not  merely  a  revelation,  but 
actually  a  revolution  in  riding  results. 

It  is  infinitely  more  than  a  matter  of  simply 
furnishing   greater    power. 

It  is  the  velvety  way  in  which  that  greater  power  is 
furnished  by  the  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac  which 
overturns  all  your  previous  conceptions  of  motoring. 

We  say  in  the  heading  that  the  impulses  overlap  so 
completely  that  one  melts  and  merges  into  another. 

That  is   literally  true. 


With  complete  equipmenl.  in- 
cluding Deico  Elcrlric  Self- 
starting.  LidhtiDS  and  Ignition 
System,  and  the  choice  of  the 
following  standard  typea  of 
oachwoik  ;  -  -  Two-.  Four-, 
Five-,  or  SevcD-sealed   Body. 


£495 


The    above    price    ii    lubject 
to    alierattoa    without   notice. 


We  said  that  this  produces  a  steady  flow  of  power. 

That  is  also  literally  true. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth — and  a  very 

small  part. 

The  power  ebbs  and  flows  so  flexibly  that  the  car 

can  be  operated  almost  continuously  under  throttle 

control  without  change  of  gear. 

The  steadiness  of  its  application  imparts  a  like 
steadiness  to  the  car  itself. 

After  your  first  ride  in  the  Cadillac  Eight  you 
will  revise  your  idea  of  what  constitutes  freedom 
from  vibration. 

You  will  revise  your  idea  of  efficiency  at  high 
speed  ;    and  of  efficiency  at  low  speed. 

When  you  climb  a  hill  you  scarcely  feel  as 
though  you  were  climbing  a  hill  at  all. 

You  will  be  more  apt  to  feel,  instead,  that  the  hill 
has  accommodatingly  subsided  into  a  level  roadway. 

The  flow  of  uninterrupted  power  gets  better  riding 
results  out  of  all  kinds  of  roads. 

If  the  road  be  level,  and  good,  the  Cadillac  Eight 
extracts  from  it  a  new  and  a  superlative  smoothness. 

If  it  be  rough  and  uneven,  the  steady,  unbroken 
torque  minimizes  the  jolts  and  jars. 

The  motor  does  not  seem  to  be  driving  the 
car,  but  rather  to  have  given  it  wings. 
It  is  difficult  to  treat  the  subject  in  calm  and 
temperate  terms  in  view  of  the  impressive  fact 
that  this  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac  has  created 
a  new  kind  of  motoring. 

May  we  prove  to  you  every  statement  contained 
in  this  announcement  ?  Further  particulars  will 
be  forwarded  on  request,  and  a  trial  run  gladly 
arranged  by  appointment. 


The  Cadillac  chassis 
is  specially  suitable 
for  fitting  the  highest 
grade  English  -  built 
Touring,  Limousine, 
Landaulette  and 
Cabriolet  types  of 
bodies.  Designs  and 
estimates     submitted. 


8-CYL.  SEVEN-SE.ATED  CADILLAC  TOURING  CAR 

F.   S.    BENNETT,    Limited 

(CADILLAC    MOTO::iS,    LTD.) 

CADILLAC  CORNER,  219-229  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Telegrams:  "EFISBEN,  WESTCENT.  LONDON" 


Telephone:  GERRARD  9:65  and  9266 
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The  Triplex  Safety  Glass  Co.  Ltd..  are  now  making  5  and 
and  our  illustration  shows  the  effect  upon  it  of  the  service  ri 


7   ply    Bullet-proof  Triplex  Glass  (]'i  in    and  2  in.  ihicki, 
le  bullet  (Mark  VII.  ammumlion)  at  300  yards 


Then,  again,  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  this  inven- 
tion is  the  fact  that  it  is,  except  at  close  range,  bullet  proof. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  ordinary  variety  of  about  the  usual 
plate-glass  wind-screen  thickness.  For  armoured  cars  and  simi- 
lar other  vehicles,  where  a  bullet-proof  material  is  absolutely 
necessary,  there  is  a  special  thickness  made  which  is,  as  I 
have  reason  to  know,  absolute  bullet-proof  even  at  very  short 
range.     lust  what  this  means  is  rapidly  being  realised  by  the 


makers  of  armoured  cars,  for  it  is  now  quite  possible  for  a 
driver  of  one  of  these  vehicles  to  sit  behind  a  window  of 
Triplex  and  see  the  road  quite  clearly— as  clearly  as  if  Ite 
was  behind  an  ordinary  wind-screen,  and  at  the  same  time 
know  that  he  is  perfectly  safe  from  rilic  or  machine  gun  fire. 
I  have  myself  used  for  more  than   three  months  a  pair  of 

w^..^.-i..ww.  ^,^ .^.^  goggles  fitted  with  Triplex,  and  although  these  goggles  have 

is  rapidly  being  realised  by  the     been  dropped  on  ,f^m>l  innumerable  tinn-,  sat  upon,  and  e\(n 


FIRST  BAICH  20  H.P.  EXTRA  STRONG  COLONIAL 
NAPIERS  FOR  BRITISH  WAR  OFFICE 
10  in.  Clearance 


THE "TZAR  PASKA- 

Otherwise  the  Czar  of  Bells,  Kremlin,  Moscow 

Colonial  Napier  alongside 


fim:        I*' 


H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  S  DAIMLER  CAR.     SPECIAL  TORPEDO  BODY 
BY  BARKER  8c  CO.  (COACHBUILDERS)  LTD. 

ARMOURED  CARS 
MOTOR  FIELD  KITCHENS 
MOTOR  AMBULANCES 


FOR  EARLY  DELIVERY 


London  Retailers  for  ROLLS-ROYCE,  DAIMLER  AND  WOLSELEY  CARS, 

EARLY    DELIVERIES    OF    EITHER    WITH    ANY    TYPE    OF    BODY. 


BARKER  &  CO.   (COACHBUILDERS)  LTD., 


66   SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,  W. 


Telephone  No. 
7111    MAYFAIR 
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The  Alpine   Tested  (R.A.C.) 
30-35    six  cylinder. 


The 

Sunday  Times' 

SAYS 

'Nothing  can  give  to  those  who  copy  a 
finished  article  the  valuable  experience 
of  the  creators,  and  in  the  construction  of 

Six- Cylinder  Motor  Cars  the  long 

experience  of  theNAPlER  FIRM, as 
pioneers  of  the  principle. 

Can  never  be  equalleb. 


Do   NOT   BUY  A    COPY 
WITH   COMPLICATIONS  . 

We    invite  you  to  have 
a  trial  run  on  the 
Napier  ,    The  w^orlds 

PROVED  BEST  SIX-CYLINDER 
CAR. 

Speed,appearance,  easycontrolxuxurious 

TRAVEL  -  ALL  EMBODIED  IN  THE  NaPIER  . 


^ 


14,  New  Burlington  St. W.      Works,  Acton.W.    K 
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A  3-TONNER  SUBSIDY  TYPE  LORRY 
By  the  London  Improved  Motor  Coachbuilder>,  Ltd. 

stood  upon,  all  that  is  apparent  is  one  slight  crack  in  one  ol 
the  glasses,  which  docs  not -interfere  with  my  vision  and, 
owing  to  the  compound  construction  of  the  glass,  cannot 
admit  either  wind  or  rain.  Not  only  that,  but  one  need 
never  be  afraid  of  losing  one's  sight  by  an  accidental  blow  or 
an3^hing  which  may  strike  the  goggles  wliile  they  are  in  use. 
For  aeroplane  work  they  are  very  popular  among  the  pilots 
and  observers. 

The  composition  of  Triplex,  composed  as  it  is  of  -alter- 
nating layers  of  glass  and  celluloid,  makes  it  possible  for  a 
window  to  be  dealt  a  heavy  blow  and  for  practically 
every  bit  of  the  glass  to  be  "  starred,"  and  yet  the  window  is 
still  watertight  and  windproof.  These  very  decided  advan- 
tages are  so  obvious  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  cars 
now  on  order  for  motor  transport  work  at  the  front  have 
been  fitted  with  Triplex  exclusively,  and  it  is  quite  a  common 
thing  nowadays  to  see  staff  cars  running  about  fitted  with 
this  material.  One  of  the  headquarters'  drivers  told  me 
that  he  had  three  wind-screens  broken  in  as  many  weeks,  and 
that  a  passenger  had  been  so  badly  cut  about  the  hands  and 
face  in  the  last  smash  that  he  had  decided  to  do  without  a 


wind-screen  altogether.  However,  the  next  time  I  saw  him  he 
was  using  the  new  glass,  and  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 
There  are  innumerable  other  details  which  one  could 
write  about  in  connection  with  motor  cars  and  accessories  at 
the  front,  and  their  behaviour  under  this  most  strenuous 
test  of  all- — modern  warfare — but  space,  unfortunately,  does 
not  permit.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  land  service  is  the  motor  transport,  and  that 
the  motor  transport  has  done  everything — and  much  more 
tiian  was  expected  of  it — that  British  motor  manufacturers 
can  turn  round  and  say  to  the  next  man  :  "  Our  work  is 
good  ;    it  has  ]iroved  itself." 


A  WELL-DESIGNED  AMBULANCE  BODY 
BY  BARKER  &  CO. 


Cars    for    1915. 


10  H.P.     :     :     Four-seater     :     :    £310 

11  H.P.      :     :      Four-seater      :     :    £350 
14    H.P.      :     :      Five-seater      :     :    £415 

All  the  above  include  C.A.  V.  'Dynamo  Electric  Lighting  Set  and  Self  Starter 

Humber     Limited,     Coventry. 

LONDON:  32.  HOLBORN  VIADUCT.  E.G. :  60-64.    BROMPTON  RD..  S.W. 
REPAIR    WORKS  -         -         CANTERBURY    ROAD.     KILBURN.    N.W. 

::  ::  SOUTHAMPTON:    25   and   27.   LONDON   ROAD.  ::  :: 

AGENTS    EVERYWHERE 
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Belgravia  Motor 
Body   Works. 

Ambulance  and  Transport  Bodies  of  all   descrip- 
tions in  stock,  with  or  without  chassis. 


Private    Owners'    Chassis    con- 
verted at  short  notice. 

Large  quantities  ol  our  bodies 
have  been  supplied  to — 

The     Belgian      Government. 

The  British  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  British  Naval  Depart- 
ment. 

The  British  Red  Cross  Society 

High-class  Belgravia  Coaehwork 
produced  in  the  largest  and  best 
equipped     works     in     London. 


LONDON    IMPROVED    MOTOR    COACHBUILDERS,    LTD. 


TelfphoDM:    3543.6364   VICTORIA. 


149   LUPUS    STREET,    S.W. 


Beldom 


If  both  back  wheels  are  shod  with  Beldam 
V  Steel-Studded  Tyres  Your  Car  will  not 
skid  on  any  road  surface,  wet  or  dry. 
The    road    grip  You   need  is  always  there. 


All-British    Motor    Tyres        May  we  send  you  Booklet? 


Beldam    Retreads    double    the    life    of    your 
Tyres  at  little  extra  cost.     Prices  on  request. 


The  Beldam  Tyre  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brentford,  M'sex. 


THE   PERFECT   LIGHT    CAR.' 


'10' 


£200 


63  X  90  bore  and  stroke.    Detachable  steel  wheels.     3-bearing  crank- 
shaft.   Hood,  screen,  horn  and  tools. 

DYNAMO    ELECTRIC    LIGHTING    SET 


"THE    IDEAL    OWNER-DRIVER'S    CAR. 

*15' 


80  X  1 30  bore  and  stroke.  4-speed  ball-bearing  gear-box. 

ELECTRIC  ENGINE  STARTER 

DYNAMO  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  SET 

Call  and  Inspect  the  actual  moJels   or  nrite  for  Art  Catalogues. 


SWIFT  MOTOR  Co..  Ld.,  COVENTRTt 


LONDON : 
132-4  LONG  ACRE,  W. 


DUBLIN : 
15-t7  SOUTH  KING  STREET 


A 

Government 
Embargo. 

"  The  Treasury  authoritiet  have  giren  notice  that  no  new  public 
isiues  of  capital  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  made  without 
their  approval,  since  it  is  felt  by  the  Government  that  all  other 
considerations  must  be  subordinated  to  the  necessity  of  husband- 
ing the  financial  resources  of  the  country  during  the  war,  with  a 
view  to  its  prosecution."  — l^he  "  Times,"  January  1 9lh. 

"  Issues  or  participaliont  in  issues  for  undertakings  carried  on 
or  to  be  carried  on  outside  the  British  Empire  shall  not  be 
alloweu."  — Extract  from  Treasury  conditions. 

The  importance  of  keeping  money  in  this  country 
cannot  now  be  exaggerated.  The  stringent  regu- 
lations imposed  by  the  Treasury  merely  em- 
phasise what  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  has 
preached  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
namely,  that  every  foreign  tyre  bought  is  of 
direct  assistance  to  the  enemy,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  blow  aimed  at  the   industry  of  this  country. 

DUNLOP 

tyres  are  entirely  British,  and  provide  a  livelihood 
for  thousands  of  British  families. 

THE    DUNLOP    RUBBER    CO.,    LTD.. 
Founders  throughout   the   World   of   the    Pneumatic  Tyro   Induitry.   A«ton    Cross. 
Birminghim  ;    14.  Regent  Street.  London.  S.W.      PARIS:    4.  Rue  du  Colonel  Moll. 
DUNLOP  SOLID  TYRES  FOR  HEAVY  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES. 
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THROUGH  THE  EYES  OF  A  WOMAN 


Where  the  Shoe  Finches 

WE  are  very  apt  to  waste  pity  where  pity  is  not 
clue.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  when  it 
was  difficult  to  focus  the  situation,  there  was 
an  idea  that  want  would  be  widespread 
amongst  the  wrtrking  classes.  It  seemed 
likely  that  unemployment  would  be  rife  and  general  distress 
grow  great  with  the  approach  of  winter.  Experience  has 
proved  this  far  from  tlie  truth.  The  British  workman  is 
being  kept  fully  occupied,  and  he,  his  wife,  and  children  are 
benefiting  in  consequence.  Many  trades,  indeed,  have  had 
the  fillip  they  sorely  needed.  Harness  and  saddle  makers, 
for  example,  are  busier  than  they  have  been  for  years.  When 
everybody  took  to  motoring  and  stables  became  empty  this 
industry  fell  upon  very  evil  days.  But  now  there  is  plenty 
of  work  to  be  done.  New  saddles,  bridles,  and  harness  are 
being  required  in  quantity  for  the  Army,  and  a  fresh  era  of 
prosperity  has  begun  for  an  almost  obsolete  industry.  It  is 
the  same  with  countless  other  trades.  The  Government  is  a 
gigantic  employer  of  labour  at  the  moment,  and  money  is 
trickling  into  many  homes  infinitely  more  freely  than  formerly. 
And  it  is  not  the  skilled  workman  alone  that  is  being  employed. 
Even  the  casual  labourer  is  having  his  share  of  work  in  cases 
where  training  is  not  required.  There  is  much  to  be  done, 
and  men  must  be  found  to  do  it. 

So  the  burden  of  war  is  by  no  means  pressing  unduly 
upon  the  working  classes.  It  is  not  to  them  that  help  should 
be  given,  but  rather  to  those  immediately  above  in  the  social 
scale.  The  people  who  are  suffering  through  this  war  are 
those  who,  through  want  of  a  better  definition,  may  be  called 
the  salary  earners.  Wages  may  be  growing,  but  salaries, 
from  all  accounts,  are  shrinking  deplorably.  The  wife  of 
many  a  city  clerk  is  having  a  sterner  problem  to  face  to-day 
than  she  has  any  right  to  bear.  Employes  in  the  "  luxury  " 
trades  are  keen  sufferers.  Curio  dealers,  furriers,  jewellers, 
and  the  like  have  found  their  business  brought  to  a  standstill 
and  have  had  to  dispense  with  skilled  assistants.  In  many 
cases  the  fruit  of  years  of  service  has  come  to  naught,  and  the 
brunt  of  this  distress  is  being  borne  by  educated  men  and 
women. 

It  will  be  ten  thousand  pities  if  help  is  not  given  where 
it  is  urgently  needed.  Such  cases  as  these  merit  the  attention 
of  all  distributors  of  charitable  funds  raised  to  alleviate 


distress.  There  is  certainly  distress  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
not  in  the  usual  direction.  People  wanting  aid  are  those  who 
in  normal  times  could  not  only  have  kept  their  heads  above 
water,  but  maintained  themselves  and  their  families  in 
comfort.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  beg  nor  to  receive 
charitable  help,  but  their  need  is  none  the  less  urgent. 
Philanthropy  is  very  apt  to  blunder  and  fall  short  of  its 
mark.  It  can  do  so  only  too  easily  at  present.  Help  is 
wanted  by  scores  of  people  whose  traditions  and  upbringing 
are  all  against  asking  for  it.  They  are  the  most  difficult 
class  in  the  world  to  succour  because  they  are  the  very  last 
to  complain.  A  charitable  fund  administered  for  their 
benefit  will  meet  the  greatest  requirement  of  the  day,  and 
money  subscribed  for  relief  of  those  in  need  can  find  no 
worthier  channel. 

Amateur  Concert  Parties 

People  who  are  musical  themselves  and  have  musical 
friends  are  busily  engaged  in  forming  concert  parties  to 
perform  at  the  various  headquarters  of  the  New  Army,  to 
our  convalescents  in  hospital,  and  many  of  the  refugee  homes. 
These  concert  parties,  when  successful,  have  been  organised 
with  a  great  deal  of  care.  The  amateur  whose  amateurish- 
ness is  painfully  obvious  has  been  barely  tolerated  for  a  long 
time,  but  is  certainlj^  never  less  tolerable  than  now.  It 
would  be  a  poor  compliment  indeed  to  subject  our  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  our  guests  to  such  wiles.  Happily  enough,  in 
musical  matters,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  the'day  of  experts  ;  most 
people  can  count  amongst  their  acquaintances  a  round  half- 
dozen  who  play  or  sing  remarkably  well  and  have  no  taint  of 
the  amateur  about  them.  And  here  a  word  of  mild  advice 
may  not  come  amiss.  The  contents  of  the  programme  are 
almost  as  important  a  matter  as  the  choice  of  the  performers 
themselves.  We  have  all  had  sad  experience  of  the  concert 
that  leaves  no  melody  behind,  so  tuneless  has  been  the 
selection  offered.  The  concert  most  people  appreciate  is  that 
which  allows  facile  music  to  be  carried  away  in  the  memory. 
The  audience  in  barrack-room,  hospital,  or  club  want  simple 
refrains,  and  the  older  and  better-known  these  are  the  more 
will  it  be  pleased.  Let  there  be  songs  with  choruses.  Those 
who  listen  will  be  delighted  to  join  in  the  music  themselves, 
and  win  probably  sing  at  the  top  of  their  voice,  no  matter 
how  inharmonious  it  may  be.  Erica. 


B.  H.  S- 

For  prompt  delivery,  moderate  cost  and 

PRACTICAL  UTILITY 

avail  yourself  of  our  experience  in  the 
design   and  construction  of 

MOTOR 

AMBULANCES 
FIELD  KITCHENS 
FIELD    BATHS 

Our    aim     is    to    give    full    efficiency    without 

adding  a  single   unnecessary   item,   or    in   any 

way  inflating  the  cost  of  the  vehicle. 


BROWN,  HUGHES  &STRACHAN.  Ltd. 

HOLLAND   eATE,    W. 


Telephone 


910  Western. 


^^ 


are   helping    the    Allies 

at  home,  in  France  and  in  Poland. 

C.  Avon  pneumatics  —  on  officers'  cars, 
motor  ambulances,  despatch  riders'  motor- 
cycles, etc. 

C.  Avon  solids  —  on  heavy  vehicles  for 
the  transport  of  men,  munitions,  guns 
and    commissariat. 

C  In  war,  as  in  peace,  Avon  Tyres  com- 
mand the  "  road  clear  "  and  maintain 
maximum  mobility  at  lowest  cost  per  mile. 


The  Avon  India  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd..  19  Newman  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  W.  Works  :  Melksham,  Wilts.  Depots  :  Manchester, 
Glasgow,    Birmingham,     Bristol,     Newcastle,     Paris,    etc.,    etc 
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Alexander 

DISTILLERS  AND 


A  Blend  of 
Old  Highland 
Malt  Whiskies 


Macdonald 

BLENDERS,  LEITH 


IDY  MACDONALi: 

'  Sandy  Mac"' 


Guaranteed 
not  less  than 
10   years  old 

ALSO  IS  AND  20  YEARS  OLD 


SANDY 
MACDONALD 

The  ideal  drink,  both  for  refreshment  and  for  medicinal  purposes,  is,  it  is 

generally  agreed,  Scotch  Whisky.  And  that  "Sandy  Macdonald  "is  the 

ideal  Scotch  Whisky  is  a  widespread  belief  amongst  connoisseurs. 

The   purity    and    age    of   this  Whisky    ("Sandy   Mac- 
donald"   is    guaranteed     10    years    old)    have 
rendered   it   famous  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  wherever    Britishers  fore- 
gather   a    "wee    deoch-an'-doris" 
drunk  in  "Sandy  Macdonald" 
is    the    most    probable 
finale  to  the  meeting 
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THE  PART  PLAYED  BY  RAILWAYS  IN 

MODERN    WARFARE 


By  "AMLCE." 


(Collr 

Railways  are,  of  course,  a  very  important  factor  in  any 
mobilisation  scheme,  and  when  war  was  dechired  on  Angiist  4 
last  the  British  Government  took  control  of  the  railways, 
under  Section  16  of  the  Regulation  of  the  Forces  Act,  i.Sji. 
This  control  is  exercised  through  an  executive  committee 
composed  of  the  general  managers  of  the  leading  British 
railways,  its  object  being  to  work  the  different  railways  as 
one  system,  so  that  military  trains  can  pass  easily  from  one 
line  to  another.  Although  the  Government  has  control 
of  the  railways  their  operation  is  left  to  the  executive  ofticcrs. 

On  Tuesday,  August  18,  1914,  the  official  Press  Bureau 
issued  the  folk)wing  statement  :  "  The  Expeditionary  Force 
as  detailed  for  foreign  service  has  been  safely  landed  on 
French  soil.  The  embarkation,  transportation,  and  disem- 
barkation of  the  men  and  stores  were  alike  carried  through 
with  the  greatest  precision  and  without  a  single  casualty." 
At  the  present  time  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give 
particulars  of  the  wonderful  work  done  by  the  railway 
companies,  but  we  can  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Walker, 
Chairman  of  the  Railway  Executive  Committee,  who  said  : 
"  The  Government  gave  the  railways  a  time  limit  of  60  hours 
to  make  ready  for  dispatch  to  Southampton,  the  port  of 
departure  for  the  Expeditionary  Force,  350  trains  of,  roundly, 
30  vehicles  each.  We  delivered  these  trains  in  48  hours. 
At  Southampton  for  practically  every  day  of  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  war  we  handled — during  a  period  of  14  hours — no 
fewer  than  73  of  these  trains,  including  the  running  of  them 
to  the  boat  side  and  the  unloading  of  the  full  equipment  of 
guns,  ammunition,  and  horses.  The  trains  arrived  at 
intervals  averaging  12  minutes.  It  was  a  matter  of  special 
pride  to  all  the  railwaymen  concerned  that  practically  every 
train,  without  exception,  came  in  on  scheduled  time  ;  some 
of  them  came  from  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom — Wales  and 
the  north  of  Scotland." 

In  connection  with  the  military  operations  during 
August  the  cross-country  and  connecting  lines  have  proved 
of  the  utmost  value. 

The  present,  however,  is  not  the  time  to  speak  of  the 


wonderful  work  the  British  railways  have  done  and  are  ■^tiii 
doing.  Even  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  .August,  although  the 
ofBcial  notice  stated  that  the  public  railwa\-  facilities  had  to 
be  somewhat  restricted,  the  public  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom 
suffered  but  little  inconvenience  compared  with  other 
countries,  while  since  the  first  week  in  September  the  railway 
services  have  been  normal.  Contrast  this  state  of  affairs 
with  other  countries  such  as  Germany  and  France.  It  is 
true  that  the  number  of  troops  handled  was  far  larger,  but 
the  public  facilities  were  at  times  completely  withdrawn,  and 
when  the  trains  resumed  running  they  kept  no  time  whatever, 
and  ran  anyhow  for  several  days.  Even  in  countries  such 
as  Holland  the  railway  service  has  ever  since  mobilisation 
been  much  curtailed  and  completely  disorganised.  The 
British  railways  are  well  laid  out  for  the  handling  of  large 
bodies  of  troops.  Nearly  all  our  lines  are  double-tracked, 
and  military  trains  can  therefore  be  run  "  non-stop,"  as  there 
is  no  necessity  to  stop  or  slow  down  for  crossing  places  where 
single  lines  are  in  use.  Another  advantage  is  the  duplication 
of  lines  and  the  fact  that  stations  are  not  very  far  apart.  If 
several  trains  have  to  be  sent  to  a  district  one-third  of  them 
can  be  sent  to  station  A,  another  third  to  station  B,  and  the 
rest  to  station  C,  as  the  stations  are  rarely  more  than  four 
miles  apart.  Instead  of  concentrating  all  the  trains  at  one 
station  they  can  be  conveniently  divided  among  several,  so 
that  not  one  of  them  has  to  deal  with  an  abnormal  demand. 
Again,  all  the  British  railways  are  fitted  with  a  complete 
installation  of  the  block  system  of  signalling,  with  telephonic 
communication  between  the  signal  boxes ;  consequently, 
trains  will  be  better  protected  and  shunting  movements  can 
be  carried  out  more  expeditiously  and  with  greater  safetv 
than  on  railwaj's  not  provided  with  such  apparatus. 

No  railways  have,  however,  been  built  in  this  country 
for  purely  strategic  reasons.  London  is  the  centre  of  the 
principal  railways,  which  radiate  in  all  directions,  so  that  the 
quickest  route  to  go  from  the  North  to  the  South  is  generally 
via  London.  This,  of  course,  is  a  disadvantage  from  the 
military   aspect.     The   French   railways   have   been    greatly 


The  BEST  for  USE  on 
LAND  and  WATER 


ROYAL  ARMS 

RARE    OLD 

SGOTCH  WHISKY 

SPECIAL    LIQUEUR 


The     most    perfect    example    of    the    Art    of 
Blending — the  result  of  130  years'  experience. 


SCOTCH 


Proprietors  : 


J.  G.  THOMSON  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


LEITH,  SCOTLAND. 
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Also  at   17    FENCHURCH    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 


GUN 
DEAFNESS 
PREVENTED 

DEAFNESS  IS  A  TRIAL  THAT  CANNOT  BE 
BORNE    PATIENTLY. 

There  are  many  men  home  from  the  front  suffering  keenly 
from  this  affliction,  which  is  much  less  easily  cured  than 
prevented.  Let  us  then  prevent  it.  This  is  immensely 
simplified  by  the  invention  of  Harbutt's 

PATENT 

FIBROUS    PLASTICINE 

A  small  piece  made  into  a  plug  and  placed  in  each  ear  effectu- 
ally cuts  up  the  nerve-shattering  concussions  while  interfering 
but  little  with  ordinary  conversation,  the  word  of  command,  or 
the  bugle  call ;  and  the  price  is  only  yd.,  in  a  strong  tin  box, 
post  paid.  Every  man  at  the  Front  ought  to  have  a  box. 
Send  one  to  your  friend  there. 
HARBUTTS  PLASTICINE,  LTD.,  50   BATHAMPTON,   BATH. 


The    Regulation    British- made    "Smith's" 
ELECTRIC  SIGNALLING  &  READING  LAMP 

<- — Push-pifccc 

This  view  shows  the  importance 
of  the  Lamp  for  map  and 
despatch  reading.  The  push- 
piece  can  be  operated  on  without 
opening  the  case,  and  the  case 
can  be  detached  without  un- 
buckling the  belt.  Suitable  for 
any  climate  and  waterproof. 
Batteries  "  British  Made." 

Price   complete,     1  »j/\) 

Including  two  extra  bulbs  in  lid. 

Extra  batteries i/6  each 

Extra  bulbs       i/-  each 

In  ordering  Extra  Batteries  the  following 
will  lie  sufficient ; — 

I'ost  immediately Batteries  No.  295 

Size  of  Lamp,  r:(  v,j.  ,^  inrhen.  ^°    ■/■ 

S.  SMITH    &    SON     I  TD..  TRAFALGAR   SQ.,  LONDON,  W.C. 

jj.  oiMurr  oc  ovji^,  l,        .nd  68  Piccadilly,  london,  w. 

Htldtrs  c/lin  Rnal  H'trrants.    ( F.ilabliihld  -*J-,' 
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improved  since  1870,  and  arc  to-day  much  better  equij  ped 
lu  handle  lieavy  traffic.  Paris  is,  like  London,  the  centre 
of  tiie  different  railways,  and  in  order  to  get  from 
one  system  to  another  one  must  generally  go  via  Paris. 
Lines,  such  as  the  Grande  and  Petite  Ceintures,  in  Paris  arc 
at  present  of  enormous  importance,  as  they  enable  troop 
trains  to  be  transferred  from  one  main  system  t(j  another. 
When  the  present  war  broke  out  the  French  \\'ar  Minister 
divided  the  nation  into  two  zones  :  that  of  the  armies,  ard 
that  of  the  interior,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  line  of 
demarcation,  the  first  zone  being  controlled  by  the  military 
authorities,  the  second  one  remaining  under  the  control  of 
the  railway  companies.  The  French  mobilisation  was  carried 
out  in  a  very  businesslike  way,  and  the  ordinarv  train  services, 
although  greatly  curtailed,  were  kept  running,  although  no 
attempt  was  made  to  keep  time.  In  addition  to  their  own 
army,  the  F"rench  railways  had  to  carry  the  British  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  as  well  as  the  constant  streams  of  reinforce- 
ments, ammunition,  and  war  material  from  England,  and 
our  wounded  and  sick  returning  home.  The  Indian  troops, 
as  well  as  the  French  African  troops,  had  to  be  transferred 
from  Marseilles  to  the  front— a  distance  of  at  least  650  miles. 
In  the  theatre  of  war  in  France  and  Belgium  the  French  have 
at  this  moment  a  magnificent  railway  net  at  their  disposal, 
which,  without  doubt,  is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the 
campaign  by  enabling  commanders  to  transfer  troops  quickly 
to  any  part  of  the  fighting  line. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  Germany  has  undoubtedly 
the  finest  railway  system  in  Europe,  as  one  can  go  from  one 
part  of  Germany  to  another  bj'  several  routes  without  passing 
through  the  capital.  It  has  been  well  known  that  Germany's 
arrangements  for  mobilisation  were  very  complete— even  to 
the  painting  on  C'very  German  wagon  the  number  of  men  and 
horses  it  can  carry — and  that  a  war  time  table,  issued  as 
occasion  demands,  is  always  in  the  hands  of  the  railway 
authorities,  and  can  be  put  into  operation  at  a  very  short 
notice.  In  place  of  that  of  normal  times  the  withdrawal  of 
most  of  the  ordinary  passenger  trains  is,  of  course,  one  of  its 
principal  features. 

After  the  Franco-German  War,  Bismarck,  who  had 
grasped  the  importance  of  railways  in  warfare,  initiated  his 
policy  of  railway  nationalisation  from  purely  strategic  reasons. 
In  recent  years  the  Germans  have  built  many  short  strategic 
lines  of  the  greatest  importance  on  the  French,  Belgian,  and 
Russian  frontiers.  On  the  line  from  Strasburg  to  Miilhausen, 
for  instance,  a  number  of  branches  have  been  built  which  end 
about  8  to  10  miles  from  the  frontier,  and  at  these  stations 
the  siding  accommodation  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demands  of 
the  ordinar\'  traffic.  Similarly,  on  the  Russo-German 
frontier  a  great  number  of  strategic  railways  has  been  created 
and  maintained  at  a  heavy  expense  for  a  number  of  years 
with  no  other  object  save  their  usefulness  in  war.  During 
the  last  few  years  the  Russian  Government  have  been  very 
active  in  improving  the  railway  lines  on  their  Western 
frontier,  and  commenced  to  duplicate  the  lines.  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  Russian  activity  in  railway 
construction,  which  had  barely  commenced,  decided  Germany 
to  anticipate  events,  since  she  feared  that  the  increase  in  the 
Russian  railway  system  would  allow  of  a  rapid  concentration 
on  her  frontier  of  large  masses  of  troops. 

All  the  European  railways  use  the  standard  gauge  of 
4  ft.  8J  in. — the  same  as  in  England — except  Russia,  where 
the  gauge  is  5  ft.  This  break  of  gauge  was  adopted  for 
strategic  reasons,  so  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  railways  by 
foreign  rolling  stock  in  case  of  invasion  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
tliis  gauge  at  the  frontier  may  not  in  war  time  be  very 
disadvantageous.  No  invading  army  can  run  troop  trains 
into  Russian  territory  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Russia  will 
experience  the  same  difficulties  when  invading  Germany.  It 
is,  however,  possible  to  change  a  railway  gauge,  and  this  was 
done  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  when  the  Japanese  converted 
the  Russian  lines  in  Manchuria  to  a  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge.  The 
alteration  was  effected  at  the  rate  of  about  5  miles  of  line 
per  day,  as  the  field  army  did  not  move  at  a  very  great  pace. 
To  prevent  the  Russians  altering  the  gauge  of  the  railway  in 
case  they  should  recapture  the  ground  lost  the  Japanese  cut 
the  sleepers  down  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  they  were 
useless  for  any  reconstruction 

Railways  may  be  employed  both  for  offensive  and 
defensive  measures.  A  handful  of  men  armed  with  a  small 
riuantity  of  high  explosives  can  hold  up  an  army  for  a 
considerable  time  by  blowing  up  a  bridge  or  a  tunnel.  In 
the  great  retreat  to  Paris  it  is  reported  that  on  the  Northern 
Railway  of  France  alone  some  1.30  bridges  were  blown  up. 
The  repairing  of  destroyed  bridges  and  tunnels  is  a  very 
important  factor  when  an  army  advances,  and  special 
engineers  for  this  kind  of  work  are  attached  to  a  modern 

{Continued  on  page  xiil) 
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The  House  of  Hazel  has 
siqpHcd  British  Officers 
equipment  increasingly 
^rom  the  time  of  Waterloo 
to  this — the  very  eve  of 
the     Waterloo     centenary. 


Hasel  "Gubercot"  Weathtrpnof, 
specially  de^iined  for  present 
Active  Service  conditions.    £4    4   0 


Officers' 
Complete 

Campaigning 
Kits   by  .  .  . 


51a  Berners  St.,  London,  W. 


TELEPHONE  :  REGENT  4960. 


TELEGRAMS:  "WESTAZEL,  LONDON' 


Reports  from  the  trenches  have  already  confirmed  the  all- 
round  trustworthiness  of  Hazel  equipment — of  the  quality, 
correctness,  and  thoroughness  of  the  materia!  and  workmanship. 

The  "Hazel"  Weatherproofs,  manufactured  from  "Gabercot" 
(a  cotton  material)  and  from  "Gabersted"  (a  combination  of 
cotton  and  worsted  cloth),  both  spun,  woven,  and  proofed  to 
provide  the  maximum  of  wet  resistance,  iave  an  interlining 
made  of  special  proofed  fabric  between  the  outer  material  and 
the  fleece  lining  ;   it  is  impossible  for  moisture  to  penetrate. 

The  "Gabercot"  and  "Gabersted"  Service  Weatherproofs 
are  the  dependable  assurance  of  comfort  and  health  under 
the  most  exacting  conditions. 

Price  List  &  Patterns 
on    Application. 


Jacket,      waterproofed 

serge  or  whipcord 

£3 

1 

6 

Trouscra,  waterproofed 

serge  or  whipcord 

£1 

3 

6 

Breechet,  waterproofed 

Bedford     cord,     buck- 

skin strappings  - 

£2 

10 

0 

Great     Coat,      water- 

proofed Melton- 

£3 

19 

0 

British   Warm,  water- 

proofed  Melton,  lined 

fleece         .          -          _ 

£3 

0 

0 

Cap            -         .         - 

£0 

15 

0 

Sam     Browne     Belts, 

complete  -          -          - 

£2 

12 

6 

"Gabercot  "  Weather- 

proof, as  above  - 

£4 

4 

0 

Perfect  fitting    assured    by 
our  self-measurement  form. 

^  i^uMyiiiiMi  ^ 

Also    makers    of    Rank    and    File    CIothinf<    and    Hquipments. 

Rank  and  File  Dept.:  66/73  East  Rd.,  City  Rd.,  London,  E.G. 


Armv  Clnth«.  Sertfes  and  Drills. 
Uniform  Clothinit  and  Caps. 
Military  and    Trupical    Helmets. 


Web  and  Leather  Accoutrements, 
Shirts,  Hosiery,  and  Necessaries. 
Maxim  Rifle  Silencers. 


Branches  t    6   YORK    PLACE,  LEEDS  f    84   MILLER   STREET, 
GLASGOW;   and    137   LONGMARKET  STREET.  CAPE  TOWN. 
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SuppUment  to  Laxu  ami  Watkk,  F,'V»«y  0,  lOlj 


All  Who  Want  A 
Lovely     Garden 

Should  read  the  beautiful  new  monthly, 
"  MY  GARDEN,  Illustrated."  In  no  other 
publication  can  be  found  the  authoritative 
articles,  the  suggestive  plans,  the  wealth  of 
helpful  material,  and  the  realistic  pictures  pre- 
sented in  this  magazine.  Its  pages  are  useful 
alike  to  the  possessors  of  large  or  small  gardens. 

Press    and    public    are     unanimous    in    their 

verdict  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  gardening 

publication  extant. 


PUBLISHED  ON  THE  27th  OF  EACH 
MONTH,  PRICE  SIXPENCE  NET, 

AND     OBTAINABLE      OF      ALL      NEWSAGENTS. 


Yearly  Subscription,  post  free,  io/-per  annum 

With  which  is  included  the  month's  work  in  the 
garden  printed  on  card,  with  ruled  spaces  for  notes. 

SPECIMEN  COPY  POST  FREE 

On  application  to  the  Publisher 

"MY  GARDEN,  Illustrated,"  Ltd., 

11  &  13  Victoria  Street,  Westminster 

s.w. 
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IheQREA([garette^mp< 


>l»»M:i>l?f»l 


Size  B. 

8/6  per  100. 


THE  IDEAL  CIGARETTE. 


sizEC.         ONE    QUALITY    ONLY. 


'Py. 


35     OLD     BOND    STREET,     W, 


.^ 


As  supplied  to  the  House  of  Lords,  H.M. 
Government,  Colleges,  Officers' Messes,  &c. 

American   Agents:  Faber  &  Co.,   1  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 


I 


#  VIRGINIA  CIGARETTES  % 


^ 


JOHN  PLAYER  &  SONS 

beg  to  draw   the   attention 

of  connoisseurs  to 

PERFECTOS   No.  2 

hand-made  Cigarettes.  They 
are  distinguished  by  a  superb 
dehcacy,  the  result  of  a 
matchless  blend  of  the  finest 
Virginia  Tobacco. 

10    -    6d.     20   .  1/- 


I 


^ 


50    -    2/6     100  -  4/9     f 

^C<^  "PERFECTOS    FINOS"    are  ^<^ 

"— "X    1^  Iar,?er  Cigarettes  of  the  same  quality  C§^,.<:i^ 

//  %        JOHN  PLAYER  &  SONS,        .^A 
\  Nottingham.  ^  J)\ 


The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  and 


XJ'  V/t,  Ireland)  Ltd.  \JN 
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I  How  to  help  Tommy  Atkins  | 

^  We  cannot  all  go  out  to  fight,  but  we  can  S 

~  all  do    'imething  to  help  our  soldiers  who  ~ 

2  are  lighting  our  battles  and  defending  the  = 

S  honour  of  our  native  land,  and  in  this  way  ^ 

s:  contribute  to  their  well-being  and  efficiency  ^ 

I  SEND  HIM  A  FLASK  OF  I 

I  HORLICK  S  I 


i  MALTED  MILK  TABLETS  I 


Invaluable  to  a  soldier 
in  the  field  and  most 
efficient  in  relieving 
hunger  and  thirst 
and  preventing  fatigue. 

We  will  send  post  free  to  any 
address  a  flask  of  these  delicious 
and  sustaining  food  tablets  and 
a  neat  vest  pocket  case  on 
receipt  of  1/6.  If  the  man  is  on 
active  service,  be  particular  to 
give  his  name,  regimental 
number,  regiment,  brigade  and 
division. 

of  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  in  coa- 
vtDJent  pocket  flasks.  1/»  each. 
Larger  sizes.  1;6.  2/6  and  11/- 


Liberat  Sample  sent  post  free  for  3d.  in  stamps. 


HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  Co..      = 
SLOUGH.  BUCKS.  = 

MilllllllillJilllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllilllllillllim 


For  Indigestion 

A  Famous  Physician's  Remedy 

Messrs.  Savory  &  Moore  confidently  recommend  Dr.  Jenner's 
Absorbent  Lozenges,  of  which  they  are  the  sole  manufacturers,  as  a 
safe  and  reliable  remedy  for  Heartburn,  1  latulence.  Acidity,  and  all 
Digestive  Disorders.  Thousands  of  sufferers  testify  that  they  have 
derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  their  use,  even  when  all  other  reme- 
dies proved  of  no  avail.     They  are  pleasant  to  take  and  quite  harmle.ss. 

TESTIMONY. 
IndiCestlon.— "  Dr.  Jenner's  Absorbent  Lozenges  are  the  very  best  remedy  1 

have  h«en  alile  to  get.    I  have  tried  everything  I  have  seen  adverii^nd.  but 

nuthiiig  lias  done  me  any  good.      I  dreaded  to  eal  anvt'.iing.  but  now  one  lozenge 

has  the  desired  effect.     I  cannot  praise  them  highly  enough." 
Flallllence.— "  I  am  delighted  to  state  that  they  are  truly  magical  in  their  effect. 

All  syniptoms  of  Flatulence,  flushed  cheeks,  etc  .  after  meals  are  now  at  once 

dispersed,  alfto  the  oppressive  feeling  of  fullness." 
Lon2-slandln<  Dyapepsia  with   DIatressinC  Heartburn —"  The 

I.o?enge8ceriamly  gave  great  relief I  personally  will  prescribe 

tlwMu.       (Medical  man.) 

Heartburn,  etc.,  at  Nl«ht.— "  I  have  derived  great  beneflt  from  them.  I 
suffered  very  much  from  Heartburn,  especially  at  night.  No  matter  what  I  had 
to  eat,  I  could  not  sleep  for  several  hours,  but  since  taking  your  tablets  I  have 
not  bad  one  sleepless  night." 

"  One  or  two  taken  when  required  seem  most  useful  in  dispelling  wind  and 
other  discomforts  which  interfere  with  proper  sleep." 
Huntfer  Pain.—"  Dr.  Jenner's  Absorbent  Lozenges  are  the  only  things  I  know 
of  thai  lake  away  that  intense  '  Hunger  Pain  '  which  is  such  acute  sufferine  " 
V. Medical  man.)  ^' 

Boxis  Is.  1\i.,  2i.  9d.,  and 4s.  6d.  of  all  Chemist!. 

A    FKEE   THIAL   BOX 

of  the  lozenges  will  be  sent  to  all  who  write,  enciosini;  id.  for  postage,  and  mention- 
ing I.ANO  AHD  Water,  to  Savory  &  Moore,  Ltd.,  Chemists  to  The  King.  liia  New 
Bond  Street,  London.  "'   " 

DR.  JENNER'S 
ABSORBENT    LOZENGES 


BARR'S 
SEEDS 


FINEST  SELECTED  STRAINS  AND   TESTED 
GROWrH.     STRICTLY  MODERATE   PRICES. 

Oold  Mcd.l  iwird..!  h»  n,ir.l  llorticulMiril  Socictr.  1913. 

Silv.r.«ill  Knilhlian  Mrjil  h,  iH.  RorJ  llorii«uUur.l 

Sooiclr.  1914. 

5*"'."k?"*'  ."?'''*    '""'•("'    »    ■'>ele<:t    LIM    of    the   b«« 

Vcif.ubW  ai>.l  the  Hint  l>«aiiful  Flowers,  with  a  full  Lljt  of 

the  he%t  .N'..veltlea  for  iy.5.        Post  fiec. 

BARR  &  SONS,  11,  12  &  IS  Kin,<  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


TRIAL  COUPON 

Pleaso  5«nd  m«  o  Inol  &ag  of  Old  Ga.lab<xr 
Pat  Dog  Q.T\d  P^jppi^  Biscwtti  FREE,  f  Kav« 
oc>t  used  Hicm  De'CH-ff,  I  «nclosc  ^^  Fon 
pC6to3«    and    parMmg. 


Na 


Ple05.    wr.t.    cl.orlu    on«    OOdrMj    -    DEPT  A  .  THE  OLD 

CALABAR  BISCUIT  C°   LIVERPOOL     Ef^GLAND' 


PETDOa&PUPPY 
BISCUITS 
-FREE- 

PURE  CRISP 
&WH0U50ME 
FOR.    DOGS 


THE  PART  PLAYED  BY  RAIL- 
WAYS  IN  MODERN  WARFARE 

(Continued  from  page  xi) 

army.  English  railwaymen  are  today  in  France  assisting 
the  French  railway  engineers  to  repair  the  destroyed  sections 
of  railways.  During  the  South  African  War  all  temporary 
repairs  in  the  Cape  Colony,  Transvaal,  and  Orange  River 
Colony  were  carried  out,  with  a  few  exceptions,  by  the 
military  railway  staff.  From  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  until 
October  31,  1900,  these  temporary  repairs  included  the 
restoration  of  75  bridges,  94  culverts,  arid  27  miles  of  line. 
In  the  general  advance  from  Bloemfontein  to  Johannesburg 
— a  distance  of  265  miles — the  following  temporary  repairs 
were  executed  between  May  3  and  June  11, 1900  :  27  bridges, 
41  culverts,  ro  miles  of  line,  including  7  deviations,  varying 
in  length  from  200  yards  to  2  miles. 

The  German  railways  have  been  the  cheapest  to  construct, 
owing  to  natural  advantages.  There  are  very  few  tunnels  in 
Germany,  and  for  the  greater  part  the  railways  pass  through 
flat  country.  The  great  bridges  over  the  Rhine — especially 
the  new  one  at  Cologne — are  of  very  great  strategic  value, 
but  once  an  invading  army  is  on  German  soil  it  will  be 
difficult  to  destroy  railway  communication  effectively  to 
retard  the  invading  forces. 

The  importance  of  railways  in  an  offensive  is,  of  course, 
that  with  their  aid  troops  can  be  concentrated  rapidly  at  the 
precise  moment  at  the  right  spot.  Von  Hindenburg's  victory 
at  Tannenberg  at  the  end  of  August  was  a  railway  victory,  as 
by  means  of  his  dense  railway  net  he  was  capable  of  concen- 
trating in  a  very  short  time  a  superior  number  of  troops 
before  the  Russians  could  obtain  reinforcements. 

The  working  out  of  railway  time  tables  for  use  during 
mobilisation  must  be  done  in  time  of  peace.  The  number  of 
carriages,  horse  boxes,  and  other  vehicles  required  must  be 
carefully  ascertained,  wlile  the  formation  of  each  train  must 
be  decided  upon,  and  its  destination,  starting  point,  running 
time,  etc.,  must  be  worked  out.  Careful  arrangements  must 
be  made  for  the  running  of  troop  trains  on  single  lines,  so 
that  little  time  is  lost  at  crossing  points,  while  the  running  of 
trains  must  be  so  arranged  that  no  congestion  is  caused  at 
stations,  as  this  might  cause  serious  trouble.  Such  congestion 
occurred  during  the  opening  stages  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  and  hampered  the 
railway  transport  considerably.  Attention  must  also  be  paid 
to  the  return  of  empty  trains.. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  work  the  railways  are  accom- 
plishing we  will  assume  that  the  total  number  of  combatants 
engaged  in  France  and  Belgium  amount  to  some  4,000,000 
men.  In  order  to  supply  this  number  of  combatants  some 
87,000  tons  of  food  and  material  are  required  each  week  for 
the  bare  maintenance  of  men  and  horses.  The  transport  of 
ammunition  is  also  of  great  importance,  as  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day  some  hundreds  of  tons  of  rifle  ammunition  are 
consumed,  while  some  of  the  heavy  howitzers  will  consume 
each  from  5  to  10  tons  of  ammunition  per  day.  All  this 
material  is  brought  by  railways  from  the  base  to  the  rail-head 
— that  is,  where  the  railway  stops  for  military  purposes — 
and  from  here  it  is  distributed  by  motor  transport  along  the 
fighting  line.  Motor  transport  "has  greatly  facilitated  the 
distribution  of  food,  ammunition,  and  war  material  from 
rail-head  to  the  front.  The  main  accumulation  of  stores  at 
the  base  and  the  stock  at  rail-head  at  any  moment  consists 
only  of  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  one  day's  requirements. 
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ARMY  &  NAVY 
EQUIPMENT 

Makers  of  the  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
REGULATION  WATERPROOFS 


-3  7  GOLD  MEDALS  ll 

•'•'  AND     AWARDS  "^^ 


Contractors  to 
THE  BRITISH-FRRNCH  &  BELGIAN  KRD  CROSS   SOCIETIES. 

Service  Waterproofs 

Ft  is  Essential  that  the  Soldier's  Waterproof  is  Absolutely 
proof.  A  material  which  is  only  dressed  on  the  surface  to 
enable  a  certain  amount  of  rain  to  trickle  off  is  of  little  use. 
It  should  be  absolutely  impervious,  so  that  you  cannot  even 
force  water  through  it.  Tlicse  Waterproofs  are  of  the  same 
manufacture  as  those  supplied  to  the  Aimy  and  Navy,  anci 
are  Guaranteed  Absolutely  Waterproof. 

FOR   INFANTRY 


Khaki    Twill   in   various   wciglits 
All   sizes    Post    Paid. 

FOR   CAVALRY 


35/-  &  42/- 


With  Full  Skirt,  Saddle  Flap,  Wind  Cuffs,   Leg  Straps,  &c. 

55/-        63/. 

RIDING    APRONS. 

-       15/6  and  17/6 


37/6        45/- 

WATERPROOF 

Liglit  Weight   Fawn 


Oilskins 


doubU- 


The    "Trench"     Coat    '('is     illustration).      Black, 
breasted,   bound    leather,    half-lined,  as  in  use  in  the 
trenches.      All   sizes,   post   paid  -  .  -  . 

Other  qualities         -         .         .  -  .     9/6     21/- 

Black  and  Khaki  Shantung  Silk,  strong,  light  weight  - 
Featherweight  Japanese  Silk,  the  best  quality  only 

The  New  Waterproof  Staff  Caps,    in  fine  Khaki 
Twill .         - 

Waterproof  Staff  Cap  Covers,  with  Neck  Flap 
Cheap  Line  with  Detachable  Neck  Flap     -  -  - 

Cover  for  the  crown  only  _         -  _         -         . 

Sleeping  Sacks,  light  weight,  waterproof 
Wolseley  Valise,  Brown  waterproof  canvas     - 
Collapsible  Baths  from    -----_ 

Collapsible  Buckets         ------ 

Collapsible  Basins  ----._ 

Khaki  Air  Pillows  (in  pocket  case) 

Waders  for  the  Trenches 

Arc  comfortable  and  do  not  impede  quick  and  easy  move- 
ments. 
Long    Waterproof    Stockings    reaching    to    Thigh. 

Worn  over  ordinary  socks  inside  any  ordinary  easy  fitting 
leather  boot.     Protect  from  wet  and  frost  bite.      You  can 
stand  thigh  deep  m  water  the  whole  dav  long.     When  not  in 
u.e  will  fold  in  pocket.     State  size  of  boot  worn,  or  send  out- 
line of  foot. 

15/9       18/6       23/9    post  paid. 

Waterproof  Socks,    1 3  ins.  high.     Wo 
over    ordinary    sock     inside    ordinary 
leather  marching  boots.    Thin,  strong 

Rubber    Boots,    Felt   lined 
Wellingtons  (to  knee)  -  .     21/- 

Cavalry  pattern    -         -  -      25/- 

Snow  Boots,    Rubber 
Golosh,  Felt  Uppers     -9/6,10/6 
Goloshes,  Special  Line,  to  fit  8's  to  i  2'«   - 

"Keep  warm  "  Gloves,  Waterproof,  Windproof,  Velvet 

Lined,  protect  from  frost-bite      -  -  -  .  .       2/6     3/6 

Brown  Rubber  Waterproof  Gloves,  Wool  Lined,  appear- 
ance ot  Leather         -  -  .  . 


Lambswool  Gloves,  Natural  Fleece  Backs,  Leather  Palms, 
Wool  Lined    -  .  -  _ 


Waterproof    Toilet    Cases,    for    Sponge,    Soap,    Brushes, 
Razor,  etc.     In  Khaki  Twill  ;    Roll  up         -  -  -  . 

Waterproof  Military  Capes,  40   ins.   long.   Single  Texture    Khaki,  21/-, 
Double  Textur.;  -  -  .  .  .  '       '  ' 


9/6 
7/6 

5/6 


War  Office  Pattern  Ground  Sheets 

Motor-Cycle  Scouts'  Suits   (Jacket  and  Trousers)       - 

Neiu  Ejuipmcl  Catalogue        REGIMENTS      FITTED 

by  Aw  Po„.  OUT    IMMEDIATELY. 


25/. 
10/6,  15/9,  17/6 

-  from  27/6 
special  Prices  for 
Large    Quanfifies, 


Anderson,  Anderson  &  Anderson 


LIMITED. 


37     QUEEN     VICTORIA     STREET 
58-59  CHARING  GROSS,   S.W. 

TRADE      HOUSE:      35     St.      PauTs      Churchyard. 

LONDON 


E.G. 


12/6    Post   Free. 

(£500  per  1,000) 

Also  thiee-lb]d(/eafier, 
rubber-tissue,  lined Jelf), 
absolutely  waterproof 
but  ventilated,  for 
Cavalry,Naval  Officers 
and  Airmen.         17/6 

Extra  Special  Quality, 
lined,  with  "V"  front, 
forOfficers'tunics.  21/- 


The  O.W. 
Leathe r 
Cuirass 

(.LEATHER  JERKIN) 

This  CUIRASS  is  soft 
and  pliable  as  a  glove 
and  warm  as  fur,  but 
CANNOT,  unlike 
EVERY  description  of 
hair,  fur,  or  raw  wool, 
breed  3iuosqH'0[  "ver- 
min." It  weighs  only  a 
few  ounces  and  permits 
(when  desired)  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air.  It  is 
practically  waterproofand 
ABSOLUTELY  wind- 
proof.  Both  sides  may  be 
completely  closed  to  en- 
tirely envelop  and  fully 
protect  ALL  the  vital 
organs.and  then  it  neither 
impedes  movement  nor 
causes  discomfort.  The 
size  can  be  adjusted  to 
ANY  figure  from  34  in. 
to  43  in.  vvaist,and  allows 
for  any  thickness  sweater 
to beworn underneath.  It 
is  the  ideal  gift  for  YOUR 
soldier  or  sailor  boy. 


O.W.     Cuirass     Syndicate 

Regent     Street,     W. 


33     Foubert's     Place, 

Liberal  Discounts  to  /Ac  'Crade. 


Jtpplicatiom  Invited. 


® 


BURBERRY   WAR    KIT 

Unrivalled  for  its  powers  of  excluding  rain,  snow 
or  wind  ;  its  luxurious  warmth  in  cold  weather  ;  its 
lightweight,  strength  and  durability. 


THE  BURBERRY  WEATHERPROOF 

Lined  Proofed  Wool,  detachable  Fleece  or 
Fur.  The  most  reliable  safeguard  against 
bad  weather.     Worn  by   HIS  MAJESTY. 

LORD  KITCHENER  describes  it  as  "a 
most  valuable  addition  to  campaigning  kit." 

BRITISH     WARM 

Khaki  Serge  or  Gabar- 
dine, lined  Camel 
Fleece  or  Fur. 

UNIFORMS    AND 

GREAT       COATS 

Designed  by    Bur- 
berrys    for    the    Wai 
Office,    and    made    in 
warm     Khaki    Serge,  Lt 
woven  and  proofed  by  3 
Burberi^^s. 

BURBERRY     KITf^- 
includes    Haversacks,  ^ 

Slings,     Puttees, 'tl     d    u   

Shirts,  S.  B.  Belts,  ^'"  burberry 
Gabardine  Ground  Sheets  and  Sleeping 
Bags  ;  also  the  GABARDINE  DAWAC— a 
Bivouac  weighing  only  3S  lbs. 

MILITARY  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE 


SHORT  NOTICE  SERVICE  KIT 
Burberrys    keep    Tunics,    Slacks,    Breeches,    Great 
Coats  and  Warms  ready  to  try  on  ;    so  that  fittm? 
is  done  when  ordering,  either  in  London  or  Paris, 
and  the  kit  completed  in  a  few  hours. 


Service  Dress 


L 

N.B.^ — Many  1914  Civilian  Burberry  Top-co&ts  and  Suits, 
as  well  as  Ladies'  Coats  and  Gowns,  are  being  sold  Daily 
until  Feb.  27tht  at  Half  Usual  Prices.     List  on  application. 

BURBERRYS  Haymarket  LONDON 

8  &  10  Bd.  Malesherbes  PARIS;  Ji  Provincial  Atents 
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CHOOSING  KIT 

Practical  Hints 

{Continued  frc^n  page  251) 

THESE  articles  are  written  from  practical  experi- 
ence of  military  matters,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
ourreaders  in  touch  with  the  various  requirements 
of  active  service.  Changes  of  climate  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  the  present  campaign  is  being 
waged  render  different  items  of  equipment  advisable  at 
different  times,  and  we  are  in  touch  with  officers  at  the 
front  and  others  from  whom  the  actual  requirements  of 
officers  and  men  can  be  ascertained.  The  articles  are 
not  intended  to  advertise  any  particular  firm  or  firms. 

Buckles 

When  a  man's  hands  are  cold,  as  they  frequentlv  are  in 
the  trenches,  the  ordinary  buckle  and  strap  is  a  nuisance. 
It  is  difficult  to  unfasten,  and  still  more  difficult  to  fasten, 
especially  if  the  end  of  the  strap  has  been  let  slip  out  from 
the  buckle.  There  is,  however,  a  form  of  tongucless  buckle 
which  can  be  adjusted  even  with  the  coldest  hands,  since  one 
just  pulls  on  the  end  of  the  strap  until  the  required  adjust- 
ment is  reached,  and  the  thing  fixes  itself.  As  for  the  end  of 
the  strap  slipping  out  of  the  buckle,  this  can  be  avoided  b\' 
padding  the  end  of  the  strap  to  such  a  size  that  it  cannot  slip 
oat,  and  then  there  is  no  more  trouble,  though  this  is  seldom 
done.  It  has  been  done,  howe\'er,  in  the  case  of  the  fastenings 
of  the  leather  cuirass  or  jerkin  mentioned  recently  in  these 
columns  —  the  openings  at  the  side,  which,  supplying 
ventilation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  this  form  of  leather 
vest  useful  to  infantr\'men  as  well  as  to  mounted  men,  are 
r^fulated  by  means  of  these  tongueless  buckles  and  straps. 
In  order  to  adjust  the  cuirass  to  the  wearer  the  wearer  just 
pulls  on  the  straps  till  the  adjustment  is  secured,  and  the 
strap  is  automatically  maintained  in  position.  It  is  a  little 
thing,  but  in  articles  of  kit  it  is  the  little  things  that  count 
so  far  as  efficiency  and  comfort  are  concerned. 

Sookc 

Many  expedients  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  the  trouble  of  cold  feet,  and  one  of  the  most 
unhkely  on  the  surface,  but  most  effective  in  actual  practice, 
is  chamois  leather  socks.  These  are  not  intended  to  be  worn 
next  to  the  foot,  but  over  a  pair  of  ordinary  woollen  socks, 
and  in  this  manner  they  prove  most  effective,  ha\'ing  won 
golden  opinions  from  several  men  who  have  actually  tried 
them  in  the  jiresent  campaign.  They  t£ike  up  so  little  room 
that  the  size  of  the  boot  need  not  be  altered,  and  they  are 
easily  washable.  It  is  not  sufficiently  realised  that  the 
properties  of  leather,  including  diamois  leather,  approach 
very  nearly  to  the  properties  of  the  human  skin,  and  if  one 
can  get  over  the  dislike  to  the  "  feel  "  of  leather  next  tho 
skin — which  is  only  a  transient  prejudice— it  will  be  found 
that  leather  is  the  most  naturally  ventilated  and  the  most 
comfortable  thing  to  wear  in  cold  weather.  This  is  true  of 
these  socks,  which,  as  already  stated,  are  in  use  by  men  who. 
having  undergone  Service  conditions,  know  what  they  are 
talking  about,  just  as  it  is  true  of  other  leather  articles  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  from  time  to  time. 

An  Ingenious  Haversack 

A  distinct  innovation  in  tiie  way  of  haversacks  is  one 
which,  constructed  of  strong  waterproof  material  and  fulfilling 
all  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  article,  will  also  act  as  an  air 
cushion.  It  may  be  two  or  three  ounces  heavier  than  the 
ordinary  pattern  article,  but  the  difference  in  weiglit  is 
negligible,  and  one  who  has  had  the  convenience  of  an  air 
cushion  will  appreciate  this  distinctly  ingenious  addition  to 
the  uses  of  the  ordinary  haversack.  One  fault  there  is,  and 
that  is  the  presence  of  a  button  with  only  one  buttonhole. 
This,  however,  is  a  defect  that  can  be  easily  remedied,  and 
the  idea  embodied  in  this  design  is  one  well  worthy  of  mention. 

Chilblains 

Ignominious  as  it  may  seem,  at  lea.st  one  man  lias  already 
been  Sent  down  from  the  front  to  recover  from  chilblains, 
which,  although  often  considered  as  irritating  rather  than 
serious,  can  become  of  sufficient  extent  to  incapacitate  the 
sufferer.  A  very  old  remedy  for  cliilhlains  in  the  unbroken 
state,  and  a  very  good  one,  consists  of  about  a  quarter  r.f  a 
pint  of  brands'  in  which  a  cube  of  camphor  has  been  l)r(jkcn 
up  and  well  shaken.     The  cainplior  does  not  quite  dissoKe 

{Continued  on  page  xvjj) 


A  Folding  Cap 

which  is  a  Service  Cap  and 
Sleeping  Helmet    combined. 

Made  of  regulation  khaki 
material,  this  cap  differs  from 
the  ordinary  Service  Cap  in 
that  all  wires  for  stiffening 
are  dispensed  with  and  a  wool 
lining  is  inserted  which  can  be 
pulled  down  well  over  the  ears. 

ENTIRELY     WATERPROOF. 
Price    10/6    each. 


K^but; 


Tht  Lintn  Hill 

tiegent  Street.  London  i 


PRACTICAL  KIT 


SOME  OF 


SWAINE  &  ADENEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


SAM   BROWNE  BELT,  covered  khaki  canvas  3 

OFFICER'S     WATERPROOF,    lined    fleece, 
guaranteed   waterproof.     An   ideal  Service  coat  5 

HAVERSACKS,  e.\tra  large  and  strong.     Made 

from  an  officer's  design       .  .         -         .         . 

WIRE  NIPPERS,  insulated  handles,  in  leather  case 
Do>  insulated  handles,  Ironside  pattern 

LOADED  STICKS,  weighted  pigskin  knobs 
DOi  covered  all  over  pigskin 

OFFICER'S  HACKING  WHIP,  with  thong, 

covered  pigskin  -         -         -         -         -         -   1 

OFFICER'S  HACKING  WHIP,  plaited  kan 

garoo  hide  -         -         -         -         -         -         -   1 

•'ACTIVE  SERVICE"  MESS  BOX,   fitted 
for  six  persons   ------  from  5 

SWORDS,  Regulation  proofed  and  etched  blade, 
complete  in  scabbard         -         -         -      Infantry  5 

Cavalry  or  Artillery  6 


PRISM   BINOCULARS,  in  leather  case 


-  5 


LUMINOUS  WATCHES,  in  wrist  strap,  metal  1 
„  „  „  „       silver  2 


8.      d. 

3  O 


5  O 

12  6 

12  6 

15  6 

ID  6 

15  O 

1  O 
5  O 
5  O 

5  O 

6  O 
5  O 
5  O 

2  O 


Send  for  full  List  of  War  Equipment. 


SWAINE  <5  ADENEY 

By  appoinlmcnt  (o  H.M.  The  King 

185     PICCADILLY,    W. 


THOMAS  &  SONS' 

NEW    PUTTEE 

Covert  ihe  leg  in  three  lutni. 
Made  in   waterproof    cloth. 

Takes  about  quarter  the  time  to  wind   and  unwind 
that  an  ordinary  puttee  does.     Price  8/6  pair 


Service   Kit  &  Camp    requirements 

o(       the       very      best       quahty      at      reasonable 
prices.     Patterns   and    Price    List   on   apphcalion. 


THOMAS  &  SONS 


32 


Military   Tailors  and 
li  reeche s  M akers 
BROOK     STREET, 


W. 
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Waterjn-onfera  hji  Anifi'itnuuit 


'niAnn"i'iti,u;it  f7^J| 


to   His  .V.»j>s(v  the  King. 


"AQUASCUTUM" 

The    Incomparable    Waterproof 

OFFICERS'    waterproof 

FIELD    COATS    & 
BRITISH    WARMS 

for    active    service 

Hfi'^ht    iimt    C/test    Measurement    only     requited 


Jan.  II,  1915. 
Dear  Sirs. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
I  have  worn  one  of  your  "Aquascutuni" 
Coats  for  the  pa^^t  three  months  at  the 
front  in  North  France.  My  work  has 
been  mostly  on  despatch  work,  by 
motor-car,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
c  at  that  is  more  satis.''actory  in  wind 
and  rain.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
please  supply  me  with  a  similar  coat  to 
take  with  me  on  my  return  to  the  front. 
LIEUT.  E.  G. 

Scntbernhay,  Exeter 


SIX    FIELD-MARSHALS    HAVE     BEEN     SUPPLIED 
WITH    THE    CELEBRATED   AQUASCUTUM   COAT. 


Khaki  Uniforms  and  Great 
Coats  made  from  material 
proofed  by  the  celebrated 
"Aquascutum"    Process. 


OFFICER'S  WATERPROOF  Outflts  Coiiiplete  III  48  hours. 

FIELD    COAT.  

AQUASCUTUM,  Ltd.,  Sporting  &  Military  Tailors, 

100   REGENT  ST.,  London,  w. 
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I  MILITARY 

i  WATERPROOFS 


IVAADE     in     best 
■'  '  *  double  texture 
mackintosh   twill,      j^  it 
with  strap  at  back,    /^^ 
cut  for  riding.  { '-»> 

Medium  weight  \ 

£3     3     0 

Detachable  fleece 
lining,  three-cfbarter 
length  Extra 

£1     1     0 


Write    for    illustrateil     booklet 
"  Comforis  for  the   Trenches." 


I  Dunhills 

1 2,  Conduit  Street,  W. 

S  MANCHESTER:  GLASGOW: 

S  90/92,  CroM    Sl  -2,  Si    Vincent  St. 
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COMPLETE 
PROTECTION 

trom  rain  and  wind, 
snow  and  frost,  is 
afforded  by  the  new 
w.iterproof  material 

"MARSHPROOF" 

with  or  without  Fur 

LIGHT  IN  WEIGHT 

THOROUGHLY  WATERPROOF 

TESTED  AGAINST  FROST 

INEXPENSIVE 

SLEEPING   BAG 

"Marshproof,"  lined  Fur, 
weig:hingonly6Jlbs.  £5  15  6 
RUSSIAN  HOOD  SCARF 
"  Marshproof,"  lined  Fur, 
£3  3  0 
Also  in    unlined   fleecy  wool 

material 12s.  6d. 

PONCHO    RUG 
or  Ground  .Sheet  and  Cape 
combined," Marshproof"  lined 

Fur £6  6  0 

Unlined los.  6d. 


Obtainable  onlv  from 

MARSHALL© 
SNELGROVE 

Special  Department  for  Cam- 
paigning AcceS!>ories.  Direct 
Entrance  Corner  of  Oxford 
Street  and  Maryiebont-  Lane, 

LONDON 


AS  SUPPLIED 
TO  STAFF 
OFFICERS 


MARCHING  BOOT 

MADE    to    endure    any    test,  made  from        Mf   Mf   / 
the  finest    quality   leather  that  money       rTi  *^  \  ^ 
can  buy,   and   by  the   most   skilled  workmen       ^^  ^^  ' 
in    all    England.       C.    Made    to   fit  — to   give 
perfect,  absolute  ease  on  the  longest  march  — 
so    that     the     foot     shall     know     not     the 
slightest       discomfort.  C      Stout,        yet 

very  supple  Brown  Scotch  Grain  uppers, 
extra  stout  English  oak  bark  tanned  soles, 
hand  sewn  throughout,  No.  W01538,  55/- 
per  pair.  Other  qualities  :  No.  W01530, 
Norwegian  Brown  Grain  Calf,  regulation 
stitched  cap,  35/-  per  pair  ;  No.  W01531, 
exact   as  above    but    no   cap,    35/-    per   pair. 

THE  LONDON  SHOE  CO  LIP 

"ELESCO    HOUSE," 

116  &  117  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 

AND    AT 

21  &  22  Sloane  St.,  S.W.,  &  123  Queen   Victoria  St.,  E.G. 
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(Continued  from  paee  \v) 

in  the  brandy,  but  remains  in  crystals,  and  the  effect  of  this 
mixture,  well  rubbed  in,  has  been  found  really  efficacious  in 
many  cases.  It  must  not,  however,  be  used  after  the 
chilblains  have  broken  ;  if  used  in  time  it  will  generally 
effect  a  cure. 

Prismatlcs 

British  manufacturers,  it  appears,  have  never  taken 
kindly  to  the  business  of  grinding  prisms  for  field  glasses  and 
compasses,  but  have  left  that  class  of  work  to  be  done  in 
Jena  and  in  certain  German  centres.  Jena,  however,  has 
always  been  the  headquarters  of  the  industry.  As  a  result, 
at  the  present  time  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  good  pair 
of  prism  field  glasses,  while  the  procuring  of  a  prismatic 
compass,  mark  VII.,  is  almost  an  impossibility.  I  happen 
to  know  where  prismatic  compasses  can  be  procured  in 
limited  numbers,  but  wild  horses  would  not  drag  the  inform- 
ation from  me,  for  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  trouble  with  the 
man  who  sells  them,  who  is  continually  being  worried  because 
he  has  not  enough  stock  to  meet  the  demand.  With  field 
glasses  it  is  rather  different ;  the  supply  is  small,  but  here 
and  there  it  is  possible  to  get  a  good  pair  without  trouble. 
In  one  case,  for  instance,  a  British  firm  has  bought  up  a 
French  stock,  with  the  result  that  they  are  able  to  supply  all 
demands.  The  particular  classes  of  glass  that  they  have 
stocked  are  extremely  good,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of 
freedom  from  "  fuzz  "  round  the  edges  of  the  field — a  fault 
which  the  earlier  patterns  of  these  prismatic  binoculars 
frequently  showed.  It  is  difficult  at  times  to  get  even  an 
earlier  pattern  glass  now,  but  the  provision  of  this  French 
stock  of  handy  and  well-made  glasses — at  a  reasonable  price, 
too — should  go  far  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

A  Practical  Test 

On  the  wettest  and  coldest  day  in  January  I  turned  out 
for  a  country  tramp,  wearing  a  waterproof,  which  was 
decidedly  chilly,  and  one  of  the  open-sided  "  leather  jerkins  " 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  these  columns. 
Of  course,  I  wore  other  things  as  well,  but  it  is  the  leather 
garment  to  which  I  wish  to  devote  special  attention.  The 
walk  was  a  ten-mile  business,  through  driving  snow  and 
sleet,  and  was  followed  by  an  hour's  inaction,  still  exposed 
to  the  same  kind  of  weather.  The  quahties  of  the  jerkin 
were  well  brought  out ;  the  ventilation  provided  by  the  open 
and  buckled  sides  was  so  efficient  that  there  was  no  perspir- 
ation, and  the  warmth  provided  by  the  garment  was  such 
that  I  was  thoroughly  comfortable,  both  walking  and  inactive, 
although  it  was  as  bitter  and  ugly  a  day  as  an  English  winter 
can  give.  The  jerkin  was  the  usual  "  officer's  "  pattern ; 
that  is,  with  a  lapel  which  can  be  buttoned  over  to  protect 
the  throat,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  nearly  to  the 
bottom  edge  of  a  Service  tunic.  After  this  practical  test 
I  can  recommend  this  form  of  leather  vest  for  infantry  wear 
as  one  of  the  best  items  of  a  winter  Service  kit. 

A  New  Luminous  Watch 

Most  officers  who  have  occasion  to  use  luminous  watches 
and  compasses  know  that  in  the  case  of  the  watches  the 
figures  on  the  dial  are  apt  to  prove  confusing,  especially 
when  Roman  numerals  are  used  and  made  himinous.  This 
trouble  has  been  overcome  by  replacing  the  figures  with 
signs.  "  12  "  is  represented  by  a  triangle,  "  6  "  by  an  oval, 
while  "  3  "  and  "  9  "  are  replaced  by  a  "  T,"  and  the  inter- 
vening hours  are  marked  with  dots  instead  of  figures.  The 
dial  is  a  curious-looking  thing  in  daylight,  but  at  night  is 
extremely  effective.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  a  man 
should  know  and  be  able  to  read  these  signs  on  the  face  of 
his  watch ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  little  trouble,  and  they 
are  certainly  much  more  distinct  than  the  ordinary  figures 
of  a  luminous  dial. 

{To  bt  ajnHntud  next  wuh) 
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,  J  >^  TA.CONI 

SHIRTMAKER 

HIGH  HOLBORN  LONDON, 


GOOD    QUALITY 

Khak  I 
Shirts 

AND     WINDPROOF 

LEATHER  UNDERJACKETS 

A     SPECIAUTY 

Send    tO'day    for    patterns    and    prices. 

SHIRTS  MADE  TO  MEASURE  ON  THE  PREMISES  IN  2  HOURS 


Established 
80    YEARS. 


"Vi 


lyeiia 

^^  (Rtgd.  Trade  Mark). 
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for   SHIRTS,    etc. 
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HEN  ordering  winter  garments  or  Service 
kit  remember  that  the  material  is 
a  matter  of  great  imjjortance  to  your 
health.  Many  leading  sportsmen  and  the 
majority  of  officers  of  the  British  Army 
wear  "  Viyella,"  and  will  have  nothing  else 
because,  since  it  absorbs  and  radiates  away 
the  moisture  of  the  body,  it  is  more  hygienic 
and  chill-preventing  than  non-absorbent 
ordinary  flannel  or  chilly  linen.  Then  it  is 
exceedingly  refined  in  appearance,  soft, 
light,  and  warm,  very  durable,  and  does 
not  shrink.  Made  in  light,  medium,  and 
heavy  weight  of  a  variety  of  patterns, 
including  regulation  khakis,  greys,  etc.,  for 
Service    wear.      "Viyella"    is    All- British. 

Ask  your  Outfitter  to  show  you  patterns 

//   any    difficulty    it    experienced   in    obtaining,    pleaae    write  for 
patterns    of   ttte     material    and    address   of   nearest    retailer    to ; 

Wm,  HoUins  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (wholesale  only),  76a  Viyetla  House,  Newgate  St-.  London.  E.G. 


For  the  Trenches. 
AMERICAN  GUM  BOOTS 

Absolutely  Waterproof  and  Reliable. 


Price 


21/- 


A  Rifle  Brigade  Officer  writes:— 

"  /  kitvt  now  American  Gum  Boots,  and  they 
are  absolutely  perfect.  We  have  to  walh  in 
water  and  mud  well  over  our  ankles,  but  I  have 
not  had  wet  feet  ever  since  I  got  these  boots,  I 
wear  three  pairs  of  thick  socks  and  cork  soles, 
and  my  feet  are  now  not  only  dry  but  quite 
warm  all  day  long." 
Send  P.O.  or  call  and  see  these  Boots 

Samuel  Brothers, 

LIMITED.  

65-7  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Get  YOUR  Service  Outfit  from 

STUDD    AND 
MILLINGTON 

51   CONDUIT  STREET,   LONDON.  W. 

The  most  sensible  and  practical  Coat 
for  an  officer  on  active  service  is  a 

"BRITISH -WARM" 

lined  fleece,  absolutely  waterproof. 
From   3i   guineas. 

MILITARY  GREAT-COATS    AND 
WATERPROOFS  A  SPECIALITE 

STUDD  &  MILLINGTON 

Sporting  Cf   Militart)   Tailors 
51  Conduit  Street,  London,  W. 
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LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 

FIRE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


SECURITY    -     £5,927.293. 


BURGLARY. 


FIRE. 

CONSEQUENTIAL     LOSS. 

ACCIDENT. 

MOTOR    CARS.  DOMESTIC    SERVANTS. 

MARINE. 


Head  OKlces 


■  I 


45,    DALE    STREET,    LIVERPOOL. 
155,    LEADENHALL    STREET,    E.G. 


^iiitmiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiLH 

OX  WAGON     I 
at  Oporto  I 

showing  how  Harvey's  Hunting  ^ 
Port  is  conveyed  from  the  ~ 
Lodges  for  shipment  to  Bristol.       ^Z 

I  HARVEY'S 'HUNTING  PORT  j 

M  42/>    per   doz.  Sample    Bottle    3/6    post    free.  ^Z 

^  Supplied  to  Messes  and  Clubs  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  ^ 

S  By  arrangement  with  the    Military    Forwarding  Officer  IS 

S  at  Southampton,  Officers'  Messes  of  the  British   Expe-  — 

~  ditionary  Force  can  now  be  supplied.       Single  bottles  S; 

S  can  alio  be  sent  to  Officers  by  the  medium  of  parcel  post.  ~ 

—  Full  "Price  List  on  application.  ^ 

S  John   Harvey  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bristol.   = 

~  By    Appointment    to    H.M.   KING    GEORGE   V.  — 

^imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiE 


HAVERSACK  RATION 

A  delicious  Meat  Paste  for  making 
Sandwiches  for  the  Haversack. 
Issued  as  a  Luncheon  Ration  by 
many     Units     now    in    training. 

Price  lOd.  per  pound 

Supplied  in  blocks  of  3  lb,  to  5  lb.  eacli 
SAMPLE   WILL  BE  SENT  ON  JlPPLICATION. 

DRINGS    LIMITED 

56    MOORGATE     STREET,    LONDON,    E.G. 


Officers  from  tlie  Front  on  leave  should  inspect 

THE   ^'THRESHER" 

TRENCH    COAT 


Designed   for  the  present  conditions  of 
warfare 

Mud,  Trenches  &  Clay. 

LIGHTER    THAN    A 
BRITISH     WARM. 

Price  -  £6  6s. 


ACTIVE   SERVICE   KIT 

To   cost   £30   complete. 

2  F.S.  Jackets 

2  prs.  Knicker  Breeches 

I   pr.  Slacks 

Cap  and  Badge 

Great  Coat 

British  Warm,  lined  fleece 

Regulation  Waterproof 

Sam  Browne  Belt,  etc. 

Water  Bottle,    Puttees 

Haversack,  Shirts.  Tie 

Etc.,  etc. 


WrHe  for  details. 

THRESHER  &  GLENNY, 

MILITARY  TAILORS   &   OUTFITTERS, 

152    &    153   STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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Liquid  Sunshine 

THE    FINEST 

RUM 


To  be  obtained  of  all  High-Class 
Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants. 


BUY  THESE  BRITISH 


GOODS 


Those   well-known   Tt>iKt    Preparaiions 


ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR  OIL 

for  Preserving,  Beautifying,  and  StrenglheniiiE  the  Hair,  preveniinc  it  falling  off, 
and  eradicating  Scurf  and    flandrufF,  and 

ROWLAND'S  ODONTO 

for  Whitening  the  Tecih  and  Preventing  and  Arreslnig  Decay,  Strenniheuing  the 
(.junis.  and  giving  a  pleasing  Fragrance  to  the  Breath,  are  better  and  more  reliable 
ilian  the  many  r.ernian  Hreparations  and  Tooth  Washes  which  have  been  for  ^o 
many  years  forced  upon  the  English  People.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and 
KOWLAND'S.  t>y  Hatton  Garden,  London. 
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Published  To-day! 
THE 


MAPoftheWXK 

DRAWN  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

HILAIREBELLOG 

having  special  reference  to  Mr  Bellocs  remar^ 
able  wee\ly  War  Analysis  in  LAND  (^  WATER 

Special  Features  of 
the  Map 

THE  MAP  is  3 3"  X  4 1 2"  in  size,  and  is  in  eight  colours. 
— Belligerent  areas  are  shown  distinct  from  neutral 
countries. — The  Map  indicates  only  those  places 
which  are  likely  to  be  mentioned  in  war  news  and 
despatches  ;  it  is  therefore  clear  and  easy  to  study. — In  addition, 
it  indicates  the  political  boundaries, — fortified  zones, — rivers, — ■ 
hilly  countries, — mountain  passes, — marshes, — fen-lands, — rail- 
ways,— roads, — canals, — industrial  areas,  all  these  features  are 
shown  in  different  forms  and  colours,  so  as  to  be  readily 
distinguishable. 

The  whole  Map  is  divided  into  2-inch  squares,  representing 
roughly  100  miles  each  way,  so  that  approximate  distances 
from  one  place  to  another  may  be  calculated  immediately. 

Each  square  has  a  separate  number  and  letter,  and  places  falling 

within  each  square  are  specially  indexed  with  such  number  and 

letter,  so  that  any  place  may  be  found  immediately  by  reference 

to  the  Index. 

0 

PRICE:  Mounted  on  Linen,  strongly  '^//T 
bound  in  Cloth  case,  with  Explanatory  ^\\J 
Article  by  Hilaire  Belloc,  and  Index     net 

AT      ALL      NEWSAGENTS      OR      DIRECT      FROM 

Land  ^  Water 

MAP  DEPARTMENT 

CENTRAL    HOUSE,    KINGSVVAY 

LONDON 

vv.c. 


■llii^i 
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TlXDiar  Xectures 

"  But  all  mankind's  concern   is   charity." 

A  NOVEL  and  interesting  scheme  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  Committee  of 
Queen  Alexandra's  Field  Force  Fund. 
It  has  been  arranged  through  the 
medium  of  Land  and  Water  that  clergymen, 
Members  of  Parliament,  schoolmasters,  members 
of  local  committees,  and  other  public  speakers, 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  giving  as  lectures  in 
aid  of  this  fund  the  valuable  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  this  paper  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war  on  the  operations  of  the  war  by  Mr. 
Hilaire  Belloc — whose  masterly  criticisms  of  the 
"  War  by  Land  "  have  been  so  favourablv  noticed 
in  high  military  circles — by  Mr.  Fred.  T.  Jane, 
the  great  naval  expert  on  "  War  by  Water,"  and 
the  interesting  and  practical  suggestions  on 
"  Tactics  and  Strategy  "  by  Colonel  F.  N.  Maude, 
C.B.,  together  with  questions  dealing  with  aero- 
nautics from  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  L.  Blin  Desbleds. 
These  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides  of  the  maps,  plans,  and  diagrams  which 
have  appeared  in  the  articles  from  week  to  week. 
There  will  be  no  charge  whatever  made  for  these 
privileges,  but  the  only  condition  qualifying  the 
offer  is  that  a  charge  for  admission  to  the  lecture 
will  be  made  or  that  a  collection  be  taken  and 
that  the  proceeds  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Queen 
Alexandra  Field  Force  Fund.  The  lectures, 
lantern  slides,  and  the  advertising  matter  will  be 
supplied  free  of  charge. 

By  this  means  those  who  are  unable  to  serve 
the  empire  in  the  firing  line  are  given  a  great 
opportunity  to  help  our  gallant  troops  at  the 
front,  whose  needs  are  increasing  daily.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  such  a  series  of  lectures  will  be 
an  instantaneous  success,  as  the  articles  from  the 
pens  of  the  above-mentioned  writers  have  been 
acclaimed  by  the  Press  as  the  finest  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  war.  The  subject  matter 
of  the  lectures  is  dealt  with  in  such  a  lucid  and 
fascinating    manner    that,    whether    in    town    or 


hamlet,  they  are  bound  to  attract  large  and 
enthusiastic  audiences. 

In  every  parish  in  the  United  Kingdom  there 
is  some  one  sufficiently  gifted  to  undertake  these 
duties,  and  in  the  country  districts  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  use  either  of  the 
village  hall  or  schools  for  suitable  accommodation 
where  the  lectures  may  be  held,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  there  are  many  who  will  gladly  give 
their  services  and  do  the  necessary  organising 
that  will  ensure  local  success. 

Such  lectures  would,  apart  from  helping  the 
object  for  which  they  are  instituted,  be  of  great 
educational  value,  and  they  should  be  given  at 
regular  intervals — weekly  or  fortnightly — as  the 
war  proceeds.  The  profits  thus  accruing  will 
ensure  for  the  troops  a  regular  supply  of  those 
small  necessities  and  comforts  which  the  soldier 
so  greatly  appreciates. 

A  few  words  with  regard  to  the  Queen 
Alexandra  Field  Force  Fund  will  not  be  inappro- 
priate here. 

This  fund,  which  is  operating  with  the 
express  sanction  of  the  War  Office,  has  for  its 
objects  the  provision  of  comforts  for  our  soldiers 
on  active  service,  the  purchase  of  these  comforts 
on  specially  advantageous  terms,  and  their  equit- 
able distribution  wherever  they  are  required. 
The  committee  are  in  constant  touch  with  the 
commanding  officers  at  the  front,  who  notify  the 
needs  of  the  men  under  their  charge,  so  that  the 
articles  supplied  are  exactly  what  are  wanted,  and 
waste  and  overlapping  are  obviated.  The  require- 
ments of  the  men  already  at  the  front  are  consider- 
able, but  much  heavier  demands  are  bound  to  be 
made  in  the  near  future,  when  our  Expeditionary 
Force  is  augmented  by  the  new  armies  which  are 
now  almost  ready  to  take  their  places  in  the  field. 

As  can  be  gathered  from  the  title,  the  fund 
is  under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Alexandra.  The  pr'^sident  is  Lady  French, 
the  chairman  is  the  Countess  of  Bective,  and 
Mr.  Ralph  Upton  is  acting  as  hon.  treasurer. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  reader  of  Land  and 
Water  who  has  the  gift  of  addressing  audiences 
will  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  affording 
help  of  such  a  practical  kind  to  the  troops,  and  it 
is  also  sincerely  hoped  our  readers  will  draw  the 
attention  of  their  friends  to  this  unique  scheme 
and  magnificent  opportunity  of  rendering  a  very 
great  service. 

Particulars  of  lectures  held,  the  amounts 
received,  and  other  details,  will  be  published  in 
Land  and  Water,  and  further  particulars  will 
be  gladly  furnished  to  anyone  who  cares  to  make 
application  to  Mrs.  William  Sclater,  honorary 
secretary.  Queen  Alexandra  Field  Force  Fund, 
24a  Hill   Street,   Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W. 


LOOKING  BACKWARDS. 

Readers  of  the  special  articles  appearing  in  this  Journal  on 
"  The  World's  War  by  Land  and  Water "  will  doubtless 
wish  to  retain  in  correct  rotation  this  series  of  articles  by 
HILAIRE  BELLOC  and  FRED.  T.  JANE.  Special 
cloth  binders  have  therefore  been  prepared  which  will  hold 
1 3  numbers,  and  these  can  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  1  '6  each. 

TWO  BOUND  VOLUMES  dealing  with  the  War  from 
August  22,  1914,  to  February  13,  1915,  are  now  ready  for 
sale  at  6/6  each.  v, 

Order   now   from   your    Newsagent,    Bookstall,   or  direct 
from  the  Publishers, 

"LAND   AND   WATER," 

CENTRAL  HOUSE,  KINGSWAY.  LONDON. 


Terms  of  Subscription  to 

"THE    COUNTY    GENTLEMAN 

LAND    AND    WATER" 

(ESTABLISHED    1862). 

AT  HOME— Twelve  Months  -        -        £18     0 

CANADA— Twelve  Months  -         -        £1  10    6 

ELSEWHERE  ABROAD— Twelve  Months £1  17    0 

The  above  rates  include  all  Special  Numbers  and  Postage. 


BACK  COPIES  of  "LAND  AND  WATER,"  containing  the 
series  of  Articles  by  HILAIRE  BELLOC,  ■■THE  WAR  BY 
LAND  ■■  ;  and  FRED.  T.  JANE,  "  THE  WAR  BY  WATER  ;  " 
can  be  obtained  throufjli  any  Newsagent,  or  on  application 
to  the  Offices  of   "LAND   AND   WATER,"   Central   House, 

KiNGSWAY,  W.C. 


Telephone: 
4;,r2   K.-Ki.-iit. 


Telepraphir  Address : 
'  Agcndorutn,    Westcent,    London.' 
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0x0  at  the  Front 

CONTENTED    CANADIANS 

\    Sergeant    in   Princess    Patricia's 
Canadian   Regiment   writes : — 

At  last  we  are  where  we  wanted 
to  be  and  are  contented  with  our 
httle  lot.     Christmas  Dinner  con- 

•  sisted  of  bully  beef  and  biscuits  and 
whateverwe  could  forage.  My  friend, 

Sergeant ,  and  myself  did  not 

'lo  so  badly,  as  we  had  1  carrot, 
i  turnip,  2  leeks,  1  onion,  OXO, 
and  12  oz.  of  bully  beef,  with  three 
hard-  biscuits,  all  mixed  up  and 
boiled  in  a  bully  beef  tin.  It  sure 
made  a  tasty  dinner. 

Reprinted  from  the  "Daily  Mail," 

>;  Jan.  7th,  1915. 

Scottish  Soldier's  cheery  letter, 

■  In  one  billet  our  mess  kitchen 
vas    partly  blown    away    with    a 

\  4hell,and  the  old  thatch  made  a 

•  (omfortable  shakedown.     Seven  of 

IS   mixed   up  dinners  and  messed 

■  .^ut  of  one  tin — potatoes  from  the . 
.  |)it,   bully   beef,   OXO  and  hard 

ijiscuits  —  which  we  enjoyed  im- 
mensely." 

;  From  the  Qlasgvui  "Daily  Record," 

Jan.  4th,  1916. 

Reprinted  from  "  Carlinle  Journal, 

Nov.  13th,  1914. 
"  Yesterday  morning  I  had  31  patients 
■'  — slightly  sick,  sprained  ankles,  and 
"  Buoh  like.  I  discharged  12  oJ  them  to 
"  duty  in  the  afternoon.  At  6  30  I  hiid 
to  stand  ready  to  get  in  cases  brought 
"  down  in  motor  ambulances  from  a 
"  hospital  nearer  the  front.  I  saw 
'  them  all  in,  had  hot  OXO  and  bread 
'  for  them,  and  went  up  for  my  dinner, 
'  got  back  about  nine  o'clock,  and  then 
'  started  to  dress  the  cases  needing  it 
'  moat." 


The  reviving,  strength  -  giving 
power  of  OXO  has  received  re- 
markable endorsement  in  the  great 
war.  It  is  invaluable  for  all  who 
have  to  undergo  exertion,  either 
to  promote  fitness  or  to  recuperate 
after  fatigue. 

OXO  aids  and  increases  nutri- 
tion; it  stimulates  and  builds  up 
strength  to  resist  climatic  changes; 
it  is  exactly  suited  to  the  needs 
of  our  men  at  the  front,  and  in 
training,  as  well  as  for  general  use 
in  the  home. 

OXO  is  made  in  a  moment  and, 
with  bread  or  a  few  biscuits,  sus- 
tains for  hours. 

A  cup  of  OXO  between  meals 
is  an  efficient  safeguard  against 
Colds  and  Influenza. 


Large  numbers  of  the  OXO  staffs  have  joined  His 
Majesty's  Forces ;  wages  at  the  rate  of  overX5,ooo 
per  annum  are  being  paidto  them  or  their  dependents 


0X0    Ltd.,    Thames   House,    London,    E.G. 


OXO  in  the  Navy 

The  two  followiiig  letters  have  been 
received  by  the  Editor  of  Popular 
Science  Siftings,"  123,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.G. 


From  the  Commander  of 
H.M.S.  "Viking." 

The  ship's  company  of  H.M.S. 
"Viking"  are  most  grateful  for  the 
gift  of  OXO  sent  by  "Popular 
Science  Siftings."  I  need  hardly 
say  that  OXO  is  a  most  suitable 
gift  for  the  crew  of  a  torpedo  boat 
destroyer  in  Winter. 

From  the  Captain  of 
H.M.S.  "Tiger." 

I  should  like  to  express  to  you 
the  very  grateful  thanks  of  my 
Ship's  company  for  your  most 
acceptable  gift  of  OXO,  which  you 
have  so  kindly  sent  for  their  use. 

Your  present,  I  can  assure  you, 
will  be  much  appreciated." 


From  one  of  the  men  of 
H.M.S.  "  Colossus." 

Having  had  some  OXO  sent 
me  by  my  brother,  who  advised 
me  to  write  for  some  more,  I  now 
take  the  opportunity  of  writing  for 
£1  worth.  It  is  grand  for  night 
watches,  being  taken  before  we  go 
on,  as  it  takes  such  a  short  time  to 
make,  and  must  be  taken  warm, 
hence  the  sustaining  power  we  get." 
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HOW    NAVAL    GUNS    ARE    AIMED 


By    SIDNEY    GRAVES    KOON 


THE  marvellous  accuracy  of  our  naval  gunners  has 
been  time  and  again  a  cause  for  self-congratula- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who  never  saw  a 
naval  gun  fired.  But  how  many  of  us  know  the 
intricate  process  by  which  that  success  is 
achieved  ?  How  many  know  the  complex  relations  that 
exist  between  the  enemy's  speed,  his  distance  from  our  gim, 
the  weight  of  our  shell,  the  velocity  with  which  it  leaves  the 
muzzle,  the  rolling  of  our  ship  as  it  tears  through  the  heaving 
billows  ?  The  certainty  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  dreadnought 
action  must  take  place  in  European  waters  lends  point  to  a 
brief  study  of  this  subject. 


"M 


FIG.  I. 

When  a  battleship  A,  Fig.  i,  fires  a  shell  at  a  hostile 
ship  B,  that  shell  takes  a  curved  path  C-C-C,  called  its 
"  trajectory."  If  the  gun  is  properly  aimed  the  shell  lands 
on  the  target,  explodes  with  a  horrid  noise,  spreads  destruction 
round  about,  and  sometimes  sets  fire  to  the  ship  B.  If  the 
ships  are  very  close  together,  as  was  often  the  case  a  century 
ago,  the  path  of  the  shell  may  be  practically  a  straight  line, 
like  that  shown  below  the  trajectory.  Unfortunately  for 
this  ideal  condition  of  shooting,  however,  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  acts  so  persistently  upon  the  shell  in  its  flight 
that  the  gun  has  to  be  aimed  well  above  the  point  to  be  hit, 
under  penalty  of  falling  far  short  and  burying  the  shell 
harmlessly  in  an  inoffensive  ocean.  So  the  shell  starts  on  a 
course  such  as  that  of  the  upper  straight  line,  from  which  it 
is  gradually  pulled  farther  and  farther  down  as  it  wings  its 
flight  across  the  roUes  of  water  between  its  gun  and  the 
enemy's  ship.  The  angle  D  between  the  straight  line  above 
the  trajectory  and  that  below  it  is  called  the  "  angle  of 
elevation  "  of  the  gun.  The  distance  between  gun  and  target 
is  the  "  range."  And  it  is  the  correct  determination  of  this 
range  which  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  accurate  naval 
gunnery.  The  greater  the  range  the  greater  must  be  the 
angle  of  elevation ;  the  Ughter  the  shell  the  greater  the 
elevation  for  a  given  range ;  the  greater  the  velocity  with 
which  the  shell  starts  its  journey  the  smaller  may  be  the 
angle  of  elevation  and,  consequently,  the  flatter  will  the 
trajectory  be. 

But  there  is  another  important  element,  and  that  is  the 
location  of  the  exact  target  from  right  to  left.  If  it  be 
desired  to  hit  the  enemy's  mast  and  the  shell  actually  hits 
something  a  hundred  feet  away  on  either  side  that  is  not  good 
gunnery.  So  we  have  the  two  things  to  look  out  for — the 
gun's  elevation  to  correspond  with  the  exact  range  and  its 
"  traverse  "  to  correspond  with  the  location  "  sideways  "  of 
the  point  to  be  hit.  The  range  is  determined  simultaneously 
from  several  positions  on  the  ship,  of  which  one  may  be  K 
in  Fig.  2.    The  method  will  be  described  later. 


FIG.  2. 


The  traverse  is  in  many  cases  adjusted  by  an  officer  in  a 
narrow  place  in  the  turret  G  H.  This  is  the  man  who  fires 
the  gun.  He  stands  between  the  gun  F'  and  the  armoured 
wall  of  the  turret,  and  looks  at  the  enemy  through  the 
peculiar-shaped  telescope  E'.  What  he  sees  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  3,  where  the  "  cross-hairs  "  of  his  telescope  are  shown 
to  be  on  the  forward  funnel  of  the  hostile  ship.  The  axis  of 
this  telescof)e  is  very  accurately  parallel  to  the  horizontal 
axis  of  the  gun.  And  the  telescope  pierces  the  heavy  armour 
of  the  turret  in  the  manner  shown  in  order  to  avoid  having  a 
small  shot  or  piece  of  shell  come  right  through  into  the 
turret  if  it  should  chance  to  land  just  where  the  telescope  is. 


If,  now,  our  shell  could  cover  instantaneously  the  distance  to 
the  enemy,  a  shell  fired  from  this  turret,  with  the  correct 
elevation,  would  strike  the  forward  funnel.  But  it  takes  a 
modern  shell  16  seconds  to  travel  the  six  miles  now  considered 
a  moderate  battle  range.  During  16  seconds  the  enemy,  if 
steaming  at  20  knots  speed,  would  have  moved  ahead  540 
feet.     Consequently  the  shell  would  strike  540  feet  behind 


FIG  3. 


FIG.  6. 


FIG.  7. 


the  point  at  which  it  was  aimed,  or  perhaps  200  feet  behind 
the  stern  of  the  target  ship.  So  we  see  that,  just  as  in 
shooting  at  a  wild  duck  on  the  wing,  we  have  to  estimate  the 
enemy's  speed  and  anticipate  him — in  this  case  by  540  feet. 
Now  to  get  the  range.  Several  instruments  are  in  use 
for  this  purpose,  all  based  upon  a  simple  principle  of 
trigonometry.  If  we  know  the  angle  Z,  of  a  right-angled 
triangle.  Fig.  4,  and  know  the  side  M  opposite  that  angle, 

FIG.  4. 


then  the  side  N  can  be  readily  computed.  In  this  case  M 
is  the  distance  between  centres  of  the  mirrors  P  and  P' 
in  the  instrument,  Fig.  5,  while  N  is  the  range  sought.     The 


FIG.  5. 

side  M  is  known  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  So  it 
remains  to  measure  the  angle  and  thus  determine  the  range. 
The  mirror  P  is  fixed  at  exactly  45°  to  the  axis  of  the  tube 
PP'.  A  ray  of  light,  entering  the  instrument  at  P  and 
reflected  to  the  mirror  R,  is  again  reflected  into  the  eye- 
piece S,  where  it  forms  the  lower  half  of  the  image  in  Figs.  (> 
and  7.  Similarly,  a  ray  of  light,  entering  at  P'  and  reflected 
to  R'  and  thence  into  the  eye-piece,  forms  the  upper  half  of 
the  image.  The  mirror  P'  (or  sometimes  R'  instead)  is 
adjustable.  The  amount  of  movement  of  that  mirror 
necessary  in  bringing  the  two  halves  of  the  image  in  Fig.  6 
into  correct  mutual  position,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  may  be 
measured  to  the  fraction  of  a  minute  of  arc.  And  this 
measure,  shown  on  an  ivory  scale,  tells  the  officer  using  the 
"  telemeter  " — or  "  stadiameter,"  as  it  is  variously  called — 
just  how  far  away  his  target  is. 

The  arc  of  movement  of  the  mirror  is  almost  inappreci- 
ably small.  With  a  6-foot  "  base  line  "  PP',  an  angle  of 
40  seconds  of  arc  (one  ninetieth  of  one  degree)  represents  a 
range  of  10,300  yards,  or  about  six  miles.  An  angle  of 
30  seconds  shows  the  range  to  be  13,750  yards.  As  an  angle 
of  29  seconds  indicates  14,225  yards  it  is  evident  that  an 
error  so  small  as  one  second  of  arc  (the  thirty-six -hundredth 
part  of  one  degree)  will  produce,  in  estimating  this  8-mile 
range,  an  error  of  475  yards,  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  To 
correct  such  errors,  and  at  the  same  time  those  variations 
due  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  conditions  upon  the  powder 
used  and  upon  the  refraction  of  rays  of  light  passing  over 
long  distances  at  sea,  "  spotters  "  are  employed.  Men  with 
powerful  glasses,  stationed  in  elevated  positions  from 
which  they  can  watch  the  fall  of  shells  in  the  water,  verify 
or  correct  the  range  as  determined  by  stadiameter  and 
telephone  their  observations  to  the  ordnance  officer  below. 
In  this  way  it  takes  only  a  few  shots  to  locate  the  exact 
range  required,  after  which  hitting  the  enemy  is  a  mere  matter 
of  the  precision  with  which  these  various  elements  may  be 
continued  in  their  several  combinations. 
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KENNETH  DORWARD 

Officers'  Uniforms  <£^  Great  Coats 


Made    from    the    Finest    Waterproof 

Khaki  Materials.     Ready  for  wear,  or 

made  to  order  in  48  hours. 


A  larce  selection  of 
Regulation 

BRITISH 
WARMS 

(Lined  Fleece) 

in    various    sizes, 
kept  leaily  for 

I\IMEDIATE 
WEAR  OR 
TO     ORDER 


Price  I 


Gns. 


Also  a  seK'Ction 

Lined  with  Fur  at 

moderate  price. 


A  large  selection  of 

the  Ki^gulatioD 
Waterproof,  made 
from  my  celebrated 

ALL-WOOL 
DURWARDETTE 

liglil  in  weight,  easy 

and  comfortable, 

and  thoroughly 

waterproof. 


The  Reculation  Waterproof. 

Patterns    and     Estimates 

forwarded  per  return  of 

post. 


Cavalry  or  Infantry. 
»^m    Gns. 


The  "  British  Warm." 


Price 
frum 


CASHMERE  AND  WOOLLEN 
WAISTCOATS,  with  Beaver 
tailed    back,  at  moderate   prices. 


UlstEr  House,  Conduit  St.,  London.W 


<■ — ^Push-piece 


The    Regulation    British -made    "Smith's" 
ELECTRIC  SIGNALLING  k  READING  LAMP 

This  view  shows  the  importance 
of  the  Lamp  for  map  and 
despatch  reading.  Tlie  push- 
piece  can  be  operated  on  wilhoiit 
opening  the  case,  and  the  case 
can  be  detached  without  un- 
buckling the  belt.  Suitable  for 
any  climate  and  waterproof. 
Batteries  "  British  Made." 

Price   complete,     1  5// O 

Including  two  extra  bulbs  in  lid. 


Extra  batteries 
Extra  bulbs 


Size  of  Lamp.  5i  '  3i  .  i|  inches. 

"SMITH'S"  NOTED  DAY  AND 

Screw  Front.     Damp  and 
Dust  Proof. 
Levtr  Mtnjenunt,    FuUy  ycwetUd, 


1/6  each 
I/-  each 

In  orderine  Extra  Batteries  the  following 
will  tie  sufficient: — 

Post  immediately Batteries  No.  395 

to    

NIGHT  WRISTLET  WATCH 

FIGURES  .\ND  HANDS 
Very  Luminous. 

Each    Wauh    Fully 
Guarantted. 


Complete  with  Strap, 

Price,  in  Silver  Case,  £3  0  0 

Any  watch  or  wristlet  made  with  luminous 


The  same  Watch  with 
Radium  Spots  &  Hands, 
£2  10  0 

hands, figuresor  spots  from  7/6 


5.  SMITH  &  SON  L'''*'-  ''"■''  "•"'  B"''''i»»s.  Trafalgar  so.,  w.c 

»  ilUt  OWll,  A-  „j  gg  PICCADILLY.  LONDON.  W 


'  Hotdtn  e/Jive  Koyai  IFarraPits.    (Established  i9st.) 


BRAND'S 

ESSENCE    OF   BEEF 
MUTTON  &  CHICKEN 

FOR   ALL   CASES   OF    EXHAUSTION 
AND    WEAK    DIGESTION. 


'''Every  Requisite  for  the  Comfort 
of  Our   Soldiers    at    the   Front." 

TURNBULL  &  ASSER 

Sporting  Hosiers. 


CHAMOIS   LEATHER 
DRAWtRS 


CHAMOIS   LEATHER 
WAISTCOAT  LINED  WOOL 


J'nsures  perfect  comfort  with  absolnte 
warmth.  The  most  suitable  garment 
for  all  those  exposed  to  damp,  wind, 
and  cold  throughout  the  winter 
campaign  with  the  forces  in  the  field. 


PRICE 


25/- 


AS     SUPPLIED     TO 
MEMBERS     OF     THE 
ROYAL     AERO    CLUB. 


Combines  tbe  maximum  of  warmth  with 
the  minimum  of  weight,  whilst  the 
leather  is  so  smooth  that  it  can  be  worn 
underneath  the  tunic  without  disarrang- 
ing the  tit  or  causing  the  least  discomfort 
or  lack  of  freedom  in  movement.  The 
lining  being  of  wool  absorbs  all  perspir- 
ation. 


PRICE 


17/6 


CHAMOIS    LEATHER 
JACKETS 

Unlined  27/6        Lined  Wool  30/- 


71,  JERMYN  ST.  (ItTSI/s-'s"!")  LONDON.  S.W. 

Teleerams:  "PADDYWHACX.  LONDON."  Telephone:  4528  CERRAr.D. 


FoRTNUM  cs  Mason 

have  the  honour  to  supply  large 
numbers  of  Regiments  serving  at  the 
Front  with  Groceries,  Provisions, 
Spirits,  and  Tobacco  of  the  best 
quality  at  competitive  prices. 
Full     particulars     on      application. 


FORTNUM  &  MASON,  Ltd..  182  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


Officer's    Ideal   Water    Bottle 


A  suitable 

and  most 

acceptable 

Present 

for  those 

at  the  Front. 


Will  stand 

the  hardship 

ol  the 

Campaign. 


Nickel  Silver. 

Non-corrosive. 

Silver-plated 

inside. 

Covered 

with  Khaki. 

Screw  top. 


Price  Complete : 

18/6 

Capacily    /.^   Vinh. 

STUDD    &    MiLLINGTON,   =' To^nd^on.  w^^^^' 


February    rj,    19 15 
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CHOOSING  KIT 

{Continued  from  pace  285) 

winter  conditions  of  weather,  and  have  found  it  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  wet  and  in  cold  ;  it  fulfils  the  double 
purpose  of  waterproof  and  warm  coat,  and,  unlike  the  coat 
with  detachable  lining,  is  not  unduly  heavy.  The  proofing 
is  of  the  very  best  quality,  really  proof  against  a  soaking 
rain  for  any  length  of  time  ;  the  lining  is  a  soft,  light  fleece, 
which  altogether  takes  away  the  "  feel  "  generally  associated 
with  waterproofed  garments,  makes  the  coat  comfortably 
warm  for  winter  wear,  and  is  so  light  in  weight  that  on  a 
dry,  cold  day  it  is  preferable  to  a  cloth  coat ;  the  fact  of  its 
being  windproof  adds  greatly  to  its  warmth.  A  further 
point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  is  thoroughly  weU  ventilated, 
and  altogether  it  seems  about  the  best  all  purposes  coat 
that  one  can  obtain,  more  especially  for  mounted  men, 
though  it  is  well  suited  for  infantry  use  as  well. 

Matchboxes 

There  are  few  things  on  this  earth  more  irritating  than  a 
cold  hot-water  bottle  in  a  railway  carriage  and  a  wet  match- 
box on  which  matches  will  not  strike.  With  the  first  of  these 
we  have  no  concern,  for  it  is  a  luxury  which  is  not  included 
in  campaigning  requisites  ;  with  the  second  it  is  different, 
for  any  man  can,  if  lie  chooses,  now  get  a  neat  nickel  cover 
which  protects  bjth  matchbox  and  matches  and  renders  it 
possible  to  get  a  light  without  trouble  on  the  wettest  day. 
The  box  is  contrived  so  as  to  open  diagonally  ;  it  does  not 
expose  the  striking  surface  when  not  in  use,  but  gives  full 
freedom  for  striking  when  desired.  It  is  made  so  as  to  fit 
the  ordinary-sized  matchbox,  and  will  save  much  irritation 
and  bad  language.  Although  a  very  small  item,  it  is  a 
useful  one  to  enclose  in  any  parcel  of  "  comforts  "  for  men 
on  field  service. 

Another  Vest 

For  those  whose  tastes  incline  to  rainproof  goods  in 
preference  to  leather  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  rainproof 
lined  vest,  which  is  constructed  very  much  after  the  pattern 
of  the  leather  jerkin  previously  mentioned  in  these  columns. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  serviceable  thing,  well  ventilated,  and 
fastening  over  the  shoulders  so  as  to  give  a  closed  front  and 
ample  ventilation  under  the  arms  and  down  the  sides.  One 
possible  drawback  is  that  it  is  not  made  with  a  vest  opening 
at  the  front — the  V-shaped  opening  which  shows  the  tie — 
but  this  is  a  very  small  thing,  and  on  Service  may  possibly 
count  as  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise.  In  any  case, 
this  particular  form  of  vest  is  warm,  light,  and  thoroughly 
comfortable  in  wear. 

( Tu  be  continue  i  ne  tt  week) 


SHIRTMAKER 

,  277  HIGH  HOLBORK  LONDON,^ 


GOOD    QUALITY 

Khaki 
Shirts 

AND     WINDPROOF 

LEATHER  UNDERJACKETS 

A    SPECIALITY 

Send    tO'day    for    patterns    and   prices. 

SHIRTS  MADE  TO  MEASURE  ON  THE  PREMISES  IN  2  HOURS 


Established 
80     YEARS. 


MORRIS 

28a   SACKVILLE   ST.,  W. 

MORRIS  recognises  that  the  present  situa- 
tion necessitates  the  inclusion  of  clothes 
in  the  general  economy,  and  begs  to 
inform  his  clientele  and  the  public  that  the 
reduced  price  for  a  Lounge  Suit  or  Overcoat  is 

3^   Guineas 

For  similar  Garments  the  usual  price  is  £5  5  0 

Officers'  Complete  Outfit  in  24  hours  if  necessary 


ThSTIMOMAl,.-"  I    fc»l   ihat   I   miisl   ll.irk 

eiceil^nt  fitter,  too.  for  the  j;reat  pains  you  took  an<i  the  excellent 

results  you  achieved  in  nttlng  me  out  in  36  hours.    You  1 

"' if  y 


I  and   yo 
elle 
J  achieved  in  fitting  me  out  in  36  hours.    Yc 
perfectly  at  lilierty  to  use  this  testimotiial  if  you  wish.— 
faithfully  and  Knitefully,  C.  U.  WBICAI  L,  Major  R  G.'A." 


Infantry  Trousers 
British  Warmer 


£1    1  0 
S  IS  0 


Khaki  Service  Tunic   £3  3  0 
Bedtord  Cord  Riding 

Creeches     -  2  2  0 

THE  "CORSTAV"  FIGURE  BELT  (Reg.)      price 
isitivaliiable  tOHveryofhcerjioingto  the  front, and  ^  C«  / 
a  sure  preventiveagainsIcoItl,daui[iarid  exposure     ■  ^'Z  ' 
1  clephoncs  :  No*.  7B4.  7aR  KfK«i't.     TeleKr^mis  :  "Greatcoat.  London 


(( 


Vi 


lyeiia 

^y  (Rcgd.  Ttadt  Mark) 


9» 


for    SHIRTS,    etc. 


w 


HEN  ordering  new  garments  or  Service 
kit  remember  that  the  material  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  your 
health.  Many  leading  sportsmen  and  the 
majorilX)  of  officers  of  the  British  Army 
wear  "  Viyella,"  and  will  have  nothing  else 
because,  since  it  absorbs  and  radiates  away 
the  moisture  of  the  body,  it  is  more  hygienic 
and  chill-preventing  than  non-absorbent 
ordinary  flannel  or  chilly  linen.  Then  it  is 
exceedingly  refined  in  appearance,  soft, 
light,  and  warm,  very  durable,  and  does 
not  shrink.  Made  in  light,  medium,  and 
heavy  weight  of  a  variety  of  patterns, 
including  regulation  khakis,  greys,  etc.,  for 
Service    wear.      "Viyella"    is    All- British. 

Ask  your  Outfitter  to  show  you  patterns 

//    any    difficulty    is    experienced   in    obtaining,    please    write  for 
patterns    of   the     material    and    address    of    nearest     retailer    to: 

Will.  IloUinsat  Co.,  Ltd.  (wholcs.de  .inly).  76a  Viyella  House,  Ncwgiite  St..  Loiulon.  F.C 


THE 

"OLVA"   Trench  Boots 

USEFUL   ALSO   TO   MOTOR 
CYCLISTS. 


Prices  from 


36/6 


MRS.    OLIVER,    LTD., 
39     OLD    BOND    STREET,    W 


TELEPHONE 


.10S8  REGENT. 


Service     Kits 
for     Officers 

IN    48    HOURS 

WE  have  supplied  hundreds  of  outfits  to  Officers 
of  all  grades   and  Regiments   in   H.M.   Army 
to  their   entire   satisfaction.      The    regulation 
Service    Khaki   is  of   the   very  best  quality  and  tlie 
workmanship  is  second  to  none.     Write  for  prices 
and  patterns  of  our  various  Khaki  materials. 

PRICKS 

FiKLD    Srkvice    Coat    (Regimental    Buttons  and 

Badges  of  Rank  extra)    -----  £3    3 

Bkdford  Cord  Breeches        -           -           -  -  2  15 

Infantry  Knickers        -           -           -           -  -  1  10 

Slacks        -           -           -           -           -           -  -  1     1 

Great  Coat  (Regulation  Buttons  extra)       -  -  3  13 

British  Warm  (Fleece-Lintdl             -           -  -  4    4 

Regulation  (Waterproof)  Slitovek             -  -  2    15 


Our  Represtntativt  •wilt  be  pleased  to  loait  ufon  any  Regitnent. 


RRID  BROS. 

209  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON 


Mililarv  and  Sporlinft 

Titilnrs  and 
Breeches     Makers 
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THROUGH    THE  EYES 
OF    A    WOMAN 

Go  Od   Working 

FROM  all  accounts,  the  supply  of  knitted  comforts 
for  the  troops  has  somewhat  decreased  of  late. 
People  have  got  the  idea  that  our  fighting  men 
possess  more  socks,  gloves,  helmets,  and  scarves 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  and  would  be 
but  embarrassed  by  fresh  additions  to  their  store.  It  is 
quite  hkely  that  this  notion  first  spread  abroad  at  Christmas 
time.  Pictures  wore  then  drawn  of  an  army  inundated 
with  gifts,  and  that  such  pictures  were  in  no  way  exaggerated 
letter  after  letter  from  the  front  bore  witness.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  enormous  supplies  of  clothing  have  been 
distributed  to  the  troops  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  war, 
and  that  in  the  ordinary  way  such  a  supply  would  have  been 
ample  for  some  time  to  come.  These  are  not  ordinary  days, 
however,  and  ordinary  ways  count  for  little  in  them.  The 
wear  and  tear  on  a  soldier's  equipment  is  almost  unbelievably 
severe  and  his  need  for  its  replenishment  a  constant  one. 

Lady  French,  then,  has  abundant  reason  for  her  latest 
appeal,  which  is  based  upon  the  demands  she  continues  to 
receive  from  commanding  officers  at  the  front  Such  letters 
are  constantly  reaching  her,  each  voicing  the  need  for  a 
further  supply  of  comforts  to  take  the  place  of  those  which 
are  worn  out,  sometimes  after  a  very  short  spell  of  service. 
It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  the  idea  that  there  is 
enough  and  to  spare  must  be  combated.  The  life  of  a  sock 
when  its  wearer  is  on  active  service  may  frequently  be  counted 
in  hours,  and  the  same  applies  to  all  the  other  comforts, 
such  as  caps  and  scarves.  Lady  French  asks  that  shirts, 
socks,  underclothing,  woollen  caps,  and  gloves,  or  their 
money  equivalent,  should  be  sent  to  54  Beauchamp  Place, 
while  the  receiving  house  for  mufflers  is  39  Berkeley  Square. 
Nor  is  it  the  men  abroad  alone  who  must  profit  from  the 
work  of  our  knitting  needles.  The  new  armies  now  being 
raised  and  drilled  at  home  have  an  equal  claim  to  our  regard. 
In  the  past  it  may  be  that  they  have  been  somewhat  neglected 
in  this  respect  in  favour  of  their  brethren  in  France. 

The  National  Food  Fund 

A  leaflet  has  been  issued  by  the  Executive  of  the  National 
Food  Fund  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  undertaking.  It 
divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The  first  deals  with  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  food  as  practised  by  this 
organisation  since  the  beginning  of  August.  To  prevent 
encroachment  upon  the  provinces  of  other  societies  the 
fund  makes  a  special  point  of  not  distributing  food  to 
individuals.  It  is  given  to  well-established  societies  dealing 
with  feeding  people  in  distress  and  distributed  by  them 
instead.  The  fund  gives  preference  to  refugees,  mothers  and 
babies,  and  unemployed  women.  It  thus  makes  a  particular 
appeal  to  women  in  general,  as  might  be  expected  from  an 
undertaking  founded  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Women's 
Emergency  Corps.  Thanks  to  gifts  in  kind  and  in  money, 
the  fund  is  now  feeding  over  1,500  persons  daily,  and  hopes 
to  still  further  extend  its  field  of  action  as  time  goes  on. 

Admirable,  however,  though  this  part  of  their  programme 
is,  it  can  hardly  be  so  valuable  as  the  second  branch  of 
activity.  This  is  no  less  than  a  "  campaign  for  the  preven- 
tion of  waste."  The  National  Food  Fund  Association 
describes  it  as  an  educational  campaign,  and  with  this 
definition  no  one  will  quarrel.  Ignorance  is  the  main  cause 
of  waste,  and  we  need  teaching  on  the  subject,  for  the  present 
knowledge  of  the  British  housewife  is  sadly  faulty. 

It  cannot  be  too  earnestly  hoped  that  the  National  Food 
Fund  will  receive  sufficient  support  to  enable  it  to  make 
this  lecturing  campaign  the  great  work  it  deserves  to  be. 
The  lectures  can  hardly  be  too  universal  or  too  frequent.  It 
is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs 
for  a  long  while  to  come  and  that  the  burden  of  taxation  will 
remain  a  heavy  one.  We  must  meet  the  problem  by  intelli- 
gent reorganisation  of  our  households  ;    there  is  no  other  way. 

Erica. 

The  directors  of  the  London  County  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Limited,  after  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts  and 
applying  £336,600  in  writing  down  investments,  have  declared  a 
dividend  of  lof  per  cent,  for  the  past  half-year  (less  income  tax), 
making  a  total  distribution  of  21}  per  cent,  for  the  year  1914,  leaving 
a  balance  of  /i6o,ii2  to  be  carried  forward. 

A  SERVICEABLE  mackintosh  vest,  warmly  lined,  is  being  made 
and  supplied  by  the  Women's  Emergency  Corps,  of  8  York  Place, 
Baker  Street.  The  price  of  the  article  is  only  half  a  guinea,  and  it 
has  been  warmly  recommended  by  officers  actually  serving  at  the 
front,  who  have  given  it  exhaustive  tests  under  Service  conditions 
and  found  it  a  good  thing  for  inclusion  in  winter  kit. 


The  reason  for  the  smiRng  face- 

— A  flask  of  — 

HORLIGK'S 

MALTED  MILK 

Lunch  Tablets 


in  his  haversack  enables  the  Soldier 
to  reinforce  his  energy  and  strength 
on  a  long  march.  He  smiles  most 
when  he  feels  fit,  and  these  concen- 
trated Food  Tablets  rapidly  feed 
the  system  and  prevent  fatigue. 
Thousands  of  men  on  active  service 
have  found  them  invaluable,  so  send 
your  friend  a  liberal  supply,  and 
he,   too,    will    smile    his    satisfaction. 


We  will  send  post  free  to  ANY  address  a 
flask  of  these  delicious  and  sustaining  food 
tablets  and  a  neat  vest  pocket  case  on  re- 
ceipt of  1/6.  If  the  man  is  on  active  service 
be  particular  to  give  his  name,  regimental 
number,    regiment,     brigade    and    division. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Stores,  in  convenient  pocket 
flasks,  1/-  each.    Larger  sizes.  1/6,  2/6  and  11/- 


Liberal  Sample  sent  post  free  for  3d.  in  stamps 


HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  CO.,  SLOUGH.  BUCKS. 


illlllllllllllllR 


i  Are  you  Run-down  a 

■  When  your  system  is  undermined  by  worry  or  over- work  ■■ 

2  — when  your  vitality  is  lowered — when  you  feel  "  any-  ■■ 

■■  how  " — when  your  nerves  are  "  on  edge  " — when  the  ^m 

IH  least  exertion  tires  you — you  are  in   a  "Run-down"  g^ 

J2  condition.     Your  system  is  like  a  flower  drooping  for  g 

g  want  of  water.     And  just  as  water  revives  a  drooping  ■■ 

■i  flower — so  '  Wincarnis '  gives  new  life  to  a  "  run-down  "  g^ 

^  constitution.     From  even  the  first  wineglassful  you  can  ■■ 

S  /"^^  it  stimulating  and   invigorating  you,  and  as  you  ■■ 

S  continue,  you  can  feel  it  surcharging  your  whole  system  ^^ 

Q  with   new  health — new  strength — new   vigour   and  new  JJ 

JH  life.     Will  you  try  just  one  bottle  ?  ■■ 

s  Begin  to  get  well  FREE.  S 

^S  Send  for  a  liberal  free  trial  bottle  of  'Wincarnis' — not  a  mere  taste  |^ 

^B  bnt  enough  to  do   you   good.      Enclose   three  penny   stamps  (to   pay  ^| 

gl  postage).     COLEMAN  &  CO.  Ltd.,  W212.  Wincarnis  Works,  Norwich.  ^m 
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THE    WAR    BY    LAND. 

By    HILAIRE    BELLOC. 

WHAT    "THE    TIMES"     SAYS  :— 

"  Instead  of   dwelling  once  more  upon  the  inestimable  value  of   all   that   the   smaller   nations   have   done   and  are 
doing,  we  prefer  to  turn  aside   in   order   to  emphasise   an  extremely  important  point  expressed   by  Mr.  Hilairc  BcUoc  ia 

the  latest  of  his  illuminating  expositions  of  the  War,  which  appear  week  by  week  in  "Land  and  Water" 

Mr.   Belloc   points  out   that   a   successful   invasion   of  Germany   would   have  vital  results  long   before  Berlin  is   reached. 

A  great  and  simple  fact  he  insists  upon  is  that  Germany  is  intensely  vulnerable  upon  her  very  frontiers 

The  principal  business  of  the  Allies,  Mr.  Belloc  rightly  says,  is  to  defeat  the  German  armies  in  the  field;  but  If  they 
can  strike  at  the  manufacturing  provinces  they  will  be  dealing  a  vital  blow  at  Germany's  capacity  for  continued 
resistance.  We  think  this  view  is  so  sound  and  so  important  that  it  must  take  a  prominent  place  in  any  speculations 
about  the  future  course  of  the  war."— "The  Times"  Leader,  Friday,  November  13,  1914. 

NOTE.— Tbli  Article  hai  been  inbmitted  to  the  Presi  Boreio,  which  doei  not    object    to   the   pnblicatlon   ai    centered   end   takei  no 

reiponstbillty  for  the  correctncti  of  the  ttatcments. 

la  accordance  with  the  reqilrcmects  of  the  Preti  Bnrean,  the  potitloni  of  troopi  on   Plant   lllnttratin;   tbti   Article    mntt  only  be 

regarded  at  approilmate,  and  no  definite  itrecgth  at  any  point  It  Indicated. 


I. 

THE   EASTERN  THEATRE   OF  WAR— 
THE    BATTLE    FOR    SILESIA. 

THERE  is  developing  as  I  -write  and  there 
has    probably  already  begun   the    main 
phase   of     a    second    great    action    in 
Western   Poland,  which   action,  though 
the  great  mass  of  the  forces  engaged  are 
not  those  upon  the  Silesian  frontier,  is  in  effect  (as 
I  shall  later  show)  a  battle  for  the  possession   of 
Silesia. 

Upon  the  issue  of  that  battle  how  much  will 
depend  I  will  also  later  describe;  but  for  the 
moment  our  first  task,  in  order  to  understand  why 
the  Germans  are  thus  turning  and  standing 
against  the  Russians  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  their  frontier,  is  to  comprehend  the  full 
strategic  meaning  of  Silesia  in  the  Eastern  theatre 
of  war. 

I  showed  last  week  in  the  following  sketch 
map,  which  I  here  repeat,  how  the  industrial  dis- 
tricts of  modern  Germany,  all  save  the  Saxon,  lie 


Main  Industrial  Regions 
^  .^'w  Frontier  of  German  Empire 
A  A  Western  German  Battle  Line 
BB  Eastern 


on  the  Eastern  and  Western  extremes  of  that 
Empire  and  are  only  just  covered  by  the  existing 
battle  lines.  Silesia  stands,  of  course,  for  the 
right  hand  or  Eastern  one  of  these  districts;  we 
liave  not  hitherto  considered  it  in  detail,  and  I 
shall  do  so  now  before  turning  to  the  chances  of 
the  battle. 


THE    STRATEGIC    IMPORTANCE 
OF    SILESIA. 

Why  is  Silesia  (by  which  we  here  mean  that 
much  greater  part  of  old  Silesia,  which  was  seized 
in  violation  of  Treaty  by  Prussia  at  the  beginning 
of  that  career  which  this  present  war  is  undertaken 
to  terminate)  the  all-important  thing  it  is  to  Ger- 
many in  this  campaign  ?       , 

Silesia  is,  if  it  is  invaded  before  any  other  part 
of  Germany  east  of  longitude  19°E,  the  key  to  the 
whole  campaign  for  four  reasons;  two  of  them 
indirectly  strategical  and  concerning  moral  and 
economic  rather  than  purely  military  factors ;  two 
of  them  directly  strategical. 

These  four  reasons  may  be  tabulated  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

(1)  Silesia  contains  accumulated  wealth,  a 
large  population,  masses  of  that  urban  type  of 
opinion  upon  which  modern  industrialised  Ger- 
many reposes. 

(2)  Silesia  contains  works  and  manufactories 
largely  necessary  to  the  economic  support  and 
existence  of  modern  industrial  Germany. 

(3)  An  occupation  of  Silesia  turns  the  line 
of  the  Oder  and  of  the  barrier  fortresses  of  Ger- 
many upon  the  east  (compelling,  of  course,  inci- 
dentally, the  ultimate  evacuation  of  East  Prussia 
by  the  German  forces). 

(4)  An  occupation  of  Silesia  puts  the  Russian 
Army  upon  the  fork  of  the  two  ways  (a)  into  and 
forcing  pressure  upon  the  German  Empire ;  (b) 
into  and  forcing  pressure  upon  Austria  proper: 
in  both  cases  threatening  the  two  separate  capitals 
with  their  two  divergent  approaches. 

I.— THE    POPULATION. 

Silesia  counts  for  over  five  million  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Prussia.  It  is  true  that  of  this  number 
nearly  a  quarter  are  Poles  to  whom  the  very  name 
of  Prussia  is  detestable.  But  the  Polish  popula- 
tion is  largely  concentrated  in  the  Border  district. 
The  industrial  and  urban  tone  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince is  German.  When  we  speak  of  Silesia,  then, 
though  we  are  not  speaking  of  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  of  Prussia  (it  holds  not  much 
more  than  an  eighth  of  that  population)  yet  such 
is  the  concentration  in  industrial  districts  and 
great  towns  that  it  counts  for  far  more  than  that 
eighth  when  weighted  with  its  full  civic  import- 
ance; that  it  is  the  largest  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
vinces is  nothing  to  our  purpose,  but  that  this  grcati 
mass  of  manufacturing  folk,  peculiarly  vulnerable 
to  invasion,  peculiarly  liable  to  the  terror  inspired 
by  invasion,  lies  here  right  upon  the  frontier,  is  of 
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capital  importance.  It  is  especially  important  from 
the  fact  that  alone  of  the  Eastern  border  Silesia 
presents  this  highly  vulnerable  character.  It  is 
even  true  to  say  that  if  the  Russian  Armies  can 
be  kept  out  of  Silesia  their  admission  into  Posen 
further  north,  and  even  into  East  and  West  Prus- 
sia east  of  the  Vistula  would  not  affect  the  cam- 
paign in  as  many  months  as  it  will  be  affected  in 
weeks  if  Silesia  is  broken  into.  For  what  these 
things  are  worth  in  a  campaign  (and  they  are  not 
to  be  despised)  the  historical  meaning  of  the  place 
is  also  to  be  considered.  Germany  regarded  her- 
self, so  long  as  Europe  was  united,  as  the  bulwark 
of  civilised  Christendom  against  the  heathen  Slav, 
and  nowhere  did  the  Eastern  advances  of  the  Ger- 
man tongue  and  of  those  habits  of  civilisation, 
especially  in  religion,  which  the  Germans  had  been 
taught  under  the  arms  of  France,  take  firmer  root 
than  in  this  borderland.  The  great  towns  along 
the  Oder,  notably  Breslau,  are  historically  bastions 
of  German  speech  and  more  or  less  Western  ciil- 
ture  thrust  forward  into  Slavonic  land,  and  we  can 
trace  the  dates,  especially  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when,  though  the  Slavs  vv^ere  long  since 
Christian,  German  colonists  were  invited  by  the 
independent  rulers  of  Silesia  into  their  waste 
lands.  Now,  the  success  of  a  Russian  invasion 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  any  immediate  recovery 
of  Slay  influence  over  territories  three-quarters 
of  which  has  for  now  600  years  received 
a  German  tone,  and  probably  a  preponderat- 
ing admixture  of  German  blood.  But  it  does 
mean  an  immediate  setting  back  of  an  established 
tradition.  It  is  a  little  as  though  in  the  Eng- 
lish sixteenth  century  a  Gaelic-speaking  Highland 
invading  army  had  reached  to  and  thoroughly 
occupied  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  Further, 
should  the  campaign  go  ultimately  in  favour  of  the 
Allies  it  is  quite  certain  that  Polish-speaking 
Silesia  will  cease  to  be  German,  and  equally  cer- 
tain that  no  barrier  of  German  fortresses  will  re- 
main upon  this  frontier.  Of  such  a  conclusion 
mvasion  by  the  Russian  hosts  would  be  a  sort  of 
foretaste. 

XL— THE    ECONOMIC    VALUE. 

Silesia  is  not  only  a  typical  industrialised  and 
therefore  densely  populated  and  urban  piece  of 
modern  Prussia,  but  it  is  also  a  province  upon 


which  the  economic  strength  of  Prussia  largely 
reposes  and,  for  reasons  to  be  discovered  in  a 
moment,  reposes  in  fashion  peculiarly  important 
to  this  campaign  and  deeply  interwoven  with  the 
strategics  of  this  campaign. 

That  this  is  so  may  be  appreciated  from  the 
following  table:  — 

(a)  The  products  of  Silesia  do  not  indeed 
directly  concern  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the 
same  extent  as  do  those  of  the  Westphalian  coal- 
field and  of  Saxony.  The  main  industries  are  the 
metallurgy  of  zinc,  glass-rnakiug  and  other  forms 
of  production  not  immediately  affecting  the  army; 
but  the  coal  mining  does  directly  affect  the 
army.  Prussia  has  considerable  stocks  of  coal, 
but  one  effect  of  the  war  has  been  of  course 
to  reduce  the  output  enormously,  and  the  number 
of  men  who  can  be  retained  for  the  work  and 
thereby  lost  to  the  armies  is  strictly  thought  out 
and  as  strictly  limited.  With  a  blockade  to  most 
that  can  enter  from  the  sea,  with  the  great  dis- 
tance from  coal  centres  from  which  East  Prussia 
and  the  Polish  border  suffers,  the  coal  produce  of 
Silesia  is,  if  not  essential,  still  of  very  high  value 
to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  east  of  Berlin. 

(h)  Of  the  manufacturing  centres  of  Silesia 
much  the  most  important  is  the  dense  block 
actually  situated  upon  the  most  vulnerable  point 
of  the  frontier  just  where  the  two  empires  meet 
and  surrounding  in  a  complex  of  Black  Country 
towns  the  central  town  of  Konigshutte,  by  the 
name  of  which  the  whole  district  is  sometimes 
known.  You  have  here  for  its  economic  import- 
ance, and  to  some  extent  for  its  aspect,  something 
not  unlike  the  English  group  Birmingham,  Wol- 
verhampton, Dudley,  etc.  It  lies  on  the  top  of  the 
chief  coalfield  of  the  province,  and  is  industrially 
the  heart  of  the  province.  There  is  no  line  of 
defence  between  it  and  the  advance  of  a  Russian 
army  from  Western  Poland;  no  fortress  defends 
it ;  no  river  line ;  no  clean  range  of  heights  (though 
the  district  as  a  whole  is  hilly).  It  even  overlaps 
the  border,  and  a  part  of  it  is  situated  xxndor 
Russian  dominion.  In  other  words,  this  vital 
corner  of  Silesian,  and  therefore  Prussian,  indus- 
try can  only  be  defended  by  a  battle  or  by  tho 
establishment  immediately  to  the  cast  of  it  of  such 
a  "  deadlock  "  as  has  been  established  for  now  two 
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months  in  North-Eastcrn  France.  Tlie  -way  in 
which  industry  crowds  into  this  corner  may  best 
be    appreciated    from   looking    at   the    map    B, 
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where  the  density  of  population  is  shown.  But 
from  this  sketch  it  cannot  be  fully  grasped  how 
important  is  this  corner  of  Silesia,  for  the  full 
pressure  of  population  here  is  masked  by  the  com- 
paratively small  areas  occupied  upon  the  map  by 
the  towns. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  great 
economic  value  which  Silesia  represents  for 
Prussia,  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  of  all  the 
industrial  districts  of  modern  Germany,  Silesia 
during  the  course  of  the  present  campaign  has  been 
least  affected  by  English  sea-power,  and  by  the 
blockade  which  this  sea-power  has  imposed  against 
the  importation  of  raw  material  into  the  enemy's 
country.  It  is  an  aspect  of  capital  importance 
to  our  jud^ent  of  the  part  Silesia  is  to  play  in 
this  campaign,  that  the  shutting  down  of  mills 
and  nianufactories  and  of  the  mines  supplying 
them  in  the  west  of  the  German  Empire  would  not 
affect  the  continued  prosperity  and  activity  of 
Silesia  if  the  latter  could  be  protected  from  inva- 
sion by  land.  It  lies  furthest  from  the  ocean  of 
all  the  German  provinces,  and  more  than  any  other 
relies  upon  materials  discoverable  within  its  own 
boundaries;  its  veins  of  ore,  its  coal,  and  the  rest, 
are  its  own.  - 

With  these  two  points,  the  large  population 
of  Silesia,  its  industrial  and  urban  character  and 
consequent  effect  upon  the  opinion  morally  sup- 
porting the  war  in  Germany,  we  conclude  the  in- 
direct factors  of  Silesia's  'strategic  importance. 
The  direct  factors  to  which  wc  come  next  are  of 
greater  moment. 

III.— SILESIA    AS   THE    FLANK    OF 
EASTERN    GERMANY. 

There  are  in  defence  of  the  heart  of  modern 
Germany,  its  capital  at  Berlin,  its  central  indus- 
trial district  of  Saxony,  and  communications  be- 
tween its  centre  and  its  outlying  province  of  East 
Prussia,  two  lines  discoverable. 

The  first  of  these  lines  is  an  irregular  group 
of  fortresses  which  roughly  follow  the  boundary 
not  of  the  political  Empire,  but  of  the  German  and 
Slavonic  races.  These  fortresses  are  those  of 
Dantzig,  Graudenz,  and  Thorn  upon  the  Lower 
Vistula ;  Posen  facing  the  middle  of  the  frontier ; 
Glogau,  Breslau,  Oppeln  (a  minor  piece  of  work), 
to  which  may  be  added  as  an  extreme  southern 
point,  the  great  Austrian  fortress  of  Cracow, 
which  reposes  upon  the  Carpathian    Mountains. 


The  second  line  of  defence  trends  much  more 
easterly,  and  consists  in  the  River  Oder,  but  the 
Oder  is  a  shallow  stream  (though  with  lateral 
canals).  It  is  fordable  in  much  of  its  course,  and 
if  it  be  true  (as  it  is)  that  no  river,  not  even  a  deep 
one,  has  ever  been  used  in  modern  military  history 
for  a  permanent  line  of  defence,  then  the  Oder  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  very  serious  line. 

Still,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  the  only  line  behind 
that  of  the  fortresses.  Of  course,  trenches  can 
always  be  prepared  under  modern  conditions  to 
hold  almost  any  line  limited  only  by  the  number 
of  troops  set  to  defend  it,  and  the  soil  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Oder,  dry,  sandy 
and  waste,  lends  itself  well  enough  to  this  form 
of  defence.  But  when  inferior  numbers  are  meet- 
ing superior  numbers,  as  will  inevitably  be  the 
case  during  this  fighting  upon  the  frontier  between 
Germany  and  Russia,  a  natural  line  must  surely 
be  discovered  to  strengthen  a  mere  system  of 
trenches. 

Now  both  these  lines,  the  irregular  line  of 
large,  permanent  garrison  fortresses  and  the 
divergent  line  of  the  Oder  behind  it,  are  turned  if 
Upper  Silesia  be  occupied.  Silesia  is  no  more  than 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Oder,  and  an  invader  occu- 
pying Silesia  and  marching  north-westward  from 
it  has  turned  the  barrier  fortresses,  and  is  already 
upon  the  left  bank  of  that  second  line  represented 
by  the  Oder  River  itself. 

All  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  would  not 
have  the  importance  we  attach  to  it  were  the  Rus- 
sians fighting,  as  the  French  and  English  are  fight- 
ing in  France,  that    is,  with   inferior    numbers 
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against  superior  numbers,  or  at  best  with  number^ 
now  approaching  an  equality. 

Under  such  conditions  it  would  be  impossible 
to  leave  behind  one  merely  by  turning  them  the 
great  fortresses  of  modern  Germany.  But  the 
Russians,  possessing  as  they  do  a  vast  potential 
superiority  in  numbers,  a  superiority  already 
realised  and  continually  inercasmg,  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  mask  the  fortresses— such  of  them  as  lie 
close  to  the  line  of  invasion — as  they  may  choose, 
and  to  move  with  their  main  forces  eastward  into 
the  heart  of  Germany  if  once  they  establish  them- 
selves in  this  Silesian  province  firmly., 
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IV.— SILESIA    AS    THE    COMMAND    OF 

THE      WAYS      TO      EITHER      ENEMY 

AND    SEPARATING    THEM. 

Finally,  an  occupation  of  Silesia  puts  the 
Russian  Armies  at  the  fork  between  the  two,  not 
only  natural,  but  necessary  ways  which  here 
diverge  into  the  separate  hearts  of  the  two  Allied 
Germanic  Powers. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  elements  of 
strategy,  as  imposed  by  geegraphical  conditions, 
which  are  as  simple  and  as  necessary  as  the  rules 
of  arithmetic,  and  no  situation  in  Europe — not 
even  the  great  river  highway  from  the  Belgian 
Plain  into  the  heart  of  France — offers  an  example 
of  such  compelling  simplicity  and  necessity  as  do3s 
this  junction  of  the  ways  into  Germany  and  into 
Austria    which  Upper  Silesia  affords.     The  Car- 
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pathians  immediately  south  of  the  Silesian  pro- 
vince turn  back  to  the  left  and  sink,  opening 
through  the  district  of  Moravia  a  great  gap  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Altvater  Hills,  by  w^hich 
gap  the  modern  railway  and  the  old  roads  run 
directly  to  Brunn  and  to  Vienna.  By  the  very 
names  on  that  highway  history  has  recorded  its  im- 
portance ;  here  is  Olmutz ;  here  is  Austerlitz.  The 
whole  centralisation  of  invasion  south-westward 
upon  Vienna  and  Austria  proper  and  of  defence 
against  such  a  movement  is  tied  to  that  Moravian 
gap.  As  fatally  tied  to  the  valley  of  the  Oder  is 
the  north-westward  march  upon  Germany  and 
Berlin.  He  who  holds  the  fork  of  the  two  roads 
behind  Cracow  leaves  his  enemy  in  doubt  upon 
which  of  the  two  movements  he  shall  constitute  his 
main  plan  of  defence,  and  meanwhile  co-operation 
between  the  Allies  attempting  to  defend  both  roads 
at  once  is  hindered  by  these  three  facts :  — 

First,  that  the  roads  are  increasingly  diver- 
gent. 

Secondly,  that  there  lies  between  them  the 
mass  of  the  mountains  separating  Silesia  from 
Bohemia;  and,  thirdly,  though  this  is  of  less  im- 
I>ortance,  that  a  stretch  of  hostile  Czech  popula- 
tion here  separates  the  Northern  from  the  Southern 
German-speaking  character.  That  this  last 
factor,  now  unimportant,  will  be  of  the  gravest 
moment  in  the  re-settlement  of  Europe  none  can 
doubt.  It  imposes  itself  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  plan  for  holding  in  check  the  danger  in  which 
European  civilisation  lies  from  the  Prussian 
claims  and  methods.    But  during  the  actual  pro- 


cess of  the  war  the  sympathies  of  a  population  not 
politically  independent  are  unfortunately  of  little 
strategic  weight. 

We  may  sum  up  and  say  that  it  is  all-impor- 
tant to  the  Germans  to  keep  the  Russian  invasion 
out  of  Silesia,  and  it  is  equally  all-important  for 
the  Russians  to  achieve  that  invasion,  because  the 
occupation  of  Silesia  by  the  invaders  would  mean 
the  first  serious  moral  blow  inflicted  upon  the  urban 
and  industrial  opinion  of  modern  Germany;  be- 
cause such  an  invasion  would  further  strangle  a 
province  of  industry  essential  to  the  economic  sup- 
port of  modern  Germany  and,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, least  affected  by  the  war;  because  such 
an  invasion  would  turn  the  line  of  frontier  for- 
tresses and  even  the  line  of  the  Oder;  and,  finally, 
most  important  of  all,  because  the  invader  holding 
Upper  Silesia  holds  the  junction  of  the  two  great 
natural  ways  diverging  the  one  upon  Berlin,  the 
other  upon  Vienna,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  even 
more  importance  than  the  capitals^  upon  the  dis- 
tricts that  are  politically  the  heart  of  either  realm. 
Saxony  as  well  as  Brandenburg  in  the  one  case, 
Lower  Austria  and  the  march  between  Austria 
and  Hungary  in  the  other. 

By  putting  together  these  four  points,  it  will 
be  clearly  apparent  why  the  German  effort  is 
being  directed  at  this  moment  above  all  things  to 
the  protection  of  Silesia. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  some  survey  of  how  that 
effort  is  being  made.  It  must  necessarily  be  a 
brief  survey,  because  the  elements  upon  which  we 
can  base  our  judgment  of  it  are  still  very  few,  and 
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the  official  news  from  both  sides  is  as  meagre  as  it 
always  is  just  before  a  general  action  develops. 

THE    BATTLE    IN    DEFENCE    OF 
SILESIA. 

It  is  evident  in  the  first  place  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  going  to  open  this  struggle  by  massing 
the  weight  of  their  troops  against  the  Russian 
right  and  on  their  left.  They  are  already  advanc- 
ing along  the  gap  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
"Warta  (Plan  A).  They  have  already  thrust  back  the 
Russian  right  wing  in  this  district  and  are  here  in 
greatly  superior  numbers.  While  the  Russians  had 
their  ma,in  bodies  at  D  marching  on  the  all-impor- 
tant point  A,  where  the  three  empires  meet  in 
Upper  Silesia,  the  Germans  have  come  out  in  force 
at  B,  and  the  Russian  centre  at  C,  has  had  to  fall 
back  also. 

Why  have  the  Germans  done  this? 

Largely  for  political  reasons :  for  those  poli- 
tical reasons  which,  as  I  have  perpetually  pointed 
out  in  these  notes,  sometimes  support,  but  mostly 
must  fetter  modern  German  strategy.  Behind  a 
main  battle  developing  in  the  region  marked  A 
upon  the  sketch  below  this  you  have  more  than 
100  miles  of  territory,  which  though  technically 
German  is  really  not  German  at  all,  but  Polish, 
and  if  the  main  effort  of  both  opponents  is  at- 
tracted to  this  field  what  suffers,  even  in  a  case  of  a 
German  retirement  is  not  that  territory  of  German 
speech  and  German  traditions,  which  it  is  politic- 
ally essential  to  save  from  invasion. 
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But  apart  from  the  political  motive,  there  is 
here  a  strategic  plan  which  modern  Germany  in- 
variably pursues.  Even  where  she  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  acting  with  inferior  numbers  against 
a  superior  enemy,  she  will  always  attempt  to  turn 
the  enemy's  flank  rather  than  to  pierce  his  centre. 
It  is  part  of  that  powerful  routine,  the  following 
of  which  has  been  in  history  commonly  tJie 
strength,  but  in  certain  fatal  moments  the  ruin, 
of  Prussia. 


Moreover,  to  act  thus  upon  the  flank  furthest 
removed  from  danger-point  of  Upper  Silesia  has, 
or  is  expected  to  have,  two  great  effects.  In  the 
first  place  it  relieves  pressure  from  the  threatened 
industrial  district ;  in  the  second  place  it  prevents 
the  massing  of  Russian  troops  at  that  fork  of  the 
roads  that  leads  north-westward  and  south-west- 
ward to  Berlin  and  to  Vienna.  In  general,  the 
German  thesis  is  to  hold  the  Russians  in  front  of 
the  Upper  Warta.  A  little  to  the  north  of  this 
to  hold  them  along  the  Prosna,  and  in  the  north- 
ernmost field  of  all  between  the  Warta  and  the 
Vistula  at  once  to  press  back  the  Russian  right 
flank,  and  to  attract  the  weight  of  the  Russians 
thither  northwards. 

If  it  be  asked  how  the  Germans  can  hope  thus 
to  resume  the  offensive  with  numbers  inferior  to 
their  enemy,  the  answer  is  to  be  discovered  in  t»he 
frontier  railway  system  which  modern  Prussia  has 
developed  with  a  single  eyn  to  action  upon  this 
field. 

Glance  at  the  accompanying  sketch.  In  the 
first  place  you  have  from  the  industrial  district  of 
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Upper  Silesia  round  Konigshutte  right  up  the 
frontier  to  Thorn  and  everywhere  immediately 
behind  it,  one  line  of  railway  which  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  twin  of  the  frontier  itself.  Next,  you  have  a 
whole  series  of  lines  feeding  this  line  from  the 
back  and  connecting  it  with  the  great  depots  and 
garrisons  and  accumulations  of  rolling  stock  re- 
presented by  Breslau,  Posen,  Thorn  and  Glogau. 
In  the  third  place  you  have  the  numerous  branch 
lines  which  from  this  main  lino  parallel  to  the 
frontier  lead  up  to  and  bring  troops  upon  the 
frontier  itself.  Contrast  with  this  ability  the  Ger- 
mans have  for  moving  troops  rapidly  from  end  to 
end  of  their  chosen  field  of  battle,  the  lack  of  simi- 
lar facilities  upon  the  Russian  side.  Here  only  three 
railways  serve  the  Russian  Army.  (1)  The. main 
line  from  Thorn  to  Lowicz ;  (2)  the  main  liijo  fjom 
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Kalisz  to  the  same  junction;  (3)  the  main  line 
from  Czestochowa  to  Warsaw.  All  those  three 
lines  are  divergent.  Between  each  pair  of  them 
upon  the  front  now  occupied  by  the  opposing 
armiesthere  is  a  wide  gap ;  behind  that  f  rontRussia 
has  nothing  corresponding  to  the  railway  which  so 
strictly  follows  the  German  frontier  behind  the 
line  which  the  Germans  have  chosen. 

It  is  to  be  a  railway  battle,  if  ever  there  has  been 
one  in  the  historyof  the  modern  world.  Which  of  the 
two  elements  will  prevail,  the  Russian  superiority 
in  numbers,  the  German  superiority  in  mobility 
(which  is  equivalent  to  an  addition  to  their  num- 
bers) only  the  immediate  future  will  show.  But 
after  the  profoimd  elTcct  produced  upon  the  whole 
European  campaign  by  the  failure  of  the  Austro- 
German  forces  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Vistula  and 
the  San,  the  next  most  important  development 
must  arise  from  the  results  of  this  battle  in 
V/estern  Poland,  and  according  to  who  has  the 
better  of  that  struggle  from  before  Plock  to  before 
Cracow  the  next  consequences  of  the  whole  cam- 


paign, East  and  West,  will  still  depend.  _  Now,  as 
well  as  during  so  many  weeks  past,  it  is  Poland 
that  is  the  decisive  area  of  the  whole  European 
war. 

11. 

THE    WESTERN    FIELD    OF    WAR. 

The  week's  news  from  the  Western  field  of 
war,  enormous  as  it  is  in  the  sense  of  trial  and 
endurance,  is  strategically  slight.  It  means  little 
more  than  that  the  positions  round  Ypres  have 
been  kept,  that  the  German  capture  of  the  ruins 
of  Dixmude  (with  the  French  wounded  therein,  and 
the  French  wounded  in  front  of  the  town)  have  led 
to  no  corresponding  advance  such  as  was  hoped 
by  the  enemy  over  the  line  of  the  river.  Upon  the 
contrary,  further  inundation  has  made  most  of  the 
country  immediately  to  the  south  and  west  of  Dix- 
mude untenable,  and  in  the  country  south  and  east 
of  Bixschoote  the  French  have  gained  a,  littlo 
ground.    In  the  story  of  the  wa,r  apart  from  mcrq 
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strategics  and  tactics,  much  the  most  notable  fea- 
ture of  the  week  has  been  the  repulse  upon  Novem- 
ber 11th  of  the  Prussian  Guard  by  the  British 
forces  in  front  of  Ypres,  that  is,  to  the  east  of  the 
town  and  to  the  south-cast  of  it.  But  in  an  exami- 
nation of  the  military  movements  that  ^vill  decide 
the  campaign  this  incident  is  but  one  of  the  innu- 
merable incidents  of  the  same  type  ^vhich  have 
marked  the  whole  of  this  month's  fighting  in  Flan- 
ders :  violent  bombardment  of  the  Allied  position 
by  the  enemy's  heavy  artillery ;  following  upon  this 
an  advance  of  infantry  pressed  this  time  rather 
further  home  than  usual;  the  lost  ground  re- 
covered and  a  counter  advance  made  by  the  Allies. 
The  episode  was,  however,  remarkable  for  its  very 
heavy  casualty  list  on  both  sides,  and  particularly 
upon  that  of  the  Prussian  Guard.  There  is  a 
tragically  ironical  character  in  this  famous  corps, 
which  is  that  so  much  of  its  recruitment  is  taken 
from  those  provinces  of  the  modern  German 
Empire  which  most  detest  the  Prussian  name,  and 
even  from  those  two  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine whose  subjection  to  Germany  is  what  we 
know  it  to  be.  But  indeed  the  whole  of  this  sin- 
gular campaign  of  political  liberation  is  studded 
with  incidents  of  the  sort.  One-quarter  of  the 
Austro-Hungariau  Army  is  racially  akin,  and 
some  fraction  of  it  at  least  spiritually  akin  with  its 
Russian  foe.  And  to  the  north  Germany  is  using 
Polish  troops  for  the  destruction  of  Poland.  It 
is  not  the  least  remarkable  character  in  this  war 
that  the  Allies  are  fighting  free  from  an  anomalous 
political  burden  of  this  kmd  which,  though  it  has 
little  weight  in  the  first  stages  of  a  campaign,  will 
have  very  great  and  increasing  weight  the  moment 
the  enemy's  defensive  begins  to  cnamble.  South 
of  Ypres  there  has  been  a  more  notable  flexion  in 
the  line,  although  when  one  considers  what  the 
enemy's  effort  has  been  for  now  a  month  past,  and 
the  immense  extent  of  the  struggle  proceeding 
from  the  Vosges  to  the  sea,  this  flexion  is  insigni- 
ficant enough.  It  consists  in  the  enemy's  having 
pushed  to  the  point  of  St.  Eloi  on  the  road  between 
Messines  and  Ypres,  and  further  in  his  having 
occupied  Neuve  Eglise.  The  former  of  these  in- 
dentations into  tie  Allied  line  has  not   come  to 


mean  so  much  as  it  seemed  to  threaten  when  news 
was  first  heard  of  it.  The  ground  lost  was  in  pajt 
retaken  and  no  further  forward  movement  of  the 
enemy  resulted.  The  second  local  action,  the  oc- 
cupation by  the  enemy  of  Neuve  Eglise,  has  this 
significance,  that  it  gives  the  enemy  the  first  slopes 
of  a  ridge  from  which  it  is  possible  to  shell  Armen- 
tiercs. 

But  these  very  small  movements  which  thrust 
out  the  line  of  the  Allies  somewhat  to  the  north 
of  Ypres,  and  give  it  so  curious  a  serpentine  forma- 
tion to  the  south  are,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind* 
utterly  insignificant  compared  with  the  task  which 
the  enemy  has  set  before  himself,  and  the  corre- 
sponding task  which  the  Allies  have  set  before 
themselves:  how  insignificant  can  best  be  appre- 
ciated by  comparing  the  two  lines  upon  the  sketch 
map  representing  the  approximate  fronts  of  a 
fortnight  ago  and  to-day,  and  seeing  how  very 
nearly  they  correspond.  It  is  the  enemy's  busi- 
ness to  break  through  the  Allied  line.  Pushing  it 
back  3,000  yards  in  one  place  and  allowing  it  to 
come  forward  2,000  yards  in  another  is  of  no 
effect  compared  with  the  gigantic  business  oi 
breaking  through  a  third  of  a  million  men  with  the 
concentrated  effect  of  half  a  million.  Of  that 
breaking  through  there  is  not  the  least  sign, 
though  already  quite  200,000  German  effectives 
have  been  put  out  of  action  during  the  last  few 
weeks  in  the  attempt.  The  task  of  the  Allies  is 
simply  to  maintain  this  line  until  the  exhaustion 
of  the  offensive,  coupled  with  pressure  upon  the 
Eastern  front,  shall  lead  to  a  retirement  upon  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  and  in  this  task  their  success 
continues  to  be  uniform  from  the  junction  of  the 
Oisc  and  the  Aisne  right  up  to  the  North  Sea. 

There  is  no  more  of  moment  to  be  said  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  (Tuesday  evening)  upon 
the  movements  in  the  Western  field  of  operations. 

I  will  conclude  by  continuing  that  examina,- 
tion  of  the  contrast  between  the  strength  of  the 
two  parties  in  this  great  war  which,  under  the  form 
of  an  analysis  of  losses  a  fortnight  ago,  and  last 
week  under  the  form  of  an  analysis  of  the  German 
claims  to  prisoners,  I  have  already  begun  in  these 
columns. 


THE    CONTRAST    IN    STRENGTH. 

THE    REAL    SUPPLY    OF    MEN. 


I  propose  this  week  to  complete  our  survey 
of  the  contrasting  strength  of  the  two  groups  of 
belligerents,  and  particularly  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  supply  of  men  available  upon  either  side. 

I  have  in  these  columns  last  week  and  the 
week  before  attempted  two  estimates  concerning 
the  relative  strength  of  the  Allies  and  the  Ger- 
manic Powers,  their  enemies. 

At  least  I  have  attempted  an  estimate  of  Ger- 
man (not  Austrian)  losses  to  date,  and  I  have 
further  gone  into  the  question  of  military  supply 
open  to  the  Germanic  Powers,  and  of  the  real  num- 
ber of  Allies  whom  they  hold  as  prisoners. 

These  figures  were  diminished  in  value  by  the 
fact  that  the  circumstances  of  such  a  vvar  as  this, 
and  in  particular  the  necessity  for  discretion  with 
regard  to  any  information  or  suggestion  that  might 


be  of  use  to  the  enemy,  prevented  a  corresponding 
estimate  of  the  total  losses  upon  the  Allied  side, 
of  the  total  enemy- prisoners  held  by  the  Allies, 
and  even  of  the  whole  field  of  military  supply  open 
to  the  Allies.  It  must  be  enougli  to  say  that  in 
the  matter  of  military  supply  France,  England  and 
Belgium  are  wholly,  Eussia  nearly  wholly,  open  to 
the  supply  of  the  world,  while  the  enemy  is  almost 
blocked — in  the  case  of  rubber  absolutely  blocked 
— from  obtaining  supplies  other  than  those  to  be 
found  within  his  own  territory  or  within  that  of 
adjacent  neutral  countries. 

In  the  matter  of  prisoners,  wounded  and  un- 
woundcd,  there  is  certainly  a  balance  against  us 
still,  even  when  wc  add  up  the  results  of  East  and 
West.  In  the  matter  of  total  losses  there  is  a 
very  heavy  balance  indeed  against  the  enemy.  And 
if  among  those  losses,  wc  count  in  particular  the 
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'dead  and  the  seriously  wounded,  the  balance  in  our 
favour  and  against  them  is  higher  still. 

But  when  all  this  is  said,  there  still  remains  a 
fchief  element  of  calculation  in  the  estimate  of  con- 
traiituig  strength  between  the  two  opposing  groups 
of  nations  and  it  is  to  this  element  I  now  propose 
to  turn. 

The  war  has  proved  the  trutJi  of  a  number  of 
conjectures  generally  made  durhig  the  long  peace 
before  its  outbreak.  It  has  further  proved  tlic 
exactitude  of  certain  German  calculations  which 
French  opinion  in  particular  was  apt  to  criticise. 
But  in  other  things  it  has  proved  the  truth  of  cer- 
tain French  theories  upon  modern  war  which  Ger- 
man opinion  refused. 

For  instance,  the  German  school  have  proved 
amply  justified  in  their  claim  that  modern  perma- 
nent fortification  of  the  type  of  the  ring  fortress  is 
quickly  dominated  by  modern  howitzer  fire ;  and 
in  this  the  French  opinion  was  wrong.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prime  claim  of  French  strategy 
that  even  with  a  modern  conscript  army  a  smaller 
number  in  retreat  could  hold  a  pursuer  until  the 
detached  reserve  pinned  that  pursuer,  has  proved 
quite  unexpectedly  sound,  though  at  terrible  ex- 
pense ;  it  was  the  most  risky  doctrine  of  all  and  the 
most  debated. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given,  but 
without  going  into  the  origins  of  these  theories  or 
to  the  extent  in  which  they  have  been  proved  or 
disproved,  let  us  consider  what  strength  and  weak- 
ness the  Land  War  has  shown  on  either  side,  and 
what  tendencies  it  promises  for  the  future. 

L— THE    HOWITZERS. 

The  first  thing  we  note  is  the  numerical  supe- 
riority of  the  German  heavy  artillery.  I  say  ad- 
visedly the  "  numerical  "  superiority,  because  it  is 
at  this  moment  of  the  utmost  importance  for  us  to 
recognise  that  neither  the  weapons  in  themselves, 
nor  the  proiectiles  they  use,  are  superior  to  those 
in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  The  one  superiority 
the  Germans  have  in  this  matter  is  that  of  num- 
bers. Not  that  the  420mm.  howitzer  does  not 
exist.  It  does  exist,  but  it  is  too  big  to  be  used 
save  under  quite  exceptional  circumstances.  The 
two  guns  which  have  done  the  work  against  for- 
tresses have  been  the  280mm.  howitzer  with  a  maxi- 
mum range  of  not  quite  11  kilometres  and  a  shell 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  and  a  second  gun  of 
an  approximate  calibre  of  eight  inches,  or  about 
200mm.,  which  can  also  be  used  in  the  field. 
Neither  of  these  guns  needs  an  artificial  concrete 
platform.  Both  can  pass  ordinary  bridges  and 
travel  along  ordinary  roads;  the  largest  indi- 
vidual weight  of  one  of  their  portions  being  only 
just  over  six  tons  in  the  case  of  the  stronger 
weapon,  and  the  total  weight  not  fifteen  tons  when 
all  is  put  together,  while  the  lesser  weapon  is 
approximately  lighter  in  tlie  proportion  of  5  to  13 
— il  weighs,  all  told,  no  more  than  six  tons. 
Now 

*  *  *  • 

the  real  reason  that  the  heavy  German  artillery 
has  dominated  as  it  has,  not  only  against  for- 
tresses, but  also  in  the  extended  field  fighting  over 
trenches,  lies,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  very  great 
superiority  in  number  which  the  enemy  here  pos- 
sess. And  this  superiority  they  also  enjoy  over 
our  Russian  Allies  in  the  same  matter. 

As  against  this  superioritv,  however,  we  must 
set  three  things : — 


(2)  Large  artillery  of  the  sort  mentioned  can 

be  produced,  though  only  after  a  certain  number 

of  weeks. 

*  *  *         J* 

The  idea  that 
Essen  can  handle  larger  masses  of  steel  than  the 
foundries  of  the  Allies  is  nonsense ;  if  anything, 
Creusot  has  a  superiority  on  that  point. 

(3)  The  whole  value  of  any  form  of  artillery 
fire,  but  particularly  of  howitzer  fire,  lies  in  the 
explosive  contained  by  the  shell,  and  in  this  re- 
spect, as  I  was  pointing  out  last  week,  the  French 
have  a  clear  superiority. 


II.— FIELD    ARTILLERY. 

In  this  department,  v/hich,  taking  all  in  all, 
is  the  most  important,  for  it  is  (a)  the  point  in 
which  modern  services  most  differ,  and  {h)  that 
which  has  the  most  decisive  effect,  especially  in 
the  holding  of  superior  numbers  by  inferior,  the 
Allied  Powers  have  a  clean  and  definite  advantage 
over  the  enemy.  The  German  gun  and  the  Aus- 
trian gun  are  less  serviceable  than  the  Russian, 
less  serviceable  than  the  English  18-pounder  (heavy 
and  proportionately  slow  as  that  weapon  must  be), 
and  wholly  inferior  to  the  French  75mm.,  which  for 
rapidity  and  accuracy  of  fire,  for  accuracy  of  tim- 
ing, and  for  extreme  mobility  in  the  field  has  no 
rival.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  we  cannot 
at  this  stage  of  the  war  gather  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  effect  this  weapon  has  had  upon  the  cam- 
paign. But  I  believe  it  will  be  found  when  the  full 
history  of  the  war  can  be  written  that  no  other 
one  material  factor  counted  either  in  the  pursuit 
over  the  Marne  or  in  the  subsequent  holding  of 
the  numerically  superior  German  counter  offen- 
sive, as  did  this  weapon.  In  contrast  to  it  the 
German  77nim.  field  gun  has  been  proved  not 
nearly  so  mobile  in  the  field  (though  slightly 
lighter),  but  slower  in  its  fire. 

«  «  «  • 

III.— THE    SUPPLY    OF    MEN. 
(a)  Germans. 

Here  we  have  the  crucial  point  of  all.  It  is 
here  that  even  experts  have  differed  most  widely 
and  that  the  most  widely  divergent  estimates  have 
been  arrived  at. 

We  must,  in  order  to  get  a  just  view,  consider 
much  more  than  the  mere  figures.  We  must  con- 
sider social  structure,  doctrines  upon  training,  the 
supply  of  officers  and  instructors,  time  required  for 
producing  men  who  can  take  the  field  (1)  brigaded 
with  mature  elements;  (2)  independently  of 
mature  elements ;  the  proportion  of  guns  that  can 
be_  found  for  the  new  leyies,  and  twenty  other 
things  besides  the  mere  question  of  how  many  adult 
males  are  to  be  discovered  in  each  of  the  belligerent 
countries. 

Each  of  these  subsidiary  considerations 
"  weights  "  the  statistics  of  mere  numbers.  There 
is  no  space  available  in  a  general  article  of  this 
sort  to  go  into  any  very  great  detail,  but  rough 
conclusions  can  be  arrived  at  which  present  with 
sufficient  justice  a  general  view.  I  will  this  week 
consider  the  strength  of  Germany  in  this  matter, 
and  in  articles  to  follow  that  of  Austria  and  the 
Allies. 

Upon  the  real  military  strength  of  Germany 
numerically  stated  there  have  been  so  many  wild 
conjectvires  in  the  Press  that  it  is  as  well  for  any 
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careful  student  of  the  war  to  scet  the  broad  facts 
in  mind.  We  are  dealing  with  the  year  1914:.  The 
census  gives  us  no  accurate  figures,  I  believe,  since 
four  years  ago.  At  any  rate,  upon  the  figures 
of  four  years  ago  the  following  estimates  are  based. 

The  total  number  of  males  in  the  German 
Empire  is,  or  rather  then  was,  just  over  32  millions. 
Of  this  number  just  under  19  millions  (now  just 
over  19  millions)  lay  between  the  ages  of  17  and  70, 
■which  are  not  only  the  technical  legal  limits  of 
conceivable  legal  compulsion,  but  in  all  conscience 
the  extreme  conceivable  limits  between  which  the 
stupider  sex  can  be  put  to  any  military  service 
whatsoever. 

As  in  every  other  conscript  nation,  there  are 
in  Germany  among  the  men  trained  to  arms  two 
clear  categories. 

(1)  Those  who  are  thought  to  be  of  an  age  fully 
fit  for  the  exercise  and  strain  of  a  campaign.  The 
age  is  not  the  same  in  every  country,  but  it  may 
briefly  be  expressed  by  the  words,  "  the  middle 
or  early  thirties." 

One  may  put  it  thus :  A  conscript  nation  not 
compelled  to  put  forth  its  very  last  strength,  but 
so  seriously  engaged  as  to  need  all  its  reasonably 
efficient  effectives,  would  call  out  the  men  actually 
with  the  colours — that  is,  the  men  from  about  21 
years  of  age  to  about  23  or  24,  and  another  10,  or 
at  the  most  12,  or  at  the  least  8  "  classes,"  that  is 
yearly  contingents  that  had  done  their  active  train- 
ing in  the  past  and  had  gone  back  to  their  civilian 
occupations.  Now  this  body,  by  whatever  name 
■we  call  it  (and  let  us  call  it  "  Tne  active  regular 
army  on  a  war  footing  ")  is,  in  the  modern  German 
Empire,  well  over  two  million  men. 

(2)  Every  conscript  army  also  has  the  services 
available  of  older  men  not  of  an  age  under 
normal  circumstances  to  undertake,  without 
danger  to  the  efficiency  of  the  whole,  the 
strain  of  a  campaign,  and  these  men  may  be 
called  up  from  the  early  or  middle  thirties  to,  - 
let  us  say,  45  or  48  years  of  age,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  in  use.  Forty-eight  is  an  extreme 
limit,  and  after  what  may  be  called  the  early 
forties,  the  average  man's  value  in  the  field  is  very 
rapidly  lowering.  Remember  that  we  are  not 
speaking  of  soldiers  permanently  under  training, 
but  of  the  reserves  of  a  conscript  army  who  have 
become  for  all  intents  and  purposes  civilians.  This 
second  body  of  men,  as  a  whole  inferior  in  military 
value  to  the  first,  in  their  older  categories  conspicu- 
ously inferior,  are  known  in  the  German  system 
as  the  "  Landwehr,"  and  they  correspond  roughly 
to  what  the  French  call  "  Territorials." 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  a  unit  merely 
because  it  is  a  Landwehr  unit  is  inefficient.  Many 
such  units  can  be  formed  and  are  formed,  espew- 
ally  from  the  younger  categories,  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent material.  They  are  men  in  what  we  call 
"  the  prime  of  life,"  at  any  rate  for  ordinary 
civilian  work,  and,  through  the  selection  which 
Germany  exercises  in  her  choice  of  men  (for  she 
trains  less  than  half  her  men  as  soldiers),  these 
men  are  commonly  of  the  healthy  agricultural 
type,  which  means  so  much  to  an  army.  At  any 
rate,  counting  good  material  with  bad,  the  Land- 
wehr formations  come  to  about  another  two  mil- 
lions, and  bring  up  the  total  of  the  trained  army 
that  can  at  a  pinch  take  the  field  to  more  than 
four  million  three  hundred  thousand,  and  less  than 
^l  million  men. 

It  i§  after  these  numbers  have  been  exhausted 


and  when  there  is  a  call  for  immediate  further 
reserves  that  the  peculiar  features  of  the  German 
system  come  in.  For  under  one  common  name  of 
"  Landsturm  "  are  included  the  masses  of  younger 
men  (half  the  nation  who  have  not  been  chosen  for 
military  service  at  all),  and  the  much  smaller  cate- 
gory of  elderly  men  who  have  indeed  in  their  time 
been  soldiers,  but  who  are  now  declining  in  life 
and  have  passed  middle  age. 

It  is  well  for  the  purposes  of  our  analysis  to 
treat  these  two  categories  of  the  Landsturm  quite 
separately,  for  to  try  to  use  the  mass  of  men  in  the 
field  at  all  after  48  to  50  is  ridiculous.  There  are 
plenty  of  exceptions,  of  course,  and  in  a  perma- 
nently trained  army  those  exceptions  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  but  of  a  thousand  civilians 
past  50  whom  you  can  suddenly  call  for  service 
in  the  field  the  proportion  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
negligible.  They  would  simply  weaken  any  force 
in  which  they  were  incorporated. 

Well,  the  number  of  trained  men  between  the 
Landviehr  limit  and  50  is  obviously  small  and 
hardly  worth  counting  in  connection  with  such  vast 
figures  as  these.  A  great  number  of  them  will 
have  dropped  out  of  all  possible  use  from  physical 
causes.  If  to  the  four  million  and  a  half,  say,  of 
the  true  army  you  could  get  half  a  million  out  of 
the  trained  Landsturm,  it  is  certainly  all  you  could 
get,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  you  could  get  that. 
In  other  words,  the  men  who  have  been  trained 
and  who  are  too  old  for  the  Landwehr  do  not 
appreciably  add  to  Germany's  military  strength. 
Her  real  reserve  in  men  is  that  untrained  body- 
corresponding  in  years  to  the  trained  body,  and 
standing  side  by  side  with  it,  stretching  from  the 
21st  year  to  about  the  45th.  And  as  the  regular 
army  organised  gives  you  about  four  million  and  a 
half,  you  may  count  this  potential  reserve  of 
human  untrained  material  at  about  somewhat  over 
five  but  less  than  six  million.  For,  taking  one  set 
of  years  with  another,  Germany  has  on  an  average 
taken  rather  less  than  half  her  adult  males  and 
trained  them  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 

The  total  of  all  males  whatsoever,  including 
cripples  and  lunatics  and  blind  and  paralytic  be- 
tween 21  and  45,  is  in  round  numbers  10  millions. 
Let  us  take  the  largest  figure  and  put  the  whole 
untrained  mass  of  males  of  fighting  ages  as  high 
as  somewhat  over  5  millions.  That  is  at  first 
sight  a  reserve  that  can  at  least  almost  double  the 
regular  army  and  Landwehr. 

But  wait  a  moment.  This  untrained  half  in- 
cludes all  those  who  are  physically  unable  to  serve. 
It  is  far  too  low  an  estimate  to  put  these  at  two 
millions.  To  count  only  two  millions  out  of  11 
millions  as  physically  unable  to  serve  would  mean 
an  exemption  for  physical  causes  of  less  than  20 
per  cent.  In  France,  where  every  single  male  is 
taken  that  can  serve  at  all,  the  proportion  of 
physical  exempts  is  higher  than  that,  even 
among  the  quite  young  men,  and  Germany, 
with  her  urban  industrial  population,  has 
certainly  a  higher  percentage  of  incapables  than 
France  with  her  peasant  population,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  as  age  increases,  the  proportion  of 
men  unfit  to  serve  increases  very  rapidly — allow  at 
the  very  least  2^  millions.  The  untrained  Land- 
sturm, then,  may  fairly  be  set  at  no  more  than 
three  million  and  a  half,  and  everyone  who  desires 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  number 
of  men  whom  Germany  can  send  against  the 
Allies,  or  at  any  rate  the  number  of  adult    and 
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capable  men  whom  she  can  so  send,  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  figure  of  Germany's  potential  re- 
serve :  three  million  and  a  half :  neither  to  under- 
estimate it  nor  (as  most  people  seem  inclined  to 
just  now)  to  over-estimate  it  grossly.  Three  million 
and  a  half.  It  is  a  figure  easily  retained,  and  it 
•would  turn  an  army  of  four  and  a  half  but  not  five 
million  (counting  the  trained  Landsturm)  into  an 
army  of  men  ultimately  passing  through  its  ranks 
to  the  number  of  more  than  eight  million,  or  nearly 
eight  and  a  half  million. 

But  here  yet  another  c|ualification  comes  in. 
The  nation  must  be  kept  gomg,  and  in  particular 
an  industrialised  nation  such  as  Germany.  Where 
the  French,  with  their  agricultural  preponderance, 
need,  say,  one  man  to  keep  the  wheels  of  society 
turning,  the  Germans  need  more  than  two.  Not  only 
the  railways,  not  only  the  arms  factories,  but  much 
of  the  electrical  works,  the  textile  factories,  the 
mines,  and  a  mass  of  other  things,  must  be  kept 
going,  especially  in  a  blockaded  country  and 
in  one  which  has  not  large  reserves  of  mate- 
rial wealth  stocked  in  expectation  of  such 
a  blockade.  It  is  an  almost  foolishly  low 
estimate  to  put  this  number  at  a  million  and  a 
half.  Even  such  a  country  as  France  with  a  popu- 
lation about  57  per  cent,  of  the  German,  and  hap- 
pily not  heavily  industrialised,  is  compelled  to  set 
aside  quite  three-quarters  of  a  million.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  some  overlap  between  the  men  in- 
capable of  military  service  and  the  adult  males 
necessary  to  the  "  running  "  of  the  country.  But 
it  is  still  true  that  to  deduct  one  million  and  a  half 
adult  and  capable  for  non-military  duties  is  to  de- 
duct far  too  little. 

You  have,  then,  not  a  reserve  of  three  million 
and  a  half,  but  a  reserve  of  tw^o  million  untrained 
men  of  useful  age  behind  the  trained  regular  active 
army  Landwehr  and  trained  Landsturm  of  Ger- 
many. And  a  total  of  roughly  seven  million  men, 
or  certainly  not  seven  million  and  a  half,  would 
appear  in  the  ranks  from  first  to  last,  with  no 
matter  what  foverty  of  officering  or  training  during 
the  first  twelve  months  of  the  war. 

I  do  not  see  how  there  is  any  getting  out  of 
these  figures. 

But  is  there  not,  the  reader  will  ask,  some 
further  form  of  reserve  upon  which  Germany  could 
still  count?  For  (the  reader  will  add)  we  have 
heard  of  much  larger  figures  than  these.  Yes, 
there  are  the  boys  below  20.  If  you  were  to  take 
all  these  lads,  picking  even  those  of  15  or  16  who 
were  tolerably  grown  and  taking  every  capable  one 
who  could  march  at  all,  and  who  passed  his  17th 
birthday,  you  would  get  about  two  million 
(but  not  appreciably  more)  in  addition  to  your 
army.  The  thing  can  be  done — it  is  frightfully 
dangerous.  It  has  been  done  in  the  past  on  a  very 
small  scale.  The  Boers  did  something  of  the  kind 
during  the  South  African  War,  I  believe,  and 
Napoleon  (of  course,  only  in  a  very  partial  manner) 
touched  upon  the  desperate  method  in  his  hardest 
straits  in  1814.  But  there  are  two  elements  in 
that  method  which  I  have  rightly  called  a 
desperate  method,  which  render  it  almost  always 
fatal.  In  the  first  place  you  will  use  material 
which  goes  to  pieces  very  quickly  under  the  strain 
of  a  campaign,  and  you  are  in  the  more  danger 
here  because  you  are  tempted  from  the  appearance 
of  youth  to  believe  your  material  better  than  it  is. 
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THE  GOVERNOR  AND  COAIPANY  OF  THE  BANK  OF 
ENGLAND  are  authorised  to  receive  applications  for  this  Loan,  which 
will  take  the  form  either  of  Inscribed  Stock,  or  Bonds  to  Bearer,  at  the 
option  of  the  Subscribers. 

If  not  previously  redeemed,  the  Loan  will  be  repaid  at  par  on  the  1st 
March,  1928,  but  His  Majesty's  Govei-nment  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  redeem  the  Loan  at  par  at  any  time  on,  or  after,  the  1st  March, 
1925,  on  giving  mot  less  than  three  calendar  months'  notice  in  the 
Jjondon  Gazette.  Both  Capital  and  Interest  will  be  a  charge  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  books  of  the  Loan  will  be  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  at  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.  Dividends  will  be  paid  half-yearly  on  the  1st  March 
and  1st  September.  Dividends  on  Stock  will  be  paid  by  Warrant,  which 
will  be  sent  by  post.     Dividends  on  Bonds  will  be  paid  by  Coupon. 

Inscribed  Stock  will  be  convertible  into  Bonds  to  Bearer  at  any  time 
without  payment  of  any  fee,  and  Bonds  to  Bearer  will  be  exchangeable 
for  Inscribed  Stock  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  shilling  per  Bond. 

In  case  of  partial  allotment,  the  balance  of  the  amount  paid  as  deposit 
will  bo  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment.  Should 
there  be  a  surplus  after  making  that  payment,  such  surplus  wiQ  be 
refunded  by  cheque. 

The  instalments  may  be  paid  in  full  on  or  alter  the  7th  December, 
1914,  under  discount  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  case 
of  default  in  the  payment  of  any  instalment  by  its  proper  date,  the 
deposit  and  the  instalments  previously  paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer,  with  Coupon  attached  for  the  dividend 
payabfe  on  tlie  1st  March,  1915,  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
visional receipts.  As  soon  as  these  Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  have 
been  paid  in  full  they  can  be  inscribed  (i.e.,  can  be  converted  into  Slock), 
or  tlicy  can  be  exchanged  for  Bonds  to  Bearer  (as  soon  as  these  can  be 
prepared)  in  denominations  of  £100,  £200,  £500,  and  £1,000.  In- 
scribed Stock  will  be  transferable  ia  any  sums  which  are  multiples  of 
a  penny. 

Application  Forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
Bank  of  Ireland;  at  any  Bank  or  Money  Order  Office,  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  13,  George  Street, 
Jklansion  House,  E.G. ;  and  of  the  principal  Stockbrokers. 

The  List  of  Applications  will  be  closed  on,  or  before,  TUESDAY,  the 
24th  NOVEMBER,  1914. 

IJank  of  England,  London, 

17t]i  November,  1914.  


LOOKING  BACKWARDS. 

Readers  of  the  special  articles  appearing  in  this  Journal 
on  "  The  World's  War  by  Land  and  Water  "  will  doubtless 
wish  to  retain  in  correct  rotation  this  remarkable  series 
of  articles  by  HILAIRE  BELLOC  and  FRED  T.  JANE. 
We  have,  therefore,  prepared  special  cloth  binders  to  hold 
the  first  thirteen  numbers,  at  a  cost  of  1 S,  6d.  each. 

Or  we  will  supply  the  thirteen    numbers   complete,  in  the 
binder,  for  6s.  6d. 

Owing    to    the    big    demand    for    back    numbers    already 

received   we    have    had    to    reprint    some   of    the   earlier 

numbers.     Same  can  now  be  supplied  at  6d,  per  copy. 

Order    now   from   your    Newsagent,    Bookstall,   or  direct 
from  the   Publishers, 

♦'LAND   AND    WATER," 

CENTRAL  HOUSE.  KINGSWAY.  LONDON. 
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THE    WAR    BY    WATER. 


By    FRED    T.    JANE. 


BOTE.— Thli  Article  hu  beeo  iibDitted  to  the  Preji  Bnreaii,  which  doei  not  object  to   the   publication  at   ceniored,  and   taket   no 

retpontibility  for  the  correctnex  of  the  itatementi. 


THE    FAR    EAST    AND    PACIFIC. 

AN  official  list  of  tbe  enemy  warsliips  found  sunk  in 
Kiao  Cliau  Harbour  has  been  issued.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows:— Austrian  cruiser  Kaiserin  Elizabeth;  Ger- 
man gunboats,  litis,  Jaguar,  Tiger,  Luchs,  tho 
unprotected  cruiser  Cormoran,  and  tli©  mine- 
layer, Euchin — tJiis  last  an  extemporised  mer- 
chant vessel — and  the  destroyer,  Tahu. 

Of  the  above,  the  Gortnoran  belonged  to  the  Australian 
station,  where  she  wa^  serving  with  tiie  Condor,  which  is  as 
yet  unaccounted  for. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  German  China  Station  fleet  the  de- 
strojer  S  90  was  sunk  outside  Kiao  Chau,  and  the  Emden 
Bunk  elsewhere.  There  remain  the  Scharnhorst,  Gneisenau, 
Leipzig,  and  Nurnherg — to  which  the  Dresden  (which  belongs 
really  to  the  High  Sea  Fleet)  is  attached. 

It  is  these  ships  which  engaged  Admiral  Cradock's  squad- 
ron. A  fresh  German  official  account  of  the  engagement  has 
been  issued,  but  it  adds  little  to  Admiral  Graf  von  Spee'a 
original  report,  except  that  the  statement  is  made  that  "  tho 
Monmouth  was  found  by  the  Nurnherg  in  the  course  of  its 
flight,  ehowing  a  heavy  list.  She  was  bombarded,  and  cap- 
sized." 

This  is  a  modification  of  a  previous  official  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  Nurnherg  single-handed  destroyed  both  the 
Good  Hope  and  Monmouth! 

The  official  circulation  of  such  an  utterly  ridiculous  state- 
ment is  puzzling  to  a  degree.  The  modifying  statement  is 
also  improbable;  if  there  be  any  truth  in 'it,  it  means  that 
the  Nurnherg  found  the  Monmouth  helpless  and  sinking,  and 
fired  into  her  as  she  sank.  It  is  tantamount  to  saying,  "  We 
found  a  wounded  enemy  and  killed  him." 

In  the  psychology  of  either  statement  there  is  something 


amazingly  mysterious.  Last  week  I  put  forward  a  Chesler- 
tonian  sort  of  theory  to  the  effect  that  the  Battle  of  Chila 
would  indicate  that  the  German  victory  was  a  moral  defeat. 

These  officially  circulated  statements  about  the  Nurnherg — ■ 
a  small  cruiser  of  the  Emden  type — certainly  seem  additional 
evidence  in  the  direction.  Then  we  are  further  told  by  the 
Germans  that  the  Glasgow  "escaped"  and  that  the  Ot'ranfo 
"  managed  to  get  beyond  the  range  of  our  guns  after  the 
first  shot."  Also  "  there  were  no  losses  on  our  side,  and  the 
damage  was  insignificant." 

Germans  do  nothing  without  a  reason.  But  for  w!>.at 
reason  are  they  labouring  to  convey  the  impression  of  the 
British  squadron  in  flight — a  flight  before  an  inferior  German 
force  in  the  first  instance?  One  could  understand  it  ia  a 
popular  newspaper;  but  why  the  oSicial  dissemination  of  an 
obvious  lie  I 

Does  it  mean  that  the  efiect  of  forced  inaction  is  telling 
on  the  morale  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet,  as  the  Yarmouth  aSair 
appeared  to  indicate  (see  my  notes  on  this  matter  last  week), 
'and  that  at  all  costs  an  impression  of  "  the  brave  Germans  and 
cowardly  English  "  must  be  created.  It  seems  a  somewhat 
hyperbolical  hypothesis,  but  other  hypotheses  seem  more  hyper- 
bolical still. 

Doubtless  the  Good  Hope  damaged  von  Spee  more  than  he 
is  disposed  to  admit— but  we  certainly  sunk  none  of  his  ships. 
They  were  subsequently  seen  at  Valparaiso — apparently  little 
hurt.  So  we  cannot  put  it  down  to  concealment  of  losses 
sustained  in  that  aSair. 

There  is  one  other  hypothesis — though  it  is  really  a  corol- 
lary to  the  first — and  this  is  that  the  true  story  of  the  Battle 
of  Chile  is  that  Sir  Christopher  Cradook  shook  the  German 
nerves  by  deliberately  forcing  action  against  absolutely 
superior  odds. 


a— <  fcilups,  faept.  10LU-14th.  B—6  Ships,  Sept.  SOtli.  G—7  Ships,  Oot.  20th. 

J^—2  Warships,  Oct.  2Sth.  T)"— Destruction  of  Emden,  Nov.  8th. 

»ne  dotted  Une  represents  approximately  tha  areas  aasi^ed  to  tho  Emden  (liKht)  and  the  Kmigsberg  (leftj, 
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At  tliis,  for  the  present,  yse  must  leave  the  matter;  but 
there  is  obviously  some  kind  of  sequel  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

THE   NORTH   SEA,   ETC. 

About  mid-day  on  November  11,  the  old  gunboat  yiger, 
uras  submarined  in  the  Downs.  She  sank  slowly,  and  the 
casualties  were  practically  nil.  This  is  the  third  German 
euceessful  submarine  action  in  and  about  the  Straita  of  Dover, 
tlie  other  two  being  the  refugee  ahip  Amiral  Gautheume  and 
Ute  British  cruiser  Uermes. 

Although  nothing  official  has  yet  been  issued  about  it, 
there  are  various  circumstantial  reports  of  submarines  having 
been  sunk  off  Dover.  It  has  long  been  believed  that  German 
•ubmarines,  having  reached  a  "  likely  place,"  lie  at  the  bottom 
for  considerable  periods  during  the  day,  taking  perhaps  an 
occasional  periscope  peep,  coming  to  the  surface  at  night  to 
replenish  air,  etc.,  and  obtain  information  from  a  supposed 
neutral  boat  or  else  by  light  signals  to  and  from  agents  on 
shore. 

According  to  the  story,  a  careful  watch  was,  therefore,  kept 
on  bubbles.  Some  having  been  detected,  the  place  was  dredged 
with  a  mine,  and  there  was  presently  an  explosion,  and  a  good 
deal  of  oil  floated  up  to  the  surface. 

An  alternative  version  is  that  a  submarine  was  dredged  up 
and  then  sunk  by  gunfire  from  destroyers  as  she  came  to  the 
surface. 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  incident  really 
occurred,  but  it  is  also  probably  safer  to  discount  all  stories 
of  sunken  submarines  unless  there  is  very  full  official  con- 
firmation from  one  side  at  least.  We  should  not,  however,  put 
too  much  on  official  silence,  because  both  sides  are  clearly 
developing  in  practice  various  ofiensive  schemes  against  sub- 
marines, and  naturally  they  are  reticent  as  to  details.  Fish- 
ing for  submarines  is  a  very  old  tjieory,  but  only  in  war  can 
it  be  tested. 

For  the  rest,  I  can  only  reiterate  the  view  which  I  have 
consistently  held  in  these  notes,  that,  invincible  though  the 
submarine  may  be  in  certain  circumstances,  the  end  of  the 
war  will  find  it  in  less  esteem  as  a  weapon  than  it  was  before 
the  war  broke  out. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  altogether  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion, because  our  submarine  service  is  qua  service  and  rather 
more  efiScient  and  twice  as  numerous  as  the  German  submarine 
service.  If  and  when  the  British  Admiralty  sees  fit  to  publish 
statistics  as  to  the  known  German  attempts  which  did  not 
succeed,  the  public  which  is  now  so  uneasy  whenever  a  German 
Bubmarine  success  is  reported  would  find  itself  very  consider- 
ably reassured  at  the  low  rate  of  success  to  failure. 

It  would  be  further  reassured  by  corresponding  statistics  of 
British  submarine  results.  These  counted  as  results  in  units 
are  very  meagre,  but,  considered  in  relation  to  opportunitief, 
would  certainly  be  found  to  exhibit  a  marked  excess  over  the 
German  ratio. 

Unfortunately,  we  have,  generally  speaking,  to  wait  for 
our  innings,  and  by  then  both  sides  will  have  still  more  per- 
fected means  of  offensive  defence  against  submarines.  Conse- 
quently, all  tlirough  the  war  we  may  expect  to  have  thoughtless 
critics  asking  why  our  submarines  are  proportionately  behind 
the  Germans  in  numerical  results. 

The  easiest  answer  ia  that  we  are  less  adept  than  they  in 
making  use  of  a  neutral  flag  for  "  mother  ships."  But  the 
real  answer  is  that  our  opportunities  cannot  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  being  made  in  neutralising  submarines. 

So  far  as  using  the  neutral  flag  as  cover  of  some  sort  is 
concerned,  available  statistics  to  date  indicate  that  there  have 
been  only  three  cases  without  it.  Of  these  two  were  British 
sucaesses  (both  E9),  and  one  a  German  failure  (U15). 

It  is  further  unofiicially  reported  that  on  November  14  a 
French  torpedo  boat  rammed  a  German  submarine  off  Ostead. 


THE    HIGH   SEAS. 

The  destruetion  of  the  Emden  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  was  de.stroyed  by  the  Australian  cruiser,  Sydney, 
briefly  referred  to  in  my  last  week's  notes,  goes  far  to  suggest 
— as  I  prognosticated  in  the  issue  of  Land  and  Water  for 
November  7 — that  she  had  reached  the  end  of  her  tether 
owing  to  our  persistent  cutting  off  of  her  supplies.  We  had 
then  last  heard  of  her  in  a  purely  military  operation  entirely 
un-germano  to  commerce  warfare— the  sinking  of  a  Russian 
cruiser  at  Penang.  She  was  caught,  engaged,  driven  ashore 
p.nd  destroyed  while  employed  in  another  act  also  more  or 
less  quite  distinct  from  corsair  work,  i.e.,  the  destruction  of 
ft  wireless  station  in  the  Cocos  Islands-^a  further  suggestion 
that  Captain  von  Muller  knew  that  his  days  as  a  commerce 
destroyer  were  numbered.  The  moment  he  was  sighted  tha 
news  was,  o|  course;,  mrelessed  everj;where. 


The  nearest  British  cruiser  was  the  Australian  lighfc 
cruiser,  Sydney.  She  caught  the  Emden  with  some  of  her 
crew  ashore.  Leaving  these  behind,  the  Emden  attempted  a 
running  fight  with  conspicuous  ill-success.  The  Sydney  had 
the  speed-gauge,  longer  range,  and  heavier  guns,  the  respec- 
tive broadsides  being  five  6-inch  against  4.1 — more  than  two 
to  one  against  the  Emden  in  her  weight  of  metal. 

The  Emden  only  got  in  two  hits  in  a  chase  and  action 
which  altogether  lasted  about  an  hour.  This  indifferent 
shooting  may  partially  be  attributed  to  poor  gunnery,  but 
to  a  far  greater  degree  it  was  due  to  the  superiority  in  vreight 
and  size  of  the  Sydney's  broadside.  In  the  very  eai-liest  stage 
of  the  action  the  Sydney  appears  to  have  secured  an  advantage 
which  she  steadily  maintained.  Two  of  the  Emden's  funneia 
were  quickly  shot  away,  and  shell  exploded  on  the  gun  deck 
amidships,  which  implies  good  shooting.  The  Emden,  which 
went  ashore,  was  merely  a  blazing  wreck. 

The  destruction  of  three  wireless  stations  would  in  no 
way  have  compensated  Captain  von  Muller  for  the  tactical 
error  of  allowing  lumself  to  be  definitely  located  as  being 
and  going  to  be  somewhere  at  the  time  of  being  there.  IIo 
clearly,  tlierefore,  had  engaged  on  last  efforts.  Hitherto  all 
news  of  the  Emden  was  late,  and  as  such  of  no  help  worth 
mention  to  her  pui'suers.  Von  Muller  was  invaluably  careful 
dn  this  connection,  and  had  good  reason  to  be  .so,  because 
larger  issues  than  commerce  destruction  depended  on  his 
elusiveness.  He  had  the  moral  effect  on  the  population  of 
India  to  consider  in  his  defiance  of  all  the  might  and  power 
of  the  British  Navy.  This  is  eaid  by  Anglo-Indians  to  have 
been  very  considerable. 

The  material  damage  to  trade  done  by  the  Emden  is  esti- 
mated at  about  two  and  a  quarter  million  pounds.  It  would 
be  interesting  if  we  could  ascertain  how  much  her  career  has 
cost  Germany.  Quite  apart  from  the  value  of  the  ship 
(roughly  a  quarter  of  a  million)  and  the  loss  of  her  services 
for  war  work  proper,  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  that 
the  elaborate  system  of  supplies  for  her,  the  loss  by  capture 
of  some  store  ships,  and  the  diversion  of  others  must  altogether 
represent  a  very  considerable  dead  loss. 

Commerce  warfare  is  negative  unless  it  can  be  carried 
on  on  a  scale  so  large  that  the  enemy  is  very  heavily  incon- 
venienced, or  else  it  must  be  carried  on  as  a  profit^making 
machine. 

This  entails  harbours  into  which  to  send  prizes.  It  hardly 
seems  creditable  that  Germany  can  have  overlooked  a  fact 
eo  obvious  as  this  or  failed  to  realise  that  the  first  use  of 
our  superior  sea  power  would  be  to  capture  or  blockade  every 
German  oversea  possession. 

It  is  conceivable  that  she  overlooked  the  problem  of  how 
to  hoodwink  the  United  States  authorities  in  a  matter  of 
being  able  to  skip  out  of  New  York  with  converted  liners. 
But  it  is  not  probable.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  she 
would  fail  to  calculate  that  in  any  case  we  should  be  on  Iho 
watch  outside  tlie  moment  war  was  expected. 

One  way  and  another,  it  really  looks  as  though  Germany 
believed  that  our  domestic  differences  were  such  that  wo 
should  not  take  part  in  the  war,  or  else  that  she  relied  upon 
the  early  capture  of  French  harbours  into  which  prizes  could 
be  sent. 

In  any  case,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  machine  has  worked 
imperfectly. 

It  is  satisfactory,  too,  that  at  and  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Emden  was  destroyed  the  Konigsberg  should  have  been 
r»n  to  earth  up  the  Rufugi  River,  opposite  Mafia  Island 
(German  East  Africa).  The  behaviour  of  this  particular 
cruiser  has  been  somewhat  peculiar.  She  was  first  heard  of 
in  an  attack  at  Zanzibar  on  H.M.S.  Pegasus,  which  was  con- 
sequently driven  ashore  and  sunk. 

This  attack  on  the  Pegasus  was  somewhat  of  a  tactical 
error,  like  that  of  the  Einde7Vs  affair  at  Penang.  The  risk  of 
damage  run  was,  of  course,  not  so  great,  as  it  was  expected 
tkat  the  Pegasus's  old  guna  would  fail  to  reach  the  attacker. 
But  it  gave  an  exact  location  of  the  Konigsberg  at  a  known 
date,  which  could  be,  and  was,  acted  on  immediately  by  the 
Allies. 

The  result  of  this,  it  eeems  clear,  was  an  instant  loss  of 
expected  supplies- — nothing  else  can  well  explain  why  the  ship 
should  have  interned  herself  as  she  did  up  the  Rufugi  River  in 
very  shallow  water,  with  shore  entrenchments  to  defend 
herself. 

It  is  seldom  remembered  how  absolutely  dependent  these 
German  raiders  are  on  coal  supply.  They  have  mostly  a 
maximum  nominal  radius  of  five  thousand  miles  at  slow  speed, 
but  the  really  effective  war  radius  is  nearer  two  thousand  miles, 
if  that,  because  at  any  moment  steam  for  full  speed  may  be 
required — certainly  a  week  would  be  the  utmost  "  life  *  with- 
out recoaling. 

The  Konigsberg  waa  located  by  the  Chatham^  which  drcv? 
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too  much  water  to  reach  her.  Tiiis,  however,  made  no  differ- 
ence to  the  result,  for  colliers  were  at  once  sunk  ia  the  only- 
available  channel,  and  the  ship  shelled  from  afar.  By  the  time 
these  lines  appear  she  will  probably  hav&  been  captured  or 
destroyed. 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  AND  BLACK  SEA. 

The  small  Turkish  success  in  the  Black  Sea  mentioned  last 
week  has  now  been  followed  by  a  reverse  which  may  have  far- 
reaching  consequences,  both  material  and  moral. 

The  bare  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  Russian  Fleet, 
having  engaged  in  a  minor  operation  against  a  port  of 
Saiiguldak,  encountered  and  sank  a  Turkish  transport  full 
of  troops.  Presently  three  more  transports — one  of  them  the 
Mid/tat  I'asha — were  found  and  destroyed.  All  these  three 
were  full  of  ammunition,  motor  cars,  guns  and  aeroplanes. 
On  the  material  side,  therefore,  the  Turkish  loss  ia  consider- 
able, and  some  intended  oversea  operation  has  come  to  an 
untimely  end. 

On  the  moral  side,  however,  we  learn  a  great  deal  more — 
learn  things  which  may  well  have  a  bearing  outside  the  Black 
Sea  for  the  following  reasons. 

In  the  old  days  it  was  learned  by  experience  that  if  you 
attempted  to  move  troops  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
"  fleet  in  being,"  trouble  was  being  asked  for.  This  fact  was 
elaborated  by  Colomb,  Mahan,  and  others  into  a  concrete 
doctrine  which  eventually  became  something  to  the  effect  that 
the  indisputed  command  of  the  sea  was  essential  to  any  over- 
seas movements  of  troops  whatever. 

The  present  war,  however,  has  seen  us  moving  troops  quite 
freely  with  our  command  of  the  sea  being  disputed,  passively 
in  Homo  Waters  perhaps,  but  fairly  vigorously  in  distant  seas. 
Wlience  the  obvious  lesson  that,  given  a  sufficient  defending 
force  with  the  transports,  the  enemy  "  in  being  "  may  be 
neglected. 


Now  comes  the  important  point.  We  know  that  Germans 
control  things  with  the  Turlts,  and  supply  the  brain  of  all 
Turkish  operations.  We  further  know  that  German  officers 
were  present  with  the  transports  sunk  in  the  Black  Sea,  be- 
cause the  Russians  made  some  of  them  prisoners.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  the  transports  were  at  sea  without  guard  or 
protection  of  any  sort. 

From  these  facts  one  assumption  would  be  that  German 
reading  of  recent  events  is  that  the  old  lessons  of  history  hare 
lost  all  meaning,  and  tlidt  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  send  trans- 
ports to  sea  undefended  and  regardless  of  the  enemy. 

In  that  case,  since  German  strategy  is  on  cast-iron  lines, 
similar  attempts  may  be  witnessed  in  the  North  Sea  against 
our  East  Coast.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  from  its  very 
boldness  and  foolhardiness  might  offer  chances  of  success.  It 
would  be  such  an  unexpected  defiance  of  every  law  of  naval 
strategy  and  common  sense. 

Now  that  the  North  Sea  has  been  made  a  closed  area,  those 
chances  of  success  are  materially  reduced,  but  till  then  tlier 
may  well  have  appeared  alluring.  And  here  we  may  find  an 
explanation  of  those  transports  "  full  of  soldiers  "  known  ta 
have  existed  in  Hamburg  recently. 

Hence  it  comes  about  that  the  unexpected  meeting  between 
the  Russian  Black  Sea  Fleet  and  the  undefended  Turkish 
transports  may  have  an  importance  altogether  outweighing  tbe 
material  issues  involved  in  tlie  incident  itself. 

THE    MYSTERY    SHIP. 

The  Goehen  still  continues  to  afford  food  for  speculation. 
Reported  damaged  in  bombarding  a  Sevastopol  fort,  she  is 
now  reported  badly  damaged  in  the  waterline  by  the  fire  of  the 
Allied  Fleet  in  the  region  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  may  be  so, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  fear  that  just  as  every  German  observa- 
tion balloon  brought  down  is  a  "  Zeppelin,"  so  every  injured 
gunboat  ia  a  Goeben. 


NOTE. 


THE    WAR    BY    AIR. 

By    FRED     T.     JANE. 

-Thli  ArtlcU  hti  beeo  igbmittel  to  th*  Preii  Bare&a,  which  doei   n«t    object    to   th«  pabllcttlan  ti  ctntorel,  and  ttkei  no 

reipondbditjr  for  the  correctneii  of  the  itatementi. 


GERMAN  attempts  to  create  a  Zepj'jelin  scare  con- 
tinue with  unabated  vigour,  and  as  some  writers 
in  our  Daily  Press  have  been  simple  enough  to 
swallow  the  "  facts  "  provided  for  their  consump- 
tion, it  seems  necessary  once  more  to  state  that  tJio 
story  of  Zeppelins  being  turned  out  at  tlie  rate  of 
one  every  three  weeks  is  absurd,  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
that  "  half  truth  wiiich  is  the  greatest  of  lies  "  when  taken  as 
the  Germans  issue  it. 

A  Zeppelin  is  a  very  delicate  organisation;  indeed,  only  to 
be  built  by  engineers  and  mechanics  who  have  had  a  long 
and  special  training.  A  little  before  tJie  war  they  were 
being  built  at  all  speed  in  order  to  make  good  losses  which 
had  been  sustained,  but  nine  months  was  the  record  time 
achieved.  The  capacity  of  the  Zeppelin  works  was  six  ships 
at  a  time :  the  Schuttze-Lanz  firm  had  a  capacity  of  two  at 
la  time.  Allowing  for  all  possible  emergency  increases  of 
plant,  it  would  be  a  remarkable  feat  if  Germany  could  pro- 
duce ten  big  rigid  airships  in  nine  months. 

Similarly,  sheds  cannot  be  materialised  out  of  "  ready- 
made"  girders  without  the  girders  being  constructed  first; 
and  buildings  the  size  of  Charing  Cross  station  cannot  be 
thrown  together  in  a  few  days.  The  shed  is  as  big  an  under- 
taking as  the  Zeppelin — if  anytliing,  bigger. 

Now,  if  we  assume  the  trained  men  to  have  been  found, 
it  we  assume  all  plant  to  be  used  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
we  arrive  at  a  tlieo ret ic ally  possible  rate  of  one  Zeppelin  a 
month.  But  that  only  means  that  nine  months  hence  Ger- 
many will  perhaps  possess  nine  more  Zeppelins  than  she 
now  does,  and  eighteen  months  hence  (supposing  the  rate 
maintained),  eighteen  more,  of  which  a  large  proportion 
would  be  replaces  of  existing  ships,  which,  built  and  building, 
did  not  exceed  eighteen  when  war  commenced.  It  will  prob- 
ably take  Germany  all  her  time  to  replace  the  wastage  of  war. 

There  h,  further,  the  question  of  training  crews.  The 
working  crews  average  eight  (the  man-carrying  capacity  is 
between  30  and  40).  Of  the  crew,  ordinary  motor  mechanics 
would  fill  some  duties  :  but  the  training  of  pilots,  capable 
of  hnndling  the  machines,  is  a  very  different  matter. 

When  war  broke  out  there  were  only  twenty-seven  men  in 
Germany  who  held  certificates  for  m.inrruvring  Zeppelins. 
No  doubt  there  were  others  more  or  less  qualified.     Suppose 


that  there  were  a  dozen  or  so.  Call  the  total  thirty,  which 
is  a  most  generous  estimate. 

Now  the  normal  and  nominal  full  speed  endurance  of 
Zeppelins  varies  from  25  hours  in  the  oldest  to  120  hour« 
in  the  newest.  With  the  wind  astern  this  endurance  can 
be  prolonged  considerably  by  stopping  some  of  the  motors. 
In  any  case  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  there  cannot  possibly 
be  any  such  thing  as  one  pilot,  one  Zeppelin.  Three  or  four 
are  needed  for  each  ship.  The  rest  can  be  worked  out  by 
matlicmatacs :  but  it  clearly  indicates  why  six  is  tlie  largest 
number  of  Zeppelins  we  have  heard  about  at  any  given 
moment:    and  even    that    rests  on  very  doubtful    authority. 

As  for  the  revelations  of  the  ex-German  spy.  Dr.  Graves 
— his  real  name  is  apparently  Baron  Munchausen — these  are 
mostly  too  absurd  to  need  comment.  They  seem  to  be  a 
hash-up  of  odd  items  collected  indiscriminately  from  technical 
handbooks,  from  the  sensational  halfpenny  Press,  and  from 
H.  G.  Wells's  "  War  in  the  Air." 

His  phrase  about  the  "  Parseval-Zcppelin  "  is  about  as 
sensible  as  who  should  say  "a  perfect  mixture  of  oil  and 
water,"  or,  "  a  combination  of  positive  and  negative  electri- 
city acting  as  one  force."  The  designs  are  inherently 
different  and  opposed  in  every  possible  particular. 

His  "  metal  much  lighter  tiian  aluminium  "  is  Duralumin, 
which  is  not  lighter,  but  is  a  great  deal  stronger,  and  it 
was  patented  years  ago  by  a  British  firm— Vickers  Maxim. 

His  "secret  Zeppelins"  he  can  only  have  written  about 
wiUi  his  tongue  in  his  chock.  A  Zeppelin  is  about  as  big  as  a 
Dreadnought,  and  about  as  easily  hid  as  the  Eiffel  Tower; 
while  his  notion  that  an  aeroplane  can  only  rise  to  some 
6,000  feet  is  on  a  par  with  the  estimation  of  land  values 
made  by  the  late  Ananias.  An  aeroplane  can  always  easily 
outrange  a  Zeppelin  in  altitude. 

A  Zeppelin  is  a  dangerous  thing,  because  she  can  carry 
such  a  very  large  supply  of  bombs,  and  because  she  can 
remain  up  in  the  air  for  such  considerable  periods — also 
travel  at  night.  Consequently,  there  is  a  real  Zeppelin 
danger.  But  it  is  a  molehill  to  the  mountain  which  tTie 
Germans  make  out  of  it.  In  fact,  unless  defended  by  armed 
aeroplanes,  a  Zeppelin  detected  by  a  couple  of  British  aero- 
planes would  be  in  the  position  of  a  whale  attacked  by  a 
swordfish. 
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TACTICS    AND    STRATEGY. 

HOW    OUR    MEN    ARE    FIGHTING    IN    FLANDERS. 
By    COL.    F.    N.    MAUDE,    G.B.    (late    R.E.). 


THE  thing  that  pains  me  most  in  reading  the  day-to- 
day  accounts  of  this  long-drawn-out  series  of  en- 
gagements in  Flanders  is  the  knowledge  tiat  only 
the  expert  in  matters  of  fortification  can  begin  to 
understand  the  extraordinary  loyalty  between  all 
ranks  and  all  units  to  one  another,  and  to  the  common  cause 
-which  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  successful  defence  of  such  a 
long  line  of  more  or  less  detached  positions. 

To  the  uninitiated  nothing  would  appear  simpler  than  the 
definite  task  of  defending  a  given  section  of  trench  to  the  last. 
The  trench  givea  cover,  and  a  firm  support  for  the  rifle  to  fire 
from,  and  under  a  heavy  rain  of  artillery  projectiles  there  is 
certainly  no  temptation  to  risk  leaving  it  for  the  rear.  There 
is  also,  unfortunately,  even  less  inducement  to  leave  it  for 
the  front  in  a  counter-attack  against  advancing  enemies,  and 
this  is  generally  held  to  be  its  weakest  point.  Yet,  again  and 
again,  both  in  Flanders  and  along  the  Aisne,  our  men  have 
counter-attacked  with  the  bayonet,  in  a  manner  which  even 
in  the  old  long-service  British  Army  of  the  Crimea  was  held 
to  be  almost  impossible  for  any  troops  once  accustomed  to  the 
feeling  of  security  a  bullet-proof  breastwork  aSords. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  matter  applying  essentially  to 
continuous  lines  of  entrenchments,  delilierately  selected  and 
prepared  by  competent  experts;  an  entirely  new  set  of  compli- 
cations arises  when  the  defensive  linos  have,  so  to  speak, 
prown  up  automatically,  aa  the  result  of  a  day's  desperate 
fighting  to  gain  ground  to  the  front. 

Similar  situations  constantly  arose  during  the  desperate 
struggles  in  the  intricate  and  wooded  country  of  Spottsylvania 
and  the  Wilderness  during  the  American  Civil  War,  and  lest 
the  censor  should  think  I  am  divulging  confidential  informa- 
tion, let  me  state  that  what  follows  is  taken  from  American 
sources  and  American  maps  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the 
building  in  which  he  at  present  exercises  his  functions. 

Enemy's  Position, 
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TIPICAL  DiaiaiBUTION  OF  TRENCHES  AT  THE  CLOSE  OP  A  HAKD  DAY'S 
nOHXINQ  IN  THE  KEIGHBOUBHOOD  OF  COLD  HAEBOTJE,  ATEGISU,  1864. 

'Anything  more  disorderly  than  the  above  illustration  it 
would  be  diflScult  to  imagine;  yet  it  evolved  itself  quite  natur- 
ally from  the  circumstances,  just  as  similar  situations  are 
developing  with  us  in  Flanders  almost  daily,  and  tliis  is  the 
explanation. 

A  body  of  troops  some  six  units  strong — whether  the  units 
«re  companies  or  battalions  does  not  matter — is  thrown 
into  more  or  less  broken  country  with  general  instructions  to 
advance  in  the  direction  of  the  big  arrow. 

Unit  A  meets  with  somewhat  less  resistance  than  its  fellows, 
and  perhaps  unconsciously  slides  down  the  line  of  least 
resistance  along  a  very  slight  declivity,  till  it  reaches  about 
nightfall  the  position  indicated,  and  at  once  proceeds  to  "  dig 
itself  in."  B  has  more  difficult  ground,  and  finding  tlic  fire 
coming  more  from  its  right  front,  unconsciously  brings  up 
ita  left  shoulder,  and  finally  comes  to  rest  as  in  the  diagram, 
digging  itself  in  with  equal  vigour,  and  so  all  along  the  line 
with  the  result  indicated. 

Now  this  disposition  shows  no  less  than  twelve  Tulncrablo 

flanks — where   a  continuous  line  would  show  only  two and 

engineers  and  stafl  officers  are  at  once  sent  oS  to  bring  order 
o»it  of  chaos,  and  induce  A  to  fall  back  to  A  1,  B  to  B  1,  and 
■c  on. 

But  A  and  its  commander  having  made  themselves  com- 
fortable and  secure,  want  io  know  why  the 


(words  deleted  by  the  censor)  the  other  fellows  have  left  them 
in  the  lurch.  B  is  quite  satisfied  where  he  is,  and  does  not 
see  why  his  tired  men  should  move  and  dig  fresh  entrench- 
ments, and  with  variations,  C,  E,  and  so  forth,  all  state  the 
same  argument  with  equal  or  greater  vehpmence.  Then,  while 
they  are  still  arguing — I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of 
America  still — comes  the  "  rebel  yell"  from  the 
front,  and  in  one  moment  grey  flitting  forms  are 
round  all  the  flanks,  and  the  rest  is  confusion  and  slaughter. 
Hitherto  this  has  been  almost  universal  in  all  armies, 
and,  knowing  this,  the  other  side,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  been  capable  of  attacking  at  all,  has  always  chosen  this 
critical  moment  of  dissension  and  reaction  to  attempt  a  final 
counter-stroke  in  the  hope  of  changing  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
and  very  often,  indeed,  with  success. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  countless  night  attacks  the 
Germans,  with  rare  gallantry,  have  so  often  delivered;  but 
the  results  pro've  that  for  once  we,  as  an  army,  have  com- 
pletely overcome  the  internal  jealousies  with  which  formerly 
every  army  has  had  to  reckon,  and  have  almost  automatically 
readjusted  our  front  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  advantage 
■won  by  desperate  fighting,  the  very  last  thing  the  average 
individual  of  any  rank  ever  cares  to  give  up. 

That  this  has  actually  happened  can  bo  read  between  the 
lines  of  such  information  as  we  have  been  allowed  to  receive 
by  anyone  who  has  been  trained  for  this  special  purpose,  i.e., 
by  any  properly  qualified  stafi  ofiicer,  and  the  broad  proof  that 
the  facta  are,  as  I  have  stated  them,  is  clearly  given  by  the 
uniform  failures  which  have  attended  all  such  German  efforts 
to  surprise  us  in  the  anticipated  hour  of  our  greatest  weakness. 
There  has  been  no  hour  of  "  greatest  weakness  "  or  we  should 
not  now  bo  where  we  undoubtedly  still  are. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  our  army  of  thirty  years 
ago  could  have  survived  the  tests  of  the  last  six  weeks.  The 
regiment,  or  other  unit,  was  too  exclusively  tho  ideal,  not  the 
collective  good,  and  the  change  we  owe  mainly  to  the  efforts  of 
two  great  leaders,  Lorcl  Roberts  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who 
first,  as  Directors-in-Chief  of  our  manoeuvres,  managed  to 
bring  homo  to  the  average  regimental  officer  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  the  part,  and  under  the  pressure  of  events  in 
South  Africa  this  idea  made  even  greater  strides  than  ono 
could  have  dared  to  hope. 

To  the  layman  it  may  seem  inconceivable  that  personal 
egoism  can  possibly  obtrude  itself  in  moments  of  such  critical 
importancfe;  but  they  forget  the  effect  of  long-continued 
strain  and  excitement  upon  tlie  nerves,  and  fail  to  realise  how 
the  nervously  overwrought  man  throws  back  instinctively  to 
the  type  of  much  earlier  generations,  and  during  these  earlier 
generations,  whether  in  France,  England  or  Scotland,  it  was 
this  excessive  sense  of  tho  importance  of  the  unit  as  embodied 
in  its  overlord  that,  again  and  again,  brought  about  an. 
adverse  decision  in  tho  Army  in  which  tho  feeling  was  most 
pronounced.  I  say  nothing  of  the  cases  in  Scottish  history, 
where  one  clan  refused  to  go  to  the  help  of  tho  other  because 
of  some  fancied  insult  to  the  head  of  tho  clan.  But  even  in 
regular  war  seasoned  armies,  such  as  those  which  fought 
tinder  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  this  state  of  things  was  still 
so  pronounced  that  tho  principal  occupation  of  the  staff  was 
arranging  the  troops  in  tho  fighting  line  strictly  according  to 
their  order  of  precedence;  and  a  very  ticklish  job  this  must 
have  been,   judging  by  contemporary  letters  and  documents. 

Even  as  recently  as  at  Balaclava,  Kinglakc,  on  tho  authority 
of  eye-witnesses,  tells  us  that  all  through  the  duration  of  the 

charge  of   Scarlett's  Heavy   Brigade.  Lord sat  looking 

on  at  tho  head  of  his  Light  Brigade  without  dreaming  of 
moving  to  their  support,  only  exclaiming  from  time  to  time, 
"  Oh,  damn  the  Heavies,  they  have  got  the  laugh  on  us  this 
time."  French  officers,  looking  on  from  the  heights,  were 
absolutely  amazed  at  his  inaction,  and  one  was  heard  explain- 
ing it  to  another  as  due  to  the  English  attitude  towards  a 
prize-fight,  "it  would  not  be  etiquette  to  interfere  in  a  fair 
fight." 

We  have  travelled  a  long  way  since  those  days,  and  it  is 
■well  that  it  is  so,  for  this  faculty  of  tho  co-ordination  of  all 
towards  a  common  end  is  really  tho  secret  of  our  successful 
imperial  growth,  and  wo  shall  need  all  we  have  of  it  before 
pur  present  enemy  is  beaten  to  his  knees. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Germaa  Wastage. 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,    S.W, 
To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 
Vsir, — Mr.    Hilaire   Belloc   in  his  able  article    appears   to 
take  the  published  lists  of  Prussian  casualties  as  relating  only 
to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  thus  excluding  about  40  per  cent. 
of  the  German  armj".     Other  Tvriters  have  assumed  that  those 
lists  cover   all  but  the  States    whose  military   organisations 
are  more  or  less   independent  of  Prussia,  namelv,   Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  Wurtemberg.     These  three  States  would,  I  sup- 
pose, furnish  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  army. 
Can  Mr.  Belloo  tell  us  for  certain  which  is  the  right  view? 
Yours  faithfully, 

A.  L. 


The   French   Army. 

November  14j   1914. 
To  the  Editor  of  Laxd  and  Water. 

Sir, — It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  your 
readers,  or,  at  least,  to  many  of  them,  if  Mr.  Belloc  would 
reply  to  a  question  which  is  being  everywhere  asked.  It  has 
been  stated  again  and  again  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  Franco  possessed  upwards  of  four  millions  of  trained 
soldiers.  Mr.  Belloc,  when  estimating  the  forces  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Allies,  without  stating  exact  numbers,  put  down 
those  of  France  as  40.r,  and  affirmed  that  they  were  in- 
capable of  reinforcement  or  increase.  It  follows  that  in  his 
opinion  France  had  put  all  her  forces  already  into  the  field 
and  that  she  could  not  produce  more.  In  that  case,  if  the 
earlier  figures  are  correct,  she  must  have,  or  have  had,  some 
four  million  men  under  arms.  But  Mr.  Belloc  consistently 
adheres  to  the  statement  that  in  the  western  field  of  warfare 
the  Allies  have  always,  up  till  now,  been  outnumbered, 
though  I  think  he  has  never  suggested  that  the  Germans 
have  brought  more  than  two  million  men  against  them. 
Where,  then,  are  the  other  two  million  Frenchmen?  and,  if 
they  are  not  under  arms,  why  cannot  the  French  forces  be 
reinforced?  If  he  would  explain  this  discrepancy  it  would 
interest  many  of  your  readers  and,  not  least,  the  present 
writer. 

Yonra   faithfully. 

An  Iokoraxt  Layman. 


Zeppelins.' 

November  14,   1914. 
To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Dear  Sir, — It  may  be  useful  to  point  out  a  few  elementary 
facts  concerning  the  many  claims  made  on  behalf  of  Zeppelins. 
The  statement  in  Dr.  Karl  Graves's  book  that  a  new  gas  much 
lighter  than  hydrogen  has  been  discovered  may  bo  easily 
disposed  of,  when  it  is  remembered  that  air  weighs  approxi- 
mately 75  lbs.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  that  hydrogen 
weighs  only  5  lbs.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The  margin  of 
possible  improvement  is  hardly  worth  consideration.  The 
other  claim,  that  the  gas  itself  is  non-inflammable,  we  may, 
I  think,  analogously  regard  as  equally  futile. 

The  other  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Thomson  requires 
more  careful  consideration.  There  are  cases  on  record  of 
airships,  both  rigid  and  non-rigid,  rising  to  a  little  over 
10,000  feet.  There  are  very  few  cases  of  aeroplanes  flying 
at  this  height  unless  they  arc  deliberately  trying  to  do  a 
climbing  test,  in  which  case  they  are  especially  equipped  and 
lightly  loaded.  At  that  height  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  airship  has  an  advantage  over  the  aeroplane.  The  sliip's 
crew  are  warm,  and  are  not  engaged  in  holding  the  machine  up, 
and  can  give  their  whole  attention  to  their  work,  whether 
fighting  or  observing.  The  aeroplane  pilot  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  fully  occupied  in  climbing  his  machine,  and  the  ob- 
server is  numbed  with  the  most  deadly  cold. 

The  Germans,  I  believe,  claim  to  bo  able  to  erect  the 
largest  airship  shed  in  two  months,  given  .ill  the  parts  com- 
pleted and  ready  delivered  at  the  site.  This  time  will  be 
probably  the  shorFest  possible  on  good  ground,  and  will  be 
considerably  increased  in  marshy  or  bad  soil. 

Tho  radius  of  action  of  1,4(J0  kilometres  is  the  fair  weather 
distance  for  the  newest  ships.  Thirty-two  men  were  killed 
in  Ij2  when  ste  exploded  last  year.  Seven  tons  of  explosives 
ia  distinctly  exaggerated,  but  could  be  carried  if  petrol  were 
eacrificcd  and  a  short  run  only  required. 

I  enclose  my  card,  and  bog  leave  to  sign  myself, 

AEItONAUTICUS. 


November  14,  1314. 
To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sir, — Your 'issue  of  to-day's  date  contains  a  letter  signed 
Charles  I.  Thomson  setting  forth  a  good  many  popular  mis- 
apprehensions due  to  lies  from  Germany  and  statements  by 
experts  in  this  country. 

May  I  comment  on  this  letter  as  it  comes? 

Your  correspondent  and  expert  are  probably  right  about  th« 
limited  number  of  Zeppelins  (generic  name,  I  take  it);  and 
their  construction  ab  initio,  if  there  aro  not  numerous  parts 
in  stock,  must  be  slow. 

Your  expert  is  certainly  wrong  if  he  said  the  sliortest 
time  that  could  be  taken  to  erect  one  of  the  sheds  would 
be  seven  months — a  Zeppelin  shed  on  excellent  concrete  floor 
and  foundations  could  be  fully  erected  in  under  three  months. 

A  Zeppelin  could  be  turned  out  from  spares  in  thfc* 
weeks  probably,  i.e.,  mere  assembly,  but  that  should  not 
convey  eighteen  a  year  even  to  a  scare  enthusiast. 

As  to  Carl  Graves's  book  and  the  weightless  metals  and 
gases  therein  mentioned,  the  Times  not  long  ago  published 
a  letter  from  a  scientific  man  of  the  highest  international 
repute,  which  effectively  disposed  of  the  metal  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  advantage  of  the  weightless  gas  on  the  other. 

The  scientist  mentioned  may  be  wrong  about  the  metal 
(he  says  the  periodic  law  does  not  seem  to  predict  any  moro 
light  metals),  but  his  statement  that  an  absolutely  weightless 
gas  would  only  increase  the  buoyancy  of  the  machine  about 
six  per  cent,  is  based  on  a  natural  law  of  at  least  2,000 
years'  standing,  with  which  even  the  rather  pernickety  M. 
Gustav  le  Bon  would  not  be  inclined  to  quarrel. 

Actually  the  metal  employed  by  Germiiny  is  about  two 
per  cent,  heavier  than  aluminium. 

As  to  the  crew  of  twenty-five  men  and  seven  tona  of  ex- 
plosives, a  simple  calculation  will  at  once  display  the  probable 
dirigibility  and  target-forming  capacity  of  such  a  machine. 

With  regard  to  height  attained,  this  is  of  little  conse- 
quence; at  10,000  feet  a  dropped  bomb  might  hit  anything — 
or  nothing  in  particular — and  in  rising  to  that  height 
against  a  counter-attack  by  aeroplane  the  speed  ratio  of  tho 
two  machines  is  ludicrously  in  favour  of  the  aeroplane 
Finally,  if  all  that  stood  between  the  AUies  and  the  complete 
overthrow  of  all  the  evil  that  Germany  represents  (and,  alas  t 
a  great  deal  of  submerged  good  in  the  tail  of  this  military, 
comet  must  go  down  with  it)  were  represented  by  the  dirigible 
fleet  which  the  German  Press  so  hurriedly  constructed,  on 
paper,  to  sack  and  burn  London,  the  struggle  wiich  is  before 
them  would  already  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  D. 


The  6-inch  Gun. 

November  14^  1914, 
To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sir, — In  his  article  on  tlie  war  by  water  this  week,  Mr. 
Jane  partly  explains  the  British  defeat  in  the  Chilean  en- 
gagement by  saying  that  6-inch  guns  are  practically  useless 
at  over  4,000  yards.  That  is  an  important  pronouncement, 
since  it  was  to  bo  expected,  and  certainly  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  six-inch  guns  with  which  our  ships  are  so  extensively 
armed  would  play  a  useful  part  in  future  naval  engage- 
ments. Mr.  Jane  is  so  great  an  authority  in  these  matters 
that  it  is  with  great  deference  I  would  remind  him  that 
his  statement  appears  to  be  contradicted  by  the  only  authority 
as  great  as  Mr.  Jane — and  that  is  Mr.  Jane.  In  "  Fighting 
Ships,"  1914  edition,  ho  says  of  the  6-in.  45  calibre  gun, 
with  which  the  Good  Hope  and  Monmouth  were  armed,  that 
its  A. P.  shell  will  pierce  three  inches  K.C.  steel  at  5,000 
yards,  and  that,  at  tJie  same  distance,  its  common  shell  has 
a  danger  zone  of  210  yards.  *If  this  bo  correct  it  would  seem 
that  at  a  range  of  4,000  yards  the  same  gun  ought  to  be 
much  better  than  "practically  useless." 

Would  Mr.  Jane  kindly  explain  the  apparent  inoon- 
Bistency? 

Tours  faithfully, 

J.  A.  Beaumont. 

The  Blue  Cross. 

Harnham  Cliff,  Salisbury. 
November   1,  1914. 
To  the  Editor  of  L.^nd  and  Water. 

Dear  Sir,— This  terrible  war  which  is  now  raging  in 
Europe  I  am  well  aware  is  taxing  the  charitable  and  patriotic 
to  the  very  utmost,  but  there  is  one  more  than  worthy  object 
which  so  far  has  been  forgotten,  and  that  isi  the  relief  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  friend  of  man,  the  horse.  War 
without  horses  would  be  impossible,  and  the  frightful  loss 
caused  by  modern  weapons  is  creating  a  shortage  in  horses 
absolutely  unprecedented.  It  behoves  all,  therefore,  to  di> 
their  utmost,  not  only  to  endeavour  to  save  a«  many  horses 
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M  possible  for  patriotic  reasons,  but  because  it  ia  our  duty 
also  to  endeavour  to  ease  the  sufferings  of  these  poor  faithful 
animals.  "  Oui>  Dumb  Friends'  League"  started  a  fund  in 
1912  called  the  Blue  Cross  Fund,  which  aimed  at  the  care  of 
wounded  horses  in  war  time.  This  branch  is  now  firmly 
established,  and  the  French  Government  have  officially  recog- 
nised its  existence  and  gratefully  accepted  its  offer  of  help 
for  the  horses.  The  French  Minister  of  War  has  not  only 
authorised  the  installation  of  base  hospitals  in  France,  but 
has  given  every  possible  facility  to  the  Blue  Cross  for  carry- 
ing out  its  work.  Madame  Millerand,  wife  of  the  French  War 
Minister,  has  consented  to  be  president  of  the  French  com- 
mittee. The  Blue  Cross  hope  to  open  eight  base  ho.spitals 
for  wounded  horses  during  this  month.  Will  you  kindly 
assist  us  in  this  good  work  by  sending  us  a  subscription  J 
Yours  very    truly, 

Olivb  Smith-Dorrien. 
Donations  should   be  made  payable  to  the   "Blue  Crosa 
Fund,"  and  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Arthur  J.  Coke,  58, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

IN    THE    NAME    OF    GOD. 
By  the  Rev,  Hugh  B.  Chapman. 

(Chaplain  to  the  Royal  ChaDel  of  the  SaToy,  W.C.) 
Every  sort  of  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  available  men 
of  the  nation  to  serve  their  King  and  country  during  the 
present  war.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  response,  but  no 
one  would  suggest  that  the  people  as  a  whole  has  been  enthused 
in  any  proportion  lo  the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  We  have  been 
told  ad  nauseam  that  the  spirit  of  an  army  vastly  outweighs 
its  organisation,  however  complete,  and  Napoleon,  who  was 
no  idealist,  asserted  that  the  value  of  morale  easily  eclipsed 
that  of  countless  battalions.  It  is  no  small  comfort  to  learn 
that  for  the  Russians  this  is  practically  a  holy  war,  and  that 
a  religion  amounting  to  splendid  madness  is  bound  to  render 
the  troops  of  the  Tsar  irresistible  in  the  long  run,  and  to 
sweep  them  to  a  glorious  victory.  As  regards  the  French,  we 
invariably  think  of  their  elan  at  a  crisis,  and  whether  their 
impulsiveness  is  necessarily  coupled  with  anxiety  as  to  their 
staying  power  or  no,  we  put  our  money  on  their  fervour, 
and  a  dash  which  is  to  spurn  defeat.  As  for  the  Belgians, 
the  soul  of  that  little  kingdom  is  on  the  lips  of  all,  and  but 
a  few  days  ago  we  were  thrilled  by  a  picture  portraying  a 
real  King  before  a  braggart  Emperor,  over  whom  he  towered 
in  prospective  triumph  because  of  the  flashing  of  his  eyes. 

So  far,  so  good,  but  for  some  quaint  reason  when  we 
come  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  there  is  a  sudden  drop ;  not,  thank 
goodness,  in  facts  so  far  as  the  elite  of  the  Empire  is  con- 
cerned, but  in  the  matter  of  this  quality  known  as  religion, 
which  I  earnestly  maintain  is  the  only  lever  powerful  enough 
to  raise  the  nation  from  an  inertness  or  crass  stupidity  in- 
conceivable at  such  a  moment.  Given  lack  of  imagination, 
an  island  home,  a  phlegmat/o  temperament,  the  demoralisa- 
tion of  cities,  and  the  coniontional  attributes  of  Hodge,  all 
this  is  insuflBcient  to  account  for  a  gross  selfishness  which 
would  seem  to  ask  for  a  Zeppelin  or  several  army  corps  of  the 
enemy.  We  British  demand  a  good  deal  when  it  comes  to 
the  point,  glorying  in  the  fact  of  such  a  voluntary  army  as 
the  world  has  never  seen,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  eternally 
discussing  from  the  fiscal  side  whether  enlistment  is  calcu- 
lated to  pay.  The  example  of  the  best  bred  in  the  community 
is  beyond  all  praise,  and  they  have  not  only  responded,  but 
hare  sprung  to  the  call  in  a  manner  which  should  for  ever 
render  them  immune  from  the  cheap  attacks  of  the  man  in 
the  street,  whose  arguments  in  times  of  piping  peace  were 
difficult  to  answer.  To  the  troops  at  the  front  and  to  the 
million  or  more  who  have  donned  the  King's  uniform,  no  one 
will  deny  their  meed  of  applause,  while  it  is  also  well  to 
remember  that,  on  land  at  least,  they  form  a  minority  among 
masses  of  brave  men,  and  that  the  greater  we  are  as  a  people 
the  less  necessary  it  is  to  adulate  what  they,  like  all  heroes, 
take  for  granted  and  perform  as  ts  the  manner  born. 

It  is  about  those  who  remain  behind  that  I  am  moved  to 
speak.  _  We  are  aware  that  there  have  been  plenty  of  in- 
eonvenicnces,  that  preparations  for  the  early  rush  were  not 
forthcoming,  that  many  have  suffered  grievous  disappoint- 
ments, and  that  murmurings  and  repinings  have  been  often 
heard,  but  Uiis  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  though 
that  the  endurance  of  hardness  is  in  the  commission  go'es 
without  saying.  Speaking  generally,  the  camps  are  an  in- 
spiration to  any  visitor,  and,  from  a  military  point  of  view 
have,  I  am  told,  gone  far  to  surprise  experts,  though  it  is  a 
cause  for  shame  that  the  challenge  of  an  ally  as  re-^ards 
vodka  has  certainly  not  been  taken  up  in  Great  Brftain 
From  a  psychological  point  of  view  I  am  confident  that  the 
troops  would  welcome  an  iron  discipline,  if  encased  in  a 
jrelvet    glove.       When    England    is   in    danger,    drunkenness 


amongst  our  soldiers  should  be  unknown.  So  unaccustomed 
arc  we,  however,  to  tlio  application  of  the  law  of  the  cross, 
which  is  further  reaching  than  that  of  discipline,  so  fright- 
ened are  we  of  tlie  brewer  and  the  shareholders  in  the  business, 
and  BO  timid  do  we  still  remain  lest  an  absolutely  moral 
question  should  be  made  a  political  one,  that  we  allow  thit 
evil  to  continue,  because  we  have  not  the  pluck  to  put  our 
foot  down  and  treat  the  recruit  as  if  he  were  at  the  front. 
As  for  the  temptations  to  vice  among  this  mass  of  youngish 
men,  which  are  increased  by  their  very  physical  strength, 
here  again  the  same  liesitation  prevails,  whereas  women  who 
dare  to  emasculate  and  drag  down  our  warriors  in  the  mak- 
ing, for  the  pittance  of  their  pay,  ought  to  be  given  short 
shrift  and  taught  to  feel  that  their  blandishments  are  a  deadly 
danger  in  our  midst. 

But  what  surprises  mo  more  than  all  the  rest  is  that  no 
joint  religious  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  nation  by  the 
constituted  authorities  in  tliat  department,  as,  unfortunately, 
it  must  b©  called  in  tlie  British  Isles.  Temperamentally  we 
lack  the  points  hinted  at  in  Rus.s.ia,  France,  or  Belgium,  but 
the  grave  question  is  whctlier  this  is  not  as  much  due  to  the 
teaching  as  to  the  trend  of  the  people.  It  would  seem  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  tlie  only  standard  bearer  of  the 
fiery  cross  is  an  eloquent  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who, 
in  addition  to  Cymric  zeal,  has  the  advantage  of  popularity 
among  the  masses  on  political  grounds.  The  journals  of  every 
colour  properly  applaud  his  sentiments,  and  we  hear  on  all 
sides  that  at  last  the  right  note  has  been  struck,  but  our 
enthusiasm  is  slightly  damped  when  a  whole  page  in  one  of  his 
special  supporters  is  devoted  to  league  football  and  to  racing, 
which  are  wholly  opposed  to  that  patriot's  teaching.  Again 
and  again  satire  has  been  heaped  on  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  onlookers,  but  whatever  be  the  recognised  forms 
of  pleasure,  their  publ'ic,  which  is  extraordinarily  thick- 
skinned,  refuses  to  alter  its  habits,  though  within  80  miles 
our  best  are  shedding  their  blood  like  water  to  defend  its 
shores. 

Was  there  ever  in  our  history  such  a  chance  for  a  sublime 
union  amongst  religionists  of  every  sliade  and  descrip- 
tion in  a  supreme  effort  to  call  fortli  the  soul  of  tlie  British 
race  and,  forgetful  of  differences  and  shibboleths  that  have 
done  much  to  empty  our  places  of  worship,  to  speak  with  a 
single  voice,  and  proclaim  a  national  crusade?  1  can  imagine 
nothing  more  eloquent  than  a  stirring  letter  signed  by  the 
Jew  and  Gentile  chiefs  of  our  various  creeds,  netting  forth 
the  fact  that  the  war  is  nothing  less  than  a  call  to  take  up 
arms  in  favour  of  liberty  and  goodness  as  against  the  cursed 
doctrine  of  tyranny  and  brutality.  There  are  numberless 
youths  among  footballers,  knuts,  farmers,  mechanics,  peasants, 
and  those  who  have  something  to  wipe  off  the  slate,  who  would 
enlist  to-morrow,  if  not  for  Britain,  then  for  Jesus  Christ. 
The  spirit  of  martyrdom  is  enormously  abroad  if  we  dare  to 
believe  in  and  to  tap  it,  whilst  we  have  no  desire  either  for 
a  gloomy  silence  or  for  sugar-plums,  but  for  facts,  however 
grim  or  glorious,  and  for  facts  alone.  The  harder  these  aro 
the  more  calculated  are  they  to  evoke  the  valour  and,  as  I 
prefer  to  call  it,  the  underground  Christianity  of  the  mob. 
This  is  why  I  hope  that  in  every  pulpit  in  the  land,  in 
synagogue,  cathedral,  church  or  chapel,  down  to  the  humblest 
Bethel,  the  preacher  may  ad'dress  burning  words  to  his  audi- 
ence, directed  not  so  much  to  their  fear,  or  even  to  tlieir 
self-defence,  as  to  the  God-given  chance  of  winning  im- 
mortality through  death  on  the  battlefield.  If  only  it  were  to 
come  home  to  men  that  sins  were  washed  away  in  blood  will- 
ingly shed,  that  passions  were  alone  satisfied  in  sacrifice,  and 
that  life  was  not  a  rotten  banal  thing,  made  for  philandering, 
drinking,  or  loafing,  but  that  now,  at  least,  the  veriest  dolt 
could  do  the  work  of  a  demi-god,  tlie  war  would  be  shortened 
by  half  the  time,  the  King  would  be  gladdened,  and  the  Empire 
would  be  saved  without  becoming  proud. 

What  we  have  to  remember  is  that  among  so-called  repro- 
bates tliere  are  patches  of  gold  often  lacking  in  the  respectable 
and  self-satisfied,  and  I  plead  for  the  using  up  of  this  reck- 
lessness in  the  service  of  the  Throne.  The  greatest  kindness 
to  men  who  have  been  either  morally  or  actually  cashiered 
would  be  to  allow  them  a  place  in  the  trenches,  which  is 
certainly  the  way  we  are  treated,  not  by  Mrs.  Giundy,  but 
by  God  in  the  realm  of  the  soul.  Let  men  be  inspired  by  the 
motive  of  repentance,  and  they  will  stand  the  stress  cf  a 
campaign  better,  fire  straightcr,  and  behave  througliout  with 
greater  chivalry  and  steadfastness  unto  death  than  those  who 
are  moved  by  vanity  or  by  a  hateful  hatred  of  the  enemy. 
If  we  are  out  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  let  us  not  be  ashamed 
to  say  so,  and  I  reckon  that  if  the  churches  combined  to  this 
end,  with  a  proviso  tliat  only  voluntary  losers  can  recommend 
■with  any  force  the  elixir  of  self-dedication,  the  answer  should 
be  a  death-blow  to  the  Kaiser,  or  else,  for  heaven's  sake, 
let  us  have  conscription,  and  be  done  with  it. 
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THE    WAR    BY    LAND. 


By    HILAIRE    BELLOC. 


WHAT    "THE    TIMES"    SAYS  :— 

"Instead  of  dwelling  once  more  upon  the  inestimable  value  of  all  that  the  smaller  nations  have  done  and  are 
doing,  we  prefer  to  turn  aside  in  order  to  emphasise  an  extremely  important  point  expressed  by  Mr.  Hilaire  BcHoc  in 
the  latest  of  his  illuminating  expositions  of  the  War,  which  appear  week  by  week  in  "L.and  and  Water"  ..... 
Mr.   Belloc   points  out   that   a   successful   invasion   of  Germany   would   have  vital  results  long   before  Berlin  is   reached. 

A  great  and  simple  fact  he  insists  upon  is  that  Germany  is  Intensely  vulnerable  upon  her  very  frontiers 

The  principal  business  of  the  Allies,  Mr.  Belloc  rightly  says,  is  to  defeat  the  German  armies  in  the  field;  but  if  they 
can  strike  at  the  manufacturing  provinces  they  will  be  dealing  a  vital  blow  at  Germany's  capacity  for  continued 
resistance.  We  think  this  view  is  so  sound  and  so  important  that  it  must  take  a  prominent  place  In  any  speculations 
•bout  the  future  course  of  the  war."—"  The  Times  "  Leader,  Friday,  November  13,  1914. 

NOTE,— Thli  Artlcl*  hit  b«en  iibmltted  to  tb«  Preii  Bureau,  which  doci  not    object   to  th«  publication  a«   ceniored  aid  takei  no 

reiponilbility  for  the  correctaesi  of  th«  itatementi, 

lo  accordanc*  with  tbo  rcqatrementi  of  tbt  Preii  Barcan,  the  poiitfoni  of  trccpi  on   Plant   illnitratlnf   thii    Article    moit  only  be 
retarded  ai  approximate,  and  no  definite  itrcngth  at  any  point  li  indicated. 
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THE  war  in  Flanders  involves  effort  upon 
a  front  of  about  70  miles.  Beginning 
somewhere  to  the  east  of  Arras,  the 
front  goes  west  of  Lens ;  then  between 
La  Bassee  and  Bcthune ;  then  between 
Laventie  and  Merville,  and  there  begins  to 
take  its  bend  eastward  to  form  what  has 
been  called  the  "  Bastion  of  Ypres,"  which  the 
British  have  now  for  so  long  so  successfully  held. 

It  leaves  Armentieres  in  the  hands  of  the 
Allies,  Messines  in  that  of  the  Germans,  Wyt- 
schaete  disputed,  Ilollcbcke  in  the  hands  of  the 
Allies,  and  then  goes  right  round  Ypres  in  a  semi- 
circle, leaving  Bixschoote  and  its  wood  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  so  to  Dixmude,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 


Now,  from  Dixmude  to  the  sea  you  have  not 
only  the  canalised  river,  the  Yser  (the  attempted 
crossing  of  which  by  the  Germans  Avas  the  main 
matter  of  more  than  three  Aveeks'  fighting),  but 
also  widespread  inundations,  particularly  upon  the 
Avestern  side  of  the  river.  It  has  already  been 
described  over  and  over  again  in  these  notes  how 
the  coast  might  have  fallen  to  the  enemy  if  one 
combined  German  effort  had  managed  to  breal^  the 
line  between  La  Bassee  and  Bethune,  and  how  a 
successful  effort  here  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
before  it  was  too  late  Avould  have  been  more  than 
equivalent,  in  its  results,  to  any  march  along  the 
difficult  sea  coast  itself. 

It  has  further  been  described  at  length  how 
this  atteiv.pt  to  proceed  along  the  sea  coast  (which 
has  been  called  in  this  country  the  "  Calais 
March  ")  could  only  be  successful  if  it  managed  to 
overcome  a  series  of  very  serious  obstacles  lying  one 
behind  the  other  in  the  progress  westward  from 
Ostend  to  Calais  itself.  Of  these  the  Yser,  with 
its  marshy  lands  on  either  bank  below  high-water 
level,  was  but  the  first. 

We  all  know  hov\^  the  attempt  to  cross  the 
Yser  failed,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  second  main 
effort  directed  against  the  great  salient  the  British 
held  round  Ypres.  The  effort  to  break  in  this 
salient  also  has  failed.  The  position  of  the  Allies 
there  seems  now  stronger  than  ever,  and  it  is 
rumoured  that  the  next  and  perhaps  the  last  effort 
of  the  enemy  will  be  a  renewed  attempt  upon  the 
line  of  the  Yser  to  the  north :  between  Dixmude 
and  the  sea.  I  will  deal  with  both  these  points 
briefly  and  separately. 

I.— THE    POSITION    AROUND     YPRES. 

The  position  round  Ypres  has,  if  anything, 
improved  during  the  last  Aveek.  Those  who  have 
watched  this  war  carefully  and  noticed  its  moral 
symptoms  as  well  as  its  direct  and  measurable 
effects  might  argue  from  the  bombardment  and  de- 
struction of  the  great  mediaeval  monuments  of 
Ypres,  especially  the  ToAvn  Hall,  that  the  German 
effort  against  this  point  Avas  coming  to  an  end. 
For,  whether  by  accident  or  by  design,  the  de- 
struction, or  attempted  destruction,  of  beautiful 
and  venerable  things  seems  usually  to  be  made  by 
the  enemy  after  his  effort  in  that  neighbourhood 
has  been  abandoned,  or  when  it  is  condemned  by 
results. 

But  apart  from  so  vague  and  uncertain  an  in- 
dication we  have  the  more  solid  record  of  places 
and  dates. 
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A  week  ago  the  Germans  said  they  were  in 
St.  Eloi,  hinted  that  they  were  in  Neuve  Eglise, 
and  said  in  so  many  words  that  they  were  on  the 
"heights  dominating  Armentieres  on  the  north," 
whiclt,  if  it  does  not  mean  Neuve  Eglise,  can  only 
mean  the  slight  roll  of  land  between  Ploegstraete 
and  Le  Bezet.  Further,  they  were  certainly  in 
the  wood  south  of  Bixschoote,  as  we  know  from 
the  French  official  news.  There  was  also  a  moment 
when  they  carried  Kleine  Zillibeke. 

Well,  taking  all  these  reports,  both  verified 
and  unverified  as  true,  their  position  is  now  upon 
the  whole  less  favourable.  They  certainly  have 
not  got  Neuve  Eglise ;  they  have  not  got  the  heights 
.  between  Ploegstraete  and  Le  Bezet ;  they  are  no- 
where near  them.  They  have  Messines.  Wyt- 
schaete  is  disputed.  They  are  out  of  St.  Eloi. 
They  are,  I  believe,  out  of  Kleine  Zillibeke;  and 
the  Zouaves  to  the  north  of  all  this  English  work 
have  g:ot  them  out  of  Bixschoote  Wood.  All  these 
variations  are  upon  a  very  small  belt  of  give-aad- 
take,  but  still  the  position  is  better  and  not  worse. 
It  IS  the  difference  between  the  dotted  line  and  the 

1^-  u"^  "^°^  ^^^®  ''^^°^®  "^^P'  ^°^  *^®  full  line; 
which  13,  approximately  and  very  roughly,  to-day's 
front  of  the  Allies,  is  a  trifle  better  for  us  than  the 
■dotted  hne. 

II.— THE    NEW    ATTACK    ON    THE 
YSER. 

^  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  attempt  to  break 
in  the  salient  at  Ypres  is  abandoned;  but,  as  I 
have  said,  there  is  a  rumour  that  the  enemy  is 
about  to  renew  his  old  attack  upon  the  line  of" the 
Lower  Yser  between  Dixmude  and  the  sea.    An 


accximulation  of  rolling-stqick  has  been  noticed 
round  Bruges.  Engineers  and  bridging  material 
have  been  sent  forward;  and  there  are  further 
reports  of  the  advance  of  numerous  reinforcements 
towards  this  front.  They  have  been  noted  con- 
centrating at  Ghent  and  Bruges.  It  is  possible 
that  still  another  effort  along  that  unpromising 
road  to  Calais  may  be  made,  and  we  shall  do  well 
to  consider  its  present  chances. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  told  tliat  the  Germans 
"command  the  crossings  of  the  Yser."  Now,  that 
is  one  of  those  pseudo-technical  phrases  designed 
to  cast  terror,  and  in  this  case  it  is  at  once  easy  to 
explain,  and  possessed  of  very  little  meaning  in 
connection  Avith  the  particular  obstacle  in  ques- 
tion. 

How  do  you  "  command  "  a  passage  over  or 
across  an  obstacle  ? 

First  of  all,  what  is  an  obstacle?  An 
obstacle  is  a  portion  of  ground  which  can  only  be 
crossed  by  an  army  more  slowly  and  with  greater 
difficulty  than  the  average  of  tie  country  upon 
either  side  and  before  and  behind  it.  Thus  a 
river,  a  marsh,  a  forest,  are  obstacles;  and  all 
obstacles  obviously  offer  opportunities  for  advance. 
What  are  the  "  passages  "  an  army  can  have 
through  or  over  an  obstacle  ?  They  are  simply  the 
exceptional  places  where  you  can  get  past  or  over 
or  through  the  obstacle  more  quickly  than  is  pos- 
sible elsewhere,  as  for  instance — a  clearing  cub 
through  a  forest,  a  bridge  over  a  river. 

How  may  an  army  be  said  to  "  command  " 
such  passages,  as  against  another  army  trying  to 
prevent  its  getting  through  ? 

Obviouslj^  again,  only  by  seizing  and  holding 
the  further  end  of  each  passage. 

For  instance,  I  do  not  "  command  "  a  bridge 
across  a  river  unless  my  troops  hold  the  bridge, 
and  also  the  place  where  a  bridge  joins  the  land 
on  the  far  side  of  the  river. 

When  I  hold  that  place,  the  further  end  of 
the  bridge  and  the  bank  where  it  joins,  I  am  said 
to  hold  a  "  bridgehead  "  or  "  tete-de-'pont,"  and  it 
is  by  holding  the  further  end  of  a  passage  of  what- 
ever kind  in  similar  fashion  and  only  by  so  hold- 
ing it  that  the  passage  is  "  commanded."  As,  for 
instance,  if  you  have  your  men  in  possession  of  the 
town  on  the  further  side  of  a  pass  over  mountains, 
or  in  possession  of  firm  ground  at  the  further  end 
of  a  causeway  over  a  marsh,  then  you  can  use  at 
will  the  pass  or  the  causeway  to  advance  your 
troops  against  the  enemy.  But  unless  you  have 
that  further  point  in  your  hands  you  do  not  possess 
the  passage  at  all. 

Well,  the  Germans  do  not  command  the  cross- 
ings of  the  obstacle  which  stands  before  them 
between  Dixmude  and  the  sea  in  their  westward 
advance.  That  obstacle  is  not  only  the  canalised 
Yser  river,  it  is  the  canalised  Yser  river  flus  the 
flooded  land  to  the  west  and  some  flooded  land 
to  the  east  also. 

Even  over  the  Yser  the  Germans  do  not "  com- 
mand "  in  any  true  military  sense  the  five  bridge- 
heads, though  they  do  hold  here  and  there  very 
precariously  a  dry  patch  on  the  left  bank,  to  which 
dry  patch  a  bridge  of  pontoons  could  be  thrown. 
But  they  have  no  passages  over  the  flood  bej^ond.  To 
hold  a  dry  patch  here  and  there  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  canal  is  not  to  command  passages  over  the 
obstacle,  because  that  obstacle  involves  the  tvhole 
of  the  inundated  district  as  well  as  the  river^ 
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There  are  only  three  real  passages  over  the 
obstacle  Nieuport-Dixmude.  Tliese  are  (1)  the 
great  main  coast  road  at  5  in  the  sketch,  (2)  the 
smaller  road  from  Pervjse  at  3,  on  the  map  (I  do 
not  know  if  this  is  still  intact  or  not),  and  (3)  the 
road  from  Dixmude  Bridge  (now  destroyed)  at  1  on 
the  map.  So  far  from  holding  the  further  ends 
of  these  passages,  the  two  main  ones  at  5  and 
at  1  right  up  to  the  Yser  River  itself  are  held 
by  the  French,  and  the  middle  one  from  Pervyse  is 
also  commanded  by  the  French  guns  for  a  good  way 
east  of  Pervyse  village.  I  also  believe,  though  I 
find  no  full  evidence,  that  this  causeway  is  partly 
flooded.  The  crossing  at  4  can  be  shelled  from 
Nieuport.  The  temporary  crossing  at  2  is,  I 
believe,  destroyed ;  while  the  points  a,  b,  c,  which 
are  the  real  "  bridgeheads  "  over  the  obstacle,  are 
all  thoroughly  held  by  the  French. 

In  other  words,  any  attempt  to  get  over  the 
obstacle  of  the  Yser  with  its  flooded  fields  will 
have  worse  difiiculties  to  meet  than  it  had  to  meet 
a  month  ago,  when  that  same  attempt  was  broken 
to  pieces  even  before  the  sluices  were  opened  and 
the  inundation  allowed. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  the  heavy  frost 
tfhich  has  set  in  all  over  Flanders  will  not  make 
a  difference  here. 

Certainly  it  would  if  it  were  so  heavy  as  to 
freeze  the  canal  and  water  meadow  strongly 
enough  for  the  passage  of  heavy  guns  and  motor- 
lorries.  But  the  frost  is  nothing  like  that  in 
character.  The  water  for  the  most  part  is 
brackish,  especially  at  the  northern  end  of  the  in- 
undations, and  it  is  unknown  that  so  early  in  the 
year  a  frost  of  such  severity  should  set  in  perma- 
nently. The  first  beginnings  of  a  thaw  fl  hear 
there  are  signs  of  it  already  as  I  write)  would  make 
the  position  of  an  army  which  had  attempted  to  use 
the  frozen  land  worse  than  ever,  and  the  attempt  to 


use  the  flooded  area  before  it  was  thoroughly 
frozen  would  be  more  difficult  even  than  it  was 
before  the  frost  set  in.  It  is  bad  enough  to  get  a 
gun  out  of  the  mud ;  but  to  try  and  get  a  gun  out 
when  it  has  broken  through  thick  ice  and  fallen 
through  some  inches  of  very  cold  water  into  the 
dense  slime  below  is  a  still  more  unhappy  task. 
If  anything,  I  should  say  that  this  frost,  when  it 
came  upon  Flanders,  made  the  German  effort  more 
difficult  and  not  less ;  and  that  the  attempted  pas- 
sage of  the  obstacle  Dixmude-Nieuport  will  still 
depend  upon  numbers  and  upon  whether  the  en- 
gineers, under  the  cover  of  those  numbers  and  upon 
the  sacrifice  of  them,  can  build  a  Avhole  series  of 
bridges  and  causeways.  It  is  not  at  all  a  hopeful 
prospect  for  those  who  have  to  make  the  attempt. 

THE    CAMPAIGN    IN    POLAND. 

Ever  since  the  French  pinned  the  Germans 
down  to  their  line  between  the  Vosges  and  the  sea, 
and  thus  destroyed  their  enemies'  initiative  in  the 
West,  and  ever  since  the  main  German  forces  of 
the  West  have  maintained  their  violent  and  un- 
successful attempts  to  break  through  the  line  op- 
posed to  them — that  is,  for  the  last  two  months 
and  more— the  decision  of  the  campaign  has  really 
lain  in  Poland. 

That  is  a  point  which  has  been  reiterated  so 
regularly  in  these  pages  that  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  bring  it  forward  again ;  but  I  do  so  because  it  is 
all-important  to  a  comprehension  of  the  fate  of 
Europe  in  this  great  struggle. 

We  saw  last  week  what  the  Germans  had  done 
to  counter  the  great  Russian  combined  movement 
against  their  country. 

On  Plan  X  is  the  outline  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness. From  the  Vistula  to  the  German  frontier 
the  Russians  had  driven  the  Austro-German 
forces  back,  the  Russians  perpetually  increasing 
in  number,  the  Austro-Germans  remaining  (save 
for  losses)  about  two  million  of  men.  This  went  on 
for  four  weeks,  from  about  October  20  to  about 
November  16.  The  Russian  cavalry  crossed  the 
River  Warta,  and  some  of  their  advanced  raiders 
even  crossed  the  frontier  itself.  The  threat  upon 
the  all-important  wealthy  and  industrial  corner  of 
Upper  Silesia  (marked  "  A  "  upon  the  sketch  map 
and  shaded)  was  becoming  acute  when  General  Von 
Hindenburg,  using  the  railways  behind  the  German 
frontier  to  transport  his  men,  swung  a  great  mass 
of  them  right  round  to  the  north  (as  along  the 
arrow)  and  appeared  upon  the  weak  Russian 
right  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Warta  Rivers. 
In  other  words,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  Rus- 
sians was  at  B,  B,  B,  in  the  South — beginning  the 
investment  of  Cracow,  threatening  the  important 
corner  of  Upper  Silesia,  where  the  three  Empires 
meet  and  approaching  the  passes  of  the  Carpa- 
thians for  a  raid  on  Hungary — while  it  was  leaving 
only  weaker  bodies  at  C^  and  especially  at  the 
extreme  end  at  C^  on  the  north,  Von  Hindenburg 
came  out  suddenly  in  very  great  force  (about  ten 
army  corps)  at  D,  between  the  River  Vistula  and 
the  River  Warta,  and  was,  of  course,  wholly 
superior  in  that  region  to  the  small  Russian  forces 
opposed  to  him. 

Von  Hindenburg,  then,  had  got  that  great  mass 
up  to  D  by  using  the  railways  and  bringing  tliem 
up  from  the  south  behind  the  German  frontier.  His 
object  in  this  surprise  was  to  push  back  the  Rus- 
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sians  in  the  north  past  the  line  Lowicz-Lodz  until 
he  again  threatened  Warsaw;  and  the  German 
idea  was  that,  in  view  of  such  peril  to  its  right,  the 
whole  Russian  line  would  fall  back  and  the  great 
masses  at  B,  B,  B,  in  the  south  would  give  up  their 
attempt  to  invade  Upper  Silesia  (A),  would  aban- 
don the  investment  of  Cracow,  would  give  up  their 
attempts  at  raiding  Hungary  over  the  Carpathians 
^from  New  Sandec,  Dukla,  Sanok — places  at  the 
root  of  the  passes  over  the  mountains),  and  would 
mass  back  all  their  troops  towards  the  north  in  an 
attempt  to  save  Russian  Poland — especially  its 
capital,  Warsaw.  TheGermansby  suddenly  striking 
thus  in  from  the  north  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Warta  at  D,  hoped  to  relieve  the  increasing 
Russian  pressure  against  the  front  Czestochowa- 
Cracow,  which  threatened  Upper  Silesia  with 
ruin— for  we  must  always  remember  what  the  Rus- 
sian and  German  commanders  never  forget,  that 
an  invasion  in  force  of  Upper  Silesia  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  for  Germany.  Von  Hindenburg's 
fine  move  was  further  based  upon  this  considera- 
tion :  that  while  he  could  swing  round  with  his  ten 
army  corps  to  the  north  by  the  use  of  an  admirable 
and  intact  railway  system  behind  the  German 
frontier,  his  opponent  had  in  all  that  vast  space 
but  three  lines,  only  two  of  these  double-lines,  all 
three  divergent,  and  all  three  rendered  useless  for 
the  moment  by  the  Germans  during  their  retire- 
ment from  Warsaw.    Re  could  swing  round  in  four 


days.  They  could  not  concentrate  from  south  to 
north  in  ten.  He  hoped  thoroughly  to  defeat  C^ 
C2  in  the  north  before  the  southern  reinforcements 
from  B,  B,  B,  could  possibly  come  up. 

Now,  it  is  apparent  that,  like  every  other 
military  effort,  and  especially  like  every  military 
effort  dependent  upon  surprise,  speed  was  here  the 
most  essential  factor.  It  was  the  business  of  the 
Germans,  appearing  thus  unexpectedly  at  D  in 
the  north,  to  press  on  to  Warsaw  with  the  utmost 
speed.  They  knew  that  the  Russians  could 
always,  if  they  could  manage  to  get  time,  bring 
up  reinforcements  from  the  interior ;  not  from  the 
south  at  B,  B,  B  to  the  weakening  of  their  southern 
forces,  but  fresh  troops  from  the  depots  in  the  east 
at  Warsaw  and  behind  it.  These  reinforcements 
would  make  the  Russians,  even  in  the  northern 
field  where  they  had  hitherto  been  weak,  become 
strong. 

•Further,  Hindenburg  knew  (and  this  is  very; 
important)  that  the  three  Russian  bodies,  the  com- 
paratively small  one  in  the  North  C^,  the  compara- 
tively smail  one  in  the  centre  CS  and  the  very 
large  one  B,  B,  B  in  the  south,  depended  upon 
three  separate  lines  of  communication;  which  I 
have  marked  on  the  map  with  the  numbers  1,  2, 
and  3.  The  first  one  goes  through  Warsaw,  the 
second  through  Ivangorod,  and  the  third  througli 
Lemberg  and  so  to  Kiev  in  South  Russia. 

.This  meant  that  the  northern  body,  which  w^ 
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being  attacked  by  the  Germans  (C^)  could  get  its 
reinforcements  without  seriously  disturbing  the 
middle  or  the  southern  body  if  only  it  could  gain 
time.  The  southern  body  B,  B,  B  would  not  fall 
back  (and  so  relieve  Upper  Silesia  from  the  threat 
of  invasion)  unless  the  northern  bodies  (C^,  C^) 
•were  so  badly  beaten  by  the  Germans,  lefore  rein- 
forcements could  reach  these  northern  bodies,  that 
they  should  be  pushed  right  back  upon  Warsaw 
and  thus  expose  all  the  flank  of  the  southern 
ftrmies,  B,  B,  B. 

One  may  put  it  in  one  sentence  by  saying  that 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Russian  northern  bodies, 
C^  and  C^,  thus  suddenly  attacked  by  forces  enor- 
mously greater  than  their  own,  to  play  entirely  for 
time. 

If  C2  especially  could  hold  the  Germans  just 
long  enough  to  get  its  reinforcements  up  from  the 
cast  along  its  own  line  of  communication  (1),  and 
just  long  enough  to  keep  the  enemy  out  of  the 
great  towns  Lodz  and  Warsaw,  all  anxiety  would 
be  removed  from  the  main  southern  army  of 
Russia  B,  B,  B  upon  the  front  Czestochowa-Cra- 
cow  and  beyond ;  the  small  bodies  operating  to  pass 
the  Carpathians  from  Dukla,  Sandec,  etc.,  and 
then  to  reach  the  Hungarian  plain  beyond  the 
mountains  would  also  be  at  ease,  and,  above  all, 
the  original  plan  of  marching  upon  Upper  Silesia 
- — A — could  be  continued. 

But  if  the  northern  Russian  bodies  a,t  C^ 
allowed  themselves  to  be  badly  beaten  so  that  D, 
the  unexpected  German  mass,  could  march  rapidly 
on  Warsaw:  and  if  this  disaster  should  occur 
before  C^  could  get  up  his  reserves  along  line  of 
communications  (1),  then  the  central  body  C^,  and 
after  that  the  large  southern  Russian  bodies  at 
B,  B,  B  would  be  successively  in  peril  upon  their 


flanks,  and  the  attempt  to  invade  Upper  Silesia 
would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

Now,  in  this  effort  upon  the  north  at  C^  to 
gain  time,  and  to  hold  up  the  German  invaders  at 
I)  while  their  own  reinforcements  were  arriving, 
the  Russians  had  one  obstacle  to  make  use  of, 
which,  properly  handled,  might  prove  of  the 
utmost  value.  This  obstacle  was  a  river  called  the 
Bzura. 

This  river  rises  not  far  west  of  the  great  town 
of  Lodz,  passes  through  Leczyca,  runs  nearly  due 
east  till  it  reaches  and  passes  through  Lowicz,  and 
then  falls  into  the  broad  Vistula  rather  more  than 
half-way  from  Warsaw  to  Plock. 

This  river,  the  Bzura,  is  quite  a  small  stream 
in  ils  upper  part,  and  has  no  very  serious  obstacles 
(so  far  as  width  and  depth  are  concerned),  even  in 
its  lower  reaches.  There  are  fords  everywhere. 
But  it  has,  like  many  of  the  minor  Polish 
rivers,  one  very  important  characteristic  for 
use  in  a  campaign,  which  is  that  great 
stretches  of  it  on  both  hanks  are  a  7nass  of  marsh. 
These  bad  lands  stretch  for  several  miles  upon 
either  side  of  the  stream,  and,  though  frequently 
interspersed  with  drier  patches  and  cultivated 
land,  are  passable  to  large  forces  only  where  artifi- 
cial causeways  have  been  made.  For  you  cannot 
throw  pontoons  across  a  marsh.  This  belt 
of  marsh  in  the  case  of  the  Bzura  is  rather 
more  than  60  miles  long,  and  once  the  Rus- 
sians had  determined  to  use  it  as  their  main 
defensive  obstacle  whereby  to  gain  time  against 
the  German  advance,  the  whole  strategic  interest 
of  what  followed  was  to  see  how  far  this  blocking  of 
the  German  advance  by  the  marshes  of  the  Upper 
Bzura  (they  are  continued  along  the  course  of  a 
small  western  tributary)  would  succeed. 
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The  Germans  had  come  about  50  miles  across  It  is  very  important  in   connection  with    all 

their  frontier  from  Thorn.     They  had  driven  in    this  to  remember  that  if  the  Russians  can  hold  the 
the  weaker  Russian  forces  opposed  to  them,  and    Germans  along  the  line  of  the  Bzura,  they  not  only 


had  thus  achieved  what  they  themselves  describe 
as  "  the  victory  of  Kutno."  It  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  they  would  be  held  up  or  not  by  the 
defensive  line  the  Russians  had  chosen :  and  as  the 
event  seems,  at  the  moment  of  writing  this  (Tues- 
day evening,  November  24th),  it  looks  very  much 
as  though  the  Russians  had  succeeded  in  holding 
up  the  Germans  upon  this  line  of  marsh,  had  saved 
the  great  town  of  Lodz,  and  had  prevented  a 
further  advance  upon  Warsaw.  It  looks,  in  other 
words,  as  though  the  Russians  had  successfully 
brought  in  the  factor  of  time  in  their  favour,  and 


protect  Lodz  and  Warsaw — which  have  little  more 
than  a  political  significance — but  they  also  occupy 
the  mass  of  the  German  forces.  These  have  now 
penetrated  far  from  their  good  railway  system  into 
the  heart  of  Poland.  They  cannot  swing  back 
again  to  the  south  to  defend  Silesia,  save  with 
great  delay :  and  at  the  gates  of  Silesia  the  great 
Russian  force  in  the  south  is  free  to  attack  the 
moment  it  feels  itself  relieved  from  any  anxiety 
about  the  north  and  about  the  situation  between 
Lodz  and  Lowicz. 

That,  then,  is  the  sitaiation  in  Poland  at  the 


as  though,  while  the  marshes  of  the  Upper  Bzura    moment  I  write — the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Novcm- 
.were  detaining  the  German  advance,  Russian  rein-     '— "''^'-     -- ^  --  •    i^  -^  i  ^  .i  .     rv. 

forcements  had  come  up  from  the  east — notfromtlie 
sotith,  and  therefore  not  vjeakening  the  south — 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  further  success  upon  the 
part  of  the  invaders. 

We  have  the  right  to  base  such  a  conjecture 


ber  24th — so  far  as  we  can  judge  it  by  the  official 
reports,  which  do  not  carry  us,  of  course,  beyond 
last  Sunday. 

The  German  advance  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Warta  was  successfully  sudden,  made  in  very 
great  force,   pushed  the  weaker  Rxissian  forces 


upon  two  significant  sentences  in  the  official  com-  there  before  it  quite  50  miles,  permitted  the  Ger- 

mimiques  of  either  party.      The  Russian  official  mans  to  register  the  whole  movement  as  a  success, 

communique,  while  telling  us  vaguely    that  the  and  even  to  call  it  the  Victory  of  Kutno.      But 

news  is  good,  gives  us  the  particular  news  (1)  that  once  more  the  Germans  would  seem  to  have  failed 

the  Grermans  have    attempted  (and    presumably  in  their  strategical  object  (it  is  the  third  time  they 

failed)  to  "  force  the  causeway  leading  to  the  town  have  done  so!)  which  was    the  arresting    of  the 


of  Piontek,"  and  (2)  that  they  have  in  part  fallen 
back  on  a  line  of  villages  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
marshes.  Now,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  only 
large  causeway  across  the  marshes  is  that  same 
causeway    which    leads    to    Piontek.    The    bad 


pressure  m  the  south  against  Silesia.  And 
the  reason  they  have  not  succeeded  in  this 
object  would  seem  to  have  been  that  the 
Russians,  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  Bzura  marshes, 
have  found   time,    in  spite  of  the  ruin  of  the 


ground  stretches  due  west  along  the  Middle  and    Polish  railways,  to  bring  up  reinforcements  from 


behind  Warsaw  and  to  check  the  invasion.  So  long 
as  it  is  checked  it  is  not  very  material  whether  it  is 
driven  back  and  pursued  or  no.  So  long  as  it  is 
checked  the  great  mass  in  the  south  is  free  to 
threaten  the  industrial  corner  of  Silesia,  which  is 
essential  to  modern  Germany,  and  the  occupation 

"the 


Upper  Bzura  from  Lowicz  for  a  matter  of  60  miles 
Jind  more,  as  I  have  said;  and  in  all  this  stretch 
(which  forms  a  sort  of  moat  in  front  of  the 
Russian  position)  the  only  artificial  bridge  is 
this  in  front  of  Piontek.  If,  therefore,  the  in- 
vaders have  failed  to  force  the  causeway  and   to 

establish  a  bridge-head  beyond  it,  and  if  tlie  Rus-  of  which  would  turn,  as  we  saw  last  week, 
sian  official  communique  is  right  in  saying  that  eastern  defences  of  the  German  Empire, 
they  now  occupy  a  line  of  villages  beyond  the  It  is  not  worth  while  making  a  rough  sketch  of 
marsh,  it  looks  as  though  the  trick  had  been  done,  the  position  in  Eastern  Prussia.  It  may  easily  be 
and  as  though  the  German  invasion  had  been  held  understood  from  what  has  already  been  said.  Hin- 
up  until  a  sufficient  reinforcement  could  reach  the  denburg  did  not  concentrate  his  400,000  men 
Russians  along  this  northern  front.  For  although  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Warta  without  in 
the  railways  between  Warsaw  and  Lowicz  have  some  degree  weakening  East  Prussia,  and  there 
been  as  thoroughly  destroyed  during  the  German  has  been  a  corresponding  though  slow  advance  of 
retreat  as  the  reports  tell  us,  yet  there  are  strong    the  Russians  in  that  region.  We  shall  have  in  that 


depots  at  Warsaw  itself,  and  Warsaw  is  not  four 
^ays  good  marching  from  the  defensive  line. 

We  must,  however,  remember  a  modification 
in  all  this,  which  is  that  the  western  end  of  the 


deadlock  very  much  what  we  shall  have  with  regard 
to  the  deadlock  in  the  West,  that  is,  in  France. 
If  the  Russians  in  Poland  are  sufficiently  success- 
ful really  to  threaten  the  frontiers  of  the  German 


marshes,  say,  between  A  and  B— all  that  lies  be-  Empire,  it  will  be  an  imperative  necessity  for  the 

yond  the  position  of  the  town  called  Lencysca— is  rulers  of  that  Empire  to  recall  the  mass  of  their 

much  less  formidable  than  the  lower,  eastern,  part  troops  to  the  defensive  lines  of  the  garrisons  along 

between  Lencysca  and  Lowicz.    This  eastern  part  the  Oder ;  and  when  they  do  this  they  will  have  to 

the  Germans  have  apparently  negotiated  in  some  abandon  or  weaken  all  the  "  frills  "  that  do  not 

places,  and  it  looks  as  though  some  part  of  their  regard  the  safety  of  the  "heart."    They  will  have 

forces  were  already  in  the  situation  C  D.  But  that  to  fall  back  from  Eastern  Prussia  precisely  as  they 

18  of  no  advantage  to  them  if  the  masses  of  their  will  have  to  fall  back  from  Belgium, 
forces  are  still  at  E,  E,  E,  E  on  the  wrong  side  of  But  while  we  axe  talking  in  this  strain  let  us 

•the  main  belt  of  the  marsh,  and  if  they  have  failedto  remember  that  the  converse  is  also  true.     If  the 


force  their  way  over  by  means  of  the  causeway  into 
Piontek.  It  is  no  use  getting  behind  a  flank  unless 
your  centre  can  advance  and  hold  the  enemy :  and 
indeed,  the  Russian  advices  give  one  the  impres- 
iBion  that,  up  to  last  Sunday,  at  anj  rate,  all  the 
country  to  the  north-west  of  Lodz  and  upon  the 
Upper  Bzura  was  being  pressed  through  by  the 
^Russians.  •' 


Q* 


campaign  in  Poland  goes  against  the  Russians 
after  all,  then  not  only  will  the  deadlock  in  the 
West  be  maintained,  but  it  may  be  turned  into  a' 
strong  German  counter-offensive  by  the  bringing 
over  thither  of  reinforcements  from  the  East :  anS^ 
not  only  will  the  Eastern  Prussia  deadlock  be 
maintained,  but  German  reinforcements  sent  thero 
also  might  threaten  the  line  of  the  Niemen, 
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Another  theatre  of  war  in  the  East  which  has 
not  been  recently  mentioned  in  these  notes,  and 
which  has  again  become  of  importance,  is  that  of 
the  frontier  between  the  Austro  -  Hungarian 
Empire  and  Servia.  The  latter  country  has  now 
been  invaded  in  force  by  an  Austro-Hungarian 
army,  and  to  that  invasion  I  will  next  turn. 

THE    NEW    CAMPAIGN    AGAINST 
SERVIA. 

The  Austrian  Army  has  recently,  for  the  first 
time,  detached  a  very  formidable  body  of  men,  in- 
cluding presumably  numbers  of  the  new  levies,  for 
action  in  strength  across  the  Servian  frontier.  We 
have  here  two  things  to  consider :  first,  what  Aus- 
tria is  now  doing  in  Servia,  and  next,  why  she  is 
doing  it.  In  the  answer  to  the  second  question 
you  get  the  chance  of  making  a  strategical  judg- 
ment and  a  political  judgment  as  well. 

As  to  the  first  question :  what  Austria  is  doing. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  Austria  deter- 
mined, with  a  strategic  object  perfectly  clear  and 
so  reasonable  as  to  be  obvious,  to  concentrate  the 
great  mass  of  her  forces  upon  the  Galician  front 
and  to  organise  them  for  an  invasion  through  the 
south  of  Russian  Poland,  which  should  hold  up  the 
Russian  effort  and  throw  into  confusion  the  still 
incomplete  Russian  mobilisation.  As  we  know, 
that  Austrian  attempt  failed.  It  failed  because 
Russian  mobilisation  was  quicker  than  Berlin  and 
Vienna  had  allowed  for,  and  also  because  the 
highly  composite  and  largely  disaffected  second 
army  of  Austria  went  to  pieces  in  front  of  Lem- 
berg. 


But,  meanwhile,  Austria's  plan  being  thus 
simple  and  sound,  connoted  no  waste  of  effort  else- 
where. The  only  direction  from  which  any  annoy- 
ance to  the  Dual  Monarchy  could  come,  other  than 
from  Russia,  was  the  Servian  border ;  and  Austria 
detached  for  the  watching  of  that  border  and  for 
the  prevention  of  a  raid  across  it,  a  sufficient,  but 
only  just  sufficient,  body  of  men.  This  body  watch- 
ing the  frontier  was  heavily  harassed  by  the  Ser- 
vians, and  the  incidents  of  this  military  policy  upon 
Servia's  part  come  to  us  in  the  shape  of  descrip- 
tions of  Servian  victories,  more  or  less  highly 
coloured.  Meanwhile,  this  harassing  policy  upon 
the  part  of  Servia,  though  it  was  incapable  of  pene- 
trating deeply  into  the  enemy's  country,  did  cost 
the  Austrians  a  great  deal  in  men,  and  when  I 
come  at  the  end  of  this  article  to  deal  with  the 
Austrian  losses,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  holding  of 
the  Servian  border  was  very  expensive.  Still, 
upon  the  whole,  the  price  being  paid,  the  policy 
was  successful. 

Sarajevo,  for  instance,  the  chief  town  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  is  only  forty  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  frontier.  It  is  not  a  week's 
march  from  any  part  of  the  Montenegrin  and  Ser- 
vian frontier,  which  lies  round  it,  yet  it  was  quietly 
used  for  the  trial  of  the  Crown  Prince's  assassins 
in  the  very  height  of  the  war  and  was  never  seri- 
ously threatened. 

About  a  month  ago  this  simple  and  even  obvious 
plan  of  concentrating  the  Austrian  forces  for  one 
main  effort  in  the  north  against  Russia  and 
merely  liolding  the  Servian  border  on  the  south, 
was  changed.  The  Austrians  gathered  great  bodies 
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of  troops  and  proposed  the  invasion  of  Scrvia  in 
force.  To-day  that  invasion  has  taken  a  consider- 
able extension;  the  Servian  march  is  everywhere 
strongly  held,  and  the  invaders  are  still  apparently 
pushing  forward.  As  to  why  this  1  as  been  done 
we  will  turn  in  a  moment,  but  let  lu  first  appre- 
ciate exactly  what  it  means  upon  the  map. 

Scrvia,  like  all  the  Balkan  region,  is  a  mass  of 
mountains  all  tangled  together  in  extraordinary 
confusion,  but  a  certain  plan  is  discoverable  in  this 
chaos,  and  may  be  expressed  upon  the  accompany- 
ing map.  It  will  there  be  seen  that  to  the  general 
mountain  mass  there  are  three  exceptions;  first, 
tlie  merely  hilly  and  in  places  flat  country  along 
the  Danube  and  Lower  Drina  to  the  north-west  of 
the  State,  of  which  district  Belgrade,  the  capital, 
is  the  chief  town  at  one  end,  Sabatz  the  chief  tovvn 
at  the  other,  while,  up  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
themselves,  at  the  end  of  the  less  wild  country,  and 
forming  a  fairly  equilateral  triangle  with  two  other 
towns,  is  the  highland  town  of  V aljevo.  Such  is 
the  first  and  largest  "  open  "  district  of  Servia. 

Next  you  have  the  long  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Morava,  which  is  the  backbone  of  the  State,  and 
round  which  historic  Servia  has  grown  up.      It 
cuts  its  trench  through  the  mountains  from  Avhat 
used  to  be,  before  the  late  Balkan  war,  the  extreme 
southern  limits  of  independent  Servia.      On    its 
course,  in  one  of  the  upper  river  flats,  but  a  little 
off  the  main  river  and  upon  an  eastern  tributary, 
lies  the  old  capital  of  Nish;  and  it  is  by  this  same 
valley  of  Nish  that  the  great  international  railway 
goes,  and  the  international  road  which  preceded  it. 
Up  that  tributary  upon  which  Nish   stands,    a 
tributary  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  town,  goes 
not  only  the  railway  to  Sofia,  the  capital  of  Bul- 
garia, just  over  the  water-shed,  but  also  the  road 
by  which  access  has  alwavs  been  given  from  the 
middle  Danube  valley  to  Constantinople.    Finallv 
there  is  a  narrow  but  still  open  valley,  tributarv 
to  the  Morava  from  the  west,  which  is  the  valley  of 
the  "  second  "  or  "  Galicza  "  Morava.     This  dis- 
trict has  no  considerable  town,  but  at  its  head,  iust 
in  the  chiei  knot  of  the  northern  mountains,  staiids 
Cucak  or  Tchatchak,  separated  by  the  water-shed 
and  a  mountain  ridge  from  Valjevo.    There  are  40 
or  50  miles  of  mountains  between  the  two  towns. 

Now.  it  is  the  immediate  Austrian  object  to 
occupy  that  north-eastern  open  and  hilly  district  re- 
presented bv  the  triangle  Sabatz,  Valjevo,  Belo-rade 
and  in  this  first  object  they  have  largely  succeeded.' 
There  has  been  heavy  fighting,  but  no  decisive  action 
Ihe  Austrians  have  pushed  in  bodies  of  men  far 
superior  in  numbers  to  those  which  the  Servians  could 
put  against  them,  and  the  Servians  have  withdrawn 
before  Uns  invasion  to  a  limit  represented  rouo-hly 
by  the  dot  ed  line  of  the  water-she^l  upon  the  sketch 
"'^^       What  the  invaders  propose  now  to  do  we 


map. 


cannot  of  course  tell ;  but  I  suggest  that  tliey  will 
endeavour  to  seize  the  passes  between  the  northern 
hilly  and  open  country  of  which  Yaljevo  is  the  head 
town  and  the  sources  of  the  Galicza  Morava,  and  so 
push  down  the  valley  of  that  tributary  towards  the 
main  Morava  'X'alley,  Nish,  and  the  heart  of  tha 
State.  It  is  obvious  tlxat  the  Servian  resistance  to 
be  opposed  to  such  a  plan  v.ill  be  most  severe  and 
most  efficacious  in  those  same  passes  over  the  rido-e 
and  in  the  upper  gorges  of  the  Galicza. 

If,  then,  this  is  what  the  Austrians  have  dono 
in  their  new  move,  what  does  that  move  mean  ? 
What  is  their  object  strategically  and  politically  iu 
making  it  ? 

Here  we  must  remember  that  Turkey  has  come 
into  the  game,  and  we  must  further  remember  that 
Austria's  actions  are  dictated  from  Berlin.  If  there 
is  one  thing  strategically  clearer  than  another  in  all 
these  Eastern  movements,  it  is  that  the  armies  of 
the  dual  monarchies  not  only  have  no  independent 
plan,  but  are  not  even  working  on  a  combined  i:)laii 
with  the  Germans.  They  are  acting  under  a  plan 
directly  German  in  composition  and  changed  to  suit 
the  convenience,  or  to  follow  the  conclusions,  of 
Berlin.  Well,  it  is  a  feature  in  the  present  phase 
of  the  universal  war  that  Berlin  counts  very  heavily 
upon  its  new  Turkisli  support. 

It  has  probably  exaggerated  the  value  of  that 
support  in  every  department.-  It  has  probably 
exaggerated  it  upon  the  Egyptian  frontier,  and  it  ha? 
probably  exaggerated  it  in  the  Balkans— but  this  is 
only  conjecture,  and  conjecture  which  the  future  may 
prove  wrong.  _  What  is  certain  is  that  the  Austrian 
movement  against  Servia  in  such  force — and,  what 
is  more,  at  such  an  expense  to  her  strength 
elsewhere  against  Bussia  —  particularly  at  the 
expense  of  her  defensi\e  power  in  the  Carpathians 
and  her  policy  to  save  the  Hungarian  plain  from 
raids— is  a  Prussian  conception  ;  ordered  in  com- 
bination with  expected  help  from  Turkey.  There 
is  here  some  idea — probably  too  large  a  one  and  too 
vague  a  one— of  ultimately  controlling  the  Balkans 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  by  jjiercing  and 
holding  a  way  right  down  to  the  vEgeau  Sea.  'J'ho 
main  railway  thither  from  the  Danube  also  follows 
the  Morava  Valley,  branching  off  from  the  Con- 
stantinople railway  just  below  "Nish.  It  is  just  one 
of  those  great  vague  pohtical  schemes,  suited  to  the 
map  rather  than  to  the  true  landscape  of  reality, 
that  Prussia  has  formed  for  a  generation  past. 

To  sum  up,  one  may  conclude,  I  think,  that  the 
advance  into  Servia,  strategically  bad,  is  essentially 
political ;  and  that  its  political  plan  Is  basad  upon 
an  exaggeration  of  ^^■hat  the  new  Turkish  ally- 
perhaps  also  on  what  Bulgaria— can  do  in  the  south. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  only  to  watch  the  next 
phase  of  the  Invasion  of  Servia  and  to  see  whether 
the  new  Austrian  armies  are  held  up  upon  the  first 
ridge  of  the  mountains  or  succeed  In  crosslnof  it. 


THE    CONTRAST    IN    STRENGTH. 


THE     AUSTROHUNGARIAN 

,  I  will  conclude  my  notes  this  vreek  bv  continu- 
\IVZT"\T.I^  '^'  ^VPP^^  ^^  ^'-'  «nd  Seal  ng 

nVs^y.  ^''''  '^'  '"^^^"^^^  ^"r^pi>-  ^^  -^"^tria^ 

.  If  we' turn  to  the  total  available  supply  of  men 
in  Austria-Hungary  and  use  the  sameVrocedTre 
which  we  apply  to  Germany,  we  shall  discover  thlt 


SUPPLY      OF    MEN. 


the  severity  of  the  Austrian  losses  is  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  Germans,  and  that  the  propor- 
tionate reserve  which  the  Dual  Monarchy  can  brinf» 
against  us  for  the  future  is  less.  ° 

We  foun'd  for  Germany,  the  birth-rate  of 
which  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  which  are  not 
sensibly  different  from  that  of  her  Ally,  a  maxi- 
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niuni  of  11,000,000  men  of  useful  military  age. 
Germany  has  about  68  men  to  Austria-Hungary's 
62— counting  in  the  latter  the  population  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  That  proportion  is  as  17  to  13, 
or,  again,  where  Germany  can  produce  11,000,000 
Austria  can  produce  not  quite  8| — to  be  accurate 
8.41. 

The  composition  of  the  Austrian  regular 
forces  is  both  complicated  and  diverse ;  the  forma- 
tions of  the  reserve  have  not  the  simple  and  local 
connection  with  the  active  army  that  is  found  in 
either  the  German  or  the  French  systems.  There 
is  included,  for  instance,  an  imperfectly-trained 
militia,  which  is  reinforced  by  regular  artillery. 
There  are  bodies  of  cavalry  also,  like  our  own, 
which  are  not  exactly  regular  cavalry,  and  yet 
have  so  excellent  a  tradition,  and  are  so  trained 
as  nearly  to  count  with  the  first  line.  But  if  we 
estimate  the  total  number  of  men  which  the  Aus- 
trians  put  into  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  at  2,000,000  or  a  little  under,  v.e  shall  not  be 
very  wide  of  the  mark.  If  their  regular  armies 
thus  produced  at  the  first  mobilisation  had 
alone  suffered  the  casualties  mentioned  in  the 
following  estimate,  they  would  have  ceased 
to  exist,  but,  of  course,  these  casualties  have 
fallen  upon  far  larger  bodies  than  the  troops 
first  put  into  the  field.  They  cover  the 
whole  first  three  months  of  the  war,  and 
include  the  casualties  of  new  levies  and  ultimately 
reserve  formations,  which  were  rapidly  gathered 
upon  the  first  news  of  the  first  defeats.  Let  us 
say  that  Austria  has  so  far  raised  and  trained 
sufficiently  to  put  into  the  field  8,000,000.  She 
would  still,  upon  the  analogy  of  the  German  num- 
bers, and  allowing  for  the  men  that  must  l>e  left 
at  home  to  "  run  the  country  "  and  the  inefficient 
that  do  not  pass  the  doctor,  have  some  2h  million 
or  perhaps  more  nearly  three  million  to  draw  upon. 
With  8.4  as  the  number  of  her  millions  between 
21  and  45,  with  1.7  as  a  deduction  for  inefficients, 
and  1,000,000  as  a  minimum  in  a  country  largely 
agricultural  to  be  further  deducted  for  non-mili- 
tary service,  you  still  have  3.7  million  available 
for  training.  Thus,  on  account  of  Austria's  origin- 
ally smaller  army,  we  fir.d  the  paradox  that,  in 
spite  of  her  inferior  population,  she  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  untrained  reserve  to  call  upon  for 
the  future  than  has  Germany.  She  can  also,  of 
course,  if  she  chooses,  do  what  Germany  may  be 
driven  to  do,  unwise  as  it  is,  and  summon  the  boys 
that  are  not  of  age.  It  is  this  large  reserve  in 
Austria  vv'hich  probably  accounts  for  the  new 
armies,  especially  for  the  one  that  has  appeared 
upon  the  Servian  border,  concerning  the  action  of 
which  I  have  dealt  with  above. 

In  closing,  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  no  mere  numerical  calculation  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  forces  is  sufficient  unless  we  bear  in 
mind  the  curiously  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
population  in  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Out  of  some 
52,000,000  or  {perhaps  a  trifle  more,  only 
12,000,000  are  the  German-speaking  population 
which  rcallv  has  its  heart  in  this  war,  and  of  those 
12,000,000  only  10,000,000  will  be  in  one  group; 
the  remaining  2,000,000  are  scattered  in  Hungary. 
Hungary,  again,  though  quite  at  one  with  her 
partner  in  fearing  the  danger  of  Russian  power, 
only  counts  10,000,000  Hungarians  proper,  that 
is,  Magyar-speaking.  I'he  northern  group  of 
Slav-speaking  subjects  of  Austria  are  Catholic,  and 
therefore     largely    detached    from    the    general 


Slavonic  movement,  but  they  are  strongly  anti- 
German,  and  they  number  eight  million.  Tho 
Polish  population  is,  on  the  whole,  sympathetic 
with  Austria,  or  at  least  lukewarm.  But  it  is 
bitterly  anti-German  and  especially  anti-Prussian. 
It  counts  five  million.  The  Ruthenian  population 
is  Russian  in  sentiment  for  \l\e  most  part,  and  it 
counts  3,000,000;  while,  when  we  count  the  more 
or  less  disaffected  Slavs  of  the  south,  and  the  cer- 
tainly disaffected  Latin-speaking  elements  of  the 
south,  the  Roumanians  who  are  upon  the  whole 
also  disaffected,  and  who  inhabit  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  what  is  politically  Hungary,  we  get  another 
six  million ;  nearly  a  million  and  a-half  true  Ser- 
vians, orthodox  in  religion,  further  weaken  this 
conglomeration. 

One  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  the  weakness 
of  this  service  consists  not  only  in  its  extraordi- 
narily diverse  character,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  a 
good  half  of  it  is  more  or  less  disaffected.  Its  two 
principal  nuclei,  German  and  Magjar,  are  in  per- 
petual latent  conflict,  and  something  like  one- 
quarter,  or  at  any  rate  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  actively  desires  the  defeat  of  the  armies  in 
which  it  is  compelled  to  serve. 

THE    AUSTRIAN    CASUALTIES. 

An  estimate  of  Austro-Hungarian  casualties 
cannot  be  based  upon  such  good  evidence  as  that 
which  allowed  us  to  estimate  the  losses  of  their 
Allies.  To  begin  with,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  has  not  published  quite  such  full  lists. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  forces  are  not  homogene- 
ous, and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  policy  pursued 
by  their  Government  of  restricting  news  upon  this 
head. 

A  document  has,  however,  reached  England 
(and  was  published  in  the  Morning  Post  last  week) 
which  bears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and 
gives  us  results  very  much  what  we  should  expect 
upon  the  analogy  of  the  German  losses.  Upon  the 
basis  of  this  it  is  possible  to  make  a  tolerable  esti- 
mate. 

There  are  three  fields  upon  which  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army  has  been  employed — excluding 
the  ca,valry  (and  probably  not  a  little  of  the  in- 
fantry) which  has  been  lent  to  the  Germans  in  the 
West,  and  excluding  also  the  heavy  artillery  which 
is  known  to  have  been  lent  to  the  Germans  in  the 
West.     These  three  fields  are  (1)  the  Servian  front, 

(2)  the  comparatively  small  operations  in  the 
Middle  Carpathians  and  over  into  Bukovina,  and 

(3)  the  main  Galician  field,  including  action  in 
South  Poland,  where  the  bulk  of  the  armies  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  has  been  employed. 

In  the  first  of  these  fields,  the  Servian,  the 
number  of  killed,  officers  and  men,  admitted  up 
to  November  1st,  is  38,438.  A  fair  test  of  the 
accuracy  of  these  figures  is  afforded  by  the  pro- 
portion the  officers  bear  to  the  men ;  not  quite  800 
officers  to  rather  over  37,000  men.  The  same 
truth  which  was  brought  forward  with  regard  to 
German  casualties  applies  here:  the  numbers 
given  up  to  November  1st,  being  drawn  from  lists 
published  a  couple  of  days  after,  are  almost  cer- 
tainly imperfect,  that  is,  there  are  almost  cer- 
tainly a  larger  number  of  killed  on  this  front  than 
can  have  been  duly  registered  in  so  very  brief  a 
delay  after  the  last  date  given.  But  it  will  serve 
to  keep  our  estimate  within  the  mark — always  a 
desirable  thing— if  we  accept  tlicse  figures  only, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  add  to  them. 
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We  start,  therefore,  on  this  Servian  front 
with  the  total  figure  38,438  killed.  To  these  the 
Austrian  lists  add  92,955  wounded  and  17,205 
missing,  making  in  all  110,160  casualties  beyond 
the  killed.  Now  we  have  here  exactly  the  same 
phenomenon  that  we  found  in  the  German  lists, 
and  it  is  just  what  we  should  expect.  Even  allow- 
ing for  every  one  of  the  missing  to  be  a  wounded 
man  (which  is  ridiculous),  we  have  a  proportion 
of  wounded  to  killed  altogether  too  small  to  be 
credible.  But  this  is  not  due  to  any  deliberate  falsi- 
fication of  figures;  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  com- 
manding officers  can  be  and  are  much  more  careful, 
after  a  difficult  and  chaotic  moment,  in  numbering 
their  dead  than  in  numbering  their  wounded ;  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  at  first  only  the  graver  cases 
of  wounded  would  be  reported.  One  is  perfectly 
safe  in  allowing  but  one  man  killed  out  of  every 
ten  total  casualties.  Such  is  about  the  proportion 
sufiered,  for  instance,  by  the  British  forces  during 
the  recent  exceedingly  heavy  fighting  in  Flanders. 
But  for  the  sake  of  keeping  our  estimate  well 
within  the  mark,  let  us  take  a  multiple,  not  of  ten, 
but  of  eight.  This  would  give  us  for  38,438  killed 
a  total  casualty  list  of  307,504.  Let  us  again,  for 
the  sake  of  being  vnthin  the  mark,  scale  that  down 
to  a  round  300,000,  and  say  that  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Armies  on  their  Servian  front  have  lost 
300,000  men.  Unless  the  figures  of  the  killed 
given  in  the  of&cial  lists  are  exaggerated — ^which  is 
so  unlikely  as  to  be  morally  impossible — that  figure 
of  300,000  is  certain  to  be  very  far  below  the  truth ; 
but  we  will  leave  it  at  that. 

Now  turn  to  the  Galician  field,  where  very 
much  larger  forces  were  employed.  We  have 
here  a  total  loss  admitted  of  752,756  ofiicers  and 
men  up  to  November  1st  last,  and  here  again  we 
have  exactly  the  same  phenomenon :  an  altogether 
incredible  proportion  of  dead.  The  dead  ai'e  given 
at  181,102,  or,  say,  roughly,  rather  less  than  one 
in  four,  25  per  cent.  To  be  accurate  it  works  out 
at  24.05  per  cent.  Now,  as  we  have  seen,  one 
in  ten  is  a  fair  average,  but  let  us  again  scale  that 
down  to  eight.  Then,  with  the  dead  at  181,102 
in  the  Galician  field  we  have  for  total  losses 
1,448,816.  Here,  again,  let  us  deduct  for  the  sake 
of  being  still  more  certainly  within  the  truth,  and 
also  for  the  sake  of  getting  round  figures,  and  call 
the  losses  but  1,400,000.  This,  added  to  the  Ser- 
vian losses,  gives  you  1,700,000.  Of  the  losses 
among  the  troops  lent  to  Germany  we  have  no 
figures  save  those  for  three  regiments  of  cavalry, 
which  admitted  only  3,000  losses,  while  the  few 
troops  engaged  in  the  Carpathians  and  towards 
Eukovina  admitted  less  than  2,000  losses.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  last  fragments  are  altogether 
short  of  real  losses,  and  are  not  intended  to  repre- 
sent them.  We  had  better,  therefore,  omit  them 
altogether,  and  stand  by  and  consider  only  our 
lowest  estimate  of  losses  in  the  two  main  fields,  the 
Galician  and  the  Servian,  and  there  we  fimd,  as 
I  have  said,  1,700,000.  Here,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  German  losses,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
total  which,  strict  as  is  the  method  of  estimation, 
looks  when  one  has  reached  it,  too  large,  and  that 
IS  especially  the  case  when  we  consider  first  that 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Army  was  considerably 
smaller  than  the  German  Regular  Army  at  the 
outset  of  the  war;  and,  secondly,  that  the  German 
losses  at  which  we  arrived  were  less. 

But  against  this  consideration  must  be  set  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  have  not  suffered  any  great 


reverse  in  the  field.  The  retreat  of  their  superior 
numbers  before  the  strategy  of  General  Joffre, 
known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  wa,s  a  perfectly 
orderly  affair,  costly  only  to  their  rearguards; 
there  was  no  tactical  defeat  on  a  large  scale.  But 
one-half  of  the  main  Austrian  Army  acting  in 
Galicia  was  broken  to  pieces  at  Lemberg,  some 
hundreds  of  its  gmis  captured,  and,  by  the  Aus- 
trians'  own  admission,  nearly  180,000  prisoners. 
Further,  this  army  was  reduced  to  chaos  and 
vigorously  pursued  for  days  in  the  early  part  of 
September.  We  also  know  that  during  the  first 
part  of  the  fighting  against  Servia  the  Austrian 
troops  were  exceedingly  roughly  handled,  and  the 
very  heavy  losses  on  the  Servian  frontier  may  in 
pai-t  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Dual 
Monarchy  had  in  this  field  to  use  in  its  haste  forces 
mobilised  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  and 
consisting  largely  of  men  who  sympathised  with 
the  enemy.  At  any  rate,  this  figure  of  1,700,000, 
high  as  it  is,  must  be,  if  the  statistics  of  death  are 
to  be  trusted  (and  they  are  apparently  the  ofiicial 
statistics  up  to  November  1st),  within  the  mark. 

A  FURTHER  NOTE  ON  THE  GERMAN 
NUMBERS. 

Letters  received  from  many  correspondents 
prompt  me  to  add  this  week  a  little  detailed  note 
upon  the  German  numbers  supplementary  to  the 
analysis  I  made  of  those  numbers  last  week. 

I  then  dealt  with  round  figures  because  round 
figures  are  more  easily  retained,  and  give  one  all 
one  needs  for  practical  conclusions;  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  I  gave  the  men  of  military 
age  at  about  11  millions ;  the  largest  possible  num- 
ber of  trained  men  available  in  any  shape  at  five 
million,  and  therefore  the  reserve  of  untrained 
material  at  six  million,  with  a  deduction  of  2|- 
million  from  that  six  for  the  proportion  that  would 
not  pass  the  doctor.* 

I  will  now  give  the  detailed  figures,  and  I  hope 
to  establish  the  thing  finally. 

There  are,  by  the  last  figures  before  me :  — 

Of  young  German  men  in  the  first  four 
years  of  maturity,  that  is  from  the 

21st  to  the  25th  birthday 2,210,000 

Of  men  in  the  next  five  years — 25-30  ...  2 ,  545 ,  000 

—30-35...  2,370,000 

—35-40...  2,130,000 

.,           „           ,,           —40-45...  1,785,000 


iTctal 


11,040,000 


This  is  near  enough  to  the  round  figure 
11,000,000,  which  I  gave  as  the  total  of  males  of 
military  age.  Of  these  the  trained  army  ac- 
counted, before  the  last  increase  hurriedly  made 
in  preparation  for  the  present  war,  for  4,300,000. 
It  counted  with  the  addition  of  that  hurried  in- 
crease perhaps  4,500,000,  leaving  of  untrained 
men,  who  might  be  used  as  a  reserve  to  be  trained 
and  ultimately  added  to  the  army,  almost  exactly 
six  millions  and  a-half. 

I  said  that  of  these  6|  million,  roughly  2^- 
million  at  least  would  not  be  passed  as  fit  for  mili- 
tary service.  We  have  here  no  precise  statistics 
to  go  upon,  but  we  can  work  upon  the  analogy  of  the 
French  Service,  where  every  single  young  man  in 

*  Ey  a  couple  of  regrotteble  misprints  upon  page  9  of  last  week'a 
issue,  column  2,  27(th  line  from  the  bottom,  a  10  was  printed  for  the 
figures  11,  and  tliree  lines  below  a  5  for  a  6,  but  the  context  of  th« 
passage  and  ill  the  further  figures  m^de  my  meaning  clear. 
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his  21st  year  is  examined,  and  where  every  man  fit  much  larger,  for  as  men  advance  in  age  the  pro- 
for  actual  service  in  the  field  who  can  be  passed  at  portion  physically  incapable  of  active  service  veiy 
all,  is  noted.     I  have  before  me  the  figures  of  the     rapidly  increases. 


French  Service  corresponding  to  the  same  year  as 
the  figures  of  the  German  census.  I  find  that  the 
number  of  men  in  their  21st  year  available  was 
301,407,  and  I  find  that  of  these  the  number  who 
passed  the  doctor  as  ready  for  inunediate  service 
was  208,495.  The  difference  between  these  twa 
figures  is  92,952.  That  is,  30.8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number.  It  is  true  that  not  all  this  30.8  per 
cent,  of  the  young  manhood  of  the  nation  repre- 
sents those  who  cannot  be  passed  as  immediately 
and  actually  fit  for  sendee  in  the  field.  A  number 
amounting  to  10.7  per  cent,  are  "  adjourned  " ; 
that  is,  thcv  are  found  not  fit  for  immediate  active 


An  examination  of  these  detailed  figures  pro- 
duces just  the  same  result  for  the  deductions  re- 
quired by  the  "running"  of  the  country  during  a 
war.  If  France  needs,  as  she  does,  three-quarters  of 
a  million  below  the  age  of  45  to  make  clothes,  pre- 
pare food,  run  the  railways,  and  the  ships  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  then  Germany  would,  in  the  same 
proportion,  require  1,315,000.  For  the  German 
numbers  of  adult  males  are  to  the  French  as  100 
to  57.  But  she  requires,  as  a  fact,  enormously 
more.  She  has  to  use  much  more  frequently  for 
transport  from  east  to  west  a  much  larger  system 
of  military  railways ;  she  has,  by  the  very  defini- 


service  on  account  of  some  defect  which  time  may  tion  of  these  superior  nimibers,  to  provide  a  much 
cure ;  3.8  per  cent,  will  be  men  drafted  into  the  larger  nimiber  for  clerical  work.  She  has  by  her 
non-active  parts  of  the  Service  where  physical  de-  determination  not  to  suppress  as  France  has 
feets  of  a  certain  kind  are  not  a  hindrance,  and  largely  done,  andEnglandpartly  done,  the  normal 
so  forth.  But  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  putting  the  life  of  the  capital,  to  use  yet  another  category. 
number  which  cannot  immediately  be  taken  for  She  has,  imder  the  imperative  command  of  modern 
service  in  the  field,  or  at  any  rate  which  will  not  industrial  conditions  to  keep  her  furnaces  alight. 
be  in  any  wise  system  of  recruiting,  at  over  25  per  and  her  manufactories  at  least  going  at  however 
cent,  of  the  complete  total  of  young  men  of  21 ,  even  reduced  a  speed,  and  to  allow  for  this  no  more  than 
in  an  agricultural  country  such  as  is  France.  And  an  addition  of  170,000  to  the  strict  numerical  pro- 
modern  Germany  has  long  ceased  to  be  of  that  portion  of  1,315,000  to  be  thus  deducted  from  the 
healthy  type ;  it  is  already  more  than  half  urban  total  of  adult  males  fit  for  military  service  is  an 
and  industrial.       That  is  why  its  present  active  absurdly  low  computation. 

army  is  selected  in  a  larger  proportion  from  its  In  a  word,  we  are  driven  by  a  detailed  examina- 

agricultural  districts  than  from  the  towns.  tion  even  more  than  we  are  driven  by  a  considera- 

But  25  per  cent,  of  11,040,000  is  2,760,000;'  tion  of  round  figures,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

that  is,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  than  the  real  reserve  of  untrained  men  behind  the  trained 

2^  millions  which  I  allowed  in  rough  figures  for  the  n^en  of  the  army,  and  excluding  boys  below  21,  is 

necessary  physical  exemptions.    As  a  matter  of  certainly  not  more  than  two  million,  and  almost  as 

fact,  the  actual  figures  of  exemption  will  be  very  certainly  less  than  two  million. 


THE    WAR    BY    WATER. 

By    FRED    T.    JANE. 

NOTE.— Thli  ArttcU  hti  been  labinltted  to  thi  Preii  Bnreaa,  which  dtei   not    object    to   thi  poblic&tioa  at  ceniorid,  tnl  taksi  so 

roipoDiibilitr  for  the  correetnoH  of  the  ttttementt. 


THE    BLACK    SEA. 

THE  war  continues  to  be  a  war  o£  surprises.  Oq 
Wednesday,  NoTember  18,  the  Russian  Battle 
Fleet  sighted  the  Goeben  and  Breslau  in  misty 
weather  twenty-five  miles  from  KherSones  Light- 
house, proceeding  towards  Yalta,  which,  presuai- 
ably,  they  intended  to  bombard. 
The  exact  number  of  Russian  battleships  Is  not  stated, 
but,  supposing  it  to  have  consisted  of  all  the  available  effeo- 
tive  battleships — that  is  to  say,  the  levstafi,  loann  Zlatoust, 
Pentelimon,  and  Rostilav,  mounting  between  them  twelve  12- 
inch  guns  and  four  10-inch  guns — paper  superiority  rested 
easily  with  the  Goeben,  carrying  ten  11 -inch  guns,  because  the 
Russian  guns  are  old,  and  slow  firing — the  Goeben' s  modern, 
rapid  firing,  and  of  longer  range.  For  show  purposes  the 
Goeben  has  been  timed  to  load  in  five  seconds.  The  official 
■"  rate  of  fire  "  is  three  rounds  every  two  minutes,  but  consider- 
ably more  rapid  fire  has  been  claimed  for  her,  and  six  roundj 
a  minute  has  actually  been  fired  from  one  of  her  turrets.  la 
any  case,  she  should  be  capable  of  firing  about  three  rounds 
to  the  Russian  one  under  battle  conditions.  Even  if,  for  tha 
sake  of  the  utmost  moderation,  we  say  two,  we  still  get  twenty 
11-inoh  projectiles  against  a  maximum  of  a  dozen  12-inch  and 
four  10-incli — the  11-inch  much  the  more  powerful  gun.  And 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  Turkish  report  as  to  the  Russian 
force — two  battleships  and  five  other  vessels,  the  Goeben  had  a 
superiority  of  at  least  20  to  8,  probablv  30  to  8,  quite  possibly 
40  to  8.  '  ■ 

Add  to  this  that  the  Russian  speed  when  new  was  only 
16  knots,  and  is  now  probably  less  on  account  of  age;  while 
the  Goeben  is  a  new  ship  which  did  28  knots  on  trial.  Theo- 
retically, therefore,  she  had  merely  to  keep  aw.iy  and  pound 
fehe  Russians  to  destruction  without  loss  to  herself. 


No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  would  have 
prophesied  anything  but  an  easy  victory  for  the  Goeben,  Sha 
had  (on  paper)  merely  to  go  in  and  win. 

Instead  of  that,  however,  she  attempted  to  evade  aotijn. 
The  exact  place  at  which  she  was  met  with  has  not  been  stated, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  somewhere  near  the  point  indicated 
by  an  X  in  the  map,  because  the  slow  Russian  ships  in  some 
way  or  other  pinned  her  in  to  the  coast  and  forced  action,  a 
very  daring  proceedings^  which,  however^  was  absolutely  justi- 
fied by  the  sequel. 


THB    BLACK   SKA   OPEfiAl'IOifa. 
THE   X    INDICATES   THE   PKOBABLB   SCENH   Ot  THB  BATTLB. 

At  8,000  yards  the  Russian  battleship  /et;«io/J,the  flagship, 
opened  fire  with  a  salvo  and  got  in  first  blow,  setting  the 
Goeben  on  fire  amidships. 

According  to  the  Russian  reportBi  the  Goeben  only  got  on9 
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PLAN  OF  THE  GOEBEN  TO  SCALB  (FROM    "nCHTING    SHIPS"). 
See  Kej  to  sbcding  of  Amiour  below. 


hit  in  return.  The  levstafi's  casualties  are  given  as  four 
cflicers  and  twenty-nine  men  killed,  one  oflicer  and  twenty- 
four  men  •founded.  This  is  a  conceivable  result  for  a  lucky 
ehell  in  tho  lightly  protected  battery  amidships — but  it  is  still 
suggestive  of  more  hits  than  one.  Probably  the  censor  deleted 
tiie  middle  word  out  of  "  one  eerious  hit." 

Bo  that  as  it  may,  however,  this  is  a  very  light  casualty 
list  -when  we  remember  that,  theoretically  at  any  rate,  the 
Goeben's  guns  were  able  to  penetrate  all  the  side  armour  of 
the  levstafi  at  8,000  yards.  IncidcntaUy,  the  Gotbens  belt 
was  invulnerable  to  the  Russian  guns. 

The  Russians  continued  to  fire  at  and  hit  the  Gochen  till, 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  minutes,  she  had  h.id  enough  of  it,  and 
made  off.  Pursuit  by  the  slow  Russian  ships  was,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.  They  followed  her  as  long  as  they  could, 
but  that  cannot  h.-ive  amounted  to  much. 

So  ended  this  first  big-ship  action  of  the  war,  and  the  first 
battle  in  wEich  a  "Dreadnought"  has  been  engaged  with 
battleships. 
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PLAN    OF    IKVSTAl'I    TO    SCALE  (FEOM   "FIGHTING   SHIPS ")k 
See  Key  to  shading  ol  Armour  below. 

The  first  poi-nt  that  strikes  one  is  the  excellence  of  the 
Russian  gunnery.  At  eight  thousand  yards  a  certain  amount 
of  initial  missing  is  to  be  expected — it  took  the  crack  Gerra.nii 
gunneryship  three  salvos  to  pick  up  the  range  of  our  Cooii 

Rey  to  shading  ofArmouv  ' 

wm  ixm  wm?^  w^,  Dumi  ^  mm 

Jlinch        ^ineh         ^inch         finch        iinch        3tnch        liinch 
The  above  Key  is  for  reference  to  the  Armour  Plating  of  the 
two  above  Warships. 

JIopc  in  the  battle  of  Chile.     The  Russian  flagship,  however, 
hit  at  once. 

The  levstafi  is  believed  to  be  fitted  with  that  Pollen  system 
of  file  control  which  the  British  Admiralty  some  time  ago 
declined  to  adopt.  If  so,  it  is  a  remarkable  testimonial  to  the 
■jstem. 

Too  much  should  »ot  be  made  of  the  bad  shooting  of  the 


Gotten.  We  have  to  remember  that  the  Russians  got  in  th* 
fill-important  first  blow;  also  that  they  had  the  advantage  of  A 
ihip  or  ships  in  action  which  were  not  being  fired  at. 

The  Gocbeii's  eggs  were  all  in  one  basket.  This  gave  het 
an  enormous  advantage  in  the  matter  of  concentrating  fire 
on  any  particular  ship,  and  had  she  not  been  hit  first,  we 
might  have  had  an  illuminating  example  of  that.  Even  so, 
however,  the  un-hit  ships  were  probably  twice  as  valuable  for 
hitting  purposes  as  if  they  had  been  under  fire.  This  battle 
has  demonstrated  tho  dangers  of  "  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket." 
It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  the  next  big-ship  aetion 
will  not  lead  to  a  contrary  result. 

For  tlie  rest,  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the 
Goclen  was  really  seriously  hurt.     The  Russians  claim  to  have 
put  two  of  her  turrets  out  of  action ;   but  it  may  well  be  that 
these  only  jammed.     The  Russian  guns  could  not  penetrate 
the  turrets  at  8,000  yards  under  battle  conditions,  while  it 
is  known  that,  the  hydraulic  gear  for  working  German  turrets 
is  of  an  unsatisfactory  design.     The  Goeben  probably  sustained 
iheavy  damages  in  her  secondary  battery  amid- 
Jiips,  and  it  is  pos.sible  that  she  found  herself 
running  grievously  short  of  ammunition.     But 
had  she  been  hit  really  badly,  she  would  not  have 
been  unable  to  get  away  as  she  did.     "  Incom- 
petence "  is  the  only  possible  explanation  of  her 
defeat.     By  every  theory  of  naval  warfare,  eh© 
should  have  won,  and  won  easily. 

*  *  »  ♦ 

Tho  Russians  have  (or  had)  a  system  whereby 
officers  were  the  integral  portion  of  a  big  gun's 
creVr.  Along  these  lines  they  once  at  least  stag- 
gered Togo  off  Port  Arthur  by  remarkably  good 
(though  Just  ae  unlucky)  shooting  at  what  were 
then  considered  impossible  ranges.  At  12,000 
yards  the  Ketvizan  dropped  two  shells,  one  just 
ehort  of  the  Fuji  and  one  just  over,  at  the  first 
attempt. 

That  was  with  tjie  old  Russian  Navy — a  very 
inTerior  article  to  the  new  one.  Several  weeks 
ago  I  suggested  in  these  notes  that  the  Germans 
had  hopelessly  under-estimated  the  value  of  the 
new  Russian  Navy. 

THE  HIGH  SEAS  GENERALLY. 

On  Monday,  the  ICth,  the  N.D.L.  Berlin,  armed  liner, 
■was  interned  at  Trondhjem,  which  she  had  reached  on  tlie  pre- 
vious day — presumably  from  Bremerhaven.  She  is  not  a  fast 
vessel,  her  nominal  speed  being  but  18  knots.  Still,  had  she 
got  clear,  she  would  probably  have  done  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
chief before  being  run  to  earth. 

The  nominal  cause  of  internment  was  a  machinery  break- 
down— a  possible,  but  none  too  probable,  explanation.  It  is 
a  good  deal  more  likely  that  she  found  British  cruisers  in  the 
way  of  her  proposed  activities.  Incidentally,  one  may  remark 
en  the  circumstance  that  she  got  so  far  as  she  did  without 
being  intercepted.  Probably  she  was  at  large  before  the  North 
Sea  was  made  a  closed  area. 

The  action  of  the  Chilean  Government,  which  has  now  dis- 
covered the  accuracy  of  a  statement  made  by  the  Times  corre- 
spondent in  that  country — a  statement  to  the  effect  that  tho 
Paoifio  corsairs  were  secretly  using  Chile  as  a  base— will  con- 
siderably curtail  the  operations  of  the  Scharnhorst  group.. 
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Tho  strictest  orders  have  been  issued  on  the  matter,  and 
certain  steamers  have  been  forbidden  Chilean  ports.  The 
historical  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  has  been  ascertained  to 
have  been  used  as  a  temporary  base  by  the  Germans.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  the  Chilean  Government  of 
any  complicity  in  the  matter — and  its  attitude  is  strictly 
<»rreot. 

THE    NORTH    SEA. 

At  tho  time  of  writing  there  are  no  operations  to  record, 
except  rumours  to  the  effect  that  the  Germans  attempted  a 
small  raid  without  convoy  (along  the  line.3  anticipated  as  prob- 
able last  week),  and  that  the  operation  was  not  a  success. 
Pending  official  confirmation,  it  is,  however,  idle  to  comment 
on  the  matter. 

From  correspondence  received,  I  gather  that  quite  a  num- 
ber of  readers  have  taken  more  or  less  seriously  the  rumours 
that  the  reason  why  the  German  battleships  remain  inside  is 
that  they  are  substituting  Ij-inch  guns  for  their  12-inch  and 
11-inch. 

The  rumour  is  one  of  tho.?e  stories  which  the  Germans  havo 
originated  for  psychological  reasons  of  their  own.  The  only 
comment  which  one  can  make  is  that  it  would  be  mors  or  Ies3 
possible  to  reconstruct  to  the  extent  of  substituting  a  lesser 
number  of  15-inch  guns  for  more  numerous  smaller  pieces,  but 
80  to  treat  the  fleet  would  take  several  yeart,  cost  an  abso- 
lutely enormous  sum,  and  when  done — if  past  experience  be 
any  criterion— be  an  utter  failure. 

Tho  story  is,  if  anything,  even  more  mythical  than  that  of 
the  monster  guns  which  were  to  destroy  Dover  from  Calais. 
For  that  matter,  there  seems  now  to  be  considerable  doubt  as 
to  whether  even  those  famous  17-inoh  howitzers  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  have  any  but  a  legendary  eiistonoe. 

On  Monday,  November  23,  at  12.20  p.m.,  the  German 
submarine  U IS  was  rammed  by  a  British  patrol  vessel  oflf  the 
north  coast  of  Scotland.     An  hour  afterwards  the  submarine 


appeared  on  the  surface  flying  a  white  flag — the  first  ship  to 
surrender  in  the  war.  Unfortunately,  she  sank  just  as  the 
destroyer  Garry  came  aloni^side  her.  One  of  the  crew  waa 
drowned,  the  rest  were  made  prisoners. 

U IS  was  a  modern  boat,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  large 
German  submarines,  surface  displacement  650  tons  (750  tons 
submerged),  fitted  with  four  torpe-do  tubes  and  having  a 
nominal  surface  radius  of  2,000  miles.  She  was  more  than 
double  the  size  and  importance  of  the  U 15,  sunk  early  ia  the 
war  somewhere  in  the  same  locality. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Germans  asserted  that 
the  submarine  rammed  some  little  while  ago  by  the  toypeda 
boat  destroyer  Badger  was  "  merely  damaged  "  and  managed 
to  get  home.  The  U  IS  incident  suggests  that  this  may  be 
true.  It  seems  likely  enough  that  V 18  being  too  damaged  to 
undertake  the  long  voyage  home  was  sunk  by  her  own  crew. 
It  certainly  raises  the  question  whether  ramming  can  bo  relied 
on  as  absolutely  effective,  at  any  rate  against  modern  boats, 
constructed  as  the  Germania  craft  are,  and  the  incident  will 
probably  lead  to  future  destroyers  being  fitted  with  a  spur  ram 
on  the  linos  of  the  ironclads  of  many  )-ears  ago. 

A  contact  mine  has  been  found  by  fishermen  off  Deal  and 
towed  ashore.  It  may  be  a  mine  that  has  broken  adrift ;  but 
on  the  face  of  it,  it  looks  rather  like  indiscriminate  mine 
strewing. 

THE    BALTIC    SEA. 

Here  the  Germans  appear  to  be  making  considerable  efforts 
to  entice  the  Russian  Fleet  into  action  against  odds.  These 
efforts,  the  Russians  have,  with  admirable  strategy,  ignored. 
Russia's  correct  "  reply  "  is  to  do  to  the  Germans  just  what 
tho  German  Fleet  is  doing  to  us — i.e.,  play  a  waiting  game. 

Various  German  bombardments  of  Libau  and  other  places 
have  been  reported,  but  they  carry  no  meaning. 

On  November  22nd,  a  Danish  mercantile  steamer,  the 
Anglo-Dane,  collided  v/ith  and  sank  the  German  torpedo  boat 
destroyer  812^.  in  the  Sound. 


THE    SAPPER    AT    WORK. 

TAKING    ADVANTAGE    OF    THE    ENEMY'S    FIRE. 
By    COL.    F.    N.    MAUDE,    G.B.    (late    R.E.). 


WHATEVER  may  happen  in  Poland  during  the 
coming  week,  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that 
it  will  break  up  the  existing  deadlock  in 
the  West,  and  initiate  a  forward  movement 
on  the   part   of  the  Allies.     If  Bussia  is 
driven  back  to  the  Vistula,  we  must  attack 
to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  her.     If  she  is  victorious  Belgium 
will  have  to  be  denuded  of  troops  by  the  Germans  to  defend 
their  Eastern  frontier. 

In  either  case,  we  shall  still  have  many  entrenched  posi- 
tions to  attack,  but  fortunately  under  far  more  favourable 


conditions.  For  one  thing  alone,  we  shall  be  out  of  the 
marshy,  in  places  almost  water-logged,  districts,  which  havo 
contributed  so  much  to  the  discomforts  and  sufferings  of  our 
troops,  and  for  another  we  are  now  at  last  much  better 
equipped  for  this  style  of  warfare  than  we  were  in  the  begia- 
ning. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  for  years  past  no  one  ever 
anticipated  this  return  to  the  methods  of  Queen  Anne's  days. 
Both  the  French  and  Germans  were  so  saturated  with  the  idea 
of  mobility  that  everyone  looked  forward  to  seeing  this  war 
decided  by  a  series  of  big  field  battles.     Certainly  the  Ger- 
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mana  did  to,  but  finding  that  the  French  and  ourselves  re- 
fuaed  to  walk  into  the  traps  of  their  devising,  or  when  caugbt 
aroyed  rather  more  than  a  maUih  for  them  with  equal  numbers, 
the  Germans  were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  more  primitive 
methods.  Having  their  heavy  siege  artillery  close  at  hand, 
they  were  for  the  time  in  a  position  of  relative  advantage  over 
us,  particularly  over  the  British,  whose  siege  trains  had  been 

left  in  England.  _  j        ait  <i,« 

But  this  inequality  has  since  been  redressed.  All  tne 
Allies  are  abundantly  supplied  with  siege  gear  and  guns  ol 
every  description,  and  as  our  Flying  Corps  has  now  acquired 
a  pronounced  superiority  over  the  flying  men  of  the  enemy, 
the  iferman  guns  are  not  likely  to  give  so  much  trouble  in 
the  future.  Moreover,  the  German  troops  throughout  are 
manifesUy  deteriorating  in  quality  and  losing  confidence  in 
the  issue  of  the  campaign,  and  the  degree  of  defence  a  fort  or 
entrenchment  can  put  up  depends  on  the  men  inside  it  far 
more  than  on  the  skill  or  strength  of  its  design.  In  the  mean- 
time we  have  been  gaining  invaluable  experience  in  the 
making  of  trenches  of  all  kinds,  and  I  notice  particularly  that 
our  men  have  discovered  what  excellent  cover  can  be  made 
out  of  the  craters  blown  out  by  the  big  howitzer  shells.  Years 
ago  this  point  used  often  to  be  discussed  as  a  possible  method 
of  rapid  approach,  and  I  fully  expect  to  see  it  presently  tried. 

If  the  ground  over  which  the  advance  has  been  made  has 
been  sufficiently  torn  up  by  sheUs,  so  much  the  better ;  but 
if  not,  it  is  quite  practicable  for  your  own  artillery  to  drop 
shells  some  30ft.  apart  along  the  line  of  your  intended  trench, 
as  ehcwn  in  plan  on  previous  page. 

When  darkness  comes  on,  your  scouts  creep  out  and 
occupy  the  most  advanced  craters,  and  working  parties  follow- 
ing with  pick  and  shovel  get  into  the  holes  nearest  to  the  line 
of  the  trench  and  sap  outwards  to  connect  up  with  one 
another. 

"  Sapping  "  is  merely  the  art  of  digging  in  a  trench  with- 
out being  seen.  The  sapper,  starting  from  a  trench  or  hole, 
shovels  the  earth  out  and  throws  it  half-left  or  half-right  in 
front  of  him  as  the  case  may  be,  building  it  up  gradually  till 
it  is  high  enough  to  give  cover  from  sight  and  bullets.  If 
artillery  fire  is  still  to  be  faced,  he  digs  right  down  till  his 
head  stooping  is  covered  by  the  ground  itself.  At  night,  or 
in  temporary  lulls,  he  simply  digs  a  shallow  trench  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  creeping  forward  in  it  and  leaving  it  to  his  com- 
rades to  widen  out,  the  rate  of  progress  depending  upon  the 
depth  of  the  trench. 


■^ 


^t-^Qfeet—*  Plan. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   SIX-INCU   GUN. 

To  the  Editor  of  Lasd  and  Water. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  my  "  appai-ent  incoibi 
eistency  "  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  given  in  "  Fight- 
ing Ships"  are  the  usual  proving  ground  figures  with  the 
maximum  possible  penetration  assuming  direct  impact,  such 
as  never  obtains  in  battle.  In  any  case,  as  the  Scharnhorst'i 
thinnest  armour  is  4  inches,  our  6-inch  guns  firing  A.P.  against 
either  cruiser  would  have  been  absolutely  useless.  We  had 
only  two  guns  wherewith  to  attack  armour. 

Six-inch  guns,  of  course,  generally  fire  lyddite;  but 
would  etill  be  "practically  useless"  much  over  4,000  yards, 
as  the  margin  for  error  in  elevation  is  small ;  while  against 
fhips  with  such  large  armoured  areas  as  the  Scharnhorst's,  of 
every  three  hits  obtained  two — on  the  law  of  probabilities — ■ 
would  fetch  up  useless  against  the  armour. 

Feed  T.  Jane. 


SBOWUIO  DOW  SAPPERS  WOHK  IN  THE  TEENCH. 

In  ground  thoroughly  shaken  and  loosened  by  shell  ex- 
plosdons  2ft.  an  hour  would  be  a  fair  rate  of  progress,  so  if 
the  shell  holes  are  not  far  apart  the  whole  line  should  be 
connected  up  in  ample  time  to  admit  of  occupation  by  a  full 
liiie  of  troops  before  dawn,  quite  close  up  to  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion. If  the  line  itself  is  not  quite  so  straight  as  a  sergeant- 
major  might  like  to  see  it,  on  service  this  does  not  matter  iQ 
the  least. 


Rbcent  and  noterworlhy  additiona  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  sciies 
of  ghilling  war  boolcs  are  Motor  Transports  in  War,  by  Horace  Wyatt 
and  With  the  B.A.M.O.  at  the  Front,  by  E.  Charles  Vivian.  The  first- 
named  deals  fairly  exhanatively  with  the  work  of  the  motor  transport 
■ervice,  and  the  chapter  on  "The  Importance  of  the  Military  Motor" 
is  well  worth  reading— as,  in  tact,  is  the  whole  of  the  book.  The 
•econd  of  these  volnmcs  presents  the  R.A.M.C.  in  peace  and  T^ar, 
and  contains  aome  exceptionally  interesting  chapters  compiled  from 
the  actnal  experiences  of  men  of  the  medical  service  now  at  the  front. 
Both  are  very  msefiil  and  well-produced  handbooks. 


To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sir,— The  question  put  to  Mr.  F.  Jane  by  your  correspon- 
dent may  perhaps  be  fairly  answered  by  saying  that  the  calcu- 
lated 3in.  perforation  is  by  a  direct  hit,  and  right-angled  hita 
are  uncommon  in  war. 

But  tie  more  engrossing  question  is  the  following  : — If  8in. 
guns  can  destroy  6in.  guns,  uninjured  and  untouched,  at  a 
safe  range,  9in.  guns  ought  to  be  able  with  equal  impunity^ 
given  sufficient  speed  to  maintain  the  range — to  destroy  Sin. 
guns.  Tho  best  9.2in.  B.L.R.  gun,  therefore,  according  to 
Brassey,  has  a  nozzle  energy  of  20,685  foot  tons.  Krupp's  best 
8.2in.  has  5,629  metre  tons,  or  18,757  foot  tone.  That  would 
argue  that  the  Krupp's  8.2in.  is  as  good  as  the  British  9.2in. 
Is  that  a  factl  And,  if  so,  is  it  not  evident  (that  was  always 
more  or  less  apparent)  our  cruisers,  as  a  rule,  are  under- 
gunned  1 

If  it  is  not  a  fact,  why  did  not  Uie  9in.  guns  beat  the  8in. 
keeping  out  of  efieotive  ranged  Is  it  not  a  question  of  vital 
importance,  and  eteema  to  "be  one  which  might  well  receive 
discussion  1 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  Batt* 

Sermoyly,  November  24th,  1914. 

ZEPPELINS. 

November  20,  1914, 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 
Dear  Sir, — Readers  will  find  all  about  the  liquid  gas  for 
dirigibles  in  an  old  romance  of  Uudyard  Kipling  published 
in  the  book,  "Actions  and  Reactions." 

The  fact  is  an  indication  of  the  value  of  the  "  revelations  * 
of  Dr.  Karl  Graves. 

Yours  faithfully. 

A.  H.  S. 


To  the  Editor  of  Land  .\nd  Water. 
Sir,— Mr.  C.  I.  Thomson,  in  his  letter  in  your  issue  of 
November  14th,  quotes  Dr.  Carl  Graves'  book,  "  The  Secret  of 
the  Gorman  War  Office,"  as  follows  : — 

"...  the  Germans  have  disicovered  a  metal  much  lighter 
than  aluminium  .  .  .  and  a  gas  very  much  lighter  than 
hydrogen,  so  that  the  buoyancy  and  lifting  capacity  of  their 
Zeppelins  is  enormously  increa.sed." 

The  italic  is  mine,  Mr.  Thomson  can  be  reassured.  Even 
if  the  new  gas  were  infiiiitely  lighter  than  hydrogen,  the  lift- 
ing power  of  an  envelope  of  given  size  could  only  be  increased 
by  7  per  cent.  As  for  tie  metal,  its  discovery,  while  possible, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely.  All  the  common  metals  are 
known,  and  a  Zeppelin  cannot  be  built  out  of  something  so 
rare  as  to  have  hitherto  escaped  observation. 
Yours,  etc.. 

Optimist. 


WASTAGE. 

November  22,  1914. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sir, — Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  in  his  interesting  calculations 
of  Germany's  supply  of  men,  makes  no  mention  of  the  Navy. 
Having  calculated  the  number  of  men  in  the  active  regular 
AiTuy,  Landwchr,  and  Landsturm,  he  reckons  up  the  numbers 
required  for  railways,  arms  factories,  mines,  etc.,  but  does 
not  refer  to  the  number  of  men  in  the  Navy  and  Naval 
Reserve.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  he 
would  place  under  this  head. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  S. 
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WAR    ZONE. 


By    E.     CHARLES     VIVIAN. 


Albert. —  A  small  town  on  the  direct  line  of  rail  from 
Amiens  to  Arras,  about  midway  between  the  two  cities,  and 
in  the  department  of  Somme,  north-eastern  France.  It  is  also 
on  the  Peronne-Boulogne  line,  and  is  a  junction  of  B9m3 
importance. 

Armeatieres.  —  A  flourishing  town  situated  on  the  river 
Lys,  nine  miles  north-west  of  Lille,  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  France.  As  a  frontier  town,  Armentierea  has  a  long 
record  of  war  and  pillage,  but  it  is  a  centre  of  considerable 
industry,  being  principally  concerned  with  leather  and  cotton 
goods,  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  beetroot  sugar  refineries. 
Its  population  is  about  17,000,  and  it  is  on  the  line  of  rail 
from  Lille  to  Brussels  and  Belgian  centres. 

Arras. —  Chief  town  of  the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais, 
France,  situated  at  tlie  confluence  of  the  river  Scarpe  with  its 
tributary,  the  Crinchon,  about  thirty  miles  north-east  of 
Amiens,  and  about  hundred  miles  north-nortb-feast  of  Pari.?. 
Several  handsome  buildings,  including  the  town  h'ouse,  dating 
from  the  sixteenth  century,  the  cathedral,  and  the  citadel,  are 
of  interest.  The  Scarpe  is  navigable  from  the  town  to  the 
•ea,  and  Arras,  with  a  population  of  about  30,000,  is  a  centre 
of  considerable  military  and  manufacturing  importance. 

Augustow  or  Augustovo. —  A  oity  of  Russian  Poland 
in  the  government  of  Suwalki,  situated  on  the  river  Netta. 
It  is  a  centre  of  horse  and  cattle  trading,  and  has  considerable 
linen  manufactures.  The  population  is  about  10,000,  and 
the  town  is  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  point  where 
the  Polish  western  frontier  bends  from  a  north  and  south  to 
an  east  and  west  direction.  Several  large  lakes  exist  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  which  is  on  the  edge  of  a  marshy, 
wooded  district,  and  is  on  a  line  of  railway  connecting 
Grodno  with  Suwalki. 

Breslau. —  Capital  of  the  German  Government  of  Silesia, 
and  centre  of  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing 
distriots  of  the  German  Empire,  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  river  Oder  with  its  tributary,  the  Ohlau,  and  on  the 
direct  line  of  rail  from  Berlin  to  Vienna,  about  190  miles 
south-east  of  Berlin.  The  population  is  about  120,000. 
Breslau  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes,  and  in  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  it  underwent  sieges 
and  captures  at  the  hands  of  Austrians,  Prussians  under 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  French.  H  contains  many  fine 
specimens  of  mediaeval  architecture,  including  a  cathedral 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  Rathhaus,  a  fine 
fourteenth-century  building.  Its  manufactures  are  both 
varied  and  extensive,  including  iron-works  of  various  kinds, 
gold  and  silver  working,  and  cotton  and  paper  goods.  It  was 
formerly  a  fortified  oity,  but  the  fortification^  were  dismantled 
in  1813. 

Bruges. — A  city  of  Belgium,  capital  of  West  Flanders, 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  intersected  by  the  canals  connecting 
with  Ghent,  Sluys,  and  Ostend.  Bruges  is  about  seven  miles 
from  the  sea  coast,  twelve  miles  east  of  Ostend,  and  about 
sixty  miles  north-west  of  Brussels.  Bruges  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  interesting  towns  of  Belgium;  its  history 
dates  back  to  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  was  a  town  of  50,000  weavers, 
having  always  been  closely  connected  with  textile  industries. 
In  the  ninth  century  it  passed  to  the  control  of  the  counta 
of  Flanders,  who  made  it  their  residence,  and  raised  it  to  a 
high  position  among  the  towns  of  western  Europe.  It  reached 
the  highest  point  of  its  prosperity  in  the  fourteenth  century 
when  it  passed  to  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  it  was  here,  in 
1430,  that  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  instituted  by 
Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  At  this  time  Bruges  was 
the  chief  trading  centre  of  the  towns  of  the  Hanseatio  League, 
and  its  trade  was  world-wide.  It  was  ruined  by  the  Duke 
of  Alva  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  besieged  in  1704 
by  the  Dutch,  and  captured  in  1708  and  again  in  1745  by 
the  French.  At  the  present  time  it  is  a  city  of  great  archi- 
tectural magnificence,  but  of  minor  commercial  importance. 
The  belfry  tower  in  the  great  square,  immortalised  by  Ijong- 
fellow,  is  the  most  beautiful  structure  of  its  kind  in  Europe, 
and  other  fine  buildings  are  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Sauveur,  the  exchange,  the  court  house,  and 
the  Hotel  do  Ville,  in  the  niches  of  which  were  formerly  statues 
of  the  old  counts  of  Flanders,  but  these  were  destroyed  by 
French  revolutionaries  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Bruges  of  to-day  is  a  oity  of  about  50,000  inhabitants,  con- 
•nccted  by  rail  and  canal  with  all  the  principal  Belgian  centres, 
and  with  steadily  reviving  industries. 


Clermont. —  A  town  an3  railway  junction  to  the  weirt 
of  the  department  of  Meuse,  France,  about  mid-way  between 
Ste.  Menehould  and  Verdun,  and  on  the  line  of  rail  connecting 
these  two  places.  From  Clexmont  a  line  branches  south  to 
Bar-le-Duo.  It  is  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Aire,  a 
tributary  of  the  Aisne. 

Creil. —  A  French  town  in  the  arrondissement  of  Senlis 
department  of  Oise,  about  twenty-seven  miles  north- north-east 
of  Paris,  and  twenty-two  miles  east-south-east  of  Beauvais. 
It  is  an  important  railway  junction,  with  two  lines  branch- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Pairis,  and  others  to  Compiegno, 
Beauvais,  and  other  points  to  the  north,  west,  and  east.  The 
church  of  the  town  dates  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  som9 
interesting  ruins  in  the  neighboarhood  date  back  to  the  time 
of  Charles  V.  of  France.  The  population  of  Creil  is  about 
9,500. 

Czeastochtowa  or  Czenstochova. —  A  small  town 
of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  government  of  Piotrkov,  130  miles 
south-west  of  Warsaw,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Warta.  The  popiilation  is  about  16,000,  and  the  town  ia 
situated  on  the  direct  line  of  rail  between  Warsaw  and  Gracow. 

Debitza. —  A  small  town  and  railway  junction  in  Austrian 
Galicia,  about  midway  between  Tarnow  and  Rzeszow,  being 
situated  on  the  line  of  rail  connecting  these  two  centres,  with 
a  branch  running  north  from  Debitza  to  Sandomier*.  It  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Wisloka,  a  tributary  of  the 
Vistula,  and  is  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  Russian 
frontier. 

Drusskeniki.  —  A  village  of  Russian  Poland,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niemen,  about  thirty  miles  norUi 
of   Grodno. 

Ghent. —  The  capital  of  the  Belgian  province  of  East 
Flanders,  situated  thirty  miles  west-south-Vest  of  Antwerp, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Scheldt  and  Lys  rivers.  It  is  a, 
flourishing  city  of  about  170,000  inhabitants,  containing  a 
number  of  fine  buildings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  and  the  Hotel  do  ViUe.  Ghent  is  con- 
nected with  Terneuzen,  on  the  Scheldt,  by  means  of  a  canal, 
and  is  connected  by  rail  with  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  all 
Belgian  and  northern  French  centres.  Textile  industries  and 
the  cultivation  of  ornamental  plants  are  the  chief  sources  of 
commercial  prosperity,  cotton  and  linen  spinning  alone 
occupying  about  20,000  workers.  The  port  trade,  by  means 
of  the  canal,  is  considerable,  over  a  thousand  vessels  clearing 
from  Ghent   annually. 

Grajewo  or  Grajevo. —  A  railway  station  and  small 
town  situated  just  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  frontier  dividing 
Poland  from  East  Prussia.  It  is  on  the  line  of  rail  from 
Lyck  to  Osowiecs. 

Grodno- — A  town  of  Russian  Poland,  capital  of  a  goivern- 
ment  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Niemen,  on  the  Petrograd,  Moscow,  and  Warsaw  lines 
of  rail.  .Grodno  has  always  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  Poland,  and  it  was  at  this  place  that  the  Polish 
Diet,  ratifying  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  was  held  in 
1793,  while  in  1795  King  Stanislaus  II.  signed  his  abdication 
here.  The  town  is  about  thirty  miles  east  of  the  frontier 
dividing  Poland  from  East  Prussia,  and  has  a  population  of 
about  26,000.  Three  "  fairs  "  are  held  here  annually,  and 
Grodno  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  trading  centres  of  western 
Poland,  being  concerned  mainly  with  the  production  of 
woollens,  silks,  and  paper. 

Ivangorod.  —  An  important  town  and  railway  junction 
fifty-six  miles  south-east  of  Warsaw,  and  about  sixty  miles 
north  of  Sandomierz,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula.  Four  railways  branch  hence  to  Warsaw,  Radom, 
Brest  Litovski,  and  Lublin.  Ivangorod  is  about  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  frontier  of  Austrian  Galioia. 

Jaroslav. —  An  important  fortified  town  of  Austrian 
Galicia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  San,  abou* 
twenty  miles  north  and  slightly  west  of  Przemsyl.  The  main 
line  of  rail  from  Cracow  divides  here,  one  branch  turning 
south  to  PrzcriTsyl,  and  the  other  running  east  and  slightly 
north  towards  the  Russian  frontier.  Jaroslav  is  a  com- 
mercial centre  of  considerable  importance  in  normal  times. 

Kalisz.  — A  town  in  Russian  Poland,  situated  just  inside 
the  frontier  near  the  most  westerly  point  of  Poland,  and  about 
equi-distant  from  Breslau  and  Thorn.  It  is  the  chief  town  of 
a  government  of  the  same  namCj  and  is  situated  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Proena  river,  which"  at  {his  point  forms  the  frontier  line 
between  Poland  and  Prussia.  Kalisz  is  135  miles  west  of 
Warsaw,  and  is  ono  of  the  oldest  and  finest  cities  of  Poland. 
The  population  is  about  20,000,  of  wlTom  nearly  half  are  Jews. 

Kiclce.— The  chief  town  of  a  government  of  Russian 
Poland,  situated  about  fifty-five  miles  north-'east  of  Cracow, 
among  the  hills  of  tlio  Lysa  ^ora  district.  In  old  time  Kielc© 
was  famed  for  its  copper  mines,  but  these  are  no  longer 
■worked.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  iron-working 
industry,  and  sugar  factories  form  another  source  of  industry 
for  the  town.  Its  present  population  is  about  10,000.  It  is 
about  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  Austrian  and  Gernian 
frontiers,  and  is  connected  with  Wielce  by  rail.  At  Wielco 
the  gauge  changes  from  the  Ru-ssian  to  the  German  width, 
and  railways  on  the  German  gauge  connect  with  Cracow, 
Brcslau,  and  other  important  centres. 

Kovno. — The  capital  of  a  government  of  the  same  name, 
is  a  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Niemcn,  and  is 
603  miles  south-west  of  Pctrograd,  on  the  main  line  of  rail 
from  Pctrograd  to  Berlin.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  within 
the  frontier  of  Russian  Poland,  and,  from  its  situation  at 
tho  confluence  of  the  Niemen  and  its  tributary,  the  Vilia, 
ccoupicS  a  position  which  gives  it  considerable  importance. 
It  was  a  fortified  city  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  and 
has  been  the  centre  of  considerable  tiade  since  the  Middle 
Ages.  Of  its  population  of  35,000,  nearly  half  are  Jews 
engaged  in  various  industries,  and  Kovno  ranks  as  the  centre 
of  import  and  export  trade  for  the  governments  of  Vilna, 
Minsk,  and  Grodno,  also  handling  a  great  part  of  the  imports 
from  and  exports  to  Prussia  in  the  west.  The  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  Kovno  is  considered  the  most  interesting  of 
Poland. 

Krzeszow  or  Rzeszow. — A  town  and  railway  junction 
situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  River  San,  about  twenty-five 
miles  directly  west  of  Jaroslav.  The  four  railway  lines  which 
cross  here  run  west  and  south-west  to  Tarnow  and  Cracow,  as 
well  as  to  Buda-Pesth  and  the  principal  cities  of  Hungary ; 
cast  to  Jaroslav  and  Przerasyl,  and  north  to  Rozwadow  and 
tho  Russian  frontier.  Krzeszow  is  an  equally  important  town 
with  Jaroslav,  but  is  not  so  strongly  fortified  as  the  latter 
place. 

Luderitzbucht.  —  A  port  of  German  South-West  Africa, 
situated  250  miles  norlli  of  the  frontier  line  between  German 
territory  and  Cape  Colony.  Its  chief  interests  are  connected 
with  the  diamond  trade,  exports  of  tlieso  stones  amounting 
to  upwards  of  a  million  sterling  annually. 

Mariampol  or  Marianopol. —  A  town  in  the  north  of 
the  Government  of  Suwalki,  in  Russian  Poland,  situated 
about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Suwalki,  and  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  East  Prussian  frontier.  It  is  on  the 
line  of  rail  from  Konigsberg  to  Vilna. 

Montfaucon.  —  A  town  to  the  east  of  the  Argonne  Forest, 
in  the  north-west  of  the  French  Department  of  Meuse.  It 
is  about  five  miles  west  of  the  line  of  rail  from  Mezieres  to 
Verdun. 

Noyon. —  An  important  railway  junction  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Oise,  France,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Oise,  and  .connected  directly  by  rail  with  Lacn,  Beauvais, 
Paris,  Amiens,  and  other  principal  centres. 

Osowiecs  or  Ossowiecz. —  A  fortified  post  of  Russian 
Poland,  aboifE  ten  miles  distant  from  the  Ea&t  Prussian 
frontier,  on  the  line  of  rail  from  Lyck  to  Lemberg,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  tho  river  Bobr.  It  is  a  place  of  little  normal 
importance. 

Petrokow  or  Petrokov.  —  A  town  in  the  west  of 
Russian  Poland^  situated  about  midway  between  Kielce  and 
Kalisz.  It  is  a  centre  of  considerable  importance,  and  is  on 
the  main  lino  of  rail  from  Warsaw  to  Czenstochtowa,  and  about 
forty-five  miles  distant  from  the  German  frontier. 

Revigny. —  A  village  south  and  slightly  west  of  the 
Argonne  Forc6.t,  to  the  south  of  the  department  of  Mouse, 
eastern  France. 

Rousbrugge. —  A  town  and  railway  station  in  the  province 
of  East  Flanders,  and  thirteen  miles  south  of  the  coast  line, 
on  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier.  It  is  on  the  Dunkerqne- 
Poperinghe  line  of  rail,  which  is  crossed  at  this  point  by  the 
main  road  from  Hazebrouck  to  Furncs. 

Royc.  —  As  a  town  Roye  has  ceased  to  exist  owing  to  the 
many  bombardments  and  attacks  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected durnig  the  present  campaign.  Its  situation  is  in  the 
south-cast  of  the  department  of  Somme,  on  the  line  of  rail 
from  Peronne  to  Compiegne,  with  a  line  branching  west  to 
Montdidier.    It  is  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Peronne. 

Ste.  Mcnehould.  —  An  important  railway  junction  in 
the  department  of  Marne,  eastern  France.  Tho  lines  from 
Rhcims  and  Paris  to  Verdun  and  Metz,  and  those  from 
Mezieres  to  Bar-le-Duc  and  Besan(;on,  cross  here.  Ste. 
Menehould  is  situated  on  the  upper  Aisne,  and  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  Argonne  Forest. 


Sambor. —  Situated  on  tJie  left  bank  of  the  River  Dneistcr 
is  a  minor  fortified  poet  of  Austrian  Galicia.  It  is  an 
important  railway  centre,  being  the  junction  of  the  Lemberg- 
Buda-1'esth  and  Stryj-Cracow  lines.  It  is  about  twenty  miles 
south-east  of  Przcm.syl,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail. 

Sandomir  or  Sandomierz. —  A  small  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  tho  River  Vistula,  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  Trontier 
between  Russia  and  Austrian  Galicia.  A  short  railway 
branches  from  the  Tarnow-Rozwadow  line,  running  to  the 
frontier  at  Sandomir,  v/hich  owes  its  importance  in  normal 
times  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  customs  btatiou  on  the 
frontier. 

Siniava. —  A  town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  situated  on  tlio 
right  Cank  of  tho  River  San,  about  fourteen  miles  north-west 
of  Jaroslav.  It  is  a  minor  fortified  j)ost,  and  is  a  junction 
for  several  high  roads.  It  is  about  eight  miles  south  of  the 
Russian  frontier. 

Stopnifza  or  Stopnica. —  A  small  town  of  Russian 
Poland,  situated  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  frontier  dividing 
Poland  from  Austrian  Galicia,  on  the  main  road  from  Opatow 
to  Tarnow.  It  is  about  forty  miles  south-^west  of  Sandomierz, 
and  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Kielce. 

Suwaiki. — Capital  of  a  Russian  government  of  tJio  same 
name,  in  Russian  Poland,  about  fourteen  miles  east  of  tlio  East 
Prussian  frontier,  and  on  the  line  of  rail  from  Augustovo  to 
Vilna.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  cf  the  best  kept  places  of  Russian  Poland.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  30,000,  and  tlie  industries  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  timber  and  grain,  though  woollen  and  other  manufac- 
tures absorb  the  energies  of  a  part  of  the  populace. 

Tarnow.  —  The  chief  town  of  a  government  district  in 
Austrian  Galicia,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Biala 
and  Dunajac,  forty-six  miles  west  of  Lemberg,  on  the  main 
line  from  Lemljerg  to  Cracow.  At  Tarnow  a  line  of  rail 
branches  south  to  Kaschau  and  tlie  principal  oent.rcf;  of 
Austria-Hungary.  The  population  of  Tarnow  is  about  3.', 000, 
nearly  all  Polos,  and  the  principal  intlustries  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  agricultural  implements,  and  textile  trades.  In  normal 
times  a  garrison  of  about  3,000  men  is  maintained  here. 
Tarnow  is  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Vistula,  which 
forms  tjie  Russian  frontier. 

Tsing-Tao.  -  The  naval  port  of  tlie  Gernian  territory  of 
Kiao-Cliau,  leased  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years  from  the 
('liinese  Government.  Since  occupation  of  tlic  port  by  the 
Germans  the  naval  defences  have  been  strengthened  and 
thoroughly  modernised.  Tlie  port  and  territory  under  Ger- 
man control  are  situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  Chinese  coast. 

Varcnaes.  -  A  village  in  the  Argonne  Forest,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Aire,  a  tributary  of  the  Aisne.  and 
ill  the  extreme  west  of  the  department  of  Meuse,  eastern 
France.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  west-north-west  of  Verdun, 
and  ten  miles  north  and  slightly  cast  of  Ste.  Menehould. 

Warsaw. —  The  capital  of  Russian  Poland,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  700  miles  from  Pctrograd  and 
about  400  miles  from  Berlin.  Five  railways  radiate  from 
Warsaw  to  Pctrograd,  Dantzie,  Moscow,  KicfE,  and  sou'h-'west 
Russia,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  The  present  population  is 
upwards  of  650, .000,  about  one-third  of  whom  are  Jews,  while 
there  is  also  a  considerable  German  element.  Warsaw  has 
ranked  as  a  centre  of  learning  for  centuries,  and  is  a  great 
educational  centre  at  the  present  tiiiie.  Iron  and  steel  works, 
silver  working,  boots  and  shoes,  leather  goods,  and  commerce 
in  corn,  timber,  and  general  agricultural  produce,  absorb  the 
energies  of  about  50,000  artisans.  Warsaw  is  considered  the 
chief  stronghold  of  western  Poland,  and  has  in  normal  times  a 
garrison  of  alx>ut  35,000  men.  In  matters  literary,  musical, 
and  dramatic,  it  is  the  headquarters  of  all  Poland  and  western 
Russia.  The  town  is  well  and  spaciously  planned,  and  its 
squares  and  public  buildings  make  it  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  European  cities. 

Wolbrom. — A  station  in  Russian  Poland  en  the  Kielce- 
Beiiazin  lino  of  rail.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Austrian 
frontier  anil  about  ten  miles  from  Oluschk. 


Messrs.  Frank  and  Cr.cii,  P.^lmf.r  have  ju^t  published  a  email  book 
from  tho  pen.  ot  Mr.  Fred  T.  Jano  which  will  bo  of  exception.il  interest 
to  oar  rea-d«r3.  It  is  entitled  "  Your  Navy  as  a  Fighting  Machine." 
la  simple  language  the  book  explains  the  dutiea  of  the  various  units 
which  comprise  a  Navy,  a  personnel  of  tho  officers  and  men,  and  an 
interesting  chapter  on  that  famous  br.anch  of  tho  Service — the  Royal 
Marii>€S.  .Simple  diagrams  illustrate  tho  m.anner  in  which  a  Fleet  goes 
into  action,  whilst  net  the  least  interesting  portion  is  a,  glossary  ol 
naval  termg.     The  book  is  published  at  Is.  net. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons  are  publishing  a  series,  entitled 
"Nelson's  Portfolio  of  War  Pictures."  Th'^y  arc  published  in  narta 
at  7<1.  each.  Tlie  portfolio  is  excellently  got  np,  and  we  have  seldom 
teen  photographs  better  reproduced. 
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THE    WAR    BY    LAND. 

By    HILAIRE    BELLOG. 

MOTE.— Thit  Article  bat  betn  inbmitted  to  the  Preit  Boreau,  which  doei  not    object   to  the   pnbllcatloD  ai   ceniored   and   takei  ■■• 

reiponiibility  for  the  correctneii  of  the  itatemente. 

In  accordance  with  the  rcqnlrementi  of  the  Preti  Biirean,  the  poiitloni  of  troopi  on   Plant   Illuitratinf   thii    Article    mnit  only  be 

refarded  at  approximate,  and  no  definite  ttrength  at  any  point  it  indicated. 


THE  CRITICAL  MOMENT  IN  POLAND. 

I.— PRELIMINARY. 

TIME  and  again  it  has  been  insisted  in  these 
notes  that  Poland  was  the  decisive  field 
of  this  great  European  War.  Once  it 
was  seen  that  the  Germans  west  of  the 
Rhine  could  both  hold  their  defensive 
line  and  prosecute  from  it  violent  counter-attacks, 
especially  in  the  north  towards  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  and  once  it  was  apparent  that  the  combined 
Russo-French  strategy  presupposed  (1)  the  mere 
containment  of  the  Germans  in  the  West,  (2)  the 
consequent  husbanding  of  the  French  reserve, 
(3)  the  making  of  the  Russians  in  the  East  with 
their  perpetually  increasing  numbers  the  "  march- 
ing wing  "  of  the  whole  plan,  it  was  clear  that 
the  measure  of  the  Russian  success  was  the  mea- 
sure of  the  success  of  all  the  Allies.  Containment 
in  the  West,  with  the  reserve  always  ready  there, 
might  be  very  nearly  taken  for  granted:  the  un- 
certain, and,  at  the  same  time,  decisive,  factor  was 
the  result  in  the  East. 

Now,  upon  one  occasion  after  another  the 
general  critic  or  watcher  of  this  campaign  has  had 
to  say :  "  As  the  decision  lies  in  Poland  this  action 
now  in  progress  in  Poland  may  be  the  critical 
action  of  all."  And  on  one  occasion  after  another 
the  suggested  value  of  the  moment  has  not 
matured. 

First,  the  Russians  advanced  rapidly  through 
Galicia  against  the  Austrians,  because  their  mobi- 
lisation had  lieen  much  quicker  than  Germany  had 
been  led  to  expect  it  would  be.  Then  they  de- 
stroyed one  of  the  Austrian  Armies  in  front  of 
Lemberg :  they  advanced  halfway  to  Cracow.  But 
that  moment  did  not  prove  decisive:  Germany 
brought  great  forces  into  play — having  failed  in 
the  main  object  of  her  Western  campaign  and 
having  been  compelled  to  retreat  from  before  Paris 
— and  the  German  Army  advanced  upon  Warsaw 
and  the  Vistula.  The  Russians  retreated  before  it, 
concentrating  as  they  did  so  their  perpetually 
arriving  reinforcements. 

The  Germans  were  beaten  in  front  of  War- 
saw, and  in  a  prolonged  but  successful  struggle 
the  Russians  compelled  them  and  the  Austrians  to 
withdraw  from  the  Vistula  and  the  San.  The 
Russian  advance  nearly  reached  the  frontier  be- 
tween the  two  Empires  again,  for  this  time  the 
wave  of  the  Russian  advance  swept  much  further 
than  it  had  the  first  time. 

Then  came  the  third  pha.se  in  this  Eastern 
struggle,  which  phase  was  descril>ed  at  some  length 
last  week  in  these  notes.  Ilindenburg  brought  up  a 
great  mass  of  German  troops  by  rail  behind  the 
frontier,  swung  them  up  to  the  north,  and  unex- 
pectedly appeared  between  the  Warta  and  the 
iVijjtula  Rivers,  with  certainly  half  a  million,  and 


perhaps  more  than  half  a  million,  men,  in  an  at- 
tack upon  the  weak,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  un- 
suspecting, Russian  right. 

That  right  retired  before  him :  a  great  general 
action  was  engaged,  lasting,  as  such  modern  ac- 
tions do,  not  even  through  days,  but  through 
weeks.     It  is  still  undecided. 

After  the  experience  of  the  other  two  phases 
in  the  eastern  campaign  one  might  be  tempted 
to  say  that  this  third  phase  also  might  end  with- 
out any  decision. 

But  that  conclusion  is  doubtful.  This  time 
things  have  come  to  such  a  juncture  that  it  is 
almost  certain  one  side  or  the  other  will  establish 
now  a  permanent  superiority.  Not  that  Germany 
is  devoid  of  further  reserves:  she  can  train,  and 
is  training,  what  is  left  of  the  men  of  military  age 
hitherto  unfitted  for  the  field.  For  that  matter 
Russia  has  reserves  far  greater  in  number.  But 
the  Germans  happen  to  have  taken  this  counter- 
oftensive  under  the  burden  of  a  deliberate  risk. 
They  have  engaged  deeply;  they  have  staked  a 
very  heavy  proportion  of  their  strength,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  result  of  the  action  now  en- 
gaged between  the  Warta  and  the  Vistula  Rivers 
must  necessarily  end  by  Western  Europe  knowing 
once  and  for  all  whether  Germany  will  in  future 
have  to  look  to  herself  in  the  East,  to  expect  in- 
vasion, to  put  there  every  man  she  can  possibly 
spare;  or  whether,  in  the  alternative  result,  she 
shall  by  her  victory,  partial  or  complete,  be  able 
to  release  men  for  the  West,  and  there  to  menace 
our  present  security  along  the  great  line  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Vosges. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  great  battle  in 
Poland,  opinion  has  become  so  confused  by  exagge- 
rated accounts,  by  the  citation  of  names  not  to  be 
found  upon  ordinary  maps,  and  by  the  apparent, 
contradiction  between  German  and  Russian  official 
news,  that  it  has  during  the  last  few  days  seemed 
difficult,  or  impossible,  to  draw  up  any  reasoned 
plan  of  what  has  happened,  or  to  project  in  any 
degree  the  chances  of  the  future. 

I  propose  to  attempt  some  such  plan,  and  to 
elucidate  as  best  I  may,  the  nature  of  this  great 
battle  (which  is  still  proceeding),  and  even  to  show 
what  chances  for  the  future  it  bears  according  to 
the  success  of  one  side  or  the  other. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  notes  should  have 
to  be  written  just  at  a  moment  when  all  news 
of  the  last  and  most  critical  portion  of  the  action 
is  lacking.  That  accident  forbids  me  from  giving 
any  definite  result ;  but  it  does  not  forbid  me  from 
describing  what  has  hitherto  taken  place,  and 
from  suggesting  the  alternative  possible  results. 

Let  me  repeat  before  I  begin  this  analysis  the 
words  with  which  I  began  the  notes  of  this  week  :1 
that  upon  the  result  of  what  is  now  taking  place 
between  the  Warta  and  the  Vistula  the  future  of 
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the  war  mainlv  depends.  On  this  account  it  is  well 
worth  our  while  to  attempt  a  comprehension  of 
the  great  business,  uncertain  as  the  event    still 


remains. 


II.— THE    ELEMENTS. 


To  the  understanding  of  any  military  situa- 
tion the  first  thing  required  is  the  statement  of 
what  are  called  the  elements. 

For  instance :  I  am  holding  a  W-ne  from  London 
to  Oxford,  which  is  rowglily  the  line  of  the  Thames, 
and  an  enemy  is  marching  upon  me  fromth«  Chan- 
nel. If  I  were  to  put  down  in  detail  upon  the  map 
the  exact  position  of  every  unit  no  general  reader 
could  follow  a  map  so  complicated.  From  sim- 
plification to  simplification  one  arrives  at  the  sim- 
plest element  of  all;  one  puts  down  two  points, 
Oxford  and  London,  and  draws  a  straight  line 
between  them,  and  says:  "  This  is  the  line  I  hold." 
Then  one  puts  another  straight  line  in  front,  and 
says:  "This  is  the  line  of  the  Thames  "—an  ob- 
stacle ;  then  one  puts  a  line  beyond  to  represent  the 
enemy  and  says,  "  This  is  the  enemy  advancing." 
That  is  the  thing  reduced  to  its  very  sunplest  ex- 
pression, and,  I  repeat,  in  seizing  a  difficult  and 
complex  military  situation  the  first  essential  step 
for  the  general  reader  is  to  grasp  these  elementary 
plans. 

Well,  then,  in  the  situation  between  the  Rus- 
sian forces  and  the  Austro-German  the  simplest 
element  of  all  was  of  the  following  nature  about  a 
fortnight  ago.     You  had  along  the  frontier  be- 


tween the  Allied  Germanic  Powers  and  the  Rus- 
sians (which  frontier  I  represent  by  a  dotted  line) 
two  main  operations,  one  very  much  larger  than 
the  other.  You  first  had  the  minor  operation  A; 
three  or  four  Russian  Army  Corps  trying  to  force  a 
German  body  about  equivalent  m  size  past  the 
frontier  in  East  Prussia,  and  slowly  succeeding  in 
doing  so.  They  lay  in  two  groups,  the  one  attack- 
ing and  defending  the  north-eastern  corner  of  that 
province',  the  other  attacking  and  defending  the 
southern. corner;  for  the  frontier  of  East  Prussia 
against  Russia  is  roughly  a  right  angle.  The  com- 
munications of  the  two  bodies  were  separated,  but 
united  in  the  rear,  and  I  have  grouped  th?m  under 
this  one  letter  A. 

In  these  great  operations  to  the  south  groiiped 


under  B  you  had  three  main  segments :  these  seg- 
ments were  the  bodies  which  had  in  the  case  of 
the  Russians  advanced,  in  the  case  of  the 
Germans  retreated,  from  the  line  of  the  Vistula 
(V,  V,  V)  towards  the  line  of  the  Warta  (W,  W, 
W)  and  the  frontier  just  behind  it.  The  most  im- 
portant segnient  of  the  three,  I,  was  that  in  which 
the  Russians  were  advancing  upon  the  fortress  of 
Cracow  along  the  line  of  commuiucatiofts  (1), 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  railway  through 
Lemberg  to  Kiew  (this  line  of  communications,  of 
course,  does  not  actually  cross  the  Vistula,  and  I 
have  only  put  it  as  a  straight  line  on  the 
diagram  for  the  sake  of  simplicity).  It  was  along 
this  main  advance  that  Silesia  (the  oblong  marked 
S)  was  threatened;  and  if  Silesia  was  entered,  as 
we  have  seen  so  often  in  these  pages,  the  last  and 
(for  the  G-ermans)  desperate  phase  of  the  campaign 
was  opened.  Against  the  large  Russian  body  thus 
advancing  the  most  considerable  Austro-German 
forces  were  concentrated. 

The  second  segment,  II,  working  through  line 
of  communications  (2)  was  much  smaller  in  force, 
and  came  right  on  to  the  middle  of  ,the  River 
Warta.  It  merely  prolonged  the  Russian  main 
force  in  the  south  to  prevent  outflanking. 

The  third  segment.  III,  woi^king  along  and 
reinforced  from  line  of  communications  (3)  was  the 
thinnest  and  smallest  of  all  and  barely  did  more 
than  keep  touch  between  the  northern  A  group  and 
tiie  much  more  important  southern  B  group.  It 
was  opposed  by  an  equally  small  German  forc3, 
which  retired  l^efore  it. 

These  things  being  so,  and  as  the  Russian  ad- 
vance in  force  at  (1)  against  Cracow  and  threaten- 
ing Silesia  began  to  appear  formidable,  the  Ger- 
man commanders  conceived  the  following  plan  :  — 
(and  here  for  the  moment  we  will  neglect  Group  A 
altogether,  for  it  no  longer  enters  into  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  critical  moment  through  which  the  cam- 
f)aign  in  Poland  is  passing.) 

The  bulk  of  the  German  troops  in  front  of  the 
Russian  segment  (I)  were  to  be  taken  by  the  intact 
and  excellent  railway  system,  which  runs  parallel 
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to  and  behind,  or  west  of,  the  German  frontier 
and  brought  round  to  the  north.  In  front 
cf  Cracow  should  be  left  only  forces  just 
sufficient  to  hold  up  for  some  days  the  great  Russian 
advance,  and  there  should  ap])ear  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Warta  a  very  large  body  of  Ger- 
mans quite  unexpectedly  at  X,  overwhelming  thcs 
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very  small  Russian  forces  left  in  that  neighbour- 
hood— that  is  the  small  Russian  segment  III  of  the 
last  plan — while  in  front  of  the  Russian  middle 
segment  II  should  remain  enough  Germans  to  con- 
tain that  also.  This  unexpected  and  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  Germans  along  the  railways  parallel 
to  the  frontier  may  be  compared  to  the  use  of 
cavalry  against  infantry  in  the  old  battles  that 
w€re  fought  upon  a  restricted  front  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards.  The  Germans  and  Austrians  were 
not  more  numerous  than  the  Russians ;  they  were 
already  less  numerous,  but  having  a  superior 
mobility  their  mimbers  were,  as  it  were,  doubled — 
they  could  come  suddenly  in  force  upon  a  weak 
part  of  the  enemy's  front  before  that  weak  part 
could  be  strengthened;  and  as  the  defensive  can 
always  hold  up  the  offensive  with  numbers  much 
inferior,  they  could  depend  upon  the  comparatively 
small  numbers  left  opposite  segment  I  to  hold  up 
that  main  Russian  force  while  segment  III  of  the 
Russians  was  being  overwhelmed  by  the  newly- 
arrived  and  perhaps  unexpected  German  masses 
at  X  in  the  north. 

•  If  these  newly-arrived  and  unexpected  masses 
at  X  could  destroy  the  hopelessly  inferior  Russian 
opponent  at  III,  the  main  Russian  force  at  I  would 
no  longer  threaten  Silesia  (S)  or  Cracow,  which 
is  the  key  to  Silesia.  Russia  would  have  enough 
to  do  to  save  herself,  for  Warsaw,  the  capital  of 
Russian  Poland,  would  be  occupied,  the  Russian 
line  of  communication  (3)  would  be  destroyed,  the 
same  fate  would  shortly  overwhelm  the  Russian 
line  of  communication  (2),  and  (I)  would  be  left  iso- 
lated, with  victorious  enemies  in  its  rear. 

Note  at  this  point  that  the  German  un- 
expected and  rapid  concentration  by  railway  in, 
and  advance  from,  the  north  between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Warta  Rivers,  put  the  Russians  into  a 
situation  which  the  Germans  had  indeed  calculated 
beforehand,  but  which  also,  like  all  strategical 
situations,  contained  an  indeterminate  factor,  that 
is,  an  element  of  luck,  or  at  any  rate  of  something 
not  calculable. 

When  the  small  Russian  northern  flanking 
force  III  found  itself  suddenly  faced  by  an  over- 
whelming German  force  (X),  it  was,  as  the  Ger- 
mans well  knew,  dependent  upon  its  own  line  of 
communications  (3).  The  Germans  also  knew  that 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Russians,  the  simplicity 
of  their  plan,  consisted  in  keeping  quite  separate 
these  three  lines  of  communication,  leaving  their 
three  armies  independent  one  of  the  other,  and 
trusting  to  their  perpetual  power  of  reinforce- 
ment in  aid  of  any  one  of  the  three  armies  should 
it  be  specially  threatened.  The  German  gamble 
lay  in  .staking  everything  upon  the  impossibility  of 
the  Third  Russian  Army  III,  small  in  numbers 
comparatively,  being  able  to  reinforce  itself 
sufficiently  quickly — in  which  case  it  would 
be  overwhelmed;  or,  in  the  alternative,  of  its 
being  compelled  to  call  upon  the  Southern  Rus- 
sian Army  I,  then  threatening  Silesia,  to  come  to 
its  aid — in  which  case  there  was  an  end  to  the  Rus- 
sian attempt  upon  Silf^sia  and  upon  Cracow. 

In  other  words,  the  Germans  in  striking  sud- 
denly at  X  against  the  small  Russian  force  III, 
hoped  they  would  leave  that  smaller  Ru.ssian  force 
with  the  choice  of  three  courses  equally  disa.strous 
to  the  Russian  plan  of  campaign,  and  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  Germany:  (1)  They  might  call  up 
reinforcements  from  the  south  from  the  First  Rus- 
sian Army  I,  and  by  doing  so  relieve  the  pressure 


upon  Cracow  and  upon  Silesia.  There  was  no 
railway  for  transporting  the  troops,  the  change 
of  front  would  be  laborious  and  only  to  be  made 
with  great  loss  of  time,  and  if  the  Russians 
did  do  this  the  German  unexpected  attack  fro^ 
the  north  would  have  had  its  full  effect  in  saving 
Silesia.  ■  (2)  The  Third  Russian  Army  III  might 
forgo  aid  from  the  south  and  might  try  to 
get  up  reinforcements  from  the  east  along  its 
own  line  of  communications,  and  depending  upon 
its  own  depots.  (3)  In  the  worst  case  of  all  for 
the  Russians  the  Russian  Third  Army  III  might 
bo  refused  aid  from  the  south — ^that  is,  from  the 
First  Russian  Army  I — might  not  get  up  its  re- 
inforcements in  time  even  to  hold  the  Germans, 
and  might  be  overwhelmed;  in  which  case  the 
great  German  masses  would  advance  straight  on 
Warsaw.  This  would  so  imperil  the  whole  Russian 
scheme  that  the  main  Russian  force  in  front  of 
Cracow  at  (1)  would  have  to  give  up  its  attempt, 
and  the  Russian  plan  of  campaign  woald  have 
failed. 

Upon  the  action  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Warta,  then,  depended  everything  that  was  to 
come.  The  Third  Russian  Army  III  was  so  weak 
that  it  was  bound  to  give  way  at  first  before  the 
newly-arrived  and  enormous  German  masses  at  X. 
The  Russians  at  III  were  taken  thus  by  surprise 
more  than  a  fortnight  ago.  What  should  they  do? 
Should  they  call  up  aid  from  I,  thp  great  Russian 
masses  in  the  south,  or  should  they  depend  upon 
their  own  reinforcements  along  the  line  of  com- 
munications (3)?  And,  if  so,  would  those  rein- 
forcements arrive  in  time  ? 

The  Russian  commanders  determined  in  the 
first  place  not  to  weaken  that  main  soiithern  force 
of  theirs,  threatening  both  Cracow  and  Silesia,  and 
necessary  in  its  numbers  to  effect  any  real  decision 
in  the  Eastern  campaign.  They  gave  to  their 
second  body,  II,  the  order  and  the  task  of  prevent- 
ing a  further  advance  of  the  German  Armies  op- 
posed to  them.  As  to  their  third  army.  III,  they 
gave  the  order  to  retire  before  the  great  masses  of 
the  enemy  behind  the  line  of  the  River  Bzura  and 
its  marshes,  there  to  await  reinforcements,  which 
could  only  proceed  along  their  owti  line  of  commu- 
nications (3),  and  which  would  yet,  it  was  hoped, 
be  sufficient  to  save  the  situation  at  last. 

In  other  words,  the  Russians  determined  to 
neglect  this  very  serious  menace  of  the  newly-ar- 
rived German  masses  upon  their  north,  to  go  on 
uninterruptedly  in  their  plan  of  campaign  in  the 
south  against  Cracow  and  Silesia,  and  to  leave  the 
northern  Russian  Army  III  to  save  itself  with  its 
own  resources. 

What  followed  is  exceedingly  interesting 
merely  as  a  detail  of  military  history,  let  alone  ais 
the  critical  point  in  the  present  phase  of  a  cam- 
paign which  concerns  all  our  own  future  and  that 
of  Europe,  with  which  we  are  bound  up.  When 
the  great  advance  began  it  came  with,  let  us  say, 
500,000  Germans  against  perhaps  200,000  Rus- 
sians or  less,  and  struck  them  between  the  Rivers 
Warta  and  Vistula,  not  quite  three  weeks  ago. 
The  Russians  retired  towards  the  River  Bzura,  in 
the  upper  angle  of  which  lies  the  large  town  of  Lodz, 
and  the  middle  course  of  which  between  the  towns 
of  Lowicz  and  Lenczyca  is  marshy,  and,  therefore, 
afl'ordsan  excellent  obstacle.  The  Russians  perhaps 
intended  under  these  circumstances,  though  neces- 
sarily losing  heavily  in  the  retreat  (which  the  Ger- 
mans have  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Victory  of 
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outflanking  an  enemy  and  never  trying  to  pierce 
him.  But  here,  in  front  of  Piontek  and  to  the 
cast  of  Lodz,  upon  the  road  to  Warsaw,  the  supe- 
rior German  numbers  did  pierce  the  Russian  line ; 
and  it  looked  for  the  moment  as  though  the  Ger- 
mahs  had  it  in  their  power  to  destroy  either  one  or 
the  other  of  the  separated  Russian  halves.  The 
situation  was  at  that  juncture  after  the  fashion  of 
the  following  plan.      With  the    marshes  of    the 


Kutno),  to  repose  behind  the  line  of  the  marshes 
and  there  hold  the  German  advance  while  await- 
ing reinforcement.  Such  was  the  situation  when  I 
wrote  my  notes  last  week.  My  readers  will  re- 
member that  upon  the  Russian  ability  to  hold  the 
line  of  the  marshes  depended  the  value  of  their  plan 
'at  the  moment. 

Now  that  line,  whether  by  design  of  the  Rus- 
sians (as  they  say)  or  against  their  will,  was  forced. 
^Across  the  marshes  there  are  two  main  causeways, 
I  one  leading  on  to  the  town  of  Piontek,  the  other 
on  to  the  town  of  Lenczyca ;  and  of  these  the  former 
.was  much  the  more  important,  because  the  marshes 
!and  the  River  Bzura  there  form  a  more  serious 
obstacle.  The  river  is  indeed,  as  I  have  said 
ibefore  now,  only  a  small  obstacle,  but  the  marshes, 
though  not  everywhere  of  the  same  difficulty,  every- 
where check  an  army. 

Well,  the  Germans  passed  the  marshes  and 
occupied  Lenczyca.  They  also,  after  apparently 
rather  heavy  fighting,  got  across  the  causeway  and 
occupied  Piontek ;  and  some  ten  days  to  a  week  \go 
the  situation  of  the  opposing  armies  was  more  or 
less  what  I  given  in  the  following  plan,  where  the 
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Bzura  behind  them,  and  the  course  of  that  river 
too,  German  forces  had  succeeded  in  getting  right 
through  the  Russian  line,  and  in  isolating,  appa- 
rently, that  part  of  it,  B,  B,  which  lay  round  the 
town  of  Lodz  from  that  part  of  it,  C,  C,  which  lay 
in  front  of  the  town  of  Lowicz. 

The  Third  Russian  Army  thus  menaced  had 
this  great  advantage  over  the  invaders,  that, 
although  it  had  not  called  for  reinforce- 
ments from  the  south,  although  it  had 
not  weakened  the  main  general  plan  against 
Cracow  and  Silesia,  although  it  had  de- 
pended for  reinforcements  entirely  upon  its  own 
line  of  communications  and  from  its  own  depots, 
it  was  daily  becoming  stronger  as  the  danger 
pressed ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  line 
was  broken  it  found  itself  able  to  reclose  that  line, 
to  entrap  not  a  few  of  the  German  bodies  which 
had  passed  beyond  it,  as  at  D,  D,  and  a  situation 
almost  uhique  in  military  history  apj^eared.  The 
line,  though  pierced,  had  been  reformed  and  had 
cut  off  certain  forces  of  the  enemy  which  had  suc- 
cessfully carried  through. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  these  reinforcements  and 
the  re-closing  of  the  gap  in  the  Russian  line  you 
had  such  a  situation  as  the  following.  The  Ger- 
man forces  which  had  pierced  through  the  Russian 


Germans  had  everywhere  crossed  the  Bzura,  and 
the  Russians,  now  already  considerably  reinforced, 
but  not  yet  equal  to  the  invaders  in  this  field,  were 
i  defending  the  great  town  of  Lodz,  but  were  still 
heavily  pressed  by  the  invaders  in  their  still  supe- 
rior numbers. 

Now,  at  this  point  in  the  battle,  which  corre- 
sponds roughly  to  the  situation  of  last  Thursday, 
there  occurred  a  decisive  movement.     At  the  point 
I A  on  the  above  plan  the  Germans  advancing  from 
I  Piontek    got  through   the    Russian   line.       The 
moment  is  one  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  eager 
inquirer  upon  this  particular  war  with  its  vast 
effect  upon  our  own  fortunes,  but  to    the    mere 
student  of  military  history;  for  if   there    is    one 
i  thing  which  has  distinguished  Prussian  strategy 
for  a  generation  past  it  has  been  the  dependence 
upon  machinery,  numbers  and  calculation,  and  the 
consequent  dependence  upon  the  tactics  of  always 


line  were  now  in  face  of  a  newly-formed  line,  no 
longer  breached :  they  were  in  a  sort  of  pocket  at 
C,  while  the  foremost  bodies  who  had  got  through 
were  cut  off  at  D. 

These  foremost  bodies,   comparatively  small 
in  number,  have  by  this  time  surrendered  and  are 
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THE  BATTLB  OF  THE  BZURA  OR  0*'  LODZ, 


prisoners  with  the  Russians.  Meanwhile,  the 
w  hole  interest  of  the  battle  as  itslast  phases  reach 
us,  that  is  as  we  have  heard  of  it  in  its  progress 
during  last  Friday  and  Saturday,  lies  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  German  forces  at  C.  Will  they  get 
away?  If  so,  in  what  numbers?  Will  the  per- 
petually arriving  Russian  reinforcements  be  in- 
sufficient to  stop  a  German  counter-offensive  ? 
What  will  be  the  final  result  of  this  violent  struggle 
along  the  Bzura,  with  its  quite  unexpected  and  in 
some  senses  unique  features? 

III.— THE  ACTION  IN  ITS  PRESENT 
PHASE. 

We  cannot  answer  those  questions,  because 
the  issue  is  not  yet  decided ;  but  we  can  abandon 
the  elementary  plans  hitherto  used  and  show  on 
•a  sketch  map  drawn  to  scale  the  situation  as  it 
now  is,  or  rather  as  it  i^ras  upon  Saturday  last. 
Accurate  information  .later  than  that  date  has  not 
reached  London  at  the  moment  of  writing  this 
(Tuesday  evening).  The  German  positions  run,  or 
rather  ran  at  that  moment,  from  Sieradz  on  the 
River  Warta,  through  Zdunska  Wola,  past  Szadek, 
to  points  in  front  of  Lenczyca,  thence  they  bent 
back  to  Zgierz,  which  the  Germans  hold  instrength. 
And  here  I  would  beg  the  reader  to  distinguish 
between  the  positions  which  the  Germans  thus 


hold  in  strength  and  the  positions  which  they  only 
just  hold  entrenched  against  the  Russians.  The 
former  I  have  indicated  by  larger  oblongs  or 
squares,  the  latter  by-  little  more  than  a  broken 
line.  With  Zgierz  then  held  in  strength  there  occurs 
a  most  curious  feature  in  the  centre  of  the  battle 
line.  Opposite  Zgierz,  ten  or  eleven  miles  off,  is 
Strykow,  and  there  another  strong  German  body 
is  posted.  The  attention  of  the  reader  should  be 
particularly  fixed  upon  those  two  points,  Zgierz 
and  Strykow,  the  value  of  which  will  be  seen  in 
a  moment.  After  Strykow  the  German  line  bends 
abruptly  northward,  abandons  Govna,  from  which 
it  has  been  driven,  Bielawy  beyond  which  it  has 
also  been  driven,  Sobota  from  which  it  was  driven 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  a  few  days  ago  by  the 
Russians,  Gomblin  which  the  Russians  have  re- 
occupied,  and  barely  reposes  upon  Plock,  which 
the  Germans  still  hold  with  a  strong  reserve. 

So  much  for  the  general  line.  If  the  reader 
will  turn  again  to  these  two  points  of  Zgierz  and 
Strykow  he  will  observe  a  very  strange  deflection 
in  the  line.  Here  there  is  a  strong  German  body, 
beyond  the  two  strong  bodies  holding  Zgierz  and 
Strykow,  and  pushed  forward  to  the  south  of  the 
general  line.  There  is  a  sort  of  pocket  or  purse 
with  a  neck  at  A,  D,  and  with  bodies  (1),  (2),  (3), 
(4)  contained  within  that  neck ;  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  while  the  German  forces  at  Zgierz  and 
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Strykow  are  pointing  outwards  towards  the  Rus- 
sian line  (whicii  I  everywhere  indicate  by  one  broad 
black  continuous  stroke),  and  while  the  bodies  (3) 
and  (4)  are  also  pointing  outwards  towards  the 
^Russian  line,  the  two  further  bodies  (1)  and  (2) 
are  pointing  backwards  from  that  line  as  though 
in  retreat  from  the  bottom  of  the  purse  or  pocket 
B,  C,  while  sundry  smaller  bodies  F,  F,  F,  F  are 
left  isolated  behind  B,  C.  ■ 

What  happened  was  this :  Of  the  German  bcdv 
that  got  through  the  Russian  line  a  week  ago  these 
comparatively  small  groups  F,  F,  F,  F  were  cut 
off.  Two  whole  army  corps  (1)  and  (2)  were  cut 
off  by  the  advancing  reinforcements  of  the  Russians 
in  the  aforesaid  pocket  A,  B,  C,  D.  Lest  the 
mouth  of  the  pocket  should  be  closed  by  the  con- 
tinual advance  of  Russian  numbers  two  more  army 
corps  (3)  and  (4)  were  sent  in  to  save  (1)  and  (2) — ■ 
to  hold  the  mouth  of  the  pocket  open  while  (1)  and 
(2)  got  away;  and  further  strong  bodies  were  sent 
forward  by  the  Germans  to  Zgierz  and  Strykow  to 
still  further  hold  open  the  exit  from  the  pocket. 

In  so  holding  the  gate  or  neck  open  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  successful,  and  the  remnants  of 
the  massed  bodies  which  got  through  the  Russian 
line,  and  which  nearly  paid  the  penalty  by  total 
envelopment,  will  probably  escape.  But  though 
the  Russians  cannot  apparently  succeed  with  the 
forces  at  their  disposal  in  closing  the  neck  at  its 
narrowest  between  A  and  B,  they  are  trying  higher 
up  at  Sobota,  beyond  the  marshes  and  in  front  of 
Lenczyca,  to  close  in  upon  the  line  of  the  main 
German  retreat.  Lest  they  should  have  too  many 
forces  at  their  disposal  free  for  this  attempt  to  cut 
off  the  German  retreat  northward,  the  Germans 
"with  their  reserve  near  Plock  far  oft"  on  the  right, 
are  making  a  determined  counter-attack  at  G  on 
the  Russians  who  have  recently  captured  the  town 
of  Gomblin,  while  100  miles  away  to  the  south,  or 
left,  another  German  force  at  H,  coming  from 
Wielun,  twenty-five  miles  from  Sieradz,  is  threat- 
ening that  extreme  Russian  flank  also.  But 
neither  of  these  two  German  attempts  on  the  ex- 
treme of  the  Russian  line  appear  so  far  to  have  had 
much  effect,  and  indeed  they  are  too  far  off  to  have 
much  effect.  That  the  Russians  will  succeed  in 
closing  tlie  neck  of  the  bottle  is  doubtful.  They 
have  failed  to  do  so  between  A  and  B,  and  the  at- 
tempts to  the  north  bythe  attacktowards  Lenczvca 
and  in  front  of  Sobota,  which  I  have  marked  K 
and  L,  are  too  far  apart  perhaps  to  be  effective. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  Germans  in  the  pocket, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  will  escape,  though  with  very  heavy 
losses. 

Nothing  is  certain  in  war,  and  we  have  heard 
only  one  side  of  the  storj-,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  people  only  tell  their  own  side.  We  heard  of 
the  Russian  losses  from  the  Germans  during  the 
Russian  retreat  behind  the  Bzura,  and  of  the  "  Vic- 
tory of  Kutno,"  and  of  Hindenburg  being  made  a 
Field-Marshal  on  the  strength  of  it.  After  that  we 
heard  nothing  from  the  Germans,  but  a  great  deal 
from  the  Russians,  most  of  it  in  somewhat  exagge- 
rated private  telegrams.  We  must  wait  a  little 
longer  to  learn  what  the  total  and  final  result  of 
this  unparalleled  position  may  be.  It  has  turned 
against  the  Germans  upon  the  whole  so  far.  It  has 
threatened  them  with  a  very  real  disaster.  It  has 
almost  certainly,  but  not  yet  quite  certainly,  de- 
stroyed their  initiative  in  this  district.  But  I  have 
not  at  the  moment  of  writing  (Tuesday  evenin<») 
any  suflicient  basis  for  guessing,  let  alone  judging, 


the  final  result.  Meanwhile,  it  may  interest  the 
reader  to  appreciate  that  we  are  dealing  here  with 
a  German  line  of  about  500,000  men,  of  whom 
both  those  holding  the  neck  of  the  pocket,  A,  B, 
C,  D,  and  those  enclosed  within  it  and  fighting 
their  way  out,  and  thus  stretching  the  mouth 
opeh,  as  it  were,  at  Zgierz  and  Strykow,  come  to 
more  than  a  quarter,  but  rather  less  than  a  third, 
of  the  total  line.  P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  -a 
later,  telegram  makes  it  fairly  clear  that  the 
pocket  has  not  been  closed  by  the  Russians,  and 
that — though  with  very  heavy  losses — the  two 
corps  contained  in  it  have  escaped.  For  the  rest — 
whether  a  continual  Russian  offensive  will  drive 
the  Germans  back  from  the  line  Lodz-l'lock  we 
cannot  yet  tell. 

THE    WESTERN    THEATRE 
OF    WAR. 

THERE  is  in  Flanders  and  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  French  front  nothing  new 
to  record  at  the  moment  of  writing,  of 
such  importance,  at  least,  as  to  warrant 
either  a  sketch-map  for  this  week's 
news,  or  any  detailed  comment.  There  is  a 
rmnour  not  officially  confirmed  that  the  last  of  the 
passes  over  the  Vosges  has  been  taken  by  the 
French;  allbutoneof  those  passes  we  already  knew 
to  be  in  their  hands.  The  very  small  forces  acting 
in  the  Argonne  have  had  no  perceptible  effect  one 
upon  the  other;  the  lines  are  there  almost  identical 
with  what  they  were  a  couple  of  months  ago,  save 
for  the  French  advance  to  Mezicourt  and  the  Ger- 
man capture  of  the  corresponding  height  of  Vieniie 
le  Chateau.  The  whole  business  in  this  theatre  of 
the  war  is  on  so  small  a  scale  that  the  movements 
here  are  hardly  worth  recording,  and  it  is  not 
without  significance  that  the  German  news  agency 
and  official  communiques  should  lay  such  emphasis 
upon  the  skirmishes  that  have  recently  taken  piace 
between  such  depleted  forces. 

In  Flanders  there  has  also  been  a  lull.  There 
has  not  been  any  heavy  fighting  now  for  ten  days, 
and  though  at  the  moment  of  writing  there  is  a 
report  of,  a  heavy  cannonade  having  been  renewed 
upon  the  front  between  Ypres  and  the  sea,  ther? 
is  as  yet  no  official  news  to  that  effect ;  only  a 
French  line  telling  us  that  an  unexpectedly  strong 
attack  had  been  made  and  had  been  repelled  north 
of  Arras. 

In  connection  with  the  fighting  in  France 
there  is,  however,  one  little  point  worth  noting 
before  we  leave  it.  It  is  a  point  which  illustrates 
in  a  high  degree  the  value  of  the  censorship. 

The  German  habit  of  giving  casualty  lists, 
though  these  lists  are  not  full,  has  enabled  us  to 
estimate  with  some  accuracy,  by  process  of 
analogy  and  comparison,  the  probable  full  losses 
of  our  enemy,  and  such  an  estimate  is  not  without 
its  moral  value.  It  enables  one  to  fix  more  or  less 
the  position  of  the  enemy  and  to  view  the  whole 
situation  with  justice  and  even  with  a  cei'tain  con- 
fidence, in  view  of  the  great  number  of  the  casual- . 
ties  thus  discovered. 

Now  the  German  authorities  have  f i;r  the  first 
time  in  the  last  few  days  tried  their  hand  at  the 
same  game,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  pro- 
cess whereby  they  have  arrived  at  their  results. 
Of  French  and  Russian  casualties  thev  know 
nothing.  At  least,  all  they  can  get  at  is  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  tiiey  actually  hold  and  some  very 
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rough  estimate  cf  losses  in  certain  particular 
actions  based  upon  the  dead  whom  they  have 
counted  after  an  advance,  or  the  probable  loss  of 
their  enemies'  oftensive  where  it  has  failed,  and 
Kieasured  against  the  losses  of  their  defences  in 
proportion.  As  for  the  bulk  of  the  casualties,  they 
must  remain,  entirely  in  the  dark,  so  far  as  the 
French  and  Russian  forces  are  concerned.  But  it 
so  happens  that  they  had  some  indication  of  the 
British  casualties  which  was  afforded  them  by  a 
statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  admit- 
ting somewhat  over  50,000  casualties  up  to  a  par- 
ticular date.  It  was  undoubtedly  upon  this  state- 
ment that  the  subsequent  estimate  was  based. 
That  estimate  officially  published  in  Germany, 
partly  for  foreign  but  mainly  for  German  consump- 
tion, gave  90,000  British  casualties,  750,000 
French  casualties,  and  1,100,000  Russian  casual- 
ties. All  these  figures  were  exaggerated,  but 
particularly  those  of  the  French  and  the  Russians, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  judge  by  what  method  the 
figures  were  arrived  at. 

The  British  casualties  to  a  certain  date  were 
taken  as  from  the  first  day  of  active  hostilities, 
August  22,  and  according  to  this  public  admission 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  rule  of  three  sum 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  this  public  admission 
would  give  somewhat  mider  90,000  men  up  to  the 
actual  day  of  the  publication  in  Germany.  As  a 
fact,  those  figures  were  exaggerated,  as  I  have 
said,  because  the  heavy  fighting  was  included  in 
the  first  admitted  number,  and  there  came  a  long 
lidl  between  that  moment  and  the  moment  at  which 
the  German  official  estimate  was  published.  But 
still  the  German  estimate  was  only  out  by  some  10 
per  cent,  or  so.  The  exaggeration  for  the  French 
and  Russians  was  very  much  greater,  and  evidently 
depended  upon  the  same  system,  for  there  is  the 
same  coincidence  between  the  English  proportions 
and  the  date.  A  rule  of  three  sum  was  apparently 
worked  out.  "  If  we  risk  putting  down  90,000  for 
the  English  casualties  up  to  such  and  such  a  date, 
then  the  EngUsh  in  the  field  nimabering  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  French  in  the  field,  or  at  any  rate  in 
the  fighting  line,  we  may  safely  put  down  the 
French  at  over  700,000.  We  will  make  it  a  round 
number  and  call  it  750,000."  That  number  is 
widely  wrong,  but  it  can  hardly  have  been  arrived 
at  in  any  other  fashion.  Precisely  the  same  method 
gave  the  corresponding  Russian  figure,  which  is 
almost  certainly  equally  exaggerated,  of  1,100,000. 
Not  the  least  wise  of  the  things  the  French  com- 
manders have  ordered  in  this  war,  often  against 
the  desires  and  in  spite  of  the  grumbles  of  the  poli- 
ticians, has  been  this  strict  and  severe  censorship, 
extending  even  to  a  silence  upon  the  number  of 
guns  and  prisoners  captured  and  the  absence  of 
public  casualty  lists. 

THE    MARCH    UPON    EGYPT. 

THE  papers  have  printed  during  the  last 
few  days  several  hints,  originating  pre- 
sumably from  alien  sources,  to  the  effect 
that  an  advance  upon  Egypt  in  force 
was  intended  and  actually  had  begun. 
The  figures  quoted  amount  to  the  equivalent  of  two 
army  corps.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  mentioned  by  name,  and  the  southern 
route  which  is  safe  from  attack  from  the  sea  was 
particularly  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  piece 
cf  news  that  is  almost  certainly  false,  to  wit,  that  a 


light  railway  had  already  been  laid  through  the 
first  half  of  its  150  miles;  as  far,  that  is,  as  lh« 
Wells  at  El  Nakl. 

Now,  if  such  an  attack  matures,  there  are 
certain  points  about  it  which  are  clear  from  the 
beginning.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  no 
large  force,  certainly  not  so  large  a  force  as  80,000 
men,  can  cross  the  150  miles  of  desert  along  the 
southern  route  witlrits  single  scanty  water  supply 
midway,  unless  it  has  ample  artificial  or  mechani- 
cal provision  of  water.  Sufficient  petrol  transport 
would  give  this ;  a  light  railway  by  the  time  it  was 
built  would  also  give  it,  but  no  very  large  force 
cculd  advance  without  some  such  aid  by  the 
southern  route.  The  number  of  camels  that  would 
be  required,  for  instance,  for  an  expedition  upon 
this  scale,  would  be  too  great  to  make  the  use  of 
them  alone  feasible. 

Along  the  northern  route  from  El  Arish  ti 
Kantara,  Avhich  is  thirtv  miles  shorter  and  a  little 
better  provided  with  water,  there  is  the  appre- 
ciable difficulty  that  the  early  part  of  the  road  is 
just  commanded  from  the  sea,  and  the  greater 
difficulty  that  the  supplies  of  water  would  not 
furnish  any  considerable  force ;  only  mechanical 
transport  could  here  again  jDermit  of  a  really  large 
body  advancing  upon  Eg>'pt. 

In  other  words,  the  expedition  will  hardiy 
take  place  until  either  light  railways  have  been 
built  and  properly  guarded,  or,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  southern  route,  until,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, a  sufficient  petrol  transport  had  been  accu- 
mulated. It  would  be  a  tremendous  business, 
because  there  is  no  really  possible  going  for  such 
vehicles  until  the  plateau  above  Akaba  is  reached. 
Still,  it  is  conceivable,  with  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money,  sufficient  organisation,  and  sufficient  time 
at  the  disposal  of  the  enemy. 

But  whatever  happens  the  force  which  has 
crossed  the  desert,  whether  by  the  northern  or  the 
southern  route,  and  dependent  for  its  water  supple 
on  mechanical  transport,  will  reach  at  the  end  of 
the  journey  a  very  formidable  obstacle  unknown  to 
former  invaders  of  Egypt  in  the  shape  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Canal  from 
which  the  hostile  force  would  approach,  there  is 
no  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  water.  In  other  words, 
the  obstacle  is  one  which  would  have  to  be  carried 
fairly  soon  if  it  were  to  be  carried  at  all. 

This  being  so,  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  that 
obstacle. 

The  Suez  Canal  is — 

(a)  An  obstacle  which  cannot  be  tinned.  It 
stretches  fi'om  sea  to  sea.  It  must  be  ])ierced  or 
the  assault  on  it  must  confess  defeat. 

(h)  An  obstacle  formidable  throughout  its 
length  and  in  parts — nearlya  third — quite  irapassaljle 
to  an  army.  It  is  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  an 
ohstacle  equivalent  to  a  broad  river  and  deep,  but 
an  obstacle  without  any  strong  current  through  it 
to  make  difficult  pontoon  work. 

(c)  An  obstacle  capable  of  dynamicaUy  power- 
ful and  hiijldy  mobile  defence^;  for  it  will  carry 
ships  of  war.  These  can  carry  guns  of  a  power 
superior  by  far  to  anything  the  land  forces  can 
bring  against  them — that  is  potver.  They  can  also 
move  up  and  down  the  line  as  no  such  defences  can 
on  land.     That  is  raohility. 

Such  are  tlie  three  main  advantages  of  this 
obstacle  for  the  defensive.     But  there  are  others. 
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(d)  The  Suez  Canal  is  flanked  all  the  way 
along  on  the  defensive  side  by  a  railway,  which 
(from  Port  Said  and  from  Lsmailia)  connects  with 
the  bases  of  supply  further  inland.  There  is  iiothinc; 
of  the  sort  on  the  eastern  side,  from  which  the 
offensive  would  come. 
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(e)  It  is  flanke?d  on  all  its  southern  part  by  a 
fresh  water  canal.  There  is  no  similar  supply  of 
fresh  Avater  on  tlie  furtlier  ofi'enslAe  side. 

(f)  It  offers  for  the  most  part  a  clear  field  of 
fire  to  the  eastward,  i.e.,  towards  ground  over  wliich 
the  invader  would  come.  The  banks  thrown  up  by 
the  digging,  and  hiding  the  desert  sand  from  tlie 
water  level,  are  not  high  enough  as  a  rule  to  baxdk 
heavy  gun-fire  from  a  modern  ship  of  war,  and  guns 
of  sufficient  power  can  be  mounted  higher  from  the 
deck. 

This  last  advantage  the  canal  has  is  also  the 
least  perfect.  For  there  are  at  least  five  positions 
along  the  canal  where  an  offensive  from  the 
east  has  the  advantage  of  higher  banks  and  is 
thus  screened  from  gun-fire  aimed  from  ships  in 
the  canal. 

Heights,  or  ratlier  dunes,  behind  which 
howitzers,  aiming  at  the  fixed  target  the  canal 
affords,  could  lie  under  cover  are  not  infrequent. 
But  obstacles  actually  impeding  fire  from  the  canal 
permit  a  close  approach  to  the  canal,  the  mounting 
of  guns  commanding  the  water  and  the  construction 
of  bridges. 

In  other  words,  there  are  certain  places  on  the 
trajectory  of  the  canal  where  the  defensive  must 
occupy  the  eastern  hank  where  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  offensive  by  occupying  it  to  dominate 
a  crossing. 

These  opportunities  are  five  in  number. 

There  is  none  for  the  first  45  kilometres  from 
the  Mediterranean.  Then  the  old  lake,  dried  l)ut 
flat  in  the  east,  is  a  complete  field  of  fire.  Up  to 
Kantara,  "  the  bridge,"  where  the  old  coast  road 
strikes  the  present  line  of  the  canal  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  a  crossing.  Just  south  of  El 
Kantara  a  slight  group  of  heights  occurs.  The  next 
group  is  just  south  of  lsmailia.  The  third  is  just 
south  of  that  point  in  what  is  called  "  the  plateau 
of  the  Hyena."  The  fourth  is  a  few  miles  further 
on  in  the  shape  of  sand  dunes,  which  involve  a 
cutting  after  the  "  broad  "  on  which  lsmailia  stands. 
Then  come  the  Bitter  Lakes,  where  no  crossing  is 
possible  ;  ^nd  between  the  Bitter  Lakes  and  Suez 
the  only  obstacle  is  the  40-foot  bank  at  the  issue 
from  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

There  are,  I  believe,  no  other  positions  save 
these  from  which  a  bridging  covdd  be  attempted. 

Of  one  main  factor,  the  hardness  of  the  sand  to 
the  east,  and  the  possibility  of  moving  heavy  guns 
over  it  in  various  places,  I  know  nothing,  nor  can 
I  usefully  discuss  the  state  of  the  ground  for 
entrenching,  in  which  I  am  equally  ignorant. 

THE    CARPATHIAN    SYSTEM    IN    THE 
PRESENT    WAR. 

THE  war  has  now  reached  a  phase  in  which 
it  has  become  important  for  us  to  grasp 
the  nature  of  the  Carpathian  mountain 
system,  of  the  part  it  must  play  in  any 
great  campaign  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
of  the  part  it  has  already  begun  to  play  this  week 
in  the   struggle   between  Austria-Hungary    and 
Russia. 

Upon  the  accompanying  sketch  map  I  give  the 
rough  outline  of  this  mountain  system,  marking 
with  a  single  line  the  boundary  where  the  hill 
country  ends  and  the  plain  begins,  and  with  hatch- 
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ing  the  more  restricted  area  of  really  difficult 
country  forming  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  armies.  Within  this  difficult  country  again  I 
have  emphasised  certain  particularly  difficult  por- 
tions by  cross-hatching  to  indicate  country  over 
which  no  army  could  operate  at  all. 

In  this  sketch  map  it  is  evident  that  for  anyone 
attacking  from  the  East  and  desiring  to  defeat  to 
the  West  nations  of  which  Vienna  and  Budapest 
are  the  capitals,  to  harass  the  great  Hungarian 
plain  (H — H — H),  and  to  march  upon  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Austrians  or  the  Hungarians,  as 
Russia  now  proposes  to  do,  the  Carpathians  are 
the  great  natural  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  They 
are  to  Hungary,  round  the  dominions  of  which  thay 
curve  in  their  huge  sickle,  what  the  Alps  are  to 
North  Italy;  and  they  are  pierced,  for  an  invader 
marching  westward,  by  only  two  natural  flats:  the 
trench  through  which  the  Danube  cuts  (called  the 
Ii-on  Gates)  at  the  south  of  the  system  (at  I — I), 
and  the  gap  between  the  Bohemian  Mountains  (E) 
and  the  last  Carpathian  knot  of  siunmits,  called 
the  High  Tatra  (A),  which  gap  may  conveniently 
be  called  in  military  history  the  Moravian  Gate 
(M).  Through  the  former  of  these  natural  open- 
ings no  army  can  safely  pass  against  opposition. 
The  defile  is  too  narrow.  Moreover,  it  does  not 
immediately  concern  us,  because  Roumania  is,  at 
the  moment  of  writing,  a  neutral  country,  and  the 
Iron  Gates  lead,  not  towards  Russia,  but  into  the 
Roumanian  plain  at  R.  The  importance  of  the 
Moravian  Gate,  i\\4  high  road  for  all  invasion  from 
the  north-ea.st  towards  Vienna,  I  described  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  in  these  notes,  and  I  showed 
how  anyone  occupying  Upper  Silesia  (S),  as  the 
Russians  propose  immediately  to  do,  threatens  at 
once  Berlin  to  the  north-west  and  Vienna  to  the 
south-west. 

But  apart  from  this  great  natural  opening  of 
the  Moravian  Gate  through  which  both  the  railway 
and  the  road  run.  uniting  Galicia  or  Southern 
Poland  and  its  capital,  Cracow  (at  C)  with  Vienna, 
there  are,  over  the  central  and  lower  portion  or 
"  waist  "  of  the  Carpathian  chain  certain  natural 


passes  very  much  easier  for  the  passage  of  troops 
than  any  other  issues  through  the  mountains. 

It  will  be  seen  upon  the  sketch  that  the  High 
Tatra  at  A  and  the  broad  part  of  the  chain  in  the 
south,  east  of  the  internal  upland  plain  B,  are  par- 
ticularly difficult  country.  The  "  waist  "  of  the 
chain  in  between  these  two  difficult  bits  contains 
the  passes  of  which  I  speak^five  in  number — and 
is  further  open  to  present  operations  because  the 
Russian  armies  are  immediately  upon  this  part  of 
the  Carpathians.  They  are  not  to  be  found  behind 
the  difficult  portion  to  the  south,  east  of  B,  which 
forms  the  political  boundary  between  Hungary 
and  neutral  Roumania. 

These  five  principal  passes  are  known  by  the 
names  (in  order  from  east  to  wiest)  as  the  Pass  of 
Delatin  (Dn-Dn  upon  the  sketch),  the  Pass  of 
Volocz  (V-V  upon  the  sketch),  Unsoker  (U-U 
upon  the  sketch),  Lupkow  (L-L  upon  the  sketch), 
last,  and  most  remarkable,  Dukla  (D-D  upon  the 
sketch). 

These  passes,  particularly  the  latter,  are  ex- 
ceptionally low,  as  well  as  easy  in  section.  Rising 
from  flats  in  the  foothills  already  from  1,000  to 
1,200  feet  above  the  sea,  the  highest  of  them, 
Delatin,  does  not  quite  reach  the  3,000  feet  lino. 
The  lowest  and  best  of  them,  Dukla,  is  only  just 
over  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  or  only  five  or  six 
hundred  feet  at  its  summits  above  the  last  flats  of 
the  foothills. 

■  The  great  fortress  of  Premzysl  (at  P)  was  de- 
signed, among  other  things,  to  protect  these  low 
passes  over  the  central  Carpathians.  So  easy  are 
they  that  over  the  four  eastern  ones  the  railway 
crosses  the  crest  of  the  range,  though  the  lowest 
and  easiest  of  the  lot,  Dukla,  has  no  railway;  for, 
in  spite  of  its  strategical  importance,  it  leads  less 
directly  to  centres  of  commercial  importance. 

Now,  the  first  thing  we  must  note  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  Carpathian  system  is  that  at 
the  present  moment  the  Russian  forces  (though 
their  southern  bodies  are  principally  occupied  in 
the  Plain  of  Galicia  (G-G-G) ,  have  invested 
Premzysl  (at  P),  have  reached  the  line  of  crosses 
in  front  of  Cracow  (at  C),  and  propose  to  invest 
that  town),  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  de- 
tached sundry  bodies  that  have  already  captured 
the  passes  over  the  central  Carpathians,  in  parti- 
cular the  Pass  of  Dukla.  They  have  even  occupied 
the  point  K,  the  town  of  Komonna  (or  Homonna), 
in  the  region  of  which  the  road  over  the  Dukla 
Pass  and  the  railway  over  the  Lupkow  Pass  (D-D, 
L-L)  meet.  In  other  words,  the  advanced  cavalry 
of  the  Russians  is  once  more  in  the  foothills  that 
border  the  great  Hungarian  plain  (H-H-E>,  and  a 
raid  upon  that  ])lain  is  apparently  intended. 

Strategically  such  a  raid  is  a  dispersion  of 
force.  It  is  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  de- 
cisive field  of  action  to  the  north  of  the  mountains 
in  Poland.  But  the  Russian  armies  are  very 
numerous.  Their  irregular  cavalry  is  present  in 
numbers  quite  out  of  proportion  even  to  their  mil- 
lions of  infantry.  And  a  side  issue  of  this  kind  is 
worth  pursuing  under  the  political  and  economic 
circumstances  which  dictate  it.  Let  us  discover 
what  these  political  and  economic  circumstances 
may  be. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  object  of   a    Russian 
raid  into  the  Hungarian  plain  is  the  political  dis- 
turbance or  disruption  of   a    most    perilous    and 
unstable  kingdom  without  which  Austria  is  power 
less  and  Grermany  greatly  weakened.     That  king- 
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Vlom  is  the  kingcl<im  of  Hungary,  governed  from 
Buda-Pest.  Consider  the  following  two  sketch 
maps,  in  which  I  attempt  to  express  for  the  Car- 
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pathian  region  the  curious  medley  of  political 
boundaries,  ruling  interests,  and  real  boundaries, 
racial  and  religious.  Here,  in  the  first,  I  show  the 
nominal  or  political  boundaries  of  Hungary  and 
the  States  bordering  upon  it,  as  they  have  existed, 
some  for  fifty,  some  fof  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

But  the  whole  interest  of  the  Hungarian  posi- 
tion and  the  whole  basis  of  the  present  Russian 
effort  to  send  raiding  parties  across  the  mountains 
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lies  in  the  contrast  between  these  merely  political 
boundaries  and  the  true  racial  and  religious  boun- 
daries which  define  actual  national  feeling  in  this 
region.  In  this  second  sketch  I  have  again  indi- 
cated the  boundaries  of  the  difficult  "mountain 
country  by  a  single  thin  black  line.  This  line 
encloses  the  district  which  is  militarily  an  obstacle 
to  the  Russian  advance.  I  have  further  indicated 
by  a  thick  line  the  Hungarian  political  frontier, 
and  I  hav©  figther.  attempted  to  show  how  unreal 


that  frontier  is  in  face  of  the  group  of  nationalities 
artificially  enclosed  within  it. 

This  political  frontier  of  Hungary  almob*' 
everywhere  follows  in  the  Carpathians  the  crest  of 
the  mountains,  and  though  its  trace  is  not  exactly 
itlentical  with  this  watershed  the  two  sufficiently 
correspond  for  the  purposes  of  such  general 
remarks  as  these.  To  those  unacquainted  with  the, 
extreme  complexity  of  South-Eastern  Europe  it 
would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  the  boundary  (so 
far  as  the  Carpathians  are  concerned,  at  least)  was 
natural.  Here,  one  would  say,  is  a  great  chain 
of  heights  encircling  and  protecting  a  nation 
inhabiting  the  plainvat  their  feet,  and  the  political 
boundary  corresponds  with  what  one  would  expect 
to  be  the  extent  of  that  nationality.  To  such  a 
first  impression,  which  the  reader  might  obtain 
from  ordinary  maps  which  mark  only  political 
boundaries,  the  very  strongest  modifications  come 
in  the  moment  one  considers  even  language,  let 
alone  religion  and  race. 

Hungary  is  historically  the  land  of  the 
Magyars.  The  Magyar  tongue  is,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  the  mark  of  this  people.  It  is  much  more 
a  test  of  race  and  of  the  limits  of  the  district  they 
inhabit  than  is,  for  instance,  the  German  tojiguc 
a  test  of  German  race,  or  even  the  Polish  tongue 
and  its  allied  dialects   of  Polish  race. 

Now,  the  Magyar  tongue,  so  far  from  follow- 
ing the  boundaries  of  political  Hungary,  is  re- 
stricted to  no  more  than  two  much  smaller  areas, 
one  central  and  westerly  (relative  to  the  wlioie 
monarchy),  and  grouped  round  the  capital,  Buda- 
pest; the  other  widely  separated  from  it  in  the 
heart  of  the  Carpathians  in  the  extreme  south-east 
of  the  existing  Hungarian  kingdom.  These  areas 
I  have  indicated  roughly  by  diagonal  hatch- 
ing. To  the  north  the  Magyars  come  only 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  without  pene- 
trating their  valleys;  to  the  east  the  same  phcjio- 
menon  is  apparent.  On  the  south  they  now'  ere 
touch  the  political  boundary  of  Hungary,  but  leave 
between  that  boundary  and  the  true  boundary  of 
the  Magyar  race  a  wide  belt  of  counti'y  and  popu- 
lation alien  and  often  actively  hostile  to  Mag\  ar 
influence.  There  is,  indeed,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
extreme  south-east,  a  curious  colony  of  Magyar 
speech  and  of  Hungarian  population,  and  another 
smaller  colony  round  Kolozsvar,  the  chief  city  of 
that  upland  enclosed  plain  of  Transylvania,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  Magyar  race  lies  in  the  western 
group  round  Buda-Pest. 

Here,  then,  we  have  already  apparent  a  great 
element  of  complexity.  What  is  nominally  Hun- 
garian is,  for  a  trifle  more  than  half  its  population 
and  much  more  than  half  its  area,  not  Hungarian 
at  all. 

This  complexity  becomes  worse  when  we  dis- 
cover that  even  those  districts  which  are  racially 
Hungarian  are  broken  by  colonies  of  German 
speech;  islands,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Magyar  sea.  The  larger  of  these  islands  I  have 
indicated  by  perpendicular  hatching.  It  is,  upon 
the  map,  exactly  as  though  the  German-speaking 
mass  to  the  west  (of  which  Vienna  is  the  outpost 
and  capital)  had  thrown  out  colonies  towards  the 
east;  and,  indeed,  that  is  exactly  what  historically 
happened.  So  long  as  German  speech  represented 
Western  civilisation  and  a  united  Christendom, 
and  so  long  as  the  newly  converted  German  tribes 
were  acting  as  a  bulwark  against  Eastern  heathen- 
dom, this  "  colonisation  "  of  districts,  suitable  to 
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occupation  by  their  fertility  or  the  ease  of  their 
defence,  this  planting  of  outposts  amid  the  heathen, 
was  part  of  a  universal  European  policy,  and  the 
momentum  of  this  policy  carried  it  on  long  after 
the  Asiatic  Magyars  were  converted  in  the 
eleventh  century. 

You  have,  then,  this  principal  fact  with  regard 
to  Hungary  upon  which  the  whole  of  the  present 
military  policy,  of  Russia  in  this  region  is  built: 
That  political  Hungary  is  much  larger  than  the 
real  Hungary,  and  that  the  real  Hungary  is  dis- 
turbed by,  and  in  perpetual  contrast  with  not  only 
the  great  German-speaking  mass  to  the  east,  which 
it  dislikes  and  is  uneasily  yoked  to,  but  also  Avith 
German-speaking  colonies  in  its  midst. 

To  the  south,  as  again  to  the  north,  you  have 
(indicated  on  the  sketch  map  by  horizontal  lines) 
the  mass  of  Slavonic  speech  and  race:  Poles, 
Slovacs,  and  Ruthenians  to  the  north;  Slovenes, 
Croats,  and  Servians  to  the  south. 

Finally,  to  the  east,  you  have  the  mass  of 
Roumanian  speech  which,  with  the  national  aspira- 
tions it  connotes,  forms  perhaps  the  chief  anxiety 
of  modern  Hungary.  This  great  body  of  Rouma- 
nian speech  I  have  indicated  on  the  sketch  by 
.stippling.  It  extends  not  only  over  the  whole 
of  the  Southern  Carpathian  system,  but,  of  course, 
far  beyond  it  into  the  Roumanian  Plain. 

You  have,  then,  the  Magyars  to  begin  with, 
jealous  and  contemptiious  of  the  German  race  to 
which  they  are  dynastically  bound,  full  of  the 
memories  of  successful  revolt  against  that  race  and 
always  distrusting  the  German,  whether  in  Vienna 
or  in  Berlin,  as  a  false  neighbour.  This  feeling  is 
intensified  by  the  presence  in  the  midst  of  the 
Hungarian  division  by  sharply  isolated  German 
colonies.  You  have  on  the  top  of  this  the  anxiety 
produced  by  the  indifference  or  hostility  of  a  great 
Roumanian  population  in  the  east  of  the  State,  and 
a  great  Slavonic  population  in  the  north,  as  in  the 
south  of  it. 

All  that  is  sufficient  to  show  the  acutely 
unstable  equilibrium  in  which  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  exists  even  in  normal  times,  and  the  pro- 
digious effect  which  a  defeat  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  armies  and  a  raid  upon  the  Hungarian 
IMain  by  an  invader  may  produce.  But  there  is 
more. 

This  complexity  of  race  and  language  and  the 
instability  it  produces  is  further  accentuated  by 
the  profound  factor  of  religious  diversity.  Roughly 
speaking,  of  the  northern  Slavs  the  great  bulk  are; 
Catholic  save  that  in  Eastern  Galicia  and  Buko- 
vina  the  orthodox  Greek  is  present.  Roughly 
speaking,  again,  of  the  Roumanian  population 
wiliiin  the  boundaries  of  Hungary,  while  half  are 
Greek  in  ritual,  half  are  irt  communion  with  Rome. 
Of  the  southern  Slavs,  under  Hungarian  dominion, 
a  majority,  again,  are  Catholic  and  Latin  in  ritual, 
but  a  minority *is  not  only  strictly  orthodox,  but 
also  politically  violently  hostile  to  Hungary  and 
nationalist  Servian  in  feeling. 

Even  so,  the  position  of  Hungary  would  be 
strengthened  if,  like  Austria,  she  had  a  definitely 
Catholic  religious  policy  and  supported  that  half 
of  her  population  against  the  diverse  remainder. 
But  the  Hunj*arian  government  and  tradition  is 
not  of  that  complexion.  The  very  great  wealth  of 
the  Church  is  almost  its  only  strength  in  the  king- 
dom. Those  who  have  conducted  the  policy  of 
Hungary  since  its  virtual  independence  was 
Asserted  more  than  half  a  century  ago   have  been 


men  either  indifferent  to,  or  by  their  training 
hostile  to,  the  mass  of  the  Catholic  population  they 
rule. 

Put  all  this  together,  and  it  means  that  a  raid 
into  undefended  Hungary,  into  the  heart  of  that 
Hungarian  plain  whence  Magyar  influence  and 
domination  has  radiated  in  the  past,  will  be  like 
the  detonation  which  strikes  apart  the  unstable 
chemical  combination  of  an  explosive.  And  the 
Russian  cavalry  are  not  striking  south-west  from 
the  Carpathian  passes  with  any  less  intention  than 
that :  the  disruptive  influence  of  danger  upon  so 
inchoate  a  mass.  When  the  Magyar  feels  himself 
abandoned  by  his  German  colleague,  when  the 
Roumanian  subject  to  him  (who  commonly  hates 
him),  the  Slav  subject  to  him  (who  either  is  not  at 
ease  with  him  or  hates  him  also),  have  the  loci.--l 
government  of  the,  Hungarian  over  them  disturbed, 
a  powerful  factor  for  weakening  all  that  group  ol 
Russia's  enemies  is  brought  into  the  field. 

Strengthening  all  this  Russian  policy  there  is, 
further,  the  economic  factor. 

The  Hungarian  Plain  and  the  mountains  that 
encircle  it  stand  for  three  things  very  vital  in  this 
war:  Wheat,  horses,  and  oil. 
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Wheat,  the  main  product  of  the  Hungarian 
Plain,  makes  it  not  only  the  granary  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  but  the  supplementary  granary  of  Ger- 
many as  well.  True,  the  Germanic  Allies  will 
have  sufficient  foodstuff's  for  a  long  time  to 
come ;  but  still  the  factor  of  the  Hungarian  Plain 
counts.  It  counts,  also,  in  that  now  urgent  matter 
for  CJermany — the  supply  of  horses.  There  is 
another  and"  larger  supply  of  foodstuffs  from  the 
Roimianian  Plain  behind  the  Carpathians,  and 
from  the  same  district  a  certain  supply  of  horses ; 
and  so  long  as  Roumania  remains  neutral  the  ex- 
port of  wheat  and  of  horses  to  our  enemies  across 
the  Carpathians  will  continue.  Horses  are,  as  we 
know,  a  more  serious  business  than  wheat,  esjieci- 
ally  for  the  Germans.  The  pinching  of  the  supply 
is  already  being  felt,  and  there  will  be  a  very  great 
shortage  before  the  end  of  the  winter. 

Lastly,  there  is  oil.  Oil  in  connection  with  the 
Carpathian  system  is  discovered  upon  the  north 
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and  upon  the  south  of  that  system.  There  is  a 
Galician  held  and  a  Roumanian  field,  and  between 
them  they  are  able  to  supply  the  needs,  however 
heavy  they  are,  of  Germany  and  of  Austria  at  war. 

Now  these  economic  values  of  the  Carpathian 
system  being  grasped,  let  it  next  be  noted  how  the 
present  Russian  advance  affects  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  war.  The  general  direction  along 
which  the  supplies  of  wheat,  of  horses,  and  of  oil 
reach  Germany  (Avhich  is  the  main  consideration) 
I  have  represented  in  the  above  sketch  by  the  lines 
B,  B,  B.  The  Russian  raids  across  the  Carpa- 
thians now  in  progress  are  represented  as  to  their 
direction  by  the  arrows,  A,  A,  and  the  present 
front  of  the  Russian  armies  in  their  advance  west- 
ward and  southward  I  have  represented  upon  the 
sketch  by  a  dotted  line  stretching  from  Bukovina 
to  near  Cracow,  and  at  one  place  actually  cross- 
ing the  Carpathian  chain. 

Two  things  are  at  once  evident.  First,  that  the 
Russian  advance  across  the  "  waist "  of  the  Car- 
pathians is  directly  transverse  to  the  general  line 
of  supplies,  that  is,  perpendicular  to  it;  and, 
secondly,  that  this  advance  is  already  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  supplies,  or  of  their 
line  of  travel  tOAvards  Germany.  If  the  Russian 
cavalry  once  obtain  a  firm  footing  on  the  Hun- 
garian Plain,  three  weeks  will  suffice  to  harry  that 
plain  thoroughly. 

By  the  latest  advices  the  first  raid  across  the 
Carpathians  at  Homonna  has  been  partially 
checked,  but  that  is  Austrian  news,  and  the  num- 
bers behind  the  Russian  advance  continue  to  swell 
perpetually.  If  the  raids  are  pressed  home  Rou- 
manian oil  will  be  cut  off,  and  in  Galicia,  with  the 
investment  of  Cracow,  Galician  oil  will  be  cut  off 
also. 

We  may  sum  up  and  say  that  this  Russian 
effort  to  push  light-armed  bodies  and  masses  of 
cavalry  across  the  Carpathians  has  a  double  object. 
Primarily,  it  is  intended  to  interfere  in  the  highly 
complex  and  unstable  political  condition  of  the 
Hungarian  kingdom.  But  next.it  is  also  intended 
to  interfere  with  the  economic  bases  upon  which 
the  Germans  are  fighting  this  war,  and  in  particu- 
lar with  their  supply  of  horses  and  of  petrol. 

It  is  on  both  these  accounts  that  what  is  essen- 
tially a  minor  military  operation  projected  with 
small  forces  against  a  countryside  almost  empty  of 
troops  must  be  watched  verj'  carefully  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  for  should  it  succeed  it  will  have  a 
profound  effect  upon  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
Men  are  already  talking  as  though  Austria  were 
beaten,  and  as  though  Germany  were  the  only 
serious  opponent  to  be  considered  for  the  future. 
That  is  an  exaggerated  and  premature  statement. 
But  if  Hungary  is  seriously  raided,  and  if  it  feels 
itself  abandoned  by  the  German  people  in  the 
midst  of  insurrections  of  its  subjects  and  commer- 
cial blockade  and  interference,  then  the  collapse  of 
Austria  will  be  near  enough;  for,  with  a  dis- 
affected Hungary  on  its  flahk,  Aystria  will  be  cer- 
tainly defeated. 

THE    POSITION    IN    SERVIA. 

IN  connection  with  this  Russian  raiding  across 
the  Carpathian  system  in  the  north  one  is 
led  to  consider  the  Austrian  counter-offen- 
sive in  Servia,  to  which  some  space  was 
devoted  last  week. 
The  position  of  the  Austrian  advance  in  that 
country  has  not  materially  altered  since  it  was  last 


described  in  these  notes.  The  more  or  less  open 
country  in  the  north-west  remains  occupied  by  the 
invaders.  They  have  advanced,  as  was  presumed 
in  these  notes  a  fortnight  ago,  to  the  passes  above 
Valjevo  and  between  that  town  and  Tsutschak. 
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But  hitherto  they  have  gone  no  further.  They  arc 
stopped  here,  just  as  they  are  stopped  on  the  Mon- 
tenegrin boundary  further  south,  by  the  tangle  of 
the  mountains.  The  advance  was  made  at  a 
moment  when  Servia  was  believed  to  be  short  of 
supplies.  How  far  that  shortage  has  been  made 
good  we  have  nothing  to  tell  us ;  but  at  any  rate 
it  appears  that  the  present  Servian  line,  which 
leads  along  the  edge  of  the  high  ground  from  Bel- 
grade, round  past  (but  excluding)  Valjevo,  and 
having  its  centre  at  Lazarevetz,  is  unbroken  and 
has  not  further  retired.  There  is  no  reason,  save 
the  one  of  ^numbers,  why  a  second  Austrian  ad- 
vance should  not  take  place  up  the  valley  of  the 
Morava ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  shall  see 
that  development  in  the  near  future.  It  is  possible, 
I  mean,  that  the  Servian  line  in  the  mountains  may 
prove  too  strong  to  break,  and  that  the  obvious 
step  of  trying  to  turn  it  by  an  advance  up  the 
Morava  valley  may  be  undertaken  by  the  Aus- 
trians.  But  every  such  attempt  means  the  use  of 
more  numbers  and  the  subtraction  of  greater  and 
greater  forces  from  the  decisive  region  in  front  of 
Cracow;  and  the  more  the  Austrians  are  deter- 
mined to  occupy  or  advance  into  Servian  territory, 
of  the  more  direct  value  is  the  Servian  Army,  in 
whatever  condition  of  supply  or  strength,  to  the 
cause  of  the  Allies. 


The  Blue  Cnoss  Fi-ND.^-lhis  is  the  only  organisation  which  has 
received  the  authority  of  the  French  Government  to  establish  eight 
base  hospitals  lot  wounded  horses.  The  committee  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  Lady  Smith-Dorrien  as  president, 
whilst  the  secretaryship  is  in  the  energetic  hands  of  Mr.  Arthur  .J. 
Coke.  The  committee  have  undertaken,  whilst  the  war  lasts,  the 
constant  employment  of  a  skilled  staff  of  veterinary  siirgeons  and 
assistants,  and  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  hospitals.  Some 
of  the  difficulties  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  even 
the  forage  has  to  be  sent  from  England,  in  addition  to  motor  trolleys, 
cars,  drugs,  medicaments,  surgical  instruments,  etc.  Liberal  donations 
to  the  fund  will  be  needed  if  the  work  is  to  continue.  Those  who  are 
not  in  a  position  to  contribute  themselves  can  give  Valuable  help  by 
organising  the  collection  of  money  on  lines  which  will  be  explained 
if  they  will  communicate  with  the  secretary  at  58,  Victoria  Strcc^, 
Westminster,   S.W. 
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THE    WAR    BY    WATER. 

By    FRED    T.    JANE. 

NOTE.— Thti  ArtleU  hai  beeo  (abmittei!  to  the  Preii  Bure&o,  which  doei    not    object    to   the   pablicttion  t(  eeniored,  tad  takei  n» 

reipoDiibility  for  the  correctneti  of  the  ttatementi. 


THE    NORTH    SEA,    ETC. 

THE  most  important  naval  event  to  date  took  place 
oa  November  23,  when  British  warships  bom- 
barded and  destroyed  the  dockyard  which  the 
Germans  were  creating  at  Zeebrugge.  Unofficial 
details,  which  read  true,  report  the  destruction 
of  six  submarines  which  had  been  sent  there  iu 
sections  for  assembling  and  the  general  annihilation  of  large 
quantities  of  stores  intended  both  for  submau-ines  and  aircraft. 
The  otory  that  some  of  the  submarines  were  hastily  launched 
and  escaped  sounds  very  improbable. 

The  importance  of  the  event  liea  in  the  fact  that  sub- 
marines operating  from  Zeebrugge  might  well  have  neutralised 
or  destroyed  our  inshore  squadron,  attacks  from  near  at  hand 
being  far  more  serious  to  meet  successfully  than  any  from 
further  away.  The  gunboats  could,  perhaps,  have  continued 
to  operate,  but  any  battleship  work  against  the  German  posi- 
tion would  have  been  out  of  the  question,  or  only  to  have 
boen  performed  in  the  face  of  certain  risk  of  considerable  loss. 

That  section  of  the  public  which  still  labours  under  the 
misconception  that  "our  Navy  is  doing  nothing,"  may  now 
reflect  that  in  addition  to  that  "silent  pressure  of  sea  power  " 
which  is  making  itself  seriously  felt  in  Germany  by  economio 
pressure,  a  visible  example  of  the  command  of  the  sea  has 
been  given.  Had  it  not  been  possible  easily  to  destroy  the 
new  German  base  at  Zeebrugge,  the  Germans  would  not  only 
have  been  far  more  favourably  situated  for  the  capture  of 
Calais,  but  also  an  early  invasion  of  England  in  some  force 
would  have  been  very  much  in  the  range  of  possibilities — or 
for  that  matter  probabilities. 

Germany  lacks  neither  the  men  nor  the  transports.  Her 
problem  is  mainly  one  of  numerous  suitable  bases,  because — ■ 
as  pointed  out  a  fortnight  ago  in  these  notes — it  is  clear  that 
Germany  has  no  faith  whatever  in  Mahan  theories.  (I  refer 
to  an  incident  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  which  by  pure  luck  the 
Ilussian  fleet  intercepted  and  defeated  a  non-convoyed  Turco- 
Gcrman  oversea  operation.) 

The  risk  of  failure  of  any  such  bold  attempt  with  unpro- 
tected soldiers  in  transports  is  governed  by  distance.  The 
greater  the  distance  the  greater  the  risk.  We  may  take  it 
that  if  once  a  base  had  been  established  at  Zeebrugge,  well 
protected  by  submarines,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  liners 
now  laid  up  at  Hamburg  would  have  reached  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  place. 

This  question  of  a  short  passage  has  always  been  the 
integral  point  of  all  schemes  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
Napoleon  schemed  it  (or  professed  to  do  so)  with  a  "slipping 
over"  while  the  fleet  was  otherwise  engaged,  and  as  Nelson 
himself  was  employed  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  destroy  the 
French  transports,  it  is  clear  that  our  Admiralty  in  the  days 
of  the  great  war  regarded  the  danger  as  being  very  serious. 

There  is,  however,  a  closer  analogy — the  Spanish  Armada. 
Though  our  popular  histories  put  it  otherwise,  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  not,  and  was  probably  never,  regarded  in  Spain  as 
being  a  match  for  the  English  fleet.  The  integral  idea  was, 
perhaps,  that  it  would  "occupy"  the  English  fleet,  but  the 
invasion  itself  was  to  come  from  Flanders,  and  the  Armada 
had  general  orders  to  ignore  the  English  fleet.  Its  main 
duty  was  to  see  to  the  safe  convoy  from  the  Flemish  coast  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma  and  his  army,  and  the  real  failure  of  the 
operation  was  that  the  Dutch,  having  sufficient  sea  power, 
.blockaded  Parma's  transports.  In  a  word,  the  underlying 
idea  was  a  ruUitanj  movement  rather  than  a  naval  one. 

With  Zeebrugge  as  a  base,  with  submarines  operating 
therefrom,  the  German.s  would  have  been  in  somewhat  the 
position  which  the  Spaniards  had  planned  to  be  in  in  Eliza- 
bethan days.  At  any  rate,  the  basic  idea  seems  to  be  some- 
what the  same — the  sea  being  primarily  regarded  as  so  much 
apace  over  which  troops  are  to  be  moved  and  the  war.sliips 
thereon  analogous  to  a  cavalry  screen  or  troops  guarding  the 
lines  of  communication. 

All  things  considered,  this  is  probably,  to  the  German 
mind,  the  best  use  to  which  an  inferior  fleet  can  be  put.  But 
— soa  warfare  and  land  warfare  do  not  run  on  parallel  lines, 
hence    the    supreme    importance  of  tlie  Zeebrugge   incident. 


Owing  to  our  command  of  the  sea,  the  integral  factor  of  ths 
German  scheme,  to  wit  Zeebrugge,  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Similarly  the  frantic  eflorls  of  the  Germans  to  reach 
Calais  represent  a  gigantic  blunder,  a  prodigious  waste  of  life 
for  an  object  which,  if  attained,  would  be  entirely  negatived 
by  the  fact  that  our  Navy  controls  the  seas. 

The  Germans  to-day  appear  to  have  made  exactly  the  sama 
mistake  which  Philip  of  Spain  and  Napoleon  made  in  the 
past — that  is  to  say,  placing  a  military  mind  to  control  and 
scheme  for  what  is  essentially  a  naval  operation,  though  the 
German  error  is  far  worse  than  Napoleon's.  The  flat-bottomed 
hoaXs  of  his  invasion  force  were  at  least  safe  while  they  waited. 


MAP  TO  ILLU.STRATE  GERMAN  INVASION  .SCHEMES  AND  THE  APPBO.KI. 
MATE  UWTANCKS  TO  BE  TRAVKB-SEL)  OVERSEA  llOTU  PHILIP  (Uf  .SPAIN 
AND  NAPOLEON  MAINLY  TRUSTED  TO  THE  SHORT  ULSTANI^B  ALONO 
TUB  UNK  BOULOGNE— OSTBN  0.  THE  GERMAN  MILri'AUV  OBJECTIVE 
UAA  BERN  ABOUT  THE  SAME  LIME  Oil'  COAST. 

Being  of  light  draught  these  troop-carriers  could  only  ba 
attacked  by  employing  naval  men  in  boats  in  a  quasi-military 
insliore  operation,  and  they  were  easily  defended  by  ordinary 
military  fire  ;  whereas  to-day  with  air  scouts  to  locate  the 
foe  destruction  by  long-range  firing  from  ships  is  (as  Zee- 
brugge indicates)  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty,  and  also 
what  anyone  not  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  naval  and 
military  operations  can  be  thought  of  in  convertible  terms 
would  have  known  beforehand. 

Many  "lessons"  of  Iiistory  are  of  the  obscure  order; 
indeed  Napoleon's  schemes  were  sounder  than  is  generally 
admitted.  At  least  he  had  an  intelligent  idea  about  efficient 
bases,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  German  General 
Staff,  which  seems  to  have  read  history  with  a  single  eye  to 
modern  developments  in  its  own  favour,  and  a  blind  eye  t» 
similar  developments  favouring  the  threatened  enemy. 

So  long  as  our  Fleet  is  intact  Germany  might  acquire 
Calais  without  the  remotest  extra  risk  of  invasion  of  England 
re.sulting  therefrom.  Only  from  well-defonded  German  har- 
bours can  any  rsiid  be  carried  out.  These  harbours  are  few 
and  the  distance  to  bo  traversed  not  inconsiderable. 

The  suspension  of  efforts  to  reach  Calais  may,  however, 
mean  the  tardy  recognition  of  the  uselessness  of  it  all  eo  far 
as  military  operations  against  these  islands  are  concerned — ■ 
that  is  to  say,  an  entry  of  German  naval  opinion  into  military 
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councils.  And  tliat  would  imply  increased  daiujer  to  us 
from  small  raids  along  the  lines  suggested  in  previous  notes. 
The  seriousness  of  tlie  possibility  of  these  is  underestimated 
by  the  nation,  except  along  the  East  Coast,  where  alone 
people  seem  to  jiave  realised  the  chances  of  being  personally 
involved.  It  is  in  this  matter  tiiat  tlie  danger  is  greatest — 
not  in  the  damage  likely  to  accrue,  but  from  sudden  and  panic 
over-estimation  of  those  damages. on  the  part  of  that  great 
section  of  the  British  public  which  has  still  totally  failed  to 
realise  that  we  are  involved  in  the  greatest  war  the  world 
has- ever  known.  A  thousand  years  or  so  ago  our  shores 
were  continually  raide<l  by  Saxons,  and  later  by  Danes, 
without  any  save  those  immediately  concerned  being  any  the 
wiser,  and  later  on  there  were  few  towns  on  the  Southern 
Coast  which  at  one  time  or  another  were  not  raided  by  the 
French  without  any  disturbance  of  the  national  equanimity. 
The  news  did  not  travel  instantly  like  news  travels  to-day, 
nor  was  there  existing  any  analogy  to  the  non-military  civilian 
population  of  to-<lay. 

The  German  military  mind  has  undoubtedly  contemplated 
invasion  on  a  consideiable  scale,  which  so  long  as  we  effectively 
command  the  seas  is  an  impossible  proposition.  The  German 
naval  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  contemplates  small  raids  de- 
signed to  do  as  much  damage  as  possible,  but  chiefly  designed 
for  moral  effect  on  football  crowds  and  the  like — i.e.,  to  panic 
the  civil  population  generally. 

The  deliberate  destruction  by  a  Gennan  submarine  of 
two  small  steamers  in  the  Channel  is  perhaps  not  so  purpose- 
less as  some  have  been  inclined  to  imagine.  It  is  clearly 
designed  to  have  a  moral  effect,  and  the  selection  of  small 
vessels  would  aid  to  that  end  as  indicating  an  intention  to  do 
the  last  possible  ounce  of  mischief. 

It  need  not,  however,  alarm  us — it  may,  indeed,  be  a 
8»bject  for  congratulation.  Torpedoes  cannot  be  spared  for 
indiscriminate  destruction  of  anything  except  big  game.  One 
of  the  limitations  of  the  submarine  is  that  its  torpedo  supply 
is  small.  Gunfire  must  be  resorted  to,  and  that,  of  course, 
entails  exposure  on  the  surface.  It  also  suggests  things 
happening  to  hostile  submarines  from  small  fry  with  guns 
sent  out  to  attract  their  attentions. 

On  Thursday,  November  26th,  the  British  pre-Dread- 
nought  battleship  Bulwark  suddenly  blew  up  in  Sheerness 
Harbour,  the  result  being  utter  and  immediate  annihilation. 
The  enemy,  it  is  understood  have  already  claimed  this  as  a 
submarine  success  of  theirs.  While  it  is  just  possible  that 
a  torpedo  penetrating  the  side  and  exploding  in  a  magazine 
could  have  produced  the  result,  it  is  wildly  improbable  that 
any  hostile  submarine  could  have  penetrated  Sheerness  Har- 
bour without  detection.  It  is  infinitely  more  probable  that 
th©  Bulwark  blew  up  on  account  of  one  of  those  mysterious 
internal  accidents  which  in  the  past  have  puzzled  all  the 
experts. 

Be  these  things  as  they  may,  however,  the  main  point  is 
that  the  loss  of  the  Bulwark  has  no  material  effect  on  the 
fighting  value  of  the  British  Fleet,  and  terrible  though  the 
result  was,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  side  issue  of  the  war. 
There  is  not  a  fragment  of  reasonable  evidence  that  the 
enemy  had  any  hand  whatever  hi  the  matter. 

Indeed,  common  sense  should  have  dictated  a  telegram  of 
sympathy,  such  as  we  would  probably  have  sent  to  the  Germans 
had  they  accidentally  lost  a  ship  in  similar  circumstances. 
The  extravagant  claim  to  have  produced  the  result  is  merely 
likely  to  react  on  Germany.  The  days  when  material  success 
was  to  be  achieved  by  fairy  tales  passed  away  long  ago. 

The  biggest  factor  in  the  present  war  is  undoubtedly 
psychology,  but  to  be  effective  it  must  have  a  sound  scientific 
ba.sis.  The  old  nonsense  of  "  the  bogey  men  "  is  hopelessly 
obsolete.  So  obsolete,  indeed,  that  if  the  Germans  persist  in 
their  claim  they  will  create  a  moral  defeat  for  thcmsekes 
«ilt  of  the  Bulwark  disaster. 

THE    BALTIC. 

The  Baltic  situation  remains  unchanged.  The  Germans 
by  a  series  of  minor  operations  off  Libau  are  endeavouring  to 
draw  out  the  Russian  Fleet.  These  endeavours  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  two  Germans— a  cruiser  of  the  Hertha  class 
and  tlie  obsolete  battleship  Kaiser  Wilhelm  dtr  Grosse—sire 
reported  sunk,  the  latter  by  a  mine.  Neither  vessel  is  any 
appreciable  loss  to  the  German  Fleet,  the  Hertha  being  of 
about  the  status  of  our  Hawke,  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der 
Crosse  ijuite  inferior  to  any  old  battleship  in  either  our  Navy 
or  tlio  Russian  Navy.  However,  the  incidents  may  have 
some  moral  value  well  in  excess  of  the  material  result,  as 
helping  to  bring  home  to  the  Germans  the  disappointments 
of  tliat  attrition  theory  on  which  they  rely. 

For  the  rest,  somewhat  undue  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  the  German  bombardment  of  Libau  merely 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  civil  population. 


We  may  have  our  own  ideas  as  to  the  morality  of  such  prcH 
ceedings;  but  since  the  Germans  have  their  own  views,  to 
discuss  matters  of  this  sort  is  futile.  I  must  yet  once  again 
reiterate  that  psychology  ia  the  keynote  of  this  pai'ticular 
war". 

There  is  an  absolutely  authenticated  case  of  a  German 
officer  who,  having  ciit  off  both  the  hands  of  a  Belgian  male 
b.iby,  four  years  old,  then  deliberately  with  the  end  of  his 
cigar  burned  off  its  nose  and  lips !  We  regard  horrors  of  this 
sort  as  horrible  wauton  drunken  atrocities ;  but  we  probably 
err  badly  accordingly.  This  horror  was  no  more  wanton  than 
the  sudden  destruction  of  harmless  civilians  at  Libau — it  was 
all  part  of  a  preconceived  plan^a  plan  to  terrorise  the  civilian 
population  into  demanding  that  their  naval  and  military 
forces  should  surrender.  It  is  a  new  idea  in  warfare — new 
at  least  for  a  thousand  years,  except  where  absolute  savages 
have  been  concerned.  But  there  is  a  certain  effectiveness 
about  it.  In  any  case  it  exists,  and  we  have  to  njeet  it  as 
best  we  can. 

The  point  we  have  to  consider  is  whether  sea  coast  dis- 
tricts and  invaded  countries  can  stand  it  or  whether  the 
horror  of  it  all  will  drive  the  people  into  abject  surrender.  / 
Tho  attempt  to  bombard  Yarmouth  chanced  to  be  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  the  bombiirdment  of  Libau  was  otherwise.  But  in 
both  the  German  idea  was  obviously  exactly  one  and  the 
same.  It  is  no  more  wanton  destruction  than  was  Louvain — 
all  are,  or  appear  to  be,  part  of  a  definite  scheme  for  Germain 
victory. 

It  is  outside  the  scope  of  these  notes  to  consider  the 
matter  beyond  the  naval  aspect  of  affairs.  But  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  the  second  sea  bombardment  of  Libau  will  advantage 
the  German  Navy  any  more  than  did  that  atrocity  on  a  help- 
less Belgian  baby  assist  the  German  military  advance  oa 
Calais. 


THE    HIGH    SEAS. 

So  far  as  the  High  Seas  are  concerned  the  most  important 
item  to  record  is  that  the  West  Coast  of  America  is  in  such  a 
bad  way  for  local  trade  that  suggestions  have  been  made  to 
tlie  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  a  joint  re- 
quest for  a  "neutral  zone"  in  connection  with  tJie  Amcrioan 
continent  genci'ally. 

Now  this  mean.?,  optimistic  statements  notwithstanding, 
that  the  German  commerce  war  has  damaged  British  Pacific 
trade,  and  any  ostrich-like  attempt  to  disguise  it  is  foolish. 
Till  Admiral  von  Spee  is  accounted  for  British  prestige  in  the 
Pacitio  is  bound  to  suffer. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  taken  from  this  that  Germany 
has  scored  a  success.  The  action  off  Chile  mentioned  last 
week,  the  above-mentioned  plea  for  a  "neutral  zone,"  both 
indicate  witJi  absolute  clarity  that  the  neutrals  of  these  parts 
have  been  hit  more  than  we  have.  From  which  it  is  clear 
that  no  matter  how  much  at  large  German  raiders  may  still 
be  we  h&ve  in  some  way  or  other  managed  to  prove  to  the 
South  Americans  the  futility  of  helping  Germany. 

When  a  few  weeks  ago  in  these  Notes  I  diagnosed  the 
destruction  of  Admiral  Cradock's  squadron  as  a,  "  moral  defeat 
for  Germany"  I  was  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  caustio 
and  hostile  comment.  Time,  however,  is  proving  the  correct- 
ness of  my  assertion.    ■ 

I  lay  claim  to  no  prophetic  insiglit  into  the  matter;  it 
was  simply  a  matter  of  adding  two  and  two  together. 

So  long  as  Cra<.lock's  squadron  was  intact  British  trade! 
went  on  much  as  usual.  Once  it  was  destroyed  by  Von 
Spee  British  trade  was  heavily  injured  by  being  confined  to 
harbours.  * 

But  since  the  Biitisfi  Fleet  elsewhere  still  remained 
Germany  was  quite  incapaole  of  affording  a  substitute  for  th© 
British  trade  which  she  had  checked.  Consequently,  th© 
Pacific  coast  of  the  American  conti.oent  found  itself  reduced 
from  something  to  nothing,  and  neutrals  were  hit  accordingly. 

The  instant  result  was  increased  stringency  on  the  part 
of  Chile  towards  the  German  corsairs  and  their  supplies.  W'e 
may  or  may  not  flatter  ourselves  about  pro-British  sympathies 
— the  main  point  is  that  however  sym}>athies  may  go  self- 
interest  dictates  a  sort  of  passive  war  against  Germany. 
Ci-ystallised  into  a  phrase  it  is  "  England  or  nothing." 

The  real  work,  of  course,  is  done  in  the  North  Sea,  where* 
our  Fleet  puts  a  stop  on  all  German  trade.  But  the  spade 
work  was  done  by  Admiral  Cradock.  We  do  not  know — we 
shall  in  all  probability  never  know — whether  ho  deliberately 
and  of  set  purpose  sacrificed  himself  to  attain  a  certain  end — - 
but  it  is  clear  that  that  end  has  been  achieved. 

All  the  evidence  that  we  have  is  to  the  effect  that  ho 
entered  into  an  action  against  impossible  odds.  Without 
any  great  stretch  of  imagination  we  may  therefore  credit  him 
with  having  thought  out  tJiat  if  ho  attacked  Von  Spee  it  was 
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&  case  of  "beads  I  win,  tails  you  lose"  so  far  as  ultimate 
result  against  Germany  was  coucemed. 

We  havo  the  sequel  at  any  rate.  Cradock  did  not  win, 
but  the  entire  West  Coast  of  South  America  has  now  a  strong 
self-interest  in  cutting  ofi  supplies  from  German  raiders. 
The  British  Navy  lost  two  old  cruisers,  which  went  down  game 
to  the  last.  Germany  lost  no  ships,  but  she  has  lost  some- 
thing very  much  more  important— easy  neutral  bases  for  her 
corsairs.     And  hence  her  moral  defeat. 

This  conclusion  is  not  on©  to  be  arrived  at  at  the  first 
reading.  It  takes  thinking  out.  It  nec-essitates  a  complete 
overthrow  of  tho  popular  yjea  of  Admiral  Cradock  as  an 
admiral  whose  "  heart  was  bigger  than  his  head,"  a  "  foolishly 
brave  man,"  eto. 

When,  if  ever,  the  exact  history  of  the  war  comes  to  be 
written  I  think  we  shall  find  that  Admiral  Cradock  in  going 
to  his  death  struck  Germany  &  far  heavier  blow  than  most 
people  yet  wot  of.  Also  that  it  was  the  only  vay.  Tlie 
more  one  works  it  out  the  more  con^^nced  one  feels  that 
Admiral  Cradock  did  exactly  the  right  thing  for  the  general 
interests  of  the  Empire. 


THE  WAR  BY  AIR. 

BY   FRED  T.  JANE. 

IT  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  at- 
tack on  Friedrichshaven,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Zeppelin  works.  Whetlier  success  was  little  or  great 
does  not  matter  very  much — the  delivery  of  the  attack 
is  "the  thing  that  matters." 

By  now  the  Germans  must  have  oonolusively  become 
aware  that  aerial  warfare  is  a  thing  apart,  just  as  sea  warfare 
and  land  warfare  have  little  in  the  way  of  a  connecting  link. 
.\s  I  have  several  times  emphasised,  the  potential  danger 
of  a  Zeppelin  is  absolutely  enormous.  She  can  carry  big  sup- 
plies of  bombs  and  she  can  act  at  night  or  in  twilight  with 
comparatively  little  risk — facts  wliicli  the  Germans  appear  to 
have  assimilated  very  thoroughly.     But  the  Koppclin  has  her 


heel  of  Achilles — her  slied,  and  especially  tlie  sheds  oeatre  in 
whiili  construction  goes  on.  -        . 

Ill  the  ordinary  way  this  centre  appears  to  have  been 
Bominally  efSciently  protected  by  anti-aerial  guns.  Such  pro- 
tection has,  however,  proved  of  siiiall  avail  against  a  small 
aeroplane  attack.  If  increased,  it  has  no  more  prospect  of 
succfss  against  an  attack  also  numerically  increased.  The 
whole  idea  of  a  central  constructional  base  is  therefore  proved 
incorrect.  Divide  et  tmpera  has  consequently  taken  on 
quite  a  new  meaning.  For  aerial  purposes  safety  in  new  con- 
struction lies  only  in  widely  scattered  construction  bases,  and 
such  cannot  suddenly  be  improvised. 

I  think  that  the  lesson  of  Pi- ied  rich  shaven  is  that  we  may 
safely  discount  the  Zeppelins  during  this  war-  Not  impos- 
sibly one  will  get  over  London  before  we  have  done;  not  im- 
possibly a  certain  amount  of  damage  will  be  created.  Only 
occasionally  also  will  a  Zeppelin  Ije  brought  down  by  land  lire 
or  even  aeroplane  attack. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  a  Zeppelin  is  entirely  depen- 
dent on  her  shed,  and  replacement  of  losses  is  even  more  depen- 
dent on  a  considerable  area  which  offers  a  more  than  oonsider- 
al)le  target.  A  few  years  hence  these  facts  will  be  recognised^ 
and  super-Zeppelins  will  be  created  and  housed  under  con- 
ditions which  may  well  defy  all  base-attaok  from  aeroplanes. 

But  for  this  war — unless  it  lasts  beyond  the  most  pessi- 
mistic calculations — the  2k?ppelin  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
remotest  chanoe  of  doing  anything  except  ofcasionally. 

We  have  found  the  heel  of  Achilles.  We  know  it.  and  tlie 
Germans  know  it  also.  And  this  is  the  exact  moral  asset  of  the 
attack  delivered  on  Friedrich.shaven  by  Squadron-Commander 
Briggs  of  the  R.N.  Flying  Corps.  The  R.N.F.C.  has  com- 
pletely altered  the  perspective  of  probabilities  as  previously 
viewed  through  German  eyes. 

Squadron-Commander  Hriggs  is  a  wounded  prisoner  in 
Germany.  But  his  FrieSrioh-shaven  exploit  has  pricked  the 
bubble  of  the  threatened  Zeppelin  raid  just  as  cffectivelv  as 
Admiral  Cradock,  by  going  to  his  death  off  the  coast  of  Chile, 
destroyed  German  domination  of  the  Pacific. 

So  far  as  aerial  warf.are  in  this  war  is  concerned,  we  need 
only  think  of  ft  further  in  terms  of  aeroplanes.  And  tltt-re 
is  very  fair  reason  to  believe  that  we  now  hold  the  command  of 
the  air. 


FIELD    ENTRENCHMENTS. 

By    COL.    F.    N.    MAUDE,    C.B.    (late    RE.). 


I  HAVE  just  found  on  one  of  the  District  Railway  book- 
stalls ihe  most  excellent  little  handbook  on  entrench- 
ments ("  Spadcwork  for  Riflemen "  is  its  sub-title) 
that  I  have  over  had  the  luck  to  peruse.  We  owe  it 
to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  John  Murray,  as  publisher, 
to  Mr.  J.  Solano,  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
miniature  rifle  ranges  as  editor,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  to  the  anonymous  author,  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, who  has  seen  much  service  in  South  Africa,  and  also 
followed  the  campaign  in  Manchuria  as  one  of  the  British 
military  representatives. 

It  is  not  marked  "  official,"  but  it  does,  in  fact,  contain 
in  condensed  form  the  essence  of  the  instructions  in  field 
works  issued  from  Chatham  corrected  up  to  the  very  latest 
date,  and  I  can  most  .sincerely  recommend  it  to  all  the  troops 
under  training  at  the  present  moment. 

Nevertheless,  looking  at  all  the  well-executed  plans  and 
ceciions  in  its  pages,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  practice  of 
our  forefathers,  in  the  days  when  field  entrenchments  were 
part  of  the  daily  experience  of  aniiies  for  years,,  was  in  many 
re.s{>ects  in  advance  of  our  latest  endeavours,  and  that  as  time 
goes  on  we  shall  have  to  go  back  in  design  to  the  principles 
which  they  then  involved. 

In  the  days  of  Marlborough  the  contending  armies,  French 
and  Allies,  faced  each  otlier  in  parallel  lines  of  field  entrench- 
ments right  across  from  the  sea  to  the  Rhine,  a  little  north 
of  Stras.sburg,  at  Weissenburg,  and  they  licld  this  line,  trace.s 
of  which  still  exist,  with  forces  which  certainly  never  exceeded 
200,000  men.  whereas  we  are  both  using  about  2,000,000 
armed  with  the  very  best  rifles  and  artillery  in  existence. 

In  those  days  the  musket  could  be  loaded  and  fired  about 
twice  to  tl-.ree  times  a  minute,  its  extreme  range  was  a  bare 
1,000  yards,  and  its  decisive  range  200.  Our  rifles  now  can 
easily  lire  ten  rounds  in  thirty  .seconds  with  cxtrciiK'  range  of 
anywhere,  about  4,000,  and  a  decisive,  i.e.,  point  blank  range 
of,  .say,  600.  A  gre.Uer  contrast  could  hardly  be  imagined, 
and  yet  we  are  employing  more  men  to  the  mile  than  our 
ancestors  ever  dreamt  of  doing,   and  their  losses  when  they 


did  come  to  hard  fighting  were  quite  as  high,  and  even  higher, 
than  any  we  liave  as  yet — on  our  side  at  least — had  to  endure. 
Ultimately  the  most  celebrated  of  these  entrenched  positions — • 
called  the  Me  plus  ultra  Lines — was  forced  by  a  .s«(l<k'n 
and  most  masterly  concentration  carried  out  by  Marlborough 
with  the  British  forces  under  his  command.  And  it  is  curiouS 
to  notice  how  history  repeats  itself,  for  this  manoeuvre  of  his 
was  identical  in  conception  with  that  carried  out  by  Sir  John 
French  the  other  day  in  his  flank  movement  from  the  Aisne 
to  the  Lys  River. 

Tlie  difference  which  strikes  one  most  in  comparing  the 
methods  of  the  two  periods  lies  in  this,  that  our  ancestors 
considered  the  nature  of  the  man  first  and  the  weapon  with 
its  characteristics  second.  We  seem  tp  turn  the  matter 
around,  and  consider  the  nature  of  the  weapons  first  and  the 
man  only  in  second  place. 

Now  the  nature,  <ir  power,  of  the  wea]K>n,  as  used  against' 
Us  is  not  a  fixed  factor,  but  varies  at  different  ranges  and 
with  different  climatic  conditions,  etc. 

As  long  as  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  present  great 
struggle  the  superior  siege  artillery  was  all  on  the  enemy'a 
side,  the  latter  was  free  to  choose  his  range  to  suit  the 
hitting  power  of  his  own  weapon,  and  for  the  time  we  have 
been  exposed  to  the  most  crushing  artillery  power  to  which 
troops  have  ever  been  subjected  in  history,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  the  consideration  of  cover  against  his  projectiles 
has  forced  itself  into  the  foremost  place,  and  comfort,  con- 
venience of  attack  cut  of  the  trenches,  and  so  forth  have  all 
had  to  retire  into  the  background. 

Now,  however,  that  the  balance  in  siege  artillery  power 
has  been  redressed,  we  siiall  see  tlie  enemy  compelled  to  keep 
at  the  distance  we  dictate  ;  in  other  words,  he  will  no  longer 
be  free  to  suit  Ins  own  convenience  in  the  choice  of  sites  for 
his  batteries,  but  will  have  to  keep  just  60  far  out  of  our 
reach  as  will  make  it  possible  for  liim  to  keep  his  guns  from 
being  silenced  at  once.  This  will  entail  a  great  increase  of 
range  and  a  corresponding  diminution  in  his  power  of  scoring 
direct  hits  on  our  trenches. 
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As  soon  as  this  begins  to  be  noticed  the  idea  of  cover  at 
any  price  will  give  way  to  the  idea  of  greater  ease  and  com- 
fort in  getting  at  the  enemy  by  direct  attack,  and  we  shall 
begin  to  widen  out  the  trenches,  to  secure  greater  freedom 
of  circulation  within  them,  more  comfort  for  the  men  who 
garrison  them,  and  some  way  of  getting  out  of  them  in  order 
to  counter-attack  with  the  bayonet;  that  is  to  say,  we  shall 
revert  more  to  the  type  in  use  about  the  Crimean  period  and 
in  the  old  siege  works  of  Vauban's  days. 


rcMi 


Tlie  difference  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  two 
sketches.  A  is  the  extreme  South  African  type,  which  cer- 
tainly gives  a  maximum  of  cover  in  suitable  soil,  but  which 
becomes  a  positive  death-trap  when  employed  against  an 
enemy  who  will  push  home  aUacks  with  the  bayonet,  for  the 
men  can  neither  sret  out  of  it  in  the  front  or  to  the  rear,  but 
are  like  rats  in  a  trap  if  the  enemy  ever  reaches  them ;  and 
reading  between  the  lines  of  officers'  letters  from  the  front,  it 
is  clear  that  this  has  happened  several  times  already  in  the 
campaign. 


.%B. 


Loose  earOi 
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Steps  brokenoMayto  enabU  men  wlimfiriiui  ta  (ie  up  aaauatt 
the  parapet.  -c        -r^ 

SrSS^S  ^^•^^'^  dratvy  kindof  ^vetting 

Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  drain  and  impossible  to  make 
comfortable,  and  after  a  short  experience  of  French  warfare 
men  become  quite  indifferent  to  danger,  provided  they  can 
keep  their  feet  out  of  the  freezing  slush  of  the  trenches.  Our 
eld  Crimean  ofiicers  used  to  warn  us  about  this,  citing  many 
cases  wiiere  the  men  absolutely  preferred  to  sit  on  the  back 
edge  of  the  trench,  exposed  to  any  bullets  which  came  in  with 
any  drop  on  tliem,  rather  than  to  endure  the  misery  of 
etanding  ankle  deep  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches. 

Certainly  the  trench  figured  in  B,  being  about  twice  the 
width  of  A,  will  catch  double  as  many  shells,  but  if  the 
number  making  direct  hits  on  A  is  small,  and  because  the 
enemy's  guns  are  now  kept  at  a  distance,  the  number  -will 
be  small,  the  increased  risk  is  not  great,  and  men  will  prefer 
to  take  it  rather  than  endure  the  extra  discomfort.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  sickness  and  insanitary  surroundings 
are  at  work  all  the  time,  and  shells  only  occasionally,  and  of 
the  two,  in  practice,  sickness  claims  by  far  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  victims  in  siege  warfare. 

Lastly,  to  defend  a  trench  efficiently  you  must  be  able 


to  get  out  of  it  and  go  for  the  enemy  with  tlie  bayonet,  apd 
for  this  purpose  lengths  of  the  trench  must  be  prepared  with 
steps,  so  that  the  men  can  easily  leave  them  for  a  concerted 
rush. 

All  these  changes  will  come  about  gradually  and 
normally,  but  if  troops  trained  at  home  to  existing  ideas  go 
out  and  find  these  ideas  set  aside  in  practice;  and  other  types 
of  trenches  adopted  which  at  first  seem  to  increase  their  risks 
unnecessarily,  the  consequences  are  apt  to  be  demoralising, 
and  it  is  therefore  as  well  that  they  should  be  forewarned  as 
to  the  changed  conditions  they  are  likely  to  expect. 

The  ultimate  fact  is  that  whatever  the  weapons  in  use — • 
their  range  or  power — men  get  just  as  near  to  them  as  the 
risk  allows,  and  then  tJiey  automatically  find  out  a  balance 
which  reconciles  in  cac?i  particular  case  the  opposing  interests 
of  cover  from  shot  and  protection  from  disease  and  surprises, 
60  in  the  end  the  old-fashioned  type  of  trench  invariably 
re-establishes  itself. 


A  SERIES  of  six  handsome  volumes  produced  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  in  conjunction  with  the  publishers  of  the  Encyclo- 
-pmdin  Dritannka,  11th  edition,  gives  in  concise  form  the  history  of 
the  various  countries  concerned  in  the  war,  and  also  a  history  of  the 
wars  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  which  a  separate  volume  is  devoted. 
The  value  of  the  Encyclopadia  articles,  from  which  these  volumes  are 
reprinted,  is  well  known,  and,  although  principally  liistorical  in 
character,  the  volumes  deal  with  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  countries 
concerned,  the  population  and  resources  and  tha  statistical  items 
■which  are  necessary  to  a  clear  grasp  of  the  military  and  naval  situa- 
tion. We  recommend  these  volumes  as  pi'oviding,  in  the  most  con- 
venient form  possible,  aU  the  particulars  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  European  situation,  as  well  as  for  their  great  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  The  series  treats  of  France,  Russia,  and  the  Balkan 
States,  Austria-Hungaiy  and  Poland,  Germany,  Wars  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  (in  one  volume)  Belgiiun,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 
The  price  is  2s.  6d.  per  volume. 

Britain's  Case  Against  Germany^  by  Ramsay  Muir,  published  by 
the  Manchester  University  Press  at  2s.  net,  is  a  one-sided  book,  &s 
its  title  implies.  It  is  an  attempt  to  state  that  the  "poison"  of 
German  militarisjn — or,  rather,  Prussian  militarism — is  no  new  thing, 
but  is  an  influence  that  has  been  at  work  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and 
the  definite  aim  of  Germany  at  the  present  time,  the  domination  of 
all  Europe,  and  possibly  of  all  the  world,  is  an  idea  that  has  existed 
for  at  least  fifty  years.  The  case  against  Germany  is  ably,  if  a  little 
partially,  presented,  and,  at  the  present  time,  with  Louvain  still  fresh 
in  the  public  mind,  partiality  may  easily  be  forgiven.  Still,  we  prefer 
such  a  statement  of  the  case  as  Allen's  Germany  and  Europe,  recently 
reviewed  in  our  columns,  to  this  book. 

The  extension  of  the  war  area  to  Turkey  and  the  East  generally 
has  rendered  desirable  a  general  map  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean, 
area  for  full  understanding  of  the  war  in  all  its  aspects,  and  this 
need  is  filled  by  the  generaj  map  issued  by  Messrs.  Bartholomew  at  a 
Is.  on  paper,  and  2s.  on  cloth.  This  map  is  admirably  clear  and 
explicit,  and,  without  giving  a  confusion  of  names,  renders  possible 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  various  areas  of  conflict.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  war  maps  at  present  on  sale. 

Miss  MARGAnET  Wrightson  has  fashioned  an  excellent  Portrait 
Bust  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Jdlicoe,  which  has  been  reproduced  in 
bronze  and  plaster.  Height,  14^  inches.  Prices  :  Real  bronze  metal, 
£7  7s.  ;  plaster  cast,  £1  5s.  The  sculptor  will  devote  the  profits  from 
the  sales  during  the  war  to  Lady  Jellicoe's  Fund  for  Disabled  Sailors 
and  their  Wives.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  Miss  Margaret  Wrightson, 
Neasham  Hall,  Darlington.     Also  on  sale  by  leading  London  firms 

Help  the  Belgians  !— The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the 
Shilling  Fund  inaugurated  by  the  Daily  Telegraph  as  a  Christmas  gift 
to  King  Albert  for  his  people.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  amount 
received  is  £76,444  6s.  There  are  few  more  worthy  causes  than  the 
one  for  which  we  now  plead.  All  contributions  (cheques  or  postal 
orders)  should  be  crossed  London  and  South-Western  Bank,  and  made 
payable  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  Fund.  Letters,  clearly  marked 
"  Belgian  Fund,"  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,   Fleet   Street,   E.G. 
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BACK  COPIES  of  "LAND  AND  WATER."  containing  the 
series  df  Articles  by  HILAIBE  BEI.LOC,  "THE  WAK  BY 
LAND";  and  FRED  T.  JANE,  "THE  WAR  BY  WATER" 
together  with  a  valuable  reference,  "THE  1 OPOGRAPHICAL 
GUIDE,"  can  be  obtained  through  any  Newsagent,  or  on 
apphcation  to  the  Offices  of  "  LAND  AND  WATEH  "  Central 
House,  Kingswav,  W.C. 


LOOKING  BACKWARDS. 

Readers  of  the  special  articles  appearing  in  this  Journal 
on  "  The  World's  War  by  Land  and  Water  "  will  doubtless 
wish  to  retain  in  correct  rotation  this  remarkable  series 
of  articles  by  HILAIRE  BELLOCand  FRED  T.  JANE. 
We  have,  therefore,  prepared  special  cloth  binders  to  hold 
the  first  thirteen  numbers,  at  a  cost  of  Is,  6d.  each. 

Or  we  will  supply  the  thirteen  numbers  BOUND  complete, 
for  6s.  6d. 

Owing    to    the    big    demand    for    back    numbers    already 

received    we    have    had    to    reprint    some    of    the    earlier 

numbers.     Same  can  now  be  supplied  at  6d.  per  copy. 

Order    now    from    your    Newsagent,    Bookstall,    or   direct 
from  the    Publishers, 

"LAND    AND    WATER," 

CENTRAL  HOUSE,  KINGSWAY,  LONDON. 
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THE    WAR    BY    LAND. 

By    HILAIRE    BELLOC. 


ROTE. — Thit  Arttdt  hat  bteii  tobmltted  to  the  Preii  Borean,  which  doei  not    object   to  the  pabltcattoo  ai   ceniored  and  takei  nt 

reiponiibility  for  the  correctneii  of  the  itatementi. 

la  accordaDco  with  the  reqairementi  of  the  Preii  Boreao,  the  poiitloni  of  troops  on   Plani   lUnitratinr   tbii    Article   mnit  only  b* 
rcfarded  ae  approximate,  and  no  definite  itrenpth  at  any  point  it  Indicated. 


LODZ. 

THE  great  town  of  Lodz,  a  modern  experi- 
ment in  industrial  capitalism,  planted  in 
the  heart  of  Poland  by  Jewish  and  Ger- 
man capitalist  organisers,  and  exploit- 
ing a  Polish  proletariat,  has  recently 
been  occupied  by  the  Germans  and  evacuated  by, 
the  Russians.  It  is  a  city  of  half  a  million  people, 
the  second  of  all  the  cities  of  Poland,  and  new  and 
tawdry  as  it  is,  its  occupation  is  of  high  political 
and  of  some  military  importance.  That  occupa- 
tion is  by  far  the  chief  event  of  the  present  week  in 
either  theatre  of  war,  and  the  most  important  task 
before  us  in  the  comments  of  to-day  is  to  appreciate 
the  meaning,  the  weight,  of  this  event  upon  the 
campaign  as  a  whole,  neither  exaggerating  it,  as 
the  enemy  may  tend  to  do,  nor,  as  the  official  com- 
muniques will  certainly  do  on  the  side  of  our  Allies, 
under-estimate  it. 

In  order  to  appreciate  what  happened  and  its 
exact  value,  it  is  necessary  to  sum  up  the  imme- 
diate past  of  the  campaign  in  the  eastern  theatre 
of  war,  and  particularly  in  this  northern  part  of  it. 
With  the  elements  of  the  situation  the  readers 
of  these  notes  are  already  thoroughly  acquainted. 
I  repeat  them  in  this  little  sketch  before  pass- 
ing on. 


Three  bodies  (apart  from  those  operating  in 
East  Prussia)  are  mainly  concerned,  stretching 
from  near  Plock  to  Cracow,  and  of  these  the  two 
first,  A-B,  have  now  virtually  coalesced  in  a  vast 
battle  not  yet  decided,  the  central  point  of  which 
is  the  great  manufacturing  town  of  Lodz.  At  C 
the  main  Russian  effort  to  invest  Cracow,  to  mask 
that  fortress  and  to  pass  on  into  the  German 
danger-point  of  Upper  Silesia,  continues  quite  in- 


dependently of  what  is  going  on  with  Lodz  as  its 
centre  in  the  north. 

With  all  this  a.  b.  c.  of  the  situation  my  readers 
are,  I  repeat  familiar.  But  what  must  now  be 
particularly  observed  and  what  from  collating  in- 
formation from  various  sources  has  recently  be- 
come clear,  is  that  feature  in  the  German  plan 
upon  which  General  von  Hindenberg  depended  for 
a  positive  success. 

How  far  he  failed,  how  much  he  may  yet 
achieve,  I  will  discuss  in  a  moment.  The  first  thing 
is  to  appreciate  to  the  full  what  he  might  legiti- 
mately conceive  to  follow,  were  the  first  objects 
of  his  plan  achieved.     Those  first  objects  were :  — 

(1)  Tlie  occupying  of  Warsaw  with  its  bridge 
and  all  that  it  means. 

(2)  In  so  doing  either  to  destroy  the  weaker 
Russian  forces  in  front  of  him  (for  they  were  much 
weaker  at  the  moment  when  he  swept  round  to 
the  north)  by  the  use  of  the  German  frontier  rail 
ways,  or  to  press  them  back  until  they  both  faced 
so  much  more  northerly  than  their  original  front 
and  were  also  pushed  so  much  more  backwards 
towards  the  South  that  the  main  Russian  effort  in 
the  south  at  C,  could  no  longer  afford  to  he  indiffer- 
ent to  what  was  going  on  in  the  north. 

That  was  the  whole  of  his  plan. 

Now  let  us  consider  why,  if  this  attempt  of  his 
had  succeeded  at  once  it  would,  and  why  (if  it 
finally  succeeds)  it  will  have  such  an  effect.  What 
would  these  two  things,  the  occupation  of  Warsaw 
and  the  pushing  round  and  back  of  the  Northern 
Russian  Armies  mean?  And  why  would  a  com- 
bination so  decisive  as  that  make  it  necessary  for 
the  main  Russian  Army  in  the  south  to  look  to 
itself  ?  That  Army  has  its  own  lines  of  communi- 
cation quite  separate  from  the  Northern  Armies. 
It  is  very  numerous.  It  is  within  a  short  distance 
of  its  goal. 

The  value  of  such  an  achievement  would  lie 
in  the  capturing  at  Warsaw,  not  only  of  a  great 
city,  and  not  only  of  a  political  standpoint  valuable 
to  the  whole  German  position  in  Poland,  but 
strategically  also,  and  of  the  most  important 
"  nodal  point  "  or  junction  of  communications  in 
the  whole  of  this  theatre  of  war.  While  the 
Northern  Russian  Army,  supposing  it  to  have  been 
bent  round  and  back  until  it  faced  nearly  due  north 
would,  by  that  same  occupation  of  Warsaw,  have 
been  cut  off  from  its  already  difficult  and  perhaps 
insufficient  line  of  supply. 

Look  at  this  scheme  of  railways,  remembering 
that  east  of  the  Vistula  all  the  railway  lines  are 
intact,  and  that  upon  them  depends  the  provision- 
ing of  the  Northern  Russian  Army  at  N  with  its 
supplies.  Warsaw  is  the  crossing-place  of  the 
great  main  line  leading  into  the  heart  of  Russia,  A* 
There  meets  this  line  at  Warsaw  the  other  maiii 
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line,  B,  going  directly  east  through  Siedlce.  There 
is,  joining  the  two  lines  at  about  fifteen  miles 
behind  Warsaw,  a  cross-line,  C,  relieving  the 
pressure  upon  these  two  lines  of  supply  and  per- 
mitting the  transference  of  trains  from  the  one  to 
the  other  in  case  of  congestion  upon  either. 

Southward  there  runs  yet  another  main  line, 
D,  which  connects  Warsaw  with  Ivangorod,  and 
then  on  through  Lublin  with  the  south  of  Russia' 
and  the  depots  there.  Between  the  two  converging 
lines,  D  and  B,  there  is  yet  another  cross-line,  E. 
Finally,  important  also,  though  less  important 
than  these  three  great  lines  with  their  connections, 
rims  the  line  northward  from  Warsaw  to  NewGeor- 
gievsk,  and  thence  up  to  the  comparatively  small 
Russian  forces  operating  on  the  frontiers  of  East 
Prussia.  All  that  convergence  of  raihvays,  parti- 
cularly valuable  in  so  ill-supplied  a  territory  as  the 
Russian  Empire,  depends  on  Warsaw  for  its  nodal 
point,  and  on  the  great  bridge  there  for  its  use 
as  a  system  of  supply  feeding  troops  west  of  the 
river.  Once  let  an  invader  occupy  Warsaw,  and 
the  force  at  N  not  only  has  its  communications  cut 
in  the  sense  of  cutting  one  line,  but,  what  is  even 
more  essential,  can  receive  no  reinforcements  save 
by  marching  and  by  road  transport  from  its  depots 
and  from  the  reserves  gathering  everywhere  to  the 
east  of  it.  At  first  the  idea  was  to  destroy  the 
Northern  Russian  Army,  N,  by  piercing  its  centre, 
and  this  was  actually  done — not  the  destruction, 
but  the  piercing.  Considerable  bodies  of  German 
troops  got  through  to  the  south  a  good  twenty  miles 
behind  the  line,  Lowicz-Lodz,  and  some  of  the 
German  cavalry  actually  seem  to  have  penetrated 
as  far  as  Radom.     It  is  hardly  credible  that  they 
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reached  the  town  itself.  Perhaps  the  brief  news 
relates  only  to  the  'province  of  Radom ;  but,  any- 
how, they  reached  the  River  Pilitza,  the  boundary 
of  that  province.  Having  so  penetrated  the  Rus- 
sian, line,  the  German  commanders  must  have 
thought  that  Warsaw  was  already  in  their  grasp. 
For  they  had  produced  a  state  of  affairs 
like  that  upon  Plan  III.,  and  the  Russian 
Northern  Army,  N,  had  been  broken  into  two 
halves,  N,  I  and  N,  II.  The  Germans  had  appa- 
rently only  to  concentrate  their  forces  upon  N,  II, 
surrounding  it  from  the  south  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow,  and  Warsaw  was  theirs.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  distances  involved  were  not 
very  great.  The  place  where  they  had  broken 
through  was  only  about  forty  miles  from  Warsaw, 
and  the  continuation  of  that  rapid  piercing  move- 
ment seemed  easy.  What  defeated  it  was  the 
arrival  of  further  large  Russian  reinforcements 
from  the  east,  which  closed  the  breach  in  the  line, 
cut  off  many  of  the  advanced  German  bodies  that 
had  pierced  south,  and  formed  that  curious  pocket 
(P)  in  which  two  German  Army  Corps  were  for  the 
moment  trapped,  and  from  which  they  only  with 
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difficulty,  and  at  very  great  loss,  extricated  them- 
selves a  fortnight  ago. 

The  original  attempt,  then,  of  the  Germans 
upon  Warsaw,  by  way  of  piercing  and  rolliag  up 
to  the  east  the  Northern  Russian  Army,  hiul 
failed.  And  it  had  failed  without  in  any  way  dis- 
turbing or  withdrawing  forces  from  the  main  Rus- 
sian body  in  the  south  by  Cracow.  The  Northern 
Russian  Army  had  foiled  the  German  attempt 
with  its  own  reserves,  and  depending  only  upon  its 
own  line  of  communications  through  Warsaw. 

But,  in  spite  of  that  failure,  the  German  plan 
was  not  abandoned.  If  to  pierce  and  so  destroy 
the  Northern  Russian  Army  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  the  German  commanders,  they  might  yet 
bend  back  the  Russian  line  and  obtain  possession 
of  Warsaw  by  an  effort  against  the  right  extreme 
of  the  Russian  Army.  And  should  they  do  tins, 
that  Army  would  be  in  as  difficult  a  position 
as  it  had  been  when  it  was  temporarily  pierced 
ten  days  before.  It  must  here  be  remembered 
that  the  Germans  had  been  moving  troops  from 
the  western  theatre  of  war  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning of  these  operations,  that  reinforcements  were 
continually  arriving,  and  that  Hindenberg  still 
counted  on  a  numerical  superiority  in  this  field 
when  his  second  plan  developed  a  week  ago.  The 
first  advance,  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  large 
Germa,n  body  from  Thorn,  by  the  use  of  the  Ger- 
man railways  behind  the  frontier,  had  started  on 
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November  12th  or  thereabouts.  It  was  a  fortnight 
later,  between  November  26th  and  28th,  that  its 
attempt  to  break  the  Russian  line,  at  first  appa- 
rently successful,  had  failed;  but  it  was  also  about 
this  time  that  the  German  reinforcements  from  the 
western  front  Jjegan  to  pour  in,  and  it  will  be  re- 
membered how  the  Germans  had  masked  this  by 
spreading  reports  through  the  Dutch  agencies, 
which  they  control,  that  they  were  contemplating 
a  new  attack  on  the  Yser.  The  German  plan  was, 
as  I  have  said,  to  reach  Warsaw  by  pressing  back 
the  Russian  right  wing  along  the  Vistula.  To 
make  this  possible  it  was  necessary  to  engage  the 
Russians  heavily  upon  their  centre  and  upon  their 
left;  otherwise  they  would  have  reinforced  their 
right  at  will,  and  withstood  with  ease  the  German 
attempt  to  move  up  the  river  towards  Warsaw. 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  November  and  the 
first  two  days  of  December  that  certain  of  these 
western  reinforcements  added  to  the  German 
troops  already  present  between  the  Warta  and  the 
frontier,  advanced  in  force  in  the  region.  A,  upon 
the  accompanying  map,  and  upon  the  front  repre- 
sented by  the  two  arrows.  Meanwhile,  the  other 
western  reinforcements  through  Thorn  in  the 
north  had  reached  the  region,  B,  a  day  or  two 
later,  and  last  Thursday  and  Friday  the  position 
was  apparently  as  follows  ifthe  German  reinforce- 
ments being  certainly  not  lewer  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  men):  — 

The  Russian  right,  the  cavalry  of  which  had 
a  few  days  before  got  as  far  as  Gombin,  was  back 
at  Ilov.  Upon  the  centre  in  front  of  Lodz  the 
Germans  were  more  than  holding  their  own. 
There  had  been  fighting  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town 
and  an  unconfirmed  rumour  was  already  abroad 
that  Lodz  itself  had  been  occupied,  while  the  Ger- 


man attack  on  the  left,  proceeding  from  the  region 
A,  had  here  bent  the  Russian  line  back  from  the 
Warta  to  about  the  position  C  on  the  above  sketch. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  this  that  the  second 
German  plan  was  proceeding,  as  Berlin  put  it, 
"  normally."  The  left  wing  of  the  Russians  was 
heavily  engaged  and  could  not  send  reinforcements 
to  the  centre  or  the  right :  the  centre,  very  hard 
pressed  to  defend  the  great  town  of  Lodz,  only 
just  held  its  own;  the  right  was  bending  back 
towards  Warsaw. 

By  Saturday  last  the  field  artillery  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  already  delivering  shell  over  the  houses 
of  Lodz,  and  two  hotels  situated  in  the  central 
part  of  it  were  bombarded  by  77  mm.  shrapnel 
from  the  German  field  guns.  What  had  happened 
was  that  the  Russian  left  wing,  being  pressed  still 
further  back,  the  great  town  of  Lodz,  which  the 
Russians  were  attempting  to  defend,  had  become 
by  its  shape  and  position  a  peril  to  them,  just  as 
Ypres  (though  very  much  smaller)  was  rightly  held 
by  the  Germans  to  handicap  our  own  "  bastion  " 
or  salient  in  Flanders  the  other  day,  and  just  as 
Lille  would  have  badly  handicapped  a  French  line 
had  that  line  included  Lille  within  a  salient. 

The  effect  of  a  large  amount  of  valuable  built 
property  upon  an  army  defending  it  and  in  front 
of  it  when  the  pressure  upon  that  army  is  so  great 
that  this  built  property  forms  a  perceptible  salient, 
is  evidently  to  weaken  the  line  stretching  before 
it.  Thus,  on  Plan  Va.,  so  long  as  the  de- 
fending army  was  on  the  alignment,  A,  B,  C, 
the  large  town  behind  it  does  not  bother  it,  but  if 
it  is  pressed  back  on  to  the  alignment,  D,  B,  E, 
then  the  part  near  B  and  round  the  town  forms  a 
salient  of  a  very  awkward  kind  to  defend,  and  one 
in  whose  neighbourhood  the  whole  line  may  very 
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easily  be  broken  by  the  increasing  pressure  of  a 
successful  enemy.  On  this  account  there  always 
comes  a  moment  when  a  great  town  of  this  sort 
behind  a  defending  line  must  be  abandoned  as  that 
line  falls  back.  And  to  abandon  it  too  late  is  to 
invite  disaster.  For  the  defending  line  as  it  gets 
curved  more  and  more  round  upon  the  solid  block  of 
building  is  more  and  more  exposed  to  a  converging 
fire,  and  its  own  fire  becomes  more  and  more  diver- 
gent, while  the  retirement  through  a  large  town  is 
a  slow  and  crowded  movement.  The  streets  are 
defiles,  and  in  the  suburbs  the  country  on  each  side 
of  the  road  is  encumbered  by  a  thousand  obstacles, 
even  before  you  reach  the  continuous  built  area. 

Therefore  the  Russians  deliberately  aban- 
doned Lodz,  and  they  have  presumably  straight- 
ened out  their  line  behind  the  town. 

Now  let  us  estimate  the  military  value  of  the 
whole  affair.  As  I  hope  I  have  sufficiently  pointed 
out  above,  the  main  business  of  the  Germans  js  to 
make  the  great  Russian  force  which  threatens 
Cracow,  and,  therefore,  the  industrial  region  of 
Silesia,  relax  its  pressure  and  send  drafts  to  the 
north.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  the  German 
commanders,  as  we  know,  made  this  bold  stroke  in 
the  north,  failed  in  its  first  phase,  only  just  avoided 
disaster,  then  received  heavy  reinforcements  from 
the  western  field  to  the  number  of  close  on  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  and  with  these  rein- 
forcements fought,  as  it  were,  a  new  battle; 
the  battle  of  the  present  week,  which  may 
m  general  terms  be  called  the  battle  of  Lodz. 
In  this  new  battle  the   Germans  have  achieved 


very  appreciable,  and,  in  their  own  eyes,  conspicu- 
ous success.  They  have  reoccupied  this  large  town 
of  Lodz :  they  have  pressed  back  the  Northern  Rus- 
sian Army.  How  far  they  have  thus  been  suc- 
cessful the  accompanying  very  rough  plan  will 
suggest.  When  this  second  battle  began,  after 
the  German  reinforcements  arrived,  the  Russian 
line  ran  roughly  as  the  dotted  line  does.  After 
four  days'  i\ghtmg  against  these  reinforcements 
the  Russian  line  ran  as  the  line  of  crosses  does. 
Now  apparently  it  runs  as  the  full  line  does. 

In  lOther  words,  the  Russians  have  given 
ground,  especially  upon  their  left  wing,  and  in 
giving  ground  they  have  had  to  abandon  Lodz. 
This  abandonment  of  Lodz  may,  as  I  have  said,  be 
both  exaggerated  and  underestimated.  Let  me 
try  to  put  it  justly. 

Politically  the  matter  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence. Lodz  is  already  half  a  German  town, 
for  the  German-speaking  Jews  in  it  and  the  Ger- 
mans in  it  are  in  sympathy  with  the  invader.  It 
is  the  chief  industrial  centre  of  all  Poland.  Much 
more  important  in  the  moral  values  of  such  a  cam- 
paign as  this,  Lodz  is  reoccupied  after  having  been 
abandoned.  It  represents  a  return,  and  a  success- 
ful return,  of  German  power,  strongly  impressing 
local  opinion. 

Strategically,  however,  the  thing  is  much 
less  important.  The  occupation  of  Lodz  does  in- 
deed give  the  enemy  the  possession  of  a  point  where 
a  number  of  communications  meet,  as  will  be  appa- 
rent from  the  accompanying  sketch  (VII. ).  The 
town  is  the  centre  of  five  or  six  great  roads,  and 
there  is  a  system  of  double-line  railways  (with  one 
single-line  railway  running  from  south-east)  which 
Lodz  commands.  But  apart  from  that  minor  de- 
tail, the  occupation  of  Lodz  is  not  of  great  strate- 
gical importance. 

Sufficient  reasons  have  been  given  above  to 
show  that  the  general  object  of  the  Germans,  that 
of  relieving  pressure  in  the  south,  was  to  be  at- 
tained by  turning  the  Russian  Army  on  its  right 
along  the  Vistula  and  occupying  Warsaw:  the 
nodal  point  for  all  comrau'ications  of  the  Northern 
Russian  Army.  But  though  the  most  violent 
German  efforts  have  been  made  against  Russia's 
right  wing,  along  the  Vistula,  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. Warsaw  is  not  approached.  The  Ger- 
mans have  only  pu.shed  that  v.'ing  back  as  far  a^i 
Ilov.  The  German  success,  as  the  sketch 
shows,  is  on  the  Russian  left  wing.  It  is  that  wing 
which  has  been  most  pushed  back,  because  with 
devastated  roads  and  railways  behind  it,  it  was 
farthest  from  its  base  of  supply.  The  Vistula  will 
feed  the  Russian  lines  amply  at  their  right  extreme 
with  reinforcements  and  with  ammunition.  But 
the  left  extreme,  dependent  upon  road  traffic  under 
abominable  conditions  (a  thaw  has  just  set  in  all 
over  Central  Poland),  has  undoubtedly  had  to  give 
way  from  lack  of  supply — especially  artillery 
supply — for  the  moment. 

Well,  thus  to  push  back  the  Russian  left  wing, 
though  a  success,  is  not  a  success  of  any  decisive 
kind.  It  is  a  score :  it  is  not  a  win.  Until  or 
unless  the  Russian  right  wing  is-pushed  back  and 
the  point  Warsaw  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
the  original  Northern  Army  is  still  perfectly 
secure. 

Has  there  been  any  withdrawal  of  men  from 
the  south  to  help  it  ? 

The  only  evidence  of  anything  of  the  kind  is 
an  enemy  telegram  announcing  the  reports  of  cer- 
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tain  troops  marching  on  the  northward  in  front  of 
Pietrokow,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  troops  were  troops  coming  up  from  the 
Radom  Railway,  having  been  forwarded  from  the 
troops,  not  from  the  Southern  Army,  but  from 
Ivangorod.  The  Southern  Army,  it  may  be  safely 
maintained,  is  pursuing  its  task  independently  of 
the  pressure  upon  the  Northern  Army,  while 
the  withdrawal  of  men  from  the  south  is  the  whole 
object  of  their  opponents,  and  with  the  reserves 
at  their  disposal,  they  are  quite  determined  that 
no  such  withdrawal  shall  take  place. 

THE    SOUTHERN    ARMY. 

THE  immediate  fortunes  of  this  great  main 
Russian  Army  in  the  south,  the  Army 
which  has  for  its  task  the  investment  of 
Cracow,  the  masking  of  that  fortress, 
and  the  imminent  invasion  of  Silesia,  are 
still  obscure.  But  there  are  two  factors  apparent 
in  the  situation,  the  resistance  that  will  be  offered 
to  the  Russians  on  the  line  Czentochowa-Cracow, 
and  the  obstacle  afforded  by  the  fortress  of  Cracow 
itself.  Both  are  formidable.  Slight  as  the  news 
is,  we  can,  by  analysis,  make  something  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  note  that  this  front 
protects  the  Silesian  frontier  and  especially  its 
vital  part,  the  manufacturing  district,  M, 
shaded  on  the  adjoining  sketch,  by  a  belt 
nowhere  wider  than  thirty  miles,  and  in 
places  not  much  more  than  half  that 
distance.  It  is  this  proximity  of  the  southern  Rus- 
sian force  to  Silesia  which  has  led  to  rather  too 
favourable  an  estimate  of  the  immediate  chances 


of  the  Russians.  For,  on  the  map,  the  distances 
look  insignificant,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  whole  eastern  theatre  of  war,  built  on 
the  vast  scale  that  it  is.  But  what  we  have  to 
consider  much  more  closely  is  the  second  factor, 
and  that  is,  the  entrenched  numbers  which  the 
Russians  here  have  opposed  to  them,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  There  are,  it  is  believed, 
390  battalions  of  the  enemy  upon  this  front,  or, 
counting  all  other  forces,  more  than  600,000  men. 
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excluding  the  garrison  of  Cracow :  and  tJiese  great 
forces  hold  a  line  not  eighty  miles  in  extent  as  the 
crow  flies.  It  is  very  nearly  as  strong  a  body  in 
proportion  to  the  line  it  holds  as  was  till  recently 
the  German  force  inFlanders.  Further,  the  country 
in  which  it  runs  is  hill  country,  country  getting 
more  hilly  and  perhaps  more  defensible  as  one  goas 
southward.  The  line  is  v/ell  served  (as  these  Ger- 
man defensive  lines  invariably  are)  by  a  parallel 
line  of  railway.  It  must  be  pierced  in  its  centre 
if  a  direct  advance  upon  the  industrial  region,  M, 
is  to  be  made.  Of  the  actual  conditions,  the  en- 
trenchment, the  opportunities  of  forcing  it,  the 
Russian  bodies  available  upon  the  noith  and 
centre  of  the  line,  we  know  nothing.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances suggest  that  the  Russian  attempt  will 
almost  certainly  be  made  round  by  the  Cracow 
end,  and  not  through  the  centre,  and  we  must  par- 
ticularly examine  what  the  conditions  of  the  for- 
tress of  Cracow  are.  For  if  the  Russians  should 
succeed  in  investing  and  masking  Cracow,  though 
their  road  into  Upper  Silesia  is  not  so  direct  as 
through  the  centre,  yet  they  are,  once  past  Cracow, 
only  fifty  miles  from  the  industrial  district  in  ques- 
tion. What,  then,  are  the  opportunities  of  resist- 
ance of  Cracow,  and  how  far  does  that  fortress 
block  the  Southern  advance  into  Silesia  ? 


northward,  from  the  acropolis,  as  did  the  original 
town. 

The  conditions  under  which  Cracow  could  be 
fortified  on  the  ring  system,  during  the  imme- 
diately past  generation  when  that  system  was  still 
thought  valid  (its  authority  was  not  destroyed  until 
this  war),  were  such  that  forts  might  well  have 
been  erected  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
town.  For  Cracow  lies  in  a  tumbled  country  of 
hills  some  two  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
valley  level,  rising  gradually  in  the  south  towards 
the  Carpathians,  which  are  close  at  hand,  and  in 
the  north  continuing  the  broken  country  up  to  and 
beyond  the  Russian  frontier  (which  is  but  eight 
miles  away  from  the  heart  of  the  city),  but, 
whether  for  reasons  of  economy  and  the  greater 
cheapness  of  a  narrow  ring,  or,  more  probably,  for 
another  reason  which  I  will  state  in  a  moment, 
the  ring  of  great  forts  round  Cracow  was  traeed 
quite  close  to  the  town;  much  closer,  for  instance, 
than  the  corresponding  ring  at  Lifege.  The  most 
distant  is  only  6,000  yards  from  the  castle  hill,  the 
nearest  is  only  just  over  2,000,  and  the  fortified 
area  as  a  whole  is,  at  its  greatest  diameter,  only 
just  five  miles  across,  and  at  its  least  not  much 
more  than  three.  The  other  reason  besides  the 
saving  of  estimates  which  may  have  led  to  this 


CRACOW. 

ONLY  the  future  will  show  whetiher  the 
Russians  are  either  able  to,  or  even  in- 
tend to,  reduce  the  fortress  of  Cracow, 
or  whether  their  plan  is  to  mask  it.  But 

it  is  in  either  case  of  interest  to  grasp 
the  elements  of  that  fortress.  The  old  ecclesiasti- 
cal capital  of  Poland  stands  in  hilly  country  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Vistula,  where  the  river 
is  no  longer  a  mountain  torrent,  but  is  hardly  yet  a 
serious  military  obstacle.  The  old  town  grew  up  to 
the  north  of  a  sort  of  rock  or  acropolis  on  which  still 
stand  the  magnificent  castle  andcathedralwhere  lie 
many  great  Polish  kings  and  patriots.  The  castle 
hill  rises  just  above  the  stream;  the  town  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is  gathered  under  the  shadow  of  it 
northward  away  from  the  stream.  The  whole 
group,  especially  as  one  sees  it  from  the  south 
across  the  river,  is  typical  of  Poland :  a  rare  out- 
post of  European  civilisation  beyond  the  wilds  of 
those  Eastern  Germanics  into  which  letters  and 
the  arts  never  really  struck  root. 

Round  this  old  mediaeval  town,  as  has  been 
the  case  from  so  many  other  similar  centres,  there 
has  arisen  a  ring  of  modern  building,  and  Cracow 
as  a  whole  is  now  a  district  of  over  two  miles  every 
way  with  more  or  less  continuous  houses  spreading 
over  fairly  flat  country  and  still  stretching  to  the 


curiously  restricted  scheme  of  fortification,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  fortification 
of  many  sites  lying  in  the  valleys  of  mountainoos 
countries. 

It  often  happens  in  these  that  you  get  hills 
fairly  close  to  the  place  you  desire  to  fortify,  v/hich 
hills,  though  low,  are  quite  dominated  within  effec- 
tive range,  for  the  most  part  by  the  higher  masses 
of  land  around.  Whereas,  if  you  go  further  afield, 
and  make  a  wider  range  of  forts,  you  come  upon 
the  foothills  of  tlie  main  summits,  which  foothills 
are  dominated  from  those  summits. 

Take  this  section,  for  instance ;  you  want  to 
fortify  the  point  F.  You  would  like  to  make  a 
wide  outer  range  of  forts  as  far  apart  as  A  and 
B,  but  if  you  did  A  would  be  dominated  from  C, 
and  you  would  have  to  have  a  double  scheme,  C 
from  D,  D  from  E,  and  so  forth,  and  there  would 
be  just  the  same  series  against  B  on  the  other  side. 
You  would  be  led  into  an  impossible  expense  and 
to  an  impossible  extent  of  fortified  territory.  Or 
instead  of  that  you  take  to  the  nearer  hills,  M 
and  N,  which  are  rather  too  close  to  F,  but  which 
give  you  your  only  opportunity. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  the  real  reason  that  the  forti- 
fications of  Craco-w-  have  not  been  extended,  at  any 
rate  upon  the  Carpathian  side.  Although,  as  I 
shall  show  in  a  moment,  they  are  dominated  from, 
the  north. 
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At  any  rate,  whatever  be  the  reasons  for  the 
tracing  of  so  small  a  perimeter,  here  is  the  scheme 
of  the  Cracow  fortifications.  You  have  first  of  all 
on  the  south  of  the  River  Vistula  two  heights — 
245-metre  hill  and  276-metre  hill — with  their 
forts.  The  former  is  called  after  the  neighbour- 
ing suburb  of  Ludwinow,  the  latter  by  the  name 
of  the  height  on  which  it  stands — Krakus.  Next, 
coming  round  by  the  east,  you  have  upon  one  of 
a  number  of  rough  summits  of  open  land  compar- 
able to  Hampstead  Heath  ana  Highgate,  and 
about  as  high,  the  big  fort  of  Koskiusco  Hill ;  it 
answers  Ludv/ia&w  Fort  at  a  close  rafige  of  not 
much  more  than  2,000  yards;  and  I  shall  return 
to  it  presently  in  connection  with  the  modern  de- 
velopment of  siege  work. 

Koskiusco  is  335  metres,  or  more  than  1,000 
feet  above  the  Vistula  (which  runs  here  at  about  200 
metres,  or  650  feet  above  the  sea).  Next,  to  the 
north,  over  the  broad  depression  oif  the  brook 
Rudawa  (it  is  hardly  a  river)  you  have  Lobzow 
a  fort  not  more  than  100  feet  .above  the  water  and 


quite  dominated  by  Koskiusco  at  a  range  of  only 
3,000  yards. 

The  northern  sector  is  curiously  open  for  so 
small  a  perimeter.  It  is  probable  that  the  tem- 
porary works,  of  which  I  shall  speak  shortly,  have 
been  begun  here.  At  any  rate  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  gap  you  have  two  twin  works  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  village  of  Rakowice  standing  not 
high  above  the  level  of  the  Vistula,  but  with 
a  great  deal  of  dead  ground  about  them,  because 
they  are  far  from  the  river  valley  and  the  land 
about  their  bases  is  tumbled  and  of  no  definite  con- 
figuration. Indeed,  that  is  why  you  have  here 
two  works:  because  there  is  no  one  conspicuous 
dominating  point,  and  only  by  erecting  two  forts 
can  you  even  imperfectly  command  the  confused 
country  around.  The  eastern  sector  represents 
an  even  wider  gap,  a  range  of  over  6,000  yards 
from  the  works  near  Rakowice  or  Rodowice  to  the 
works  near  the  village  of  Duzy ;  all  that  bit  of  coun- 
try is  flat.  And  Duzy  itself  is  not  at  all  conspicuous 
from  the  river,  above  which  it  lies  ojjly  a  few  feet. 
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After  Duzy  you  come  round  to  Krakus  again 
bt  a  range  of  a  little  more  than  3,000  yards.  There 
are,  therefore,  six  first-class  works,  or,  if  you 
count  a  double  work  near  Rakowice  or 
Rodowice  as  two,  seven  first-class  works 
forming  the  ring  of  the  fortress.  But  to 
these  must  be  added  two  outer  permanent 
works  upon  the  north-east  at  no  less  than  10,000 
yards  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  These 
are  the  two  heights,  256  metres  and  230  metres, 
specially  fortified  to  dominate  the  main  railway 
coming  from  Russia,  which  railway  passes  almost 
immediately  between  them.  Such  works  so  long  as 
they  could  hold  out  would  gravely  hamper  the  sup- 
plies of  a  Russian  Army  invading  from  the  north- 
east and  dependent  for  its  heavy  artillery  am- 
munition upon  the  only  railway  from  that  direc- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  campaign,  the 
invader  is  coming  in  quite  as  great  strength  along 
the  south  of  the  Vistula  as  along  the  north  of  it. 
But  still  these  two  fortified  heights  above  the  rail- 
way would  give  trouble  until  they  were  reduced, 
and  would  check  the  investment  of  the  town. 

I  have,  in  the  course  of  the  above  notes  upon 
the  fortress,  said  that  I  would  speak  later  of  the 
most  recent  development  of  siege  work  in  connec- 
tion with  Cracow.  It  is  of  especial  importance, 
because  the  perimeter  is  here  so  small,  and,  there- 
fore, the  vulnerability  of  the  fortress  to  attack  with 
modern  long-range  weapons  so  high.  This  quite 
recent  development  of  siege  work  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  taught  us  since  the  fall  of  Liege,  really 
deserves  a  passage  to  itself,  and,  with  the  reader's 
leave,  I  will  speak  of  it  by  way  of  digression  before 
returning  to  the  positions  at  Cracow. 

THE    IMPROVISED    DEFENSIVE 
HEAVY    BATTERY. 

In  all  siege  work  of  the  past — at  least  since 
detached  forts  came  into  being — besides  the  re- 
gular works  round  a  town,  the  various  develop- 
ments of  the  siege  would  necessitate  the  breaking 
of  new  ground  and  the  setting  up  of  temporary 
works  here  and  there  outside  the  original  peri- 
meter and  separate  from  the  existing  permanent 
forts.  Very  few  of  the  great  sieges  of  the  latter 
nineteenth  century  failed  to  give  examples  of  this, 
and  at  Plevna,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  work  was 
almost  entirely  of  that  character.  But  the  modern 
development  of  this  idea,  as  the  Germans  have 
conceived  it  in  the  course  of  the  present  war  (their 
first  experiments  of  the  kind  were  outside  Metz, 
they  are  still  being  actively  prosecuted  in  that 
region,  a jid  Verdun  has  followed  suit  on  the  French 
side)  differ  somewhat  from  this  older  and  occa- 
sional necessity.  The  difference  may  be  expressed  by 
saying  that  whereas  the  improvised  heavy  battery 
of  the  past  was  an  exception  to  and  only  a  supple- 
ment to  the  permanent  detached  fort,  the  present 
improvised  heavy  batteries  replace  the  permanent 
detached  fort. 

The  permanent  detached  fort  could  stand  a 
lengthy  siege  of  its  own,  and  could  support  its 
neighbours  against  attack  until  the  advent  of  the 
very  heavy  siege  howitzer  with  its  enormous  pro- 
jectiles of  high  explosive  power.  And  even  so  men 
doubted,  until  the  present  war,  whether  the  ring 
fortress  with  its  permanent  fortifications  could  not 
stand  out  for  months.  But  Lifege,  Namur,  Ant- 
werp, Maubeuge,  and  the  isolated  Manonvilliers 
on  the  French  frontier  of  Lorraine,  Camp  des 
Ronaains  above  St.  Mihiel,  all  showed  that  modern 
howitzer  fire  dominated  permanent  fortifications 


of  that  type.  And  even  Troyon,  south  of  Verdun, 
though  it  managed  to  hold  out  for  five  days,  was 
only  saved  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth,  and,  had  the 
battle  of  the  Marne  not  taken  place,  would  surely 
have  been  reduced  in  another  forty-eight  hours. 

Courage  and  tenacity  only  save  the  modern 
permanent  work  by  so  many  days,  and  those  a 
few  days.  It  is  a  fixed  target,  the  range  of  which 
is  known  from  every  point  from  which  the  howitzer 
can  conceal  itself,  while,  with  air  reconnaissance, 
the  accuracy  of  the  howitzer  fire  may  be  corrected 
and  determined  by  the  enemy.  There  is  not  usually 
from  the  fort  an  opportunity  of  rising  with  an  aero- 
plane in  order  to  discover  the  position  of  the  howit- 
zers bombarding  it.  Even  where  the  fort  could  use 
aeroplanes  its  area  is  restricted.  Even  were  it  not 
restricted,  and  could  proper  air  work  be  done  from 
a  fort,  the  circumference  along  which  the  enemy 
can  choose  his  positions  for  concealed  howitzers  is 
immense  compared  to  the  small  target  of  the  fort, 
and  will  require  lengthy  and  continuous  searching 
day  after  day.  Finally,  the  howitzer,  even  once 
placed,  can  be  moved.  It  is,  though  a  very  heavy 
piece,  mobile;  whereas  the  armament  of  a  fort  is 
stationary,  and  the  howitzer,  therefore,  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  spot  its  place  exactly  from  the 
fort,  could  shift  its  position  perhaps  before  it  v/ar, 
shelled  by  corresponding  fire  from  the  fort.  On 
account  of  all  this,  and  after  the  experience  of  their 
success  before  the  fortresses  of  Belgium  and 
Northern  France,  the  Germans  began  a  new 
method  of  defending  their  fortified  places,  and  they 
have  been  particularly  observed  doing  it  in  the. 
neighbourhood  of  Metz.  They  are  digging  wide 
trenches,  presumably  with  light  rails  laid  in  them, 
or  pejhaps  with  hardened  bottoms  to  take  the 
wheels  of  the  mobile  howitzer.  These  they  dis- 
pose in  wooded  or  rough  country,  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  position  or  distance.  They  estab- 
lish this  outer  ring  of  improvised  temporary  de- 
fences well  outside  the  old  ring  of  fortresses,  and 
with  such  a  system  it  may  be  possible  enough  to 
defy  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  effect  of 
modern  siege  trains. 

Now,'  how  far  has  Cracow  opportunities  for 
this  kind  of  thing  ? 

It  appears  to  have  no  opportunities  for  any- 
thing of  the  sort  in  the  south.  The  works  there 
are  too  close  to  the  city,  too  suburban,  and  the 
ground  not  wooded  or  confused  enough  for  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  But  the  hills  of  which  Koakiusco 
is  the  terminal  fort,  that  is,  the  hills  to  the  we^t 
of  Cracow,  do  offer  opportunities  of  the  kind.  The 
area  showed  in  hatching  on  the  sketch  is  heavy 
and  fairly  open  land,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
scrub  and  wood,  and  as  it  is  much  higher  than 
anything  around  it,  it  might  offer  a  prolonged  re- 
sistance, preventing  a  complete  investment  or 
masking  of  the  fortress. 

There  are  also  opportunities  to  the  north  in 
the  waste  ground  and  woods  there,  but  these  are 
less  formidable,  because  the  ground  rises  continu- 
ally towards  the  Russian  frontier,  and  every 
battery  established  in  this  region  would  be  domi- 
nated by  some  point  to  the  north  of  the  enemy. 
Thus  Witkowice  dominates  Rakowice  and  a  point 
between  Witkowice  and  the  frontier  is  again  250 
feet  above  Witkowice,  and  so  forth  as  one  goes 
north. 

We  know  that  the  Russian  advanced  cavalry 
have  already  appeared  in  Wielicza,  where  the  salt 
mines  are,  within  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
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city,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  main  attack  will 
come  first  from  the  north,  or  from  the  east,  and 
that  the  Russians  -svill  reduce  the  works  crossing 
the  railway  before  they  proceed  to  the  inner  ring. 

THE    WESTERN    THEATRE 
OF    WAR. 

In  the  western  theatre  of  war  no  event  of  im- 
portance has  taken  place  save  the  capture  of  the 
country  house  called  the  Chateau  of  Vermelles, 
near  La  Basse. 

The  way  in  which  the  French  have  insisted 
upon  this  little  affair  is  an  interesting  commentary 
upon  the  nature  of  that  siege  warfare  to  which  the 
struggle  in  Flanders  has  come ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
the  reader's  while  to  study  in  a  brief  note  the 
nature  of  that  success. 

When  you  are  working  from  trench  to  trench 
and  conducting  operations  analogous  to  those  by 
which  a  permanent  fortified  position  is  captured,  a 
very  slight  advance  is  sometimes  of  appreciable 
moment.  Warfare  of  this  character  does  not  in- 
volve an  indefinite  number  of  defensive  positions 
one  behind  the  other.  Theoretically,  it  might  do 
so.  Theoretically,  you  might  have  a  hundred 
trenches  each  half  a  mile  behind  the  other,  and 
permitting  of  a  stubborn  resistance  over  a  belt  of 
fifty  miles.  But  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
wrestling  between  two  forces  that  have  dug  them- 
selves in  works  out.  In  practice  what  you  have  is 
a  front  established  after  the  first  fluctuations ;  that 
front  will  correspond  to  a  line  of  positions  majiy  of 
which  are  naturally  defensible.  Care  would  be 
taken  to  have  a  second  line,  at  least,  behind  these 
in  both  places,  but  if  the  first  line  is  badly  broken 
anywhere,  or  the  second  line  behind  is  threatened 
from  a  vantage  point  gained  by  the  enemy,  then,  in 
that  region  at  least,  the  enemy  will  very  likely 


that  to  a  fourth  and  so  on,  but  right  away  back, 
probably  behind  the  town. 

This  lack  of  an  indefinite  series  of  parallel 
lines  upon  which  to  retire  is  due  to  the  limit  of 
numbers  and  of  human  energy.  It  is  always  pre- 
sent, and  as  I  say,  in  such  a  struggle  as  that  now 
being  conducted  in  Flanders,  your  line  is  double, 
or,  at  the  most  in  places,  treble,  and  if  pierced  in- 
volves the  loss  of  a  considerable  belt  behind  it, 
which  in  its  turn,  when  lost,  may  threaten  the 
general  position  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  Tho 
whole  thing  may  be  compared  to  crowbar  work,  a 
number  of  apparently  minute  efforts  involving 
apparently  an  expense  of  energy  quite  incommen- 
surate with  the  immediate  result,  culminates  in 
the  overthrow  of  a  block  apparently  immovable. 

Now,  the  capture  of  the  Chateau  Vermelles 
illustrates  all  this.  It  represents  an  actual  ad- 
vance of  probably  less  than  a  mile,  and  at  any  rate 
very  little  more  than  a  mile,  but  the  interest  of  it 
lies  in  the  new  position  it  creates  for  defence  in 
this  region. 

The  readers  of  these  notes  are  accustomed  to 
the  name  and  the  importance  of  La  Bassde. 
The  Germans'  thrust  from  La  Bassee  to 
Bethune,  had  it  been  maintained,  and  had 
it  been  successful,  might,  some  weeks  ago, 
have  decided  the  campaign  in  the  north. 
The  enemy,  as  we  know,  preferred  to  throw  his 
weight  along  the  sea  coast,  and  later  against 
Ypres,  but  La  Bassee  retained  its  potential  im- 
portance still.  Now,  the  communications  along 
the  German  front  of  La  Bassee  depend  upon  a  rail- 
way going  north  and  south,  and  upon  the  great 
high  road  going  north  and  south  also,  somewhat  to 
the  east  of  the  railway.  From  the  railway  you 
command  the  high  road,  but  behind  the  railway, 
that  is,  to  the  west  of  it,  there  is  a  slight  slope  run- 
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compel  you  to  a  considerable  retirement.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  Germans  had  maintained  their  first 
success  on  November  11  in  front  of  Ypres  (which, 
luckily,  they  failed  to  do,  suffering  upon  the  con- 
trary very  heavy  punishment  from  the  counter- 
offensive  of  the  second  line),  then  the  retirement 
upon  our  side  would  not  have  been  to  yet  a  third 
line  immediately  behind  and  fully  prepared  from 


ning  down  200  yards  to  a  little  and  very  sluggish 
stream,  which  goes  northward  and  falls  into  the 
canal  which  runs  parallel  with  the  high  road  from 
La  Bassee  to  Bethune.  There  was  thus  a  slight 
dip  of  land  with  this  brook  at  its  lowest  j^art,  the 
railway  along  the  low  crest  to  the  east  of  it,  and 
open  fields  upon  a  corresponding  crest  to  the  west. 
The  crest  along  which  the  railway  ran  was,  and 
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had  been  for  six  weeks,  in  German  hands.  It  gave 
tliem  the  Ime  and  the  road  by  which  they  supphed 
La  Bassee  itself,  and  it  presumably  gave  them  an 
artillery  position  as  well.  Against  infantry  attack 
here,  they  had  not  only  their  trenches,  but  the 
walls  and  trees  of  the  country  house  at  Vermelles, 
which  stands  right  against  the  railway  and  between 
the  railway  and  the  brook;  when,  therefore,  after 


we  do  not  know  what  loss,  this  point  was  carried,  it 
involved  the  capture  of  part  of  the  second  line  of 
German  defences,  of  the  gun  position,  and  pre- 
sumably of  both  the  main  lines  of  supply  to  La 
Bassee  from  the  south.  It  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  evacuation  of  La  Bassee  by  the  enemy, 
but  it  means  that  La  Bassee  is  thenceforward 
imperilled. 


THE    WAR    BY    WATER. 


By    FRED    T.    JANE. 


A 


HOTE.-Thli  Article  ha.  been  .ubmitted  to  the  Pre.e  Bureau,  which  doei    not    object    to   the   publication  ai  cen.ored,  and  takei  no 

reiponsibility  for  the  eorrectneu  of  the  itatemcntt. 

We  may,  Uieiefore,  take  it  for  certain  that  if  the  German* 
calculate  on  the  llussiaus  being  inoperative  owing  to  frost, 
they  have  made  a  very  bad  mistake.  Beyond  all  the  other 
belligerents,  the  Russians  are  equipped  for  a  "winter  war,  and' 
they  can  certainly  carry  on. 


LL  over  the  country  there  is  a  serious  and  growing 
mistrust  of  the  Navy.  It  is  utterly  and  entirely 
wrong :  but  is  very  little  use  saying  much  about 
it  The  attitude  of  the  British  public  is  historic- 
-  ally  characteristic.  In  the  old  days  Hawke  was 
burned  in  effigy  as  a  rotter  more  or  less  coinci- 
dentally  with  one  of  the  greatest  eicploit*  of  the  British  Fleet 
wlien  led  by  him,  it  destroyed  the  enemy  m  Quiberon  Bay 
More  recently  a  Japanese  mob  burned  the  house  of  Admiral 
Kainimura  for  incompetence  exactly  at  the  same  moment  that 
he  was  annihilating  Russia's  last  chance  of  euccess. 

Conceahnent  of  information  from  the  public  has  much  to 
answer  for.  But  it  has  usually  been  coincident  with  the 
public  salvation. 

Turning  to  other  matters,  there  has  to  the  moment  of 
writing  been  a  complete  lull  in  Nortli  Sea  operations  during 
the  past  week.  Some  of  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  recent 
heivy  gales  which  must  have  rendered  all  suBmarinea  and 
torpedo  ©raft  out  of  action  so  far  as  effective  possibilities  were 
concerned.  . 

In  these  circumstances  there  was  a  bare  possibility  ol  an 
exit  of  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet— but  it  was  very  much  a 
possibility  only. 

there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  psychology  in  the  old  text 
about  "Those  who  take  to  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword"— if  for  "sword"  we  substitute  "mines."  'Khe 
Germans  have  laid  mines  indiscriminately,  and  in  bad  weather 
mines  are  likely  to  break  loose.  Furthermore,  the  enemy  prob- 
ably calculate  that  we  have  done  the  same  thing  for  their 
benefit,  and  an  elaborate  mine-sweeping  programme  will  have 
to  prc-ccde  any  considerable  motion  on  their  part. 

Mine-sweeping  is  not  easily  to  be  accomplished  in  gales, 
and  to  this  extent  the  Germans  have  probably  been  hoist  by 
their  own  petard.  At  the  present  moment  the  North  Sea  must 
be  potentially  dangerous  to  a  degree,  and  more  than  one 
German  submarine  is  unlikely  to  get  home  on  account  of 
German  mines. 

When  the  ultimate  history  of  the  war  comes  to  be  written 
I  think  that  we  shall  find  that  the  German  attempt  to  use 
submarines  and  mines  in  the  same  area  was  a  tactical  error 
of  large  dimensions.  In  essence  both  are  the  same.  The  only 
main  difference  is  that  while  the  submarine  represents  an 
intelligent  mine  capable  of  differentiation,  the  mine  itself  is 
an  insensate  object  devoid  of  any  such  intelligence.  Once  a 
gale  breaks  mines  loose,  that  difference  becomes  all  the  differ- 
ence— unless  the  mines  be  carefully  adjusted  to  become  in- 
operative should  they  get  adrift.  And  there  is  considerable 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  mines  of  German  design  are  some- 
what uncertain  in  this  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  uncertainty  whatever  as  to  the  direction  in  which  a 
westerly  gale  will  drive  mines  if  they  do  break  loose. 

THE    BALTIC. 

Some  considerable  misapprehension  exists  as  to  the 
climatic  effects  on  the  situation  here.  In  days)  of  old  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Russian  Fleet  to  go  into  winter  quarters 
at  Kronstadt,  where  it  was  ever  heavily  frozen  in.  I  have 
Been  it  so  at  Kronstadt  Dockyard.  Here  and  there  holes  were 
out  in  the  ice.  I  never  had  the  curiosity  to  measure  it,  but 
it  was  enormously  thick.  //  the  Russian  Fleet  goes  to 
Kronstadt  it  will  stay  there.     But  why  shbuld  it  go? 

At  vast  expense  Russia  created  Port  Alexander  III.  at 
Libau,  in  order  to  secure  an  ice-free  h.arbour.  Also  at  con- 
siderable expenditure  she  built  a  considerable  squadron  of 
ice-breakers  designed  along  the  lines  of  the  famous  Ermak. 
Furtherm^fe,  all  hsx  latest  warghipa  are  fitted  with  ice-breaker 
IMWB4 


THE    INDIES. 

The  capture  of  iasra  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  one  of  those 
little-recorded  incidents  which  are  actually  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. I  have,  1  know,  brought  several  readers  close  to 
the  breaking  strain  by  insistence  on  my  theory  that  "it  is 
the  little  things  that  matter  "  and  that  "  a  seeming  victory 
is  probably  a  defeat  in  consequence."  Without  any  undue 
boasting  1  think  that  the  sequel  has  inevitably  proved  mo 
right,  but  I  can  fully  sympathise  with  those  who  argue  there- 
from that  I  am  sure  to  back  the  wrong  horse  next  time  I  So 
only  in  quite  a  modest  way  will  I  suggest  that  the  capture 
of  Basra  may  make  us  thank  God  that  Turkey  entered  into 
the  war. 

Basra  is  the  port  whence  Persian  oil  is  shipped.  It  u-as 
Turkish  :  it  is  now  British.  The  chief  shareholder  in  the 
Persian  oil  field  is  the  British  Admiralty.  So  long  as  Turkey 
was  neutral  the  Germans  were  able  to  exercise  a  retarding 
influence  on  the  shipment  of  oil  from  Basra.  Now  all  that  is 
changed.  Basra  is  British,  and  Turkey,  by  making  war 
against  us,  has  solved  once  and  for  ever  the  problem  of  our 
oil  supply,  which  once  was  acute.  The  Germans  have  made 
few  mistakes,  but  in  driving  Turkey  into  joining  them  they 
made  the  maddest  possible  error. 

I  am  sorry  to  reiterate — but  here  again  there  is  a  definite 
illustration,  of  that  Britisih  Navy  which  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be  deing  nothing.  At  one  stroke — a  stroke  which  hardly 
earned  a  paragraph  in  our  newspapers — it  ensured  an  un- 
limited oil  supply  for  the  Fleet. 

Only  a  Navy  commanding  the  seas  could  have  achieved 
such  a  result.  This  result  was  achieved  entirely  without 
dramatic  effect :  it  was  come  by  without  any  opposition  worth 
the  name.  It  was  an  obscure  little  business  altogether.  And 
yet — it  was  probably  the  Trafalgar  of  the  war. 

It  is  the  curse  of  modern  conditions  that  the  public  is 
never  permitted  to  see  things  in  perspective — that  it  never 
can  be  permitted  to  do  so,  because  it  persists  in  thinking  in 
Dreadnoughts  and  because  it  is  incapable  of  envisaging  any 
action  in  which  Dreadnoughts  do  not  appear  in  front  of  the- 
footlights.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  totally  incapable  of 
realising  that  British  Dreadnoughts  somewhere  in  the  North 
Sea  (apparently  doing  nothing)  can  possibly  have  any  effect 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  thousands  of  miles  away.  But  Basra  and 
its  capture  all  was  accomplished  in  the  North  Sea  and  in 
the  Mediterranean.  British  ships  were  invariably  in  the  way 
~-as  by  now  the  Turks  have  probahly  realised.  It  suits  the- 
Germans  and  it  sufficed  to  deceive  the  foolish  Turks  that  tii» 
British  Fleet  was  in  hiding,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  But  the  British 
Fleet  without  effort  managed  to  bring  it  about  that  Basra  and 
all  that  it  means  fell  under  British  control  without  any 
struggle  worth  the  name. 

To  corner  the  oil  supply  of  the  British  Fleet — of  which 
sorno  hundred  units  live  on  oil,  and  oil  alone- — would  have 
been  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  ten  German  Dreadnoughts. 
None  stirred ;  and  so  the  capture  of  Basra  is  put  down  as  a 
"  minor  operation."  And  a  large  section  of  the  British  public 
etill  goes  on  asking,  "Why  doesn't  the  Navy  do  something?  " 
Were  this  war  not  so  terribly  serious  this  question  would 
be  absolutely  comic  I  The  only  analogy  I  ©an  think  of  is  tha€ 
the  residents  of  a  certain  district  should  c<>mbine  to  complain 
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that   tlieir  local    police  force  had  been    so  efficient  that    no 
burglaries  had  taken  place! 

It  leads  one  to  think  of  the  public  scoffing  at  the  old  pro- 


verb, "  Prevention  is  better  than  cure."  There  should  surely  bo 
enough  wiseheads  in  this  lan'd  to  realise  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  airing  and  taking  advantage  of  a  di&ease  whicJi  has  been 
prevented.  Faced  with  the  critics  of  this  type,  there  are 
times  when  one  could  wish  that  our  Navy  were  less  efficient 
than  it  is.  It  is  having  to  pay  heavily  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  efficient. 

The  British  public  trained  in  picture  palaces  v.-auts 
"  Trafalgars."  It  is  totally  unable  to  realise  that  the  biggest 
thing  our  Navy  can  possibly  achieve  isi  to  have  no  big  battle 
at  all.  The  main  ingredient  for  a  Trafalgar  is  an  enemy 
who  thinks  he  has  a  sporting  chance,  and  fights  accordingly. 
But  the  real  main  issue  to-day  is  to  convince  the  enemy  tliat 
he  had  bett-er  sit  tight  and  not  take  risks,  lest  he  gets  badly 
hurt. 

THE    HIGH    SEAS    GENERALLY. 

Here  also  (to  date)  nothing  has  happened.  As  suggcatcd 
last  week  the  ultimate  result  of  the  battle  o2  Chile  has  been 
that — for  the  reasons  suggested — Germany  has  lost  all  her 
facilities  for  recoaling,  etc.,  her  corsairs  on  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America. 

Commerce  destruction  and  fuel  are  matters  which  are 
closely  allied.  Admiral  Cradock  is  dead,  and  with  him  the 
crews  of  the  Good  Ilope  and  the  Monmouth  are  likewise  dead. 
But  the  doom  of  von  Spee  and  his  squadron  is  also  certain. 
Since  the  battle  o2  Chile  we  have  not  heard  (to  date)  of  vo'» 
Spee.  In  due  course  we  shall  probably  hear  of  something 
against  our  merchant  ships.  But  it  wUl  not  last.  Sooner 
or  later  he  will  be  brought  to  book  and  destroyed.  Admiral 
Cradock  gave  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  men  to  see  to  it 
that  there  should  be  no  more  neutral  bases.  Von  Spee  may 
die  fighting,  or  he  may  tamely  accept  internment  in  a  neutral 
harbour.  This  much  is  a  toss  up.  But  we  may  take  it  as  an 
absolute  certainty  that  von  Spee,  his  ships,  and  his  men 
are  doomed  to  destruction  or  internment. 

The  thing  that  they  are  after  cannot  be  done.  They  may 
survive  a  ■week  longer  instead  of  a  week  less,  but  their  ulti- 
mate fate  is  as  certain  as  was  the  fate  of  the  Eniden,  for 
reasons  previously  indicated.  They  are  equally  and  entirely 
in  the  category  of  "  No  can  do." 


THE   MODERN   MILITARY   ZEPPELIN. 

ITS     CHARACTERISTICS,     CAPABILITIES,     AND     ARMAMENT, 


By    L.    BLIN    DESBLEDS, 

Lecturer  in  Aeronautical  Engineering  to  Uu  Polytechnic,  London  ;  Special  Lecturer  at  tlie  Universities  of  Sheffield,  and  of  Bridol  ; 
at  Uu  Mandtesler  School  of  Technology ;  Thi  lioi/al  Military  Academy,  tyoolwich ;   Examiner  in  Aenonautics  for  the  Fdhwsliip 

Examination  of  the  Society  of  Engineers. 


THE  actual  military  value  of  the  Zeppelin  airship 
is  generally,  and  quite  justifiably,  a  complete 
puzzle  to  the  man-in-the-street.  He  vaguely  re- 
members reports,  published  prior  to  the  war,  of 
achievements  performed  by  that  type  of  aircraft; 
he  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  many,  and  sensa- 
tional, disasters  to  its  credit;  he  has  read,  in  a  dispatch  re- 
cently sent  home  by  Sir  John  French,  that,  at  the  front,  the 
Zeppelin  airship  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and,  almost 
siJDiultaneously,  he  hears  of  the  feverish  ac'tivity  prevailing  in 
the  Zeppelin  workshops.  The  newspaper  correspondents  give 
glowing  accounts  of  the  ease  with  which  Zeppelin  airships  are 
brought  down  by  artillery  and  by  infantry  fire;  but  the  Ger- 
man confidence  in  their  worth  remains  unabated.  Almost 
©very  arficle,  that  has  appeared  either  in  the  technical  or  in 
the  lay  Press,  has  refused  to  find  any  military  value  in  tiie 
German  dirigible,  yet  the  Admiralty,  who  seem  to  have  charge 
of  the  aerial  defence  of  the  country,  continues  to  take  strict 
and  elaborate  precautions  against  a  possible  airship  raid. 

Let  it  bo  said  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  which  purports 
to  explain  the  military  capabilities  of  the  Zeppelin  airship, 
that  there  is  nothing  which  is  mysterious  or  which  is  not 
known  about  that  type  of  vessel.  Much  that  has  been  written 
about  it  is  due  to  ignorance,  and,  it  must  be  confessed  with 
shame  and  sadness,  much  of  the  ridicule  to  which  the  Zeppelin 
ainship  has  been  subjected  in  some  recent  articles  is  prompted 
by  jealousy,  a  jealousy  which  has  existed  since  the  fir.st  day 
•when  tlie  blue  sky  was  navigated  by  two  distinct  classes  of  air- 
craft— the  lighter-than-the-air  class  of  vessels,  to  which  air- 
shii)s  belong,  and  the  heavier-lhan-the-air  class,  of  which,  up 
to  the  present,  the  aeroplane  is  the  only  practical  represen- 
tative. 


There  ia  a  not  unimportant  consideration  which  may  b« 
here  mentioned  with  regard  to  those  two  classes  of  aircraft, 
as  it  will  greatly  help  to  estimate  their  relative  values,  inas- 
much as  it  brings  in  the  psychological  factor  which,  as  we  have 
lately  had  numerous  examples,  is  always  of  importance  when 
deeds  of  valour  and  courage  are  concerned.  It  is  a  notewortliy 
fact  that,  whenever  a  gallant  aerial  act  is  performed  by  means 
of  an  aeroplane,  the  name  of  the  man  piloting  the  machine  is 
sent,  by  the  trumpet  of  Renown,  to  the  remotest  corners  of  tlio 
earth.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But  when  the  gallant  deed  ia 
performed  by  the  crew  of  an  airship  we  hear  much  about  the 
airship  itself  and  very  little  about  the  aeronauts.  This  is 
not  as  it  should  be.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  name  of 
the  brave  man  who  a  little  while  ago  climbed  the  scantlings 
which  form  the  support  of  a  propeller-shaft  and  repaired  a 
broken  propeller  of  one  of  our  airships,  while  aloft,  was  not 
given  in  the  Admiralty  report  which  made  the  feat  known  to 
the  world. 

The  man-in-tlie-street  could,  without  any  hesitation,  name 
a  score  of  aviators  made  famous  by  the  report  of  their  deeds, 
but  could  not,  even  if  he  searched  his  memory,  find  the  name  of 
a  single  airsliip  pilot.  This  fact,  lo  a  certain  degree,  explains 
why  the  public  has  taken  a  greater  interest  in  the  prowo-ss  of., 
aviators  and  the  capabilities  of  their  machines  than  they  have 
in  the  various  and  gradu.il  developments  of  the  airship.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  wonder  that,  to-day,  the  man-in-tho-street  is 
quite  out  of  touch  with  the  stage  of  evolution  the  airship  has 
reached,  and  he  has  no  idea  at  all  \vh.-\t  a  modern  military 
Zeppelin  can,  or  cannot,  do. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  pure  sentiment  tiiat  causes  tho 
Germana  to-d.ay  to  have  confidence  in  tJie  military  value  of 
their  Zeppelin   airships.     Their    confidence    is    not    without 
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reason.  They  know  that  these  airships  possess  a  great  speed, 
are  capable  of  being  well  armed,  hare  a  wide  radius  of  action, 
and  oan  carry  a  large  supply  of  explosives  and  of  projectiles. 
The  limitations  of  the  Zeppelins,  as  a  weapon  of  war,  are  also, 
no  doubt,  known  to  them ;  and,  in  these  notee,  their  qualities 
and  shortcomings  will,  without  any  prejudice,  be  examined  in 
turn.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can  form  a  fair  idea  of  the 
Zeppelin  menace— if  such  menace  exists— and  have  a  clear 
conception  of  how  it  can  be  checked.  We  shall  also  be  in  a 
position  to  understand  why  the  German  airships  have  not  up 
to  the  present  been  very  conspicuous  at  the  front,  and  to  what 
special  uses  they  may  possibly  be  put  as  tlie  war  develops. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Zeppelin  airship  belongs  to  the  nffid 
type  of  airships.  This  means  that  its  outer  shape  is  always 
tho  same.  This  property  of  permanency  of  shape  under  all 
normal  circumstances  is  not  possessed  by  tho  two  other  types 
of  airships  in  existence:  tho  non-riffid  and  the  semi-riffid. 
Count  Zeppelin,  who  designs  tho  airships  bearing  his  name, 
is  not  the  inventor  of  the  rigid  typo  of  airships;  but  he  has 
the  distinction  of  having  perfected  it  and  of  having  brought 
it  to  its  present  stage  of  development.  In  his  work  ho  has 
shown  great  courage,  admirable  persistency,  and  profound 
mechanical  skill.  The  designing  and  construction  of  a  rigid 
airship  is  very  complex  and  delicate.  Several  eminent  engi- 
neers, both  here  and  abroad,  have  recently  met  with  complete 
failure  in  their  attempts  to  produce  a  rigid  airship  which 
would  vie  with  those  designed  by  Count  Zeppelin.  This  re- 
mark is  made  solely  with  the  idea  of  showing  the  value  to  Ger- 
many of  Count  Zeppelin's  experience,  and  of  enabling  us  to 
examine  later  on  some  objections  that  are  often  made  to  the 
Zeppelin  method  of  construction.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
general  shape  of  the  Zeppelin  airship  is  that  of  a  cylinder, 
with  its  axis  resting  horizontally,  rgainst  each  end  of  which 
is  placed  a  cone — the  axes  of  the  two  cones  being  in  Uie  same 
straight  line  as  that  of  the  cylinder.  Thisi  is  the  reason  that 
the  shape  of  the  Zeppelin  airship  is  generally  described  as 
being  "  cylindrical,  with  conical  ends."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  central  portion  of  the  Zeppelin  airship  is  not 
exactly  cylindrical,  that  is  circular  in  section.  It  is  a  large 
prism  with  sixteen  sides,  or  faces,  and  so  the  conical  ends  of 
tho  Zeppelin  airship  have  not  a  circular  base.  The  exact 
shape  of  the  base  is  that  of  a  regular  16-eided  figure. 

The  largest  portion  of  a  Zeppelin  airship  is,  therefore,  a 
rigid  structure,  the  central  part  of  which  is  a  16-sided  prism, 
and  the  ends  of  which  are  cones  having  a  regular  16-sided  base. 
That  structure,  which  must  be  rigid  and  yet  light,  is  of  alu- 
minium. The  length  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  aluminium  struc- 
ture is  divided  vertically  into  a  number  of  parts  by  light 
aluminium  struts.  The  number  of  parts,  or  compartments, 
into  which  a  Zeppelin  airship  is  divided  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  airship,  but  it  is  usually  seventeen.  Each  of  these 
compartments  is  completely  shut  oS  from  the  neighbouring 
ones  by  means  of  gas-proof  cloth,  and  contains  an  almost 
spherical  balloon  of  aero-cloth  filling  the  greater  part  of  the 
compartment.  As  the  number  of  compartments  is  usually 
seventeen,  so  the  number  of  balloons  containing  the  hydrogen 
gas  which  provides  the  necessary  lifting  power  is  also  usually 
seventeen.  Each,  of  these  balloons  has  at  its  extremity  an 
open  appendix  which  enables  the  enclosed  hydrogen  to  be  in 
equilibrium  with  the  air.  In  the  Zeppelin  airship,  therefore, 
the  lifting  hydrogen  contained  in  the  difierent  balloons  inside 
the  aluminium  framework  is  not  under  pressure.  This  is  an  im- 
portant fact  which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Its  full  signifi- 
cance will  Be  realised  when  the  vulnerability  of  the  airship 
is  considered. 

The  outside  of  the  aluminium  framework  of  "cylindrical 
shape  with  conical  ends  "  of  the  Zeppelin  airship  is  itself 
covered  with  aero-cloth,  and  the  whole  of  the  framework  thus 
covered  is  spoken  of  as  the  rigid  envelope  of  the  airsliip.  It 
is  designed  and  constructed  so  as  to  ensure,  under  all  foreseen 
circumstances,  the  permanency  of  the  external  shape  of  the 
airship.  This  is  necessary,  because  on  it  depends  tlie  regular 
propulsion  of  tlie  airship  through  the  air  ;  the  existence  of  de- 
formations or  of  pockets  in  the  envelope  would  have  a  very 
bad  influence  on  the  speed  and  on  the  steering  qualities  of  the 
vessel. 

The  speed  of  an  aircraft  is  a  matter  of  primordial  im- 
portance. On  it  depends  its  der/ree  of  dirigihility,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  speed  of  an  airship  is  greater  tlian  that  of  the 
existing  wind  that  it  can  be  steered  in  any  desired  direction 
In  following  the  evolution  of  tho  Zeppelin  airships  one  notes 
that  their  speeds  are  alwaysi  l^eing  made  greater  and  greater 
At  present  it  is  about  50  to  55  miles  an  hour.  The  driviiitr  of 
an  airship  through  the  air,  by  means  of  screw  propellers 
worked  by  motors,  gives  it  its  speed. 

In   the  Zeppelin  airship  the  aluminium  framework,  al- 
ready described,  has,  along  the  whole  length  of  its  under  por- 
tion, a  V-shaped  keel  which  serves  a  treble  purpose:  Firstly 
It  strengthens  the  framework;  secondly,  it  steadies  the  airship,' 


and,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  a  ship's  keel,  prevents  it 
from  rolling  too  much;  and  thirdly  it  offers  a  good  means  of 
rigidly  connecting  the  cars,  or  nacelles,  of  the  airship  to  the 
envelope.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  tli©  whole  structure  of  the 
Zeppelin  airship  is  rigid. 

■  Towards  the  forepart  of  tlie  V-shaped  keel  there  is  the 
fore  nacelle,  and  towards  its  aftpart  is  the  aft  nacelle.  A 
passage  runs  along  the  V-shaped  keel,  and.  by  means  of  two 
small  aluminium  ladders  leading  up  to  tlie  passage  access  from 
one  nacelle  to  the  other  is  obtained.  In  a  military  Zeppelin 
the  flooring  of  tho  passage  is  of  aluminium  slieets  about  18 
inches  wide.  At  regular  distances  inside  the  keel,  are  sus- 
pended a  number  of  tanks  containing  the  fuel  and  the  oil 
necessary  for  tho  working  of  the  motors.  The  contents  of 
these  tanks  arc  used  progre.'jsively,  starting  from  each  ex- 
tremity so  as  to  maintain  undisturbed  tlio  balance  of  the  air- 
ship. 

In  the  middle  of  the  passage  inside  the  keel  there  is  a 
small  room  for  the  crew  in  which  hammocks  are  suspended, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  is  the  officers'  cabin  in  which 
are  to  be  seen  some  of  the  instruments  necessary  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  airship,  such  as  barometcis,  altimeters,  and  regis- 
tering thermometers.  Next  to  the  officers'  cabin  there  is  a 
darkroom  for  developing  photographic  plates,  and  adjoining 
it  another  small  cabin  in  which  are  placed  various  instruments 
connected  with  wireless  telegraphy  and  in  which  wireless  mes- 
sages are  received  and  sent  out.  In  a  modern  Zeppelin  tho 
range  of  the  wireless  installation  is  from  125  to  150  miles. 

The  Zeppelin  airship,  as  at  present  constructed,  is  600  feet 
long  and  75  feet  in  diameter.  The  volume  of  its  envelope  is 
776,600  cubic  feet.  It  is  driven  by  three  Maybach  motors  of 
170  h.p.  each;  its  speed  is  from  50  to  55  miles  per  hour,  and 
it  can  navigate  at  a  height  of  7,000  feet  for  several  hours. 

In  the  fore  nacelle  is  placed  one  of  the  three  motors  which 
works  two  2-bladed  propellers,  one  on  each  eide  of  the  envelope 
The  transmission  of  the  power  from  the  motor-shaft  to  the' 
propeller-shaft  is  obtained  by  means  of  bevel  wheels.  The  two 
other  motors  are  in  the  aft-nacelle,  and  work  two  4-bladed  pro- 
pellers, one  on  each  side  of  the  envelope.  A  quadruple  clutch 
enables  the  engineer  to  work  one  of  the  two  propellers  by 
either  motor,  or  a  single  propeller  by  both  motors  running 
simultaneously.  Right  at  tho  end  of  tho  aft-nacelle  is  placed 
a  wheel,  the  manipulation  of  which  works  the  elevators  and 
rudders  of  tlie  vessel. 

The  signalling  of  manoeuvres  can  be  made  from  the  fore  to 
the  aft  nacelle  by  means  of  wire  connections  running  along 
tho  inside  of  the  V-shaped  passage. 

Towards  the  rear  of  the  fore-nacelle  is  an  oval  vertical 
chimney  going  right  through  the  rigid  envelope  in  a  space 
between  two  balloons.  By  climbing  up  that  chimney  access 
can  be  had  to  an  aluminium  platform  about  10  feet  square. 
On  it  are  mounted  two  mitrailleuses!,  each  commanding  a  semi- 
circular field  on  one  side  of  the  airship.  These  guns  can  be 
used  simultaneously  for  the  needs  of  either  pursuit  or  retreat. 
Three  mitrailleuses  are  also  placed  in  the  cai-s,  one  in  the  foro 
and  two  in  the  aft  nacelle.  A  modern  military  Zeppelin  has, 
thus,  for  defensive  and  offensive,  purposes,  five  machine  guns 
which  together  command  a  complete  spherical  field. 

The  supply  of  bombs  and  of  explosives  is  placed,  during 
a  raid,  in  the  cabin  wliich  is  usually  occupied  by  the  crew. 
A  modern  Zeppelin  can  carry  about  2  tons  of  explosives  and 
yet  still  possess  a  radius  of  action  of  about  300  miles. 

Two  searchlights  enable  a  Zeppelin  crew  to  examine 
during  tlie  night  any  particular  spot  on  the  ground,  and  by 
means  of  a  system  of  luminous -signals  to  communicate  with 
other  airships  or  with  tlic  earth's  surface. 

It  will  b©  gathered   from  tjio  foregoing  description  that  ■ 
the  Zeppelin,  as  a  weapon  of  war,  is  by  no  means  a  negligible 
quantity.     It  has,  however,  certain  defects,  and  with  these  it 
is  proposed  to  deal  in  a  subsequent  article. 
(To  be  continued.) 

THE  BLUE  CROSS. 
The  Blue  Cross  Fund  is  undertaking  worit  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  one  that  must  appeal  not  only  to  Jovcrs  of  animals  but  also 
to  those  who  recognise  the  value  of  horses  in  the  various  strategic  and 
t.ictical  operations  involved.  This  branch  of  Our  Dumb  Friends' 
League  has  received  full  recognition  by  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic,  and  has  undertaken  to  establish  a  number  of  base  hosjxitals 
for  the  benefit  of  horses  wounded  in  the  war.  Funds  are  urgently 
needed  to  carry  on  this  good  work,  and  cheques  should  be  made  pay- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Our  Dumb  Friends'  Lea^'ue,  58,  Vietoria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  and  the  envelopes  marKe<l  "Blue  Cross 
Fund." 


Tlie  Buhy  of  RajnH'han,  by  R.  E.  Forrest,  published  by  East  and 
West,  Ltd.,  at  six  shillings,  ought  to  command  a  largo  public  at  the 
present  time,  since  it  is  concerned  with  India  and  written  by  a  man 
whose  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  of  Indian  life  is  indisputable. 
It  is  a  story  of  tho  earlier  days  of  the  great  Emperor  Akbar,  and, 
while  of  extreme  interest  a.s  a  story,  is  distinctly  valuable  for  its 
pictures  of  Indian  life  and  customs.     Here  is  old  Ind,  well  presented. 
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TRANSPORT,    ROADS,    AND   MINES    IN 
THE    COMING    SIEGE    WARFARE. 

By    COL.    F.    N.    MAUDE,    C.B.    (late    R.E.). 


I  AM  afraid  there  are  still  some  weary  weeks — possibly 
mouths — of  trench  and  siege  warfare  before  us, 
though  not  necessarily  in  Belgium,  and  these  will  entail 
on  all  ranks  an  amount  of  spade  work  far  beyond  what 
they  expected  when  they  first  joined. 

Much  of  it,  too,  will  not  be  in  the  front  line  under 
fire,  where,  as  I  Iiave  pointed  out,  men  will  put  their  whole 
hearts  into  the  w&rk,  but  on  lines  of  communications  and  road 
repair,  where  the  overwhelming  need  is  not  so  clearly 
apparent. 

Now,  the  whole  art  of  getting  work  out  of  your  men,  if 
you  are  an  officer,  or  of  doing  it  yourself,  if  a  private,  is  to 
bo  saturated  with  a  sense  of  its  importance,  and  to  under- 
stand why  certain  measures  are  adopted. 

Road  making  or  maintenance,  though  based  on  very  simple 
ideas,  is  by  no  means  so  obvious  a  business  as  the  uninitiated 
is  apt  to  suppose,  and  the  amateur  is  far  more  likely  to  go 
■wrong  than  to  go  right  by  trying  short  cuts  of  his  own  in- 
stead of  following  out  conscientiously  his  instructions. 

On  this  point  I  speak  with  some  experience,  as  I  have  seen 
roads  almost  irretrievably  ruined  by  well-meant  expedients, 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pounds,  not  to  speak  of  time, 
wasted  on  alignments  and  drainage,  which  never  had  a  hope 
of  success. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  number  of  lecturers,  chosen  from 
practical  engineering  contractors,  accustomed  to  moving  heavy 
weights  in  lialf-fiuislied  docks,  canals,  and  similar  under- 
takings, chosen  to  go  round  and  lecture  to  the  brigades  of  the 
New  Armies.  They  would  be  doing  a  great  public  service, 
and  having  such  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  their  busi- 
ness, they  could  not  fail  to  carry  conviction.  The  subject  is 
of  pressing  interest  just  now,  because  the  demands  made  on 
the  road,  and  the  needs  of  the  new  forms  of  transport — petrol- 
driven  lorries,  for  example — are  quite  different  to  those  of 
former  days,  when  you  could  generally  get  along  somehow,  and 
speed  and  certainty  of  keeping  time  with  deliveries  was  not 
the  first  essence  of  the  contract. 

I  have  been  led  to  choose  this  subject  this  week  because  I 
already  see  indications  of  a  coming  split  between  controlling 
authorities.  In  the  old  days  of  horse  transport  roads  were 
essentially  under  the  control  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  knew 
just  as  much  about  what  horses  and  waggons  required  as  any- 
body else;  and  the  people  who  drove  and  controlled  the  wag- 
gons knew  all  about  roads. 

Nowadays  we  have  a  new  department  of  mechanical  trans- 
port, who  certainly  know  all  about  their  own  machines,  but 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  limitations  under  which 
the  road  maintainer  has  to  work.  We  have,  in  fact,  the  same 
conflicting  interests  to  reconoile  as  in  the  case  of  the  never- 
ending  strife  between  the  locomotive  superintendent  and  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  roadway  in  every  railway  company; 
and,  from  want  of  experience,  we  have  no  authorised  co- 
ordinating head  to  reconcile  the  coming  difhoulties,  which  are 
bound  to  arise  because  our  motors  of  all  kinds  are  an  ex- 
pedient adapted  to  war  requirements,  and  not  a  design  to 
deal  with  war  requirements,  and  there  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  tlie  two. 

The  transport  man  sayg  to  the  engineer :  "  You  make 
roads  to  carry  ray  vehicles, '^'  and  the  engineer  replies:  "  Such 
roads  cannot  be  made  in  the  time;  you  must  design  vehicles 
to  travel  on  my  roads." 

Some  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  asked  to  design  a  trans- 
port train  for  the  use  of  tho  army  of  the  new  Chinese  Republic, 
in  districts  where  no  real  roads  exist  and  mud  more  or  less 
bottomless  wa.s  about  tlie  nearest  approach  to  firm  ground  that 
existed,  I  had  to  make  many  investigations  into  traction  prob- 
lems, and  tried  my  hand  on  several  inventions  myself;  but 
tho  other  day  I  almost  tumbled  over  a  complete  and  workable 
solution  of  all  thoBc  difficulties,  whicli  has  caused  me  to  aban- 
don  all  my  own  ideas  and  reverently  salute  tlie  inventor. 

For  reasons  connected  with  our  patent  laws,  T  am  not  at 
liberty  to  describe  the  wliole  design.  But  I  arr*  convinced  tliat 
if  he  had  only  been  ready  some  five  years  sooner,  so  that  wo 
oould  have  commanded  some  1,000  or  more  of  his  maohinee, 
we  could  liavc  eliminated  praotically  all  the  road  and  trans- 
port difficulties  to  whicli  I  have  called  attention  and  intro- 
duced an  entirely  new  era  in  siege  warfare,  wliich  might 
have  made  a  difference  of  months  in  the' time  we  shall  probably 


require  for  the  reduction  of  the  trenches  in  Belgium  and  tha 
sieges  of  the  Rhine  fortresses. 

Provided  with  this  appliance,  our  heaviest  siege  artillery 
could  be  manoeuvred  over  the  country  we  have  to  travorsa 
almost  as  freely  as  ships  over  the  sea ;  and  not  only  would 
this  power  enable  us  to  bring  a  whole  mass  of  guns,  unex- 
pectedly and  simultaneously,  into  action,  but  the  dangen 
and  difficulties  of  approach,  owing  to  the  land  mines  we  may 
expect  to  encounter,  could  be  overcome  by  the  adaptation  of 
expedients  already  well  known  and  practised  at  sea.  We 
could  even  use  tliem  for  crushing  down  and  rolling  over  wire 
entanglements,  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  obstructions  wa 
have  to  overcome,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  the  difficulties 
the  inventor  is  bound  to  encounter  may  be  smoothed  away  so 
speedily  that  his  idea  may  be  given  a  practical  test  before  tha 
war  is  over. 

To  make  quite  clear  what  the  gain  to  us  would  really 
amount  to,  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  try  to  calculate  the 
chanoes  of  a  particular  ship,  or  "  land  ship  "  of  this  type,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  new  word,  striking  a  particular 
mine  in  traversing  an  area  of  given  dimensions.  Clearly  if  tha 
area  is  large  the  odds  are  immensely  against  such  a  collision  ; 
but  if  the  passage  of  the  ship  or  land  ship  is  confined  to  a  narrow 
channel,  such  as  a  road,  on  which  the  defender  can  concentrate 
all  liis  resources,  the  chances  can  be  raised  to  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty against  the  ship.  People  habitually  talk  of  "  sowing 
mines,"  whether  on  land  or  sea,  as  if  the  supply  was  inex- 
haustible, and  the  cost  negligible.  In  reality,  the  cost  (s  high 
and  the  supply  limited,  and  to  secure  a  roadstead  on  a  five- 
mile  radius,  or  to  render  untenable  all  the  possible  gun  stations 
within  a  five-mile  circle  of  a  besieged  city,  is  absolutely  be- 
yond the  financial  means  of  any  country. 

But  in  war  it  rarely  pays  to  spend  money  on  "  off 
chances."  If  the  end  in  view  cannot  be  obtained  with  reason- 
able certainty  on  a  small  expenditure,  then  one  does  not 
spend  the  money  at  all,  but  concentrates  it  upon  some  more 
certainly  profitable  purpose. 


A    DIARY   OF    THE    WAR 
DAY    BY    DAY. 

TUESDAY.   DECEMBER   1st. 

In  Belgium  the  German  infantry  endeavoured,  without 
success,  to  come  out  of  their  trenches  south  of  Bixschoote. 

Between  Bethune  and  Lens  we  carried  the  ch&teau  and 
park  of  Vermelles  by  assault  after  a  somewhat  hot  encounter. 

In  the  Argonne  we  advanced  appreciably  in  the  woods  of 
La  Grurie. 

WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER    2ad. 

In  Belgium  tliere  was  a  violent  bombardment  of  Lampcr- 
nisse,  west  of  Dixmude. 

In  the  Argonne  the  enemy  blew  up,  by  means  of  mines,  the 
north-western  spur  of  the  forest  of  La  Grurie. 

In  Alsace  our  troops  carried  Aspach-le-Haut  and  Aspach- 
le-Bas,  south-east  of  Thann. 

THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    3rd. 

In  Belgium  there  was  a  somewhat  lively  cannonade  upon 
Nieuport  and  to  the  south  of  Ypres. 

From  the  Lys  to  the  Somme  there  was  a  violent  bombard- 
ment from  Aix-Noulette  to  tho  west  of  Lens. 

In  the  Argonne  several  attacks  by  tho  enemy  were  re- 
pulsed, and  we  made  slight  progress. 

FRIDAY.    DECEMBER    4th. 

No  notable  incident  has  occurred  on  the  front  as  a  whole. 

On  our  right  wing  we  advanced  in  the  direction  of,  and 
near,  Altkirch. 

Information  was  received  that  on  December  2  we  made 
991   prisoners  in  tho  Northern  region  alone. 

SATURDAY,    DECEMBER  5th. 

To  the  north  of  Lys  wo  made  appreciable  progress.  Our 
infantry,  attacking  at  daybreak,  carried  with  a  single  charga 
two  lines  of  trenches.     The  gain  was  500  metres. 
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In  front  of  Poescle  we  took  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
canal  the  Ferryman's  house,  the  possession  of  which  had  been 
keenly  disputed  for  a  month. 
SUNDAY,    DECEMBER    6th. 

Our  heavy  artillery  destroyed  a  c  uall  German  fort  near 
the  Ferryman's  house.  ,      „,-    i      i    r* 

The  enemy  vainly  endeavoured  to   retake  Wicdendreft. 
On  the  remainder  of  the  front  there  was  nothing  noteworthy 
to  report. 
MONDAY,    DECEMBER    7th. 

In  Belgium  the  Germans  bombarded  Oost-Duukirke,  west 

of  Nieuport.  ,      ,    v  i  t 

Between  B^tlnino  and  Lens  we  completed  the  capture  of 


tlie  village  of  Vermelles. 

Our  troops   made    appreciable    progress 
Rouvroye-Parvillers-Le  Quesnoy-en-Santerre. 


in    the    region 


SYNOPSIS. 

AncrsT  3ed  -Sir  Edward  Grey  sta-ted  British  policy  and  revealed 
Rc™a^v"^azi^  offer,  in  th«  event  of  our  neglecting  our  obligations 
to'C/ce  Mobflisatioa  of  the  Army.  .  Ultiniatum  to  Germany. 
aJmla  and  French  Ambassadors  left  Pans  and  Berhn. 

TuGU^  4th -Germany  rejected  England's  uUimaftinn.  Engbsh 
Govtn^eiit  look   over   oontrof  of   railways.     War   declared    botwee^ 

^i^ciT's™"-^  Kitchener  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for 
War     H  M  S.  Amphion  struck  a  mine  and  foundered. 

August  frTH.-Ilouse  of  Commons,  in  five  minutes,  passed  a  vote  of 
credit  for  £100,000,000,  and  sanctioned  an  mcreaeo  of  the  Army  By 
600,000  men.     State  control  of  food  prices.  r „„  inn  nno 

August  &rM.-Lord  Kitchener  issued  a  circular  asking  for  100,000 

"""^  August  »ru.— The  enemy's  submarine,  U15,  was  sunk  by  H.M.S. 

August  lOrH.— France  declared  war  on  Austria^Hungary.  Germana 
advanced  on  Namur.  The  new  Press  Bureau  established  by  tho 
Government  for  the  issue  of  official  war  news.  ... 

August  11th.— England  declared  war  against  Austria. 

August  15th,— The  Tsar  addressed  a  Proclamation  to  tlie  i-olisn 
populations  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria  promising  to  restore  lo 
Poland  complete  autonomy  and  guarantees  for  religious  liberty  and 
the  use  of  the  PoUsh  language.  j  j-„       ii,„ 

August  16th.— Japanese  ultimatum  to  Germany  demanding  tne 
withdrawal  of  her  vessels  of  war  from  the  Far  East. 

August  17th.— The  British  Expeditionary  Force  safely  landed  in 

The  Belgian  Government  transferred  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp. 

August  18tb.— General  Sir  H.  Smith-Dorrien  appointed  to  com- 
mand of  an  Army  Corps  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force,  in  suc- 
cession to  the  late  General  Grierson. 

August  20i'n.— The  Servians  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Austrians  near  Sliahatz. 

August  21st. — ^Tiie  German  forces  entered  Brussels. 

August  22nd. — Sei-via  announces  that  their  army  had  won  a  great 
victory  on  the  Drina.     The  Austrian  losses  were  very  heavy. 

August  23aD.— Japan  declared  war  on  Germany.  The  Russian 
army  gained  an  important  victory  near  Gumbennen  against  a  force  of 
160,(JOO  Germans. 

August  24th. — It  was  announced  that  Namur  had  fallen. 

The  British  forces  were  engaged  all  day  on  Sunday  and  after  dark 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mons,  and  held  their  ground.  Luneville  was 
occupied  by  the  Germans. 

August  27th. — ^Mr.  Churchill  announced  in  the  House  that  the 
Gorman  armed  merchantman  Kaiser  Wilhelm  dcr  Grosse  had  been  sunk 
by  H.M.S.  Highflyer  on  the  West  Africa  Coast. 

August  28th. — A  concerted  operation  was  attempted  against  the 
Germans  in  the  Heligoland  Bight. 

Xhe  First  Light  Cruiser  Squadron  sank  the  Mainz.  The  First 
Battle  Cruiser  ^uadron  sank  one  cruiser,  Koln  class,  and  another 
cruiser  disappeared  in  the  mist,  heavily  on  fire,  and  in  a  sinking 
condition. 

Two  German  destroyers  were  sunk  and  many  damaged.  Tho  total 
British  casualties  amounted  to  sixty-nine  killed  and  wounded. 

Lord  Kitchener  announced  that  "  The  Government  have  decided 
that  our  Army  in  France  shall  be  increased  by  two  divisions  and  & 
cavalry  divjsion,  besides  other  troops  from  India." 

Septembeu  1st. — The  Russians  met  with  a  check  in  East  Prussia, 
but  were  successful  in  minor  engagements  in  Galicia. 

Sbptbmber  2nb. — Continuous  fighting  was  in  progress  along  almost 
the  whole  line  of  ba/btle.  Tho  British  Cavalry  engaged,  with  distinc- 
tion, the  Cavalry  of  the  enemy,  pushed  them  back,  and  captured  ten 
guns.  The  French  Army  gained  ground  in  the  Lorraine  region.  The 
Bussian  Army  completely  routed  four  Austrian  Army  Corps  near 
Lemherg,  capturing  ISO  guns. 

September  3rd. — Tho  French  Government  moved  to  Bordeau.x. 

SfePTEMBER  4th. — The  Russian  Army  under  General  Ruzsky,  cap- 
tured Lemberg    and  the  Army  of  General  Bruesiloff  took  Halicz. 

SewEMngR  5th. — The  formal  alliance  of  England,  France,  and 
Russia  was  signed  in  London  by  the  representatives  of  the  tlrree 
Governments  concerned,  binding  each  nation  to  conclude  peace,  or 
discuss  terms  of  peace,  only  in  conjunction  with  its  Allies. 

Sfptem3er  6th. — It  was  announced  th.it  tho  scout-cruiser  Path- 
finder foundered  on  Saturday  afternoon  after  running  upon  a  mine. 

September  7th. — General  Joffre's  plans  were  being  steadily  carried 
out.  The  Allied  forces  acted  on  the  defensive  and  were  successful  in 
checking  and  forcing  back  in  a  north-easterly  direction  the  German 
forces  opposed  to  them. 

September  8th.— -The  Allies  gained  ground  on  the  left  wing  along 
the  line  of  the  Ouroq  and  the  Petit  Morin  river.  Here  the  British 
troops  drove  the  enemy  back  ten  miles.  Further  to  the  right,  from 
Vitry-le-Francois  to  Scrmaise-les-Bains  the  enemy  was  pressed  back 
in  the  direction  of  Rheims. 

September  Oth.— Tho  English  Array  crossed  the  Mame,  and  tho 
enemy  retired  about  twenty-five  miles. 


September  IIth. — Our  1st  Army  Corps  captured  twelve  Maxim 
guns  and  some  prisoners,  and  our  2nd  Army  Corps  took  350  prisonen 
and  a  battery. 

September  13th. — Gn  the  left  wing  the  enemy  continued  his  retreat- 
ing movement.  Tho  Belgian  Army  puslied  forward  a  vigorous  offensive 
to  the  south  of  Lierre. 

Septeiibbr  14th. — All  day  tlie  enemy  stubbornly  disputed  the 
passage  of  the  Aisne  by  our  troops,  but  nearly  aU  the  crossings  were 
secured  by  sunset.  On  our  right  and  left  tho  Frendi  troops  were  con- 
fronted with  a  sim.ilar  task,  in  which  they  were  successful. 

September  15th.— The  Allied  troops  occupied  Rheims.  Six  hundred 
prisoners  and  twelve  guns  were  captured  by  the  Corps  on  the  right 
of  the  Britisli. 

September  16th.— Submarine  E0,  Lieutenant-Commander  MJax 
Kennedy  Horlon,  returned  safely  after  having  torpedoed  the  German 
cruiser  IJcla  six  miles  south  of  Heligoland. 

September  19tij. — ^The  Russian  Anny  seized  the  fortified  positioms 
of  Sieniawa  and  Sambor. 

September  20tii. — Rheims  Cathedral  was  bombarded,  and  nothing 
is  left  but  the  four  bare  walls. 

The  British  auxiliary  cruiser  Carmania,  Captain  Noel  Grant,  Royal 
Navy,  sank  tho  Cap  TrajaUjar  off  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 
The  action  lasted  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes,  when  the  German 
ship  capsized  and  sunlt,  her  survivors  being  rescued  by  an  empty 
collier. 

September  22nd.— E.M.  ships  Ahouhir,  Ilogue,  and  Cressy  were 
sunk  by  submarines  in  the  North  Sea.  Tho  Aboukir  was  torpedoed, 
and  whilst  the  Hague  and  the  Cressy  had  closed  and  were  standing 
by  to  save  Uie  crew  they  were  also  toipcdoed. 

September  23rd. — British  aeroplanes  of  the  Naval  wing  delivered 
an  attack  on  the  Zeppelin  sheds  at  Diisseldorf  and  Flight-ldeutenant 
Collet  dropped  three  bombs  on  a  Zeppelin  shed. 

September  27th. — ^Between  the  Oise  and  the  Somme  and  to  the 
north  of  the  Somme,  the  battle  continued  along  a  very  extensive  front 
with  perceptible  progress  on  our  part.  By  the  evening  our  troops 
regained  the  ground  they  had  lost.  Between  the  Argonne  and  the 
Mouse  there  was  notliing  new  to  report. 

September  28th. — At  certain  points,  notably  between  the  Aisne 
and  the  Argonne,  the  enemy  made  further  violent  attacks,  which  were 
repulsed. 

September  2Sh"H. — There  was  practically  no  change  in  the  situation. 
The  Allied  left  had  some  very  heavy  fighting,  but  they  well  held  their 
own. 

October  1st. — The  arrival  of  the  Indian  Expeditionary  Force  at 
Marseilles  was  announced. 

October  2nd. — His  Majesty's  Government  authorised  a  mine- 
laying  policy  in  certain  areas. 

October  5th. — In  Russia  the  German  army,  which  was  operating 
between  the  front  of  East  Prussia  and  the  Niemen,  was  beaten  all 
along  the  line  and  retreated,  abandoning  a  considerable  quantity  of 
material. 

October  9th. — The  British  naval  airmen  carried  out  another  suc- 
cessful raid  on  the  Zeppelin  sheds  at  Dusseldorf. 

October  10th. — Death  of  King  Carol  of  Roumania. 

Octobee  11th. — The  Russian  cruiser  Pallada  was  sunk  in  the  Baltic 
by  a  German  submarine. 

October  14th. — The  Belgian  Government  removed  from  Ostcnd  to 
Havre. 

October  15th. — H.M.S.  Yarmouth  (Ca/ptaan  Henry  L.  Cochrane) 
sank  the  German  liner  Markomania  off  Sumatra,  and  captured  tho 
Greek  steamer  Pontcporos. 

October  16th.— H.M.S.  Hawhe  (Captain  Hugh  P.  E.  Williams, 
R.N.)  was  attacked  and  sunk  by  submarines. 

October  17ih. — The  new  light  cruiser  Undaunted  (Captain  Cecil  H. 
Fox),  accompanied  by  the  destroyers  Lance  (Commander  W.  de  M. 
Egcrton),  Lennox  (Lieut.-Commander  C.  R.  Dane),  Legion  (Lieut.  C.  F. 
AlLwp),  and  Loyal  (Lieut.-Commander  F.  Burgos  Watson),  sunk  four 
German  destroyers  off  the  Dutcli  coast. 

October  22nd. — Tho  forward  movement  of  the  Russian  armies 
continued.  An  important  success  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw 
tlirew  the  enemy  back  more  than  ten  miles. 

October  25th. — A  Geiinan  submarine  was  rammed  and  sunk  by 
the  destroyer  Badger  (Commander  Charles  Freniantle,  R.N.)  oft  tho 
Dutch  coast. 

October  29™. — Admiral  H.S.H.  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  re- 
signed his  position  as  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

October  51st. — ^H.M.S.  Hermes  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo  fired  by  a 
German  submarine  in  the  Straiia  of  Dover. 

November  2nd. — Tho  Admiralty  declared  the  whole  of  the  North 
Sea  a  military  are."!. 

November  Ath. — It  was  reported  that  the  Scharnhcrsf,  Gneifcvan. 
Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Niirnbcrg  concentrated  near  Valparaiso,  and 
that  an  engagement  was  fought  on  November  1st.  The  Monmouth  was 
sunk  and  the  Good  Hope  very  severely  damaged.  The  Glasgow  and 
the  Otranto  escaped. 

November  5th. — The  German  cruiser  YorcTc  stnick  the  mines  block- 
ing the  entrance  to  Jahde  Bay  and  sank. 

November  7Tn. — The  fall  of  Tsingt-au  was  announced. 

November  10th. — The  Emden  was  driven  ashore  and  bumt  at 
Keeling  Cocos  Island  by  H.M.A.S.  Sydney  (Captain  John  C.  T. 
Glossop,  R.N.).  The  Konigsberg  was  imprisoned  in  tho  Rufigi  Island 
by  H.M.S.  Chatham. 

November  11th. — H.M.S.  Niger  (Lieut.-Commo.nder  Arthur  V. 
Muir,  R.N.)  was  torpedoed  by  a  submarine  in  the  Downs,  and 
foundered. 

November  14th.—  Field-Marshal  Lord  Robert*  died  at  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  British  Army  in  France. 

November  I^h. — The  burial  of  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts  took 
place  in  St.   Paul's  Cathedral. 

November  23nD. — Tho  German  submarine  Ul8  was  rammed  by  a 
British  destroyer,  the  Garry,  off  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

NoVfeMBER  25th.— Betv.'cen  Langemarck  and  Zonncbccke  we  gained 
ground. 

Near  La  B.isse  the  Indian  troops  recaptured  some  trenches  out  of 
which  they  had  been  driven  the  day  before. 

November  26Tn. — H.M.S.  Bulwark  blew  up  in  Shcemess  Harbour. 

November  29t!I. — In  Belgium  our  infantry  captured  various  points 
d'appui  to  the  north  and  south  of  Ypres. 

Tlie  King  left  tlie  British  Isles  for  France  to  visit  the  General 
Headquarters  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force.. 
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LAND    AND    WATER 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WASTAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 
Deau  Sir, — In  his  calculations  of  the  Austrian  and  Ger- 
tnan  losses,  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloo  includes  all  those  who  have 
■fallen  sick  and  been  wounded  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Surely  some  correction  is  necessary  here?  A  calculation  which 
takes  no  account  of  men  who  have  recovered  from  wounds, 
sore  feet,  and  over-strain,  etc.,  estimates  the  total  wastage, 
but  it  is  the  total  present  effectives  that  is  of  interest  at  the 
moment.  To  arrive  at  this  figure  I  suggest  that  it  would 
Jiot  be  excessive  to  deduct  twenty  per  cent,  from  the  total 
wounded  to  represent  those  men  who  have  recovered  sufficiently 
*t  the  end  of  three  months  to  return  to  the  trenches,  or  by  the 
end  of  this  month  between  200,000  and  a  quarter  of  a  million 
men.— Yours,  etc.,  H.   Onslow. 

11,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.,  Saturda.y. 


To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Dear  Sis, — I  have  been  following  the  excellent  scries  of 
articles  in  Land  and  Water  by  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  with  intense 
interest,  especially  the  recent  articles  analysing  the  probable 
losses  of  tho  enemy. 

In  calculating  the  number  of  wounded  and  missing,  Mr. 
Belloo  bases  his  calculations  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  faofc 
that  the  proportion  of  killed  to  wounded  and  missing  is  one 
killed  to  ten  missing,  etc.,  and  in  comparing  the  lists  pub- 
lished by  the  enemy  of  killed  and  wounded,  etc.,  he  finds  that 
the  number  of  killed  does  not  begin  to  tally  with  the  propor- 
tion upon  which  his  deductions  are  baaed. 

It  haa  occurred  to  me  that  owing  to  the  extremely  defeo- 
tive  ambulance  arrangements  of  the  enemy,  of  which 
•we  have  almost  daily  evidence  in  the  Press,  a  large 
number  of  wounded  soldiers  succumb  to  their  injuries  either 
on  the  battlefield,  in  transit,  or  in  hospital,  from  lack  of 
attention.  From  this  cause  it  may  be  quite  possible  that  tho 
proportion  of  killed  to  wounded  may  be  much  larger  than  is 
the  case  with  our  British  troops,  who  have  the  advantage  of 
magnifioent  ambulance  and  hospital  arrangements. — I  enclose 
my  card  and  sign  myself  .  X. 


To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sib, — Like  many  hundred  others  of  your  readers,  I  have 
followed  Mr.  Belloc's  articles  upon  the  war  with  the  most 
absorbing  interest.  The  paper  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
reach  some  conclusion  as  to  the  possible  wastage  in  tho  Ger- 
man Army  is  a  particularly  interesting  example  of  close 
reasoning,  and  the  proportions  on  which  it  is  based — of  one 
killed  to  eight  wounded — seemed  studiously  to  endeavour  to 
place  the  number  of  wounded  at  a  minimum. 

But  Sir  John  French's  despatch  mentions  one  regiment, 
tho  Dorsets.  who  on  one  day  suffered  400  casualties,  130  of 
them  being  killed,  a  proportion  not  of  one  to  eight,  but  of  just 
over  one  to  three. 

The  Eton  College  Chronicle  publishes  a  list  of  the  Old 
Etonians  killed  and  wounded  in  action,  the  figures  being  133 
killed,  17  died  of  wounds,  170  wounded,  30  wounded  and 
prisoners.  Counting  the  17  "  died  of  wounds  "  as  killed,  this 
gives  us  150  to  200  wounded,  a  proportion  of  1  to  1.3. 

Would  these  figures  not  seem  to  explain  the  excessively 
high  ratios  of  killed  to  wounded  as  given  in  tho  German  or 
Prussian  lists  ;  and,  if  so,  would  not  these  facts  prove  that 
the  warfare  of  to-day,  into  which  the  work  of  the  artillery  and 
hand-to-hand  fighting  have  so  far  taken  a  very  large  part,  has 
become  more  deadly  than  warfare  even  under  the  conditions 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  as  deadly,  almost,  as  it  was  before 
the  introduction  of  firearms  T 

H.  D.  FoED. 


A   HOME   ARMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sir, — The  possible  loss  of  Silesia  with  all  Jier  industries 
by  Germany  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  if  the  present 
occupation  of  Belgium  can  be  made  permanent.  For  Belgium 
las  a  groat  industrial  position  with  coal  on  the  spot,  besides 
a  sea  front  on  the  Straits  of  Dover.  It  is  also  close  to  the 
other  Gorman  manufacturing  district  of  Westphalia,  where 
the  production  of  war  material  is  now  centralised.  So  long 
as  troops  are  "  blockaded  "  in  England  by  the  fear  of  inva- 
sion, instead  of  being  able  to  go  abroad  and  maintain  tlie 
offensive,  it  may  be  difficult  to  dislodge  the  enemy  now  in 
occupation  of  tliis  possible  base  of  operations  against  us. 

This  state  of  things  may  continue  along  witli  all  the  hearvy 
expensed  of  the  war,  until  we  can  get  a  Home  Army  by  com- 


pulsion or  otherwise  that  can  undertake  the  defence  of  our 
islands,  and  Ihus  allow  all  the  Regular  Army  to  take  its 
proper  place  abroad,  which  would  also  restore  complete 
liberty  of  action  to  the  Fleet. — Yours  faitlifully, 

John  H.  Bueton. 
November  30,  1914.         ■ 

ZEPPELINS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sir, — With  the  greatest  deference  may  I  venture  to  call  in 
question  the  conclusions  of  "Optimist"  regarding  the  metal 
used  in  tho  construction  of  Zeppelins. 

His  statement  that  it  is  improbable  that  there  is  a  metal 
much  lighter  than  aluminium  is  not  founded  on  fact.  Alu- 
minium has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.59. 

Aluminium  alone  is  unsuitable  for  construction  work, 
and  with  the  exception  of  Aeromin  131,  which  has  a  spociiic 
gravity  of  2.58,  there  is  no  aluminium  alloy  with  a  high  ten- 
Bile  strength  below  about  2.7  specific  gravity. 

On  the  otJisr  hand  there  is  a  group  of  magnesium  base 
alloys  with  a  good  tensile  strength  with  a  specific  gravity  about 
1.85.  1  6  J- 

My  firm  are  well  aware  of  this  group  of  metals,  and  are 
able  to  produce  them  by  our  own  special  process  and  would  bo 
quite  prepared  to  do  so  if  reasonable  encouragement  was  given. 
I  am,  yours  faithfully, 
Regd.  E.  Raven, 
,  „„       .  Engineer  to  the  Aero-:Metal  Svnd.,  Ltd. 

100,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
December  Ist,    1914. 


HELIGOLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sib, — I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  point  raised  by 
Mr.  Jane  as  to  the  enemy's  moral  victory  at  the  Heli"olai;d 
Bight  encounter.  Does  not  the  whole  thing  depend  upon  a 
definition  of  morall 

Suppose  we  imagine  that  all  men  with  an  understanding 
of  naval  tactics  are  agreed  that  the  Germans  ought  to  have 
won  but  for  our  exceptionally  good  fortune  upon  that  occa- 
sion. Then,  I  suppose,  we  would  say  all  German  naval 
officers  would  feel  very  confident,  and  they  may  feel  they 
have  a  moral  victory. 

But  what  are  the  feelings  of  the  men?  In  the  army,  I 
take  it,  moral  means  that  the  man  behind  the  rifle  is  steady. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  an  army  to  have  very  confident  officers 
but  at  the  same  time  to  have  very  nervous  men.  Suoh  an 
army  would  be  said  to  be  lacking  in  moral. 

Surely  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  explanation  to  con- 
vince the  men  of  the  German  Fleet  that  their  tactics  and 
efficiency  are  so  superior  to  ours  that  they  would  feel  cooler 
and  steadier  in  action  than  before.  The  result  of  that  fight 
must  bo  a  hard  fact  to  explain  away,  even  if  it  were  a  miracle. 

It  bad  gunnery  can  be  attributed  to  men  rather  than 
their  officers,  does  not  the  poor  shooting  at  the  Halcyon  bear 
this  ouH 

If  it  is   a  moral  victory  for  the  officers  and  a  loss  of 
moral  among  the  men,  we  may  expect  the  enemy's  ships  lo 
be  manoeuvred  boldly  and  to  shoot  nervously. — Yours  faith- 
fully, George  F.  Davidson. 
November  30,  1914. 


ROYAL    SAVOY     NEEDLEWORK    GUILD. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sir, — I  would  suggest  that  this  Guild  deserves  special 
inotice,  since  it  combines  a  practical  eEFort  to  help  the  women- 
kind  of  the  men  at  the  front  with  an  attempt  to  influence  them 
in  the  highest  direction,  in  order  that  they  may  conduct  them- 
selves in  the  spirit  of  the  excellent  letter  written  to  Lady 
Smith-Dorrien  by  her  husband.  The  plan  of  the  Guild  is  to 
supply  work  for  such  women  under  the  supervision  of  a  band 
of  ladies  connected  with  the  Chapel  of  the  Savoy,  care  Being 
taken  to  avoid  any  kind  of  charity  which  might  endanger  self- 
respect. 

Workrooms  have  been  opened  in  some  of  the  poorer  parts 
of  London,  and  payment  is  made  at  the  Union  rate  of  3d. 
an  hour.  Ordei-s  are  earnestly  desired  for  pleun  needlework 
or  knitting  of  any  kind  for  women  and  children,  and  especi- 
ally for  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  if  there  is  sufficient  demand, 
the  number  of  workrooms  will  be  greatly  increased.  Special 
terms  are  made  for  large  gifts  intended  for  a  particular  -regi- 
ment or  ship. 

My  excuse  for  strongly  rocommending  this  Guild,  whose 
office  is  at  the  Savoy  Choir  School,  Strand,  W.C.,  is  tholt  it 
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is  associated  with  the  Royal  Chapel  of  the  Savoy,  of  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  the  Warden.— Yours,  etc. 

\V.    H.    GOSCHEN. 

All  orders  or  offers  of  help  from  ladies  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Hon.  Secretary  at  the  above  address. 

AEROPLANE    v.    ZEPPELIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sib, As  it  seems  accepted  that  rifle  fire  is  useless  against 

the  airship,  and  the  success  of  an  encounter  depends  upon 
the  aeroplane  attaining  a  greater  elevation  and  accurately 
dropping  a  bomb  (during  all  which  manoeuvring  the  aeroplane 
is  exposed  to  the  quickfirers  of  the  airship),  I  should  like 
to  ask  whether,  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  a  rocket  of  the  old 
Congreve  variety  has  been  considered. 

Such  a  rocket  requires  no  heavy  stand  for  firing,  and, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  its  propulsion,  the  recoil  would  not 
appreciably  affect  the  stability  of  the  aeroplane  from  which 
it  was  fired.  If  it  missed,  it  would  leave  a  trace  of  its  course 
for  the  better  aiming  of  the  nest ;  while  if  it  hit  the  envelope 
I  imagine  an  explosion  there  would  be  inevitable,  which 
would  be  communicated  to  the  other  compartments. 

As  against  another  aeroplane,  it  would  be  more  dis- 
turbing than  a  rifle  bullet;  and  as  a  refinement,  if  (on  the 
principle  of  a  coast  life-saving  rocket)  a  few  yards  of  light 
chain  (with,  of  course,  a  loose  end)  formed  its  tail,  I  imagine 
a  good  deal  of  havoc  world  be  worked  among  the  stays  and 
guides  through  which  it  passed ;  and  especially  if,  after  the 
manner  of  a  fisherman's  line,  there  were  at  intervals  some 
small  hooks  branching  out  from  the  chain  and  its  end. 
Would  Mr.  Jane  express  an  opinion? 

Yours  obediently, 

12,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.  E.  Tyee. 

December  8. 


THE   TURKISH    RAID    ON   THE   SUEZ   CANAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sir, — It  may  interest  your  readers  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  augment  the  comments  of  Messrs.  Hilaire  Belloc  and 
Fred.  T.  Jane  concerning  the  defence  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  projected  raid  on  Egypt  by  Turks.  I  can  speak  with  the 
knowledge  gained  by  fave  years'  residence  there.  In  your 
issue  of  November  7  the  possible  routes  of  invasion  of  Egypt 
from  Palestine  are  discussed — namely,  tJiat  from  Gaza  via 
El  Arish"1o  Kantara,  and  that  from  Akaba  through  Nekle  to 
Suez.     But  there  are  other  routes. 

There  is  a  road  from  El  Arish  via  El  Maza  direct  to  Port 
Said,  along  the  seashore — a  fairly  narrow  strip  of  desert  land 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  shallow  sea-water  lake, 
which  lie6  parallel  to  the  Egyptian  foreshore  between  Alex- 
andria and  the  Syrian  frontier.  This  road  is  frequently  used 
by  Bedouins  and  the  Egyptian  police  (Egyptian  Army)  that 
garrison  El  Arish.  It  is  not  so  good  as  that  between  El  Arish 
and  Kantara,  but  neither  of  them  could  now  be  employed  for 
heavy  gun  tra£Bc,  and  certainly  would  soon  become  impass- 
able for  motor  lorries.  !Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  they 
bo  dominated  from  the  sea,  for  here  the  coast  is  very  shallow 
and  there  is  a  heavy  surf. 

Your  article  mentions  that  the  wells  on  these  routes 
through  the  desert  are  few  and  far  between ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion, the  water  in  them  is  brackish,  being  very  different  now 
from  that  found  by  Napoleon.  It  is  indeed  unfit  to  water  an 
»rmy  of  considerable  numbers,  and  has  altered  completely  in 
character  under  the  influence  of  modern  Egyptian  irrigation. 
The  ancient  estuary  of  the  Nile  which  formerly  debouched 
near  El  Arish  has  now  dried  up  in  consequence  of  perennial 


irrigation,  the  building  of  barrages,  and  the  cutting  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  This  estuary  was  well  described  by  Miot  in  his 
Memoirs  sur  I'Egypt,  written  in  1805,  and  published  in  Paris, 
in  1815. 

,  There  are  other  equally  bad  roads  from  the  Turkish  fron- 
tier via  El  Maza  and  Ismailia,  and  via  Nekle  and  Ismailia. 
Their  wells,  too,  are  very  salt,  and  are  usually  used  to  water 
camels  only,  even  Bedouins  carry  water  for  their  own  con- 
sumption on  these  journeys.  Nekle  itself,  being  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Sinai  garrison  of  the  Egyptian  Army,  has  a  fairly 
good  water  supply. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Jane  in  your  issue  of 
November  14,  that  the  Germans  might  scuttle  something  in 
the  Suez  Canal  at  a  lock  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  is  not 
reasonable,  because  there  are  no  locks  or  the  equivalents 
thereof  in  the  canal ;  it  is  a  deep  water  canal  direct  from  sea 
to  sea.  The  mere  scuttling  of  a  ship  in  the  canal  would  be 
of  small  moment  probably,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ss.  Chatham, 
which,  full  of  dynamite,  sank  therein  in  1905 ;  the  block  was 
removed  in  a  week.  There  is  a  considerable  current  in  the 
Suez  Canal — a  constant  one  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Lake 
Timsah  (Ismailia),  and  a  tidal  one  from  thence  through  the 
Bitter  Lakes  to  the  Red  Sea.  Therefore,  bridging  would  nob 
be  easy  by  "  slinging "  a  ship  across,  for  in  addition  the 
average  depth  is  32  feet,  and  the  banks  are  rarely  steep-to. 

Contrary  to  the  generally-accepted  idea  there  are  many 
heights  bordering  the  Suez  Canal.  Fifteen  miles  north  of 
Ismailia  and  between  that  town  and  Balah  station,  the  canal 
stream  is  cut  through  cliffs  of  100  feet,  where  warships  could 
not  operate  their  guns  over  the  surrounding  desert;  and  to 
the  south  of  Lake  Timsah  there  is  a  range  of  low  hills  which 
could  well  dominate  the  Bitter  Lakes.  Near  Suez  again  the 
Sinai  desert  has  several  elevated  ridges  of  sand  on  which 
artillery  would  be  a  serious  menace  if  it  were  possible  to  get 
guns  there  and  to  mount  them  on  the  sand.  But,  as  slated 
in  Land  and  Water,  the  transport  of  water  will  be  the  chief 
difficulty  to  be  encountered  by  the  invader  of  Egypt. 

An  action  fought  by  the  forces  of  the  Allies  about  the 
Suez  Canal  against  Turkey  would  open  questions  of  con- 
siderable international  importance  and  diplomatic  interest. 
The  Suez  Canal  is  the  property  of  an  Egyptian  Company  to 
which  the  concession  was  granted  by  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment by  the  authority  of  its  suzerain,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
No  nation,  other  than  Turkey,  has  the  right  to  allow  inore 
than  tEree  warships  to  be  in  the  canal  at  the  same  time  unless 
they  are  in  actual  transit.  Therefore,  if  Great  Britain  or 
France  were  to  put  a  fleet  into  the  canal  for  punitive  pur- 
poses, or  to  bombard  a  Turkish  army  on  its  banks,  it  would 
constituto  an  act  of  piracy  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of 
the  sinking  of  harmless  trading  ships  by  the  "  heroic  "  Emden. 

Probably  the  best  way  in  which  we  could  excuse  such  al 
defence  of  the  Suez  Canal  against  Turkey  would  be  to  confis- 
cate Egypt  first,  but  this  would  be  an  act  of  aggression  which 
our  successive  governments  have  promised  not  to  undertake. 
But  we  could  justify  a  defensive  action  of  the  canal,  should 
the  Turks  be  likely  to  damage  it  in  any  way  or  harm  its 
usefulness  or  threaten  its  freedom  to  neutral  shipping.  Then 
we  have  tlie  right  to  guard  it  in  common  wjth  any  of  the  other 
Powers  signatory  to  the  convention  granted  to  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps.  In  view  of  this  it  will  be  most  interesting  to  watch 
the  march  of  events  in  the  near  East,  and  to  follow  closely 
the  Egyptian  raid  of  the  Turks. — I  am,  sir. 
Yours  faithfully, 

C.  Halford  Ross, 
Surgeon,  R.N.  (retired),  late 

14,  Sackville  Street,  Health  Officer,  Suez 

London,  W.  Canal. 
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LOOKING  BACKWARDS. 

Readers  of  the  special    articles    appearing  in^  this    Journal 
on  "  The  World's  War  by  Land  and  Water  "  will  doubtless 
wish   to    retain    in  correct    rotation    this    remarkable    series 
of  articles  by  HILAIRE  BELLOC  and  FRED  T.  JANE. 
We  have,  therefore,  prepared  special  cloth  binJe.s  to  hold 
the  first  thirteen  numbers,  at  a  cost  of  Is,  6d.  each. 

Or  we  will  supply  the  thirteen  numbers  BOUND  complete, 
for  6s.  6d. 

Owing    to    the    big    de.-nand    fcr    back    numbers    already 

received    we    have    had    to    reprint    some    of    the    earlier 

numbers.     Same  can  now  be  supplied  at  6d.  per  copy. 

Order    now    from    your    Newsagent,    Bookstall,    or   direct 
from  the    Publishers, 

"LAND    AND    WATER," 

CENTRAL  HOUSE.  KINGSWAY,  LONDON. 

BACK     COPIES    of    "LAND    AND    WATER,"    containint'    the 
•erles    of    Articles    by  HILAIRE  BELLOC,  "THE    WAR    BY 
LAND";    and   FRED  T.  JANE,    "THE    WAR    BY    WATER" 
together  with   a  valuable    reference,  "THE  TOPOGRAPHICAL 
QUIDB,"    can     be     obtained     through     any    Newsagent,    or    on 
appUcatJon  to  th«  Offices  of  "  LAND  AND  WATEK,"  Central 
House,  Kinq3way,  W.C. 
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SERVIA. 

HE  chief  feature  of  this  week's  news  is 
the  unexpected  and  very  decisive  suc- 
cess the  Servians  have  obtained  upon  the 
eastern  front. 
It  is  probable  that  the  magnitude  of 
this  affair,  especially  in  its  political  effects,  will 
increase  upon  us  as  the  war  proceeds.  In  any 
case,  it  is  as  welcome  as  it  is  conspicuous,  and  as 
conspicuous  as  it  is  surprising  to  all  that  Western 
opinion  had  hitherto  prepared  itself  for  on  this 
side. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  devoted  in  the  notes 
of  this  week  some  considerable  space  to  the  exami- 
nation of  that  victory,  and  I  propose  to  show  what 
place  it  holds  in  the  general  scheme,  and  why  it 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  being  of  such  consider- 
able moment. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  general  value  of  the 
affair  in  Servia  we  must  recapitulate  the  nature 
of  the  whole  campaign,  East  and  West,  during 
this  its  second  phase. 

The  war  upon  the  Continent  is  a  single  action. 

All  its  parts  are  co-ordinated:  co-ordinated 
as  much  upon  the  side  of  the  Enemy  as  upon  the 
side  of  the  Allies.     It  is  one  battle. 

It  began  in  its  first  phase  as  the  blow  struck 


by  Germany  with  overwhelming  numbers  in  the 
West,  while  Austria  was  thought  sufficient  to  hold 
up  Russia  and  Servia  in  the  East. 

The  Germanic  Powers  had  there  the  Initia- 
tive, as  it  is  called  in  military  history.  That  is : 
they  willed  the  form  of  the  action ;  we  had  to  com- 
ply to  that  form. 

This  first  phase  passed.  Germany  did  not 
make  good. 

Then  came  the  second  phase,  and  the  present 
plan  of  the  European  battle. 

The  present  plan  of  that  battle  is  dictated  by 
the  Allies :  for  the  Initiative  has  been  (since  Sep- 
tember in  the  West,  since  October  in  the  East)  re- 
covered by  the  Allies.  This  plan  consists  in  the 
Allies  forcing  the  Enemy  to  fight  upon  two  fronts 
in  a  certain  special  fashion:  upon  the  western 
front  against  a  containment,  upon  the  eastern  front 
against  a  defensive-offensive.  Therein  you  have 
the  general  plan  of  the  campaign  in  its  present 
phase. 

The  Germanic  bodies — those  of  the  German 
Empire  and  of  Austria-Hungary — are  nearly 
blockaded.  Half  the  sea  to  their  north  is  closed. 
Not,  indeed,  at  their  coast,  but  between  these 
islands  and  the  Arctic :  all  to  their  south,  that  is, 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  ^gean 
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is  closed.  They  have  two  sections  of  neutral 
frontier — the  Roumanian  and  the  Swiss-Italian— 
on  all  the  rest  they  are  held. 

Upon  the  united  western  front  the  task  of 
the  Allies  is  to  contain  the  enemy — at  any  rate, 
during  this  present  phase  of  the  war.  Upon  the 
eastern  front  the  task  of  the  Allies  is— while  re- 
tiring before  a  special  concentration,  or  holding 
a  particular  offensive— to  challenge  the  Enemy 
everywhere,  to  keep  him  moving,  and  so  to  bring 
pressure  upon  the  Enemy  in  order  that  he  shall 
be  more  and  more  constrained  to  withdraw  men 
from  the  West.  The  Allies  now  possessing  the 
Initiative  in  this  process,  only  two  alternatives 
are  open  to  the  present  situation. 

(1)  Either  the  Enemy  will  succeed  in  revers- 
ing the  Initiative  which  thus  constrains  him  upon 
either  side,  and,  recovering  the  Initiative  for  him- 
self by  pushing  through  one  of  the  two  fronts 
(preferably  for  him  the  eastern  front,  for  that  is 
where  he  is  most  anxiously  engaged),  will  create 
to  his  own  will  a  new  phase  of  the  campaign ;  or 

(2)  He  will  fail  to  recover  the  Initiative  and 
will  remain  butting ;  in  which  case  he  must  soon 
be  in  a  position  of  being  imable  to  withdraw 
further  men  from  the  West,  and  compelled  to 
stand  upon  the  strict  defensive  upon  both  fronts. 

Once  this  latter  condition  is  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Allies  (that  is,  supposing  they  succeed 
by  their  tenacity  in  imposing  it  ultimately)  the 
war  will  enter  its  third  phase ;  and  the  rest  of  it 
will  consist  in  the  successful  restriction  of  the 
Enemy  to  a  narrower  and  narrower  and  still  nar- 
rower area  of  desperate  resistance. 

It  will,  in  a  metaphor  which  I  shall  develop 
further  at  the  end  of  these  notes,  and  which  I  have 
taken  from  the  remarkable  work  of  Colonel  Maude 
during  the  present  war,  be  a  strict  "  siege." 

Now  these  things  being  so  the  Allies  in  the 
Wes^t  have  for  their  immediate  task  no  more  than 
the  containment  of  the  Enemy  there ;  that  is,  the 
compelling  him  to  use  as  many  men  as  possible 
there,  just  short  of  letting  him  break  through.  The 
Allies  on  the  eastern  front  have  for  their  task  to 
wigage  the  enemy  thoroughly,  to  "  keep  the  move 
on  "  in  their  field,  and  to  make  him  draw  off  as 
many  men  as  he  dare  from  West  to  East.  That 
eastern  front  is  therefore  obviously  the  area  in 
■which,  for  the  moment,  the  strategical  situation 
should  produce  changing  and  locally  decisive  re- 
sults; and  this  is,  in  point  of  fact,  what  we  dis- 
ceyer.  Ever  since  the  Enemy  was  pinned  in  the 
West  to  his  defensive  line  along  the  Aisne,  and 
later  to  his  trenches  directly  north-and-south,  from 
■wliere  the  Aisne  joins  the  Oise  to  Nieuport  and 
the  sea,  there  has  been  no  appreciable  change  in 
the  mere  positions  of  the  western  field.    There  has 


only  been  a  series  of  vigorous  and  futile  attempts 
— on  the  Yser,  before  Ypres,  by  Arras,  etc.— upon 
the  part  of  the  Germans  to  break  the  containment 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  latterly  a  slow 
biit  perceptible  addition  of  weight  and  movement 
upon  the  side  of  the  French  and  English  and 
against  the  Germans  here  "wrestling  ":  to  which 
turn  of  the  tide  I  shall  allude  later. 

But  in  the  East  the  engagement  of  the  Enemy 
by  the  Allies  has  been  more  vigorous ;  has  led  to 
perpetual  changes  of  position;  and  in  this  last 
week  to  three  most  notable  actions,  two  of  them 
in  the  Polish  field,  one  in  the  Servian.  It  is  these 
eastern  actions  which  we  must  specially  watch ,  not 
only  because  they  are  the  most  intellectually  in- 
teresting (and  the  only  mobile)  actions  of  the 
moment,  but  also  because  upon  them  must  depend 
the  rate  at  which  we  can  approach  the  third  and 
perhaps  final  phase  of  the  campaign. 

This  eastern  field  falls  under  three  sections. 
There  are  the  comparatively  small  forces  watching" 
each  other  upon  the  frontier  of  Eastern  Prussia 
at  A. 


WARSAW 


II 


There  are  the  large  bodies  operating  in  connection 
with  the  two  great  towns  of  Warsaw  and  of 
Cracow  in  the  heart  of  Poland  at  B  (B^  and  B^). 
And  finally,  there  is  the  Austrian  and  Servian 
struggle  at  C. 

The  first  of  these.  A,  does  not  concern  us  this 
week.  Nothing  has  been  doing.  Both  parties 
have  withdrawn  men  for  service  further  south; 
each  is  comparatively  small  compared  with  the 
large  forces  engaged  elsewhere ;  and  each  is  suffi- 
cient to  hold  up  the  other.  The  commanders  of 
neither  think  it  worth  while  to  reinforce  their  side 
liere  and  to  advance  in  or  from  East  Prussia  at 
the  expense  of  strength  in  other  parts  of  the  field. 

All  movement  of  interest  this  week,  then,  in 
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the  eastern  field,  has  taken  place  in  the  sections 
B  and  C,  that  is,  in  the  Polish  and  the  Servian  sec- 
tions. B,  which  is  properly  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, B^  the  fight  for  Warsaw,  and  B^  the 
fight  for  Cracow,  we  will  take  last  as  being  the 
longer  to  follow  and  the  more  complicated  in 
character,  and  we  will  deal  first  with  C,  the  Ser- 
vian front.  It  is  important  to  our  understanding 
of  how  the  war  is  being  fought  at  this  moment,  and 
of  what  the  chances  of  the  Allies  are  against  their 
once  far  superior,  and  stiU  equal,  Germanic 
enemy,  to  discover  not  only  how,  but  why  affairs 
have  gone  as  they  have  in  North  Servia  during 
the  past  week. 

How  they  have  gone  is  the  story  of  how  the 
Austrians  have  been  unexpectedly  thrown  back. 

Why  this  has  happened  is  the  very  funda- 
mental point  of  supply. 


To  understand  any  campaign  in  the  Balkans, 
and  in  particular  a  campaign  in  Servia,  the  first 
thing  is  to  note  the  contrast  between  the  difficult 
ar.d  the  easy  country. 

That  contrast  exists,  of  course,  in  the  grouiKi 
of  any  campaign,  and  it  is  the  main  non-human 
factor  in  success  and  failure.  But  in  Servia  the 
contrast  is  at  once  sharp  and  simple. 

You  have  in  the  north  a  great  river,  the 
Danube.  Tliere  runs  into  it  from  the  west  one  of 
its  principal  tributaries,  the  Save.  Where  they 
meet  in  fertile  and  not  too  hilly  country  is  the 
.Servian  capital  of  "Beograd,"  Belgrade.  The 
courses  of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Lower  Save  here 
run  through  open  and  tolerably  easy  landscapes : 
an  army  can  march  through  them  on  a  fairly 
broad  front,  with  numerous  roads  (of  a  sort),  with 
certain  stocks  of  food  available,  shelter  in  the 
shape  of  numerous  buildings,  and  so  forth.  Into 
the  Danube,  below  the  junction  of  the  Save,  there 
runs  another  lesser  tributary,  the  Morava. 

All  the  lower  portion  of  the  Morava  valley,  up 
to  A,  is  a  continuation  of  the  open  country.  Then 
comes  what  you  always  get  in  mountainous  lands, 
flat,  open  stretches  of  valley-floors  between  the 
hills  around,  but  separated  one  from  the  other  by 
gorges,  or  at  least  narrows,  where  the  hills  ap- 
proach to  either  side  of  the  stream. 

There  are  in  the  case  of  the  Morava  three  such 
patches  of  open  country;  that  running  from  the 
first  narrow  at  A  to  the  second  at  B.  Then,  after 
the  gorge  at  B  is  another  flat  running  up  to 
and  beyond  the  confluence  of  the  river  that  waters 


the  old  capital  of  Nish.  This  small  bit  of  open 
country  lasts  to  the  next  narrows  at  C ;  while 
much  further  up,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains, you  have,  as  far  as  D,  the  upland  open  of 
Leskovac.  To  this  chain  of  open  spaces  on  the 
Morava  must  be  added  the  narrower,  but  still 
practicable,  valley  of  the  Western,  or  "  Galitza," 
Morava,  which  I  have  marked  on  the  sketch, 
W,  W.  Finally,  let  the  reader  note  the  River 
Drina,  which  comes  in  from  the  south  into  the 
Save  on  the  west  of  the  State,  forming  the  boun- 
dary along  most  of  its  course,  running  for  the 
most  part  through  mountain  land,  but  in  its  lower 
reaches  through  the  easier  country. 

Now,  when  the  recent  Austrian  advance 
began  against  Servia  in  these  regions  it  took  the 
form  of  concentrating  perhaps  as  few  as  six,  per- 
haps as  many  as  eight,  Army  Corps  (certainly  not 
more  than  eight  and  hardly  less  than  five,  say, 
250,000  to  300,00t)  men),  and  (rf  advancing  from 
the  north-west  across  the  Save  and  the  Drina 
against  the  depleted  and  sorely-tried  Servian 
forces,  with  the  object  of  occupying  the  lower  open 
country,  and,  that  once  occupied,  of  advancing 
through  the  hills  to  Nish,  the  old  capital  and  pre- 
sent seat  of  Government  100  miles  away.  This 
opportunity  for  a  great  advance  was  afforded 
to  the  Austrians  by  the  reported  depletion 
of  Servian  supplies.  The  report  has  since 
turned  out  well  founded.  And  we  shall 
note  again  in  dealing  with  the  whole  of  this  eastern 
field  that  in  these  parts  of  Europe  tvith  their  im- 
perfect  communications  and  undeveloped  societies, 
supply  is  now  the  deciding  factor  in  almost  every 
series  of  actions. 

The  Austrians,  then,  having  received  infor- 
mation that  Servian  supply  was  depleted,  parti- 
cularly in  the  matter  of  artillery  ammunition,  ad- 
vanced in  force  for  the  first  time  since  their  griev- 
ous defeat  of  three  and  a-half  months  ago.  With- 
out much  difliculty  this  large  and  well-munitioned 
Austrian  force,  with  good  railways  and  navigable 
rivers  behind  it,  occupied  the  easy  country  to  the 
north  near  the  great  rivers,  the  Servians  retreat- 
ing before  them. 

Let  us  consider  what  task  the  Austrians  had 
proposed  to  themselves,  and  grasp  their  plan  by 
the  aid  of  this  sketch. 


Tl   II  Two  main  passes  over  tfue  Wcdenhed.  CiTtidge ' 
^^  Hill  Country                                               /^' 
.  -it.^  axistrumfrotiton.Dsc.  2'f'f 
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They  would  with  certainty,  considering  their 
superior  numbers,  and  much  more  their  ample  sup- 
ply in  face  of  the  lack  of  supply  on  the  Servian  sicte, 
occupy  the  easy  country  of  the  lowlands.  They 
would  enter  and  garrison  Shabatz  and  Belgrade, 
and  even  Valjevo,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  easy 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.    This  done,  they 
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•would  at  once  push  up  the  lower  flat  country,  till  then  the  advantage  of  supply,  were  now  up  in 
where  the  valley  of  the  Morava  meets  the  the  hills,  in  winter  weather,  some  days  from  their 
Danube,  up  to  A,  and,  what  was  more  important,  main  avenues  of  transport,  and  these  days  involv- 
attempt'to  force  the  high  watershed,  C-C,  between  ing  traffic  over  two  very  doubtful  roads  leading  to 
the  easy  country  and  the  valley  of  the  Western  the  two  passes  over  the  ridge.  The  Servians  were 
Morava  to  the  south— and  so  to  Nish.  in  receipt  of  new  and  unexpected  bodies  of  muni- 
Readers  of  these  notes  will  remember  what  tion,  on  which  no  more  need  be  said  here, 
importance  was  attached  to  that  watershed  in  my  Inferior  though  the  Servians  had  hitherto 
commentary  of  three  weeks  ago,  in  the  issue  of  been  in  numbers,  they  made  the  new  situation  im- 
November  28th.  It  was  suggested  (justly,  as  the  mediately  felt,  and  from  last  Monday  onwards 
matter  has  turned  out)  that  upon  whether  or  not  the  turned  the  tables  upon  the  invaders 


Austnans  could  force  the  mountain  ridge,  C-C, 
here  between  Valjevo  and  Cuzac  on  the  Upi'^er 
Western  Morava  (W-W)  wmdd  defend  the 
immediate  future  of  their  campaign 


These,  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  who, 
in  their  desire  to  govern  alien  races  against  their 
will,  fell  into  the  trap  laid  by  Berlin,  became  the 
dupes  of  the  Prussians,  and  originated  this  war. 


For  the  advance  up  the  main  Morava  valley  were  pushed  down  all  the  northern  slopes  of  Rud- 

(M,  M)'0ould  never  be  more  than  a  subsidiary  ope-  nik  and  of  Maljen.     The  valley  of  the  Ljig  was 

ration,    although  this  valley  holds  the  railway,  successfully  descended  down  to  its  junction  with 

And  it  could  never  be  more  than  a  subsidiary  ope-  the    Kolubara; -Valjevo  was    reoccupied;    even 

ration  because,  if  it  had  been  made  the  main  ope-  Lazarevatz,  far  down  that  river,  was  seized.    And 

ration,  it  would  have  given  the  Servians  the  oppor-  tJzice,  now  isolated  and  impossible  to  hold,  was 

tunity  of  establishing  an  unbreakable  defensive  evacuated  also  by  the  Austrians  and  occupied  by 

in  the  narrows  at  A.      In  other  words,  it  was  their  foe. 

easier  to  turn  A  by  forcing  the  watershed  and  It  was  a  dramatic  change  from  the  situation 

entering  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Morava  (W-W),  of,, the  week  before. 

across  the  ridge,  C-C,  than  it  was  to  try  to  turn  •    /  With  this,  as  with  all  our  still  incomplete  suc- 

C-C  by  forcing  A.     So  it  was  along  the  ridge  of  cesfees,  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  exaggerate 

the  watershed,  C-C,  that  the  struggle  developed.  its  effect.     It  is  no  more  than  a  reversal  of  the 

This  ridge  is  very  clearly  defined  in  the  passes  previous  situation.      It  is  not  a  "  rout  "  of    the 


behind  and  to  the  south  of  Valjevo  upon  the 
heights  called  Maljen.  Its  culminating  point- 
its  "  massif,"  as  the  French  would  say — is  found 
in  the  big  mountain  mass  called  Rudnik,  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  Maljen.  Thence  the  water- 
shed sinks  in  confused,  tumbled  lowland  down  to 
the  Lower  Morava,  to  the  north  of  Kragujevac. 

Where  this  ridge  can  be  turned  upon  the  west 
from  the  Drina  valley  the  Austrians  had  turned  it 
and  had  occupied  XJzice.     They  had  also  occupied 


Enemy.  His  losses,  even  in  captured  wounded, 
do  not  seem  as  yet  to  amount  to  10  per  cent. ,  or 
at  any  rate,  not  to  12  per  cent.,  of  his  total  force. 
But  what  it  does  mean  is  that  upon  this  front 
where  he  had  the  best  chance  of  breaking  through, 
or  at  any  rate  of  opening  a  door,  he  has  failed  to 
open  a  door.  And  it  also  means  that  in  these  less 
developed  parts  of  Europe  the  difficulty  of  supply 
is  everything,  and  that  the  Enemy,  once  he  makes 
his  advance  into  the  wilder  countries  of  the  eastern 


all  the  northern  slopes  of  the  long  Maljen  moun-  front  and  leaves  his  own  bases  of  supply,  weakens ; 

tain  covering  the  town  of  Valjevo  which  they  held,  he  is  thrust  back  and  again  contained.     And  this 

and  they  had  occupied  all  the  northern  slopes  of  further  means  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  French 

Rudnik  also.     They  held  a  line,  therefore,  corxe-  and  English  in  the  West  to  see  that  the  supply  of 

spending  to  the  line  of  crosses  upon  the  sketch  their  Allies  in  the  wild  countries  of  the  East  shall 

on  the  preceding  page.  be  maintained.     For  if  they  have  the  men,  we  have 

They  were  at  their  furthest  point  of  advance  the  machinery ;  and  between  us  is  a  poison :  Prus- 

by  December  2,  and  the  continuous  southward  re-  sia— with  her  less  poisonous  train. 


tirement  of  the  Servians  up  into  the  hills,  coupled 
with  their  admitted  difficulties  in  supply,  had  led 
most  critics  of  the  situation  to  suppose  that  the 
Austrian  invasion  would  continue  uninterrupted, 
and  that  the  Servians  would  fall  back  for  many 
days  or  even  weeks  to  come.  Indeed,  this  was  the 
front  which  was  perhaps  most  anxiously  watched, 
of  all  the  places  through  which  the  Germanic 
Allies  were  trying  to  break  the  ring  which  sur- 


P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  the  news  re- 
ceived proves  that  the  Servian  success  has  been 
even  greater  than  was  expected.  A  telegram 
came  through  (published  in  London  upon  Monday 
evening,  confirmed  upon  Tuesday  morning)  that 
Belgrade  had  been  reoccupied  by  the  Servians. 
But  more  than  this,  the  Drina  has  been  recrossed 
to  the  west,  and  what  with  the  Servian  and  Monte- 
negrin advance,  combined  forces  were  present  last 


rounds  them.       Not  that  Austria  and  Germany     Saturday  invading  Bosnia,  and  with  tlieir  cavalry 
would  here  have  found  a  true  issue,  or  by  a  success     already  within  ten  miles  of  Serajevo.      That  is, 

withm  ten  miles  of  the  Bosnian  capital,  in  which 


in  Servia  would  have  appreciably  relieved  the  Rus- 
sian pressure  which  menaces  Silesia.  But  that  an 
established  domination  over  the  Balkan  world 
would  have  affected  every  relation  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  and  v/ould  have  freed  to  a  great 
extent  the  economic  pressure  upon  that  sector  of 
"  the  siege  of  the  Germanics."  It  would  have  had 
its  reflex  upon  Italy  perhaps,  quite  certainly  upon 

Bulgaria,  and  almost  as  certainly  upon  Roumania.     „ _..„  „„_. .,  ^  ^. „„„  ^^„„ 

But  when  the  Austrians  had  thus  reached  and     tria  was  operating  in  tliis  field,  and,  apart  from 
occupied  the  northern  slopes  of  the  ridge,  C-C     the  accession  of  supplies  to  Servia,  we  can  estimate 
(and  had  even  turned  the  western  end  of  it  by  their     the  factor  of  numbers  more  accurately  than  we 
occupation  of  Uzice),    the  question  of  supply  ap-     could  at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 
peared  xn  another  form.    The  Austrians,  who  had  It  seems  that   seven  complete    Army    Corps 


all  the  hatred  upon  one  side,  oppression  on  the 
other,  which  lit  this  war  were  concentrated  for 
years. 

At  the  same  time  information  has  come 
through  which  makes  us  understand  both  the  mate- 
rial nature  and  the  moral  importance  of  the  Aus- 
trian reverse.  We  now  have  a  fairly  good  estimate 
of  the  fifjures  before  us.     We  know  Vv'ith  what  Aus- 
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■were  detached  (presumably  by  advice  from 
Berlin)  from  the  Austro-Hunganan  forces  on  to 
the  southern  front — the  Servian  front.  They  had 
fully  occupied  the  easy  country  of  the  north  during 
the  first  third  of  November.  Counting  independent 
cavalry  divisions  (which  seem  to  have  been  present 
with  the  Austrians  over  and  above  the  seven  Army 
Corps  mentioned),  and  certain  troops  acting  in 
the  Lower  Morava  valley,  we  now  know  that  over 
300,000  men  were  prepared  to  advance  against  the 
retreating  Servians  before  the  middle  of 
November. 

The  Servian  retirement  into  the  hills  and  on 
to  the  crest  of  the  watershed  between  the  open 
country  and  the  Western  Morava  was,  we  hear, 
complete  by  November  16th.  At  this  point,  it 
seems,  the  Austrians  allowed  an  inexplicable  in- 
terval of  delay,  due  perhaps  to  their  difficulty  in 
getting  sufficient  artillery  ammunition  up  into  the 
hills,  or  perhaps — as  is  conceivable — to  sickness. 
The  Servian  counter-offensive  seems,  according  to 
these  more  detailed  later  messages,  to  have  first 
taken  place,  perhaps  late  in  the  day,  on  Thursday, 
December  3rd. 

To  appreciate  the  country  over  which  that 
counter-offensive  developed  the  above  sketch  may 
be  of  value. 

The  Maljen  and  Rudnik  ridges  running  east 
and  west,  and  having  crests  averaging  about 
3,000ft.  in  height  above  the  sea  (but  rising  in  one 
place  to  4,500),  sink  in  the  pass  south  of  Valjevo 
at  A,  and  in  the  pass  leading  to  Cucak,  ten  miles 
to  the  east  at  B,  to  not  more  than  2,000ft. 

The  Austrian  attempt  was  to  force  these  two 
passes. 

It  was  upon  the  northern  slopes  which  lead 
from  the  ridges  Maljen  and  Rudnik  down  to  the 


Kolubara  valley  that  the  Servian  offensive  de- 
-  veloped.  By  December  5th  it  was  complete ;  and 
■  the  remainaer  of  the  week  was  occupied  in  the 

•  clearing  of  the  Enemy  out  of  every  part  of  Servian 
soil,  with  the  exception  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shabatz  on  the  northern  frontier. 
But  it  seems  from  messages  later  received,  which 
I  have  just  alluded  to,  that  this  triumph  of  the 
Servian  Army  was  not  only  due  to  an  accession  of 
supply,  but  also  to  the  withdrawal  of  certain  of  the 
Austrian  forces,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Servian  Army  was  no  longer  sufficiently  strong  to 
take  the  counter-offensive.  Numbers,  therefore, 
as  well  as  supply  were  concerned.  It  is  even  said 
that  as  many  as  Three  Austrian  army  corps  were 
withdrawn  from  this  front,  the  task  of  advancing 

•  upon  Nish  (only  a  hundred  miles  away)  being  left 
to  the  remaining  Fou?',  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
new  Austrian  reinforcements  which  have  re- 
covered the  Dukla  Pass  and  are  operating  in  con- 
junction with  the  Germans  in  Western  Galicia 
were  those  then  withdrawn  from  this  Servian 
front. 

If  this  be  so  (and  it  is  not  susceptible  of  posi- 
tive proof,  it  is  only  an  inference)  the  instance  is 
exceedingly  illiuninating,  and  is  typical  of  all  that 
is  going  on  upon  this  eastern  front.  The  enemy  is 
perpetually  withdrawing  men  from  one  place 
where  he  hopes  to  establish  a  supremacy  to  another 
where  he  is  for  the  moment  threatened,  and  the 
mass  of  the  operations  exactly  resembles  that  siege 
work,  that  defence  of  a  beleaguered  fortress,  with 
its  sudden  ineffectual  sorties,  of  which  I  shall 
make  more  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

At  any  rate,  this  Servian  business  (especially 

in  the  light  of  the  later  telegrams  that  have  come 

.  through  on  Tuesday — the  day  upon  which  the  la§t 
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of  these  notes  are  written)  is  as  complete  a  local 
success  as  has  been  achieved  upon  either  front  for 
nearly  two  months. 

Its  moral  effect  upon  the  dual  Monarchy,  but 
especially  upon  the  Hungarians,  will  be  greater 
than  the  material  results,  considerable  as  these 
are.  It  is  Hungary's  treatment  of  the  Slavs,  and 
the  Hungarian  claim  to  keep  subject  the  Mag- 
yars' hostile  and  alien  populations  which  was  the 
particular  cause  of  this  great  war.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  eastern  population  of  Austria  proper 
and  the  Tyrol  as  the  Hungarian  attitude  which 
thus  exasperated  a  dismembered  and  partly  oji- 
pressed  Servian  nation.  And  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  Servians,  after  a  widely  advertised  andAvell- 
prepared  effort  to  fuiish  on  that  frontier  once  for 
all,  will  have  the  deepest  consequences  in  shaking 
the  Hungarian  position  in  this  war. 

Of  all  this  I  can  speak  at  greater  length  next 
week,  when  I  propose  to  examine  the  probable 
moral  of  the  enemy,  both  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian,  civilian  as  well  as  military,  so  far  as 
our  imperfect  present  evidence  allows  us  to  ex- 
amine it.  But  this  week  we  shall  do  well  to  dilute 
the  effect  of  the  Servian  success  by  considering  the 
very  much  larger  campaign  in  Poland:  which, 
•while  successful  as  a  defensive  in  front  of  Warsaw 
in  the  north,  is  for  the  moment  less  successful  as 
an  offensive  in  front  of  Cracow  in  the  south. 


the  northern  Russian  Army,  fighting  along  a  front 
such  as  N  and  hampered  by  the  destruction  of  their 
railway,  west  of  the  Vistula,  during  the  German 
invasion,  are  absolutely  dependent  for  reinforce- 
ment and  supply  upon,  the  depots  of  Warsaw,  the 
great  bridge  at  Warsaw  and  the  lines  of  railway 
that  converge  upon  Warsaw  from  the  interior. 

If  the  enemy  can  get  Warsaw,  they  cut  the 
communications  of  the  northern  army,  and  they  so 
threaten  the  position  of  the  main  Russian  Army  in 
the  south  that  is  fighting  to  invest  and  to  pass 
Cracow,  as  to  compel  its  weakening  itself  by  send- 
ing men  north,  and  also  as  to  compel  its  retirement 
eastward  and  the  indefinite  abandonment  of  the 
threat  it  proposes  to  Silesia.  The  rival  armies  are 
at  the  moment  of  writing  roughly  in  this  position, 


Tq  Armies  in  East  Pra&$ia. 


TStka 

RussiAn 

*Armics 

N 


where  S  is  Silesia,  C  is  Cracow,  W  Warsaw. 
VVVVV  the  Vistula,  and  the  dotted  line  the  Rus- 
sian frontier. 

It  is  -evident  that  if  the  Germans  could  estab- 
lish such  a  position  as  this 


THE    CAMPAIGN     IN    POLAND. 
I.— THE    BATTLE    FOR    WARSAW. 

IT  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  article 
of  last  week  and  previous  articles  why  the 
Germans  began  four  weeks  a"o  their  great 
attempt  at  North  Poland,  which  may  pro- 
perly be  called  "  The  Battle  for  Warsaw." 
It  might  even  be  called  the  Second  battle  for 
Warsaw,  because  the  enemy  had  already  made  his 
great  first  move  upon    that   key-point "  (and    had 
failed  to  carry  it)  in  the  middle  of  October. 

We  have  seen  why  Warsaw  was  the  objective 
of  all  this  movement  in  the  north.  It  was  because 
Warsaw  (apart  from  its  political  importance)  con- 
centrates upon  itself  and  upon  its  bridge  no  less 
than  four  converging  lines  of  railway,  all  intact, 
provided  with  cross  railways  relieving  the  pressure 
upon  any  one  line,  and  capable  of  brino-ing  re- 
inforcements from  north,  north-east,  east,  and 
south-east  to  the  battlefields  beyond  and  west  of 

It)^'a"sk%pl'I Wn^''"  the  liberty  of  reproducing  the  Russian  armies  in  front  of  Cracow  (C)  would 
z^l£aJ^?tt  n^inf  ^f  •  .r  ^^•'■'^  ^^^^'  ""^^"^^  ^^  compelled  to  reinforce  the  defeated  and  retreat- 
zirustrate.  this  point.    It  is  therein  apparent  that    ing  Russian  Army  which  was  retiring  from  War^ 
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saw  (W),  and  would  further  have  to  make  off  east- 
ward in  the  direction  (D).  The  threat  upon 
Silesia  (S)  would  cease,  and  the  whole  object  of 
the  German  campaign  upon  the  eastern  front 
would  be  achieved. 

Now,  the  interest  of  this  second  battle  for 
Warsaw  is  that  the  German  plan  has  failed. 

Vigorous  as  has  been  the  German  attack,  suc- 
cessful as  it  has  been  in  pushing  back  the  Eussian 
left  and  in  re-occupying  Lodz,  expensive  as  it  has 
been  to  the  whole  of  the  German  plan  of  campaign 
from  the  fact. that  it  has  compelled  Germany  to 
withdraw  at  least  five  army  corps  from  the  west, 
Warsaw  remains  secure  and  the  German  objective 
is  not  only  not  reached,  but  not  approached.  The 
German  armies  are  no  nearer  the  taking  of  War- 
saw than  they  were  between  November  20  and  27. 
Their  attempt  to  reach  that  key-point  by  the  great 
original  attack  between  the  Warta  and  the  Vistula: 
a  month  ago  had  failed  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  scored  the  local  success  (strategically  value- 
less)  of  entering  and  occupying  Lodz. 

Depending  upon  their  system  of  railways 
directly  organised  for  such  a  war,  railways  run- 
ning immediately  behind  and  parallel  to  the  Rus- 
sian frontier,  the  German  commanders  attempted, 
after  the  failure  of  this  first  direct  attack,  a  new 
movement  in  their  unceasing  effort  to  occupy  the 
nodal  point  of  Warsaw. 

The  first  great  movement — that  from  between 
the  Warta  and  the  Vistula — was  at  a  stand- 
still. It  had  reached  the  situation  expressed 
in  thij  following  sketch.    From  Ilovo  at  I  to    in 
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front  of  Petrokov  at  P  the  German  Army  faced  the 
Russian,  without  being  able  to  make  any  further 
impression.  Reinforcements  had  reached  the 
latter,  it  had  entrenched  itself,  and  upon  the  all- 
important  right  wing  at  I  (which  was  the  defence 
of  Warsaw),  the  Vistula  solved  what  was  for  the 
Russians — with  the  ruined  railways  behind  them 
— their  chief  difficulty:  the  difficulty  of  supply. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  German  com- 
manders projected  a  novel  advance  from  the  north. 
Of  the  four  main  lines  of  railways  feeding 
Warsaw  the  most  important  one  to  the  supply  of 
the  Russian  northern  army  is  that  marked  upon 
the  sketch  A  A.  To  get  upon  this  line  of  commu- 
nication and  to  cut  it  is  to  be  in  the  rear  of  War- 


saw and  to  compel  the  complete  retirement  of  the 
Russian  line  IP  beyond  the  Vistula,  to  some  such 
position  as  KQ.  The  new  German  forces,  there- 
fore, working  along  the  railway  from  East  Prussia 
to  Warsaw  (the  northern  railway  marked  BB  upon 
my  sketch)  advanced  rapidly  southward  with  the 
object  of  striking  at  this  line  AA.  Once  past  the 
frontier  town  of  Mlawa,  they  proposed  to  cut 
across  the  remaining  fifty  miles  and  to  cut  AA 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  DD. 

It  must  here  be  remarked  that  this  new  turning 
movement,  in  spite  of  its  importance,  did  not  in- 
volve great  numbers.  The  whole  German  force  here 
on  the  north,  where  it  came  into  contact  with  the 
Russian  defence,  did  not  cover  the  front  for  more 
than  sixteen  miles.  It  extended  from  the  town  of 
Prasnych  to  the  town  of  Liechanow,  which  are 
united  by  a  tolerable  high  road,  though  by  no  line 
of  railway  (Pr  and  L  on  the  sketch). 

Small,  however,  as  was  the  force  engaged,  the 
effect  of  its  success,  had  that  success  been 
achieved,  would  have  been  very  great.  If  with 
seven  men  you  are  trying  to  turn  five,  your  march- 
ing wing  which  is  turning  the  five  may  consist  only 
of  two  men,  and  if  it  succeeds  it  has  decided  the 
fate  of  all  the  twelve. 

These  comparatively  small  forces,  therefore, 
which  met  this  week  upon  the  front  L-Pr,  had 
each  a  very  important  task  assigned  to  them. 

If  the  Germans  should  defeat  the  Russians 
badly,  the  advance  upon  the  main  communications 
of  the  Russian  Army,  the  railway  system  AA, 
would  be  undertaken,  and  four  days  would  ucc  it 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

If,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  defend- 
ing force  should  no  more  than  merely  contain  or 
hold  up  the  German  advance  here,  the  communi- 
cations Avould  be  safe  and  the  position  of  Warsaw 
intact. 

What  happened  was  more  than  a  containment 
of  the  Germans.  The  Russians  in  this  region  actu- 
ally threw  back  the  enemy :  if  not  to  the  frontier,  at 
any  rate  beyond  Mlawa ;  and  this  last  of  the  many 
German  attempts  to  seize  the  great  depot  and 
bridge  over  the  Vistula  and  the  nodal  point  of  all 
the  northern  Russian  communications,  Warsaw, 
failed,  as  every  such  attempt  in  the  past  had  failed. 

The  second  battle  of  Warsaw  may  continue  in 
some  other  form,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  where 
Germany  is  going  to  get  more  men  for  any  new 
surprise.  She  is  already  compelled  to  strengthen 
her  forces  in  South  Poland,  for  that  series  of 
actions  to  which  I  shall  next  turn.  She  has 
already  depleted  her  line  in  the  west  to  the  very 
margin  of  safety.  Indeed,  that  depletion  has  per- 
mitted the  Allies  in  the  west  to  resume  something 
of  an  offensive,  and  in  several  places  to  being  an 
advance,  which,  though  covering  as  yet  but  very 
little  ground,  reverses  the  order  of  the  last  few 
weeks. 

But  whether  Germany  finds  the  men  to 
initiate  a  new  phase  in  this  second  battle  for  War- 
saw or  not,  we  may  take  it  that  up  to  the  present 
moment  the  results  of  that  battle  are  for  her  a; 
defeat.  She  had  one  clear  objective :  the  town  of 
Warsaw,  its  knot  of  railways  and  its  bridge.  In 
attempting  to  reach  that  objective  she  has  been 
blocked  and  beaten  back,  and  her  effort  has  failed. 

At  what  loss  in  Germans  the  second  battle  for 
Warsaw  must  have  failed  we  can  only  guess ;  per- 
haps 150,000  since  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
But  more  important  even  than  that  .wastage  is  the 
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slrategic  failure.  For  failure  it  is,  and  not  only  is 
Warsaw  still  safe,  but  the  main  Russian  effort 
against  Cracow  in  the  south,  though  heavily  met 
by  new  Austrian  formations  and  by  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  German  reinforcements  from  Western 
Galicia,  is  not  yet  settled. 

What  the  fortunes  of  that  main  Russian  move- 
ment in  South  Poland  against  Cracow,  and  there- 
fore of  the  threat  to  Silesia,  may  be,  I  will  next 
turn  to. 

IL— THE    BATTLE    FOR    CRACOW. 

Before  discussing  the  details  of  th^e  battle  for 
Cracow  in  its  present  stage— that  is,  of  the  great 
effort  the  Germans  and  Austrians  are  making  to 
prevent  the  investment  and  passing  of  that  town 
by  the  Russians,  with  the  consequent  investment 
of  Silesia — we  must  first  appreciate  that  in  the  last 
week  or  ten  days  the  most  serious  effort  of  the 
whole  war  has  been  directed  against  the  Russian 
advance  upon  Cracow.  Whether  new  formations 
have  come  up,  as  is  probable,  both  to  the  Austrian 
and  to  the  German  Army,  or  whether  certam 
forces  have  been  drawn  from  Central  Poland, 
whether  it  has  even  been  risked  to  take  yet  further 
men  from  the  v/est,  we  do  not  know.  But  we  do 
know  by  the  results  that  the  effort  of  the  enemy 
to  hold  back  the  Russians  from  Western  Galicia 
is  a  very  serious  one  indeed,  and  how  serious  the 
accompanying  plan  will  prove. 

When  the  first  Russian  Invasion,  that  of 
September,  was  approaching  Cracow,  the  nearest 
point  which  it  reached  in  its  advance  upon  that 
town  was  the  railway  junction  of  Tarnow,  four  days' 
march  away  at  least. 


Then  came  the  great  German  counter-offensive, 
which  threw  the  Russians  right  back  another  three 
weeks'  march,  and  which  only  failed  when  it  had 
reached  the  river  San.  Upon  the  Russians  re- 
advancing  Galicia  was  much  further  invaded,  and 
it  looked,  less  than  a  fortnight  ago,  as  though  the 
investment  of  Cracow  might  begin  at  any  moment. 
The  foremost  detached  bodies  of  Russian  cavalry 
had  already  reached  Wielicza,  and  the  mass  of  the 
army  was  following. 

But  at  this  moment  the  Germans  and  Austrians 
took  the  counter-offensive  in  the  following  fashion  : — • 

(1)  They  began  pushing  forces  up  through 
the  foot-liLUs  of  the  Carpathians,  over  the  con- 
fused foot-hills,  the  low  heights  of  all  that  belt 
which  I  have  marked  by  stippled  dots ;  and 
even  pushed  some  of  their  bodies  Into  the 
mountams.  The  advance  was  In  general  along 
the  arrows  BB.  They  thus  pressed  back  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Russians  from  some  such 
line  as  RS  to  some  such  line  as  RT.  New 
Sandec  was  occupied  four  or  five  days  ago  (If 
we  may  trust  the  German  official  communique), 
and  It  Is  evident  that  so  far  as  this  movement 
continues  to  be  successful,  the  pressure  upon 
Cracow  and  upon  Industrial  Silesia  behind  it 
is  relaxed. 

(2)  But  this  Is  not  the  whole  of  what  the 
enemy  has  done  this  week,  for  (probably  im- 
prudently and  with  the  result  of  defeat  in 
Servia)  he  has  also  brought  up  Austrian 
reinforcements  along  the  line  of  the  arrow  CC, 
he  has  retaken  the  Dukla  pass,  and  has  appeared 
in  short  upon  the  northern  slope  of  the  Car- 
pathian mountains. 
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This  is  important.  The  Russians  being  in 
possession  of  the  Dukla  Pass  were  threatening  the 
plains  of  Hungary  with  the  pohtical  and  economic 
consequences  which  we  saw  in  a  former  article,  and 
having  turned  the  Carpathians  by  possession  of  this 
pass  the  other  passes  further  to  the  east  were  also 
falling  into  their  hands.  Now,  with  the  Dukla 
Pass  m  the  hands  of  the  enemy  our  Allies  will  have 
to  abandon  the  passes  to  the  east  also,  and  assuming 
the  position  is  reversed  the  threat  to  the  Hun- 
garian plain  disappears.  True,  the  political  effect 
of  that  threat  is  much  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  Servian  victory,  at  the  expense  of  which  the 
security  of  the  north  was  purchased.  Still,  so  far 
as  the  local  problem  is  concerned  we  have  here  an 
important  retirement  of  the  Russians. 

THE    DUKLA    PASS. 

It  is  worth  the  reader's  while  at  this  stage  to 
interest  himself  in  the  details  of  this  famous  passage 
over  the  Carpathians.  I  have  already  alluded  in 
general  terms  to  its  position  and  value.  It  lies 
exactly  in  the  "waist"  of  the  Carpathian  system, 
between  the  high  and  very  difficult  ground  of  the 
Tatra  in  the  north-west  and  the  high  heavily- 
wooded  and  almost  equally  difficult  ground  of  Tran- 
sylvania in  the  south-east.  It  has  been  for  centuries 
a  passage  for  armies,  being  to  the  Carpathians  what 
Roncesvalles  is  to  the  Pyrenees  or  the  Brenner  pass 
to  the  Alps,  or  the  Khyber  to  the  North-west 
frontier. 

But  the  Dukla  pass  is  more  remai-kable  than 
any  of  these,  in  that  the  gap  by  which  it  traverses 
a  formidable  range  of  mountains  is  at  once  low, 
broad  and  short.  There  are  no  gorges.  The  height 
of  the  summit  over  the  neighbouring  inhabited 
cultivated  land  is  a  paltry  500  feet,  its  total  height 
above  the  sea  even  is  only  just  over  1,500,  and  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  towns,  or  rather  large 
villages,  that  guard  its  either  entrance  is  but  an 
easy  day's  march  along  an  excellent  road.  From 
Dukla  upon  the  north,  itself  four  miles  on  in 
the  flat  country,  it  is  but  16  miles  or  so  to 
Ledomervagasa  to  the  south,  and  there  are  three  or 
four  hamlets  in  between.  The  actual  distance  from 
the  last  northern  flat  to  the  first  southern  one  is 
much  less,  it  is  barely  more  than  10  miles,  and  the 
slope  is  everywhere  even  and  gentle. 

The  neighbouring  summits,  well  removed  from 
the  broad  saddle,  do  not  dominate  it  by  more  than 
another  five  or  six  hundred  feet,  and  in  general  the 
whole  system  is  an  exception  to  almost  all  that  we 
find  of  the  same  soi't  in  the  passages  of  other  moun- 
tain ranges  throughout  Europe,  so  extraordinarily 
low,  facile,  and  wide  is  the  gap. 

Why  no  railway  has  ever  been  traced  through 
such  an  opportunity  for  a  traverse  I  do  not  know, 
but  at  any  rate,  whoever  holds  the  Dukla  Pass  is 
the  master  of  the  Carpathians  as  a  whole,  and  has 
as  effectually  possessed  himself  of  the  four  or  five 
more  difficult  passes  over  which  the  railways  run  as 
though  he  had  taken  these  with  columns  of  troops. 
For  a  northern  invader  holding  the  southern  issue 
of  the  Dukla  Pass,  or  a  southerly  invader  holding 
the  northern  one,  has  turned  all  neighbouring  passes 
over  the  chain. 

This  pass  is  now,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians,  and  according  to  tlie  official  com- 
muniquds  of  both  parties  considerable  Austro-Hun- 
garian  forces  are  pouring  down  its  northern  slope  on 
to  Galicia.  It  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  the 
sketch   opposite,    where   the   position   of  Dukla   is 
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shown  in  relation  to  Cracow  and  Galicia  as  a  whole,  of 
what  importance  is  this  movement,  for  if  the  enemy 
can  bring  really  formidable  forces  across  the  Dukla 
Pass  the  whole  Russian  position  is  turned. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  enemy's 
power  to  do  this  is  limited.  The  problem  of  numbers 
must  already  be  pressing  him  more  than  it  is  press- 
ing our  Ally.  Though  the  Russian  front  has  been 
pushed  back  fi-om  the  line  of  the  river  Raba  to  the 
line  of  the  river  Domajec  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  retirement  has  been  that  of  the  main  body.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  retirement  only  concerns,  so 
far,  advance  bodies  falling  back  before  the  consider- 
able concentration  of  the  enemy  up  to,  and  occupa- 
tion of,  Sandec ;  for  the  full  result  of  the  whole 
movement  we  must  wait  until  we  see  in  what  strength 
the  Russians  will  meet  it,  when  the  whole  of  the 
body  they  have  free  in  Galicia  can  be  brought  up  to 
this  front — with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the 
numbers  required  to  contain  the  isolated  Austrian 
garrison  at  Przemysl. 

THE     WESTERN    FRONT. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  most  important  of  the 
operations — those  upon  the  eastern  front.  With 
regard  to  those  upon  the  western  front  there  is  this 
week,  as  for  so  many  weeks  past,  but  little  to  say, 
because'the  action  here  is  essentially  one  of  contain- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Allies. 

But  this  type  of  warfare  has  a  certain  character 
which  was  touched  upon  last  week,  and  which  it 
may  not  be  impertinent  to  discuss  somewhat  further 
now. 

The  concentration  of  two  forces  heavily  en- 
trenched, and  each  with  further  parallel  trenches 
behind  its  positions  upon  which  retirement  can  be 
effected,  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  deadlock.  Nor  does  it 
seem  of  material  consequence  when  we  hear  that  an 
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julvance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  bad  been  made  here 
or  there,  or  that  on  such  and  such  a  section  of  the 
front  certaui  batteries  have  been  silenced.  But  the 
metaphor  which  best  explains  the  value  of  such 
detailetl  work  is  a  metaphor  drawn  from  wrestling. 
You  will  see  two  men  upon  the  ground,  one  of  whom 
has  hitherto  touched  with  one  shoulder  only.  His 
opponent  is  trying  to  make  him  touch  with  both 
shoulders.  When  he  does  so  the  match  is  at  an 
end.  Now  in  the  progress  of  such  a  struggle  you 
note  a  number  of  very  small  movements  met  by 
very  small  counter  movements,  each  absorbing  a 
great  deal  of  energy.  The  whole  strength  and 
endurance  of  either  wrestler  is  put  into  these  slight 
successes  and  repulses.  If  we  were  to  say  to  the 
wrestler  who  is  upon  the  point  of  success  "It  is 
futile  to  put  such  an  enormous  effort  into  movements 
so  slight "  our  advice  would  be  manifestly  ridiculous. 
These  slight  efforts  have  a  cumulative  effect,  not  in 
the  way  of  adding  numerically  the  one  to  the  other, 
not  that  the  victor  gains  first  one  inch  and  then  a 
second  inch  and  then  a  third  inch,  but  that,  after 
the  prolonged  strain  of  these  tiny  movements  but 
hifjhly  concentrated  strains,  you  get  the  collapse  of 
the  beaten  party. 

So  it  is  with  trench  work,  or  at  least  so  it  has 
been  in  the  past  and  so  presmnably  it  will  be  to-day. 
There  comes  a  moment  when  the  curve  of  success 
from  being  so  flat  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible 
suddenly  steepens  ;  when  the  heavy  artillery  of  the 
one  side  having  first  resisted  with  difficulty,  then 
established  a  slight  superiority,  suddenly  begins  to 
do  almost  what  it  wills  with  the  works  and  emplace- 
ments of  the  other.  Above  all  there  comes  a  moment 
when  that  side  which  has  exhausted  itself  by  futile 
and  ill-judged  attacks  no  longer  has  the  strength  to 
hold  its  line.     And  that  moment  is  a  sudden  one. 

You  can  hold  a  line  of  trenches  say  100  miles 
long  with  so  many  men — X.  We  will  not  dogmatise 
upon  how  much  "  X "  is  in  the  particular  case  of  a 
particular  campaign.  The  British  managed  to 
hold  in  front  of  Ypres  trenches  nearly  four 
times  as  long  as  the  text  books  allowed  them. 
Call  the  nurnber  which  will  clearly  hold  a  hundred 
miles  of  trenches  X,  take  away  from  X  so  many 
men,  say  50,000,  leave  only  X  minus  M  and  you 
can  just  barely  hold  your  trenches.  After  that 
minimum  take  away  a  comparatively  small  number, 
say  only  another  30,000,  and  the  line  breaks.  X 
could  hold  on  for  ever.  X  minus  M  can  just  hold 
on.     X  minus  M  minus  N  cannot  hold  on  at  all. 

That  is  how  trench  work  comes  to  an  end  and 
a  decision  in  it  is  reached.  It  is  a  conflict  of  that 
type  in  which  the  descent  of  one  party  and  the 
ascent  of  the  other  is  not  gradual  throughout,  but 
is  in  the  first  phase  almost  imperceptible  and  quite 
suddenly,  in  the  last  phase,  abrupt.  You  have  the 
same  phenomenon  in  the  breaking  of  certain  brittle 
substances.  Up  to  a  certain  point  they  do  not 
yield  at  all,  or  hai'dly  at  all,  you  add  the  least 
fraction  of  pressure  and  they  break  right  across. 

Now  the  whole  of  the  containment  in  the  west 
and  of  the  active  work  in  the  east  is  based  upon  a 
knowledge  of  this.  The  Germanic  Allies  are  sur- 
rounded._  They  are,  as  I  shall  insist  in  the  summary 
with  which  I  shall  conclude  these  notes,  "  besieged," 
and  nowhere  is  the  character  of  the  siege  more 
evident  than  in  the  western  fiekl.  It  is  the  story  of 
every  siege  that  has  ever  laid  from  the  beginning  of 
the  history  of  war  that  you  have  first  the  brisk 
throwing  back  of  the  enemy  into  his  circumvallation 
— a  phase  full  of  incident  and  movement ;  then  the 
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long,  dreary,  monotonous  business  in  which  no  end 
seems  to  be  approached,  and  in  which  there  is  no 
movement  but  the  sap  and  mine,  or  even  the 
deadness  of  a  mere  blockade.  But  at  last,  in  a 
flash,  comes  the  third  phase,  which  is  one  of  three 
decisive  tlmigs  :  either  (a)  the  siege  is  raised  by  the 
approach  of  a  relieving  army  ;  (b)  (very  much 
rarer)  the  besieged  garrison  cuts  its  way  out ;  or  (c) 
it  surrenders,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  does 
surrender. 

Now  where  is  the  "relieving  army"?  What 
sign  is  there  of  its  appear^ice  ?  And  what  are  all 
these  violent  efforts,  east  and  west,  by  sea  as  by 
land,  but  attempts  of  the  besieged  to  cut  their  way 
out  ? 

THE     SIEGE    OF    AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
AND   GERMANY. 

AM  here  taking  the  liberty,  as  I  have  said,  of 
borrowing  an  expression  used  more  than  once 
in  other  journals  by  Colonel  Maude  in  the 
numerous  illuminating  ai'ticles  he  has  written 
upon  this  war  :  the  phrase  "  The  Siege 
of  Germany." 

It  is  only  a  metaphor,  and  subject  therefore  to  all 
the  disabilities  of  a  metaphor,  but  it  is,  I  think,  the 
best  metaphor  one  can  discover  lor  the  condition  into 
which  she  has  now  fallen,  and  I  must  acknowledge 
so  valuable  an  epigram  with  gratitude. 

For  that  is,  if  we  consider  the  matter  as  a  whole, 
exactly  what  best  describes  the  present  position  of 
the  Germanic  Allies ;  Austria-Hungary  and  the 
German  Empire  having  set  out  upon  a  campaign 
against  enemies  threatening  them  upon  two  fronts, 
and  being  in  a  position  at  the  outset  of  hostilities  to 
conquer  with  apparent  certitude  upon  one  front,  to 
to  return  and,  if  not  to  conquer,  at  least  to  establish 
an  invincible  resistance  upon  the  other,  have  seen  that 
first  plan  of  theirs  fail  altogether.  Upon  the  v/est 
front  where  the  troops  employed  were  almost  entirely 
German  the  initiative  was  lost  in  the  first  week  of 
September.  The  attack  was  pinned  and  contained. 
Pinned  and  contained  it  has  remained  from  that  day 
to  this.'  While  upon  the  east  a  whole  series  of 
operations  has  resulted,  whether  the  Hussians  were 
advancing  or  retreating,  in  a  similar  pennanent, 
though  more  fluctuating,  penning  in  of  the  Germans 
and  their  Allies  by  their  enemies. 

The  whole  problem,  therefoi-e,  every  analysis  of 
its  character  and  every  estimate  of  its  probable 
chances,  is  the  problem  of  a  great  siege.  It  is  the 
problem  of  an  army  which,  having  begun  by  a 
crushing  advance  upon  one  front  and  a  successful 
defence  upon  the  other,  finds  itself  reduced  to  one 
area  from  which  it  cannot  advance,  and  ivilhin 
which  it  is  itself  contained.  That  is  the  full 
definition  of  a  siege. 

But  before  we  proceed  with  that  metaphor  let 
us  consider  two  or  three  points  about  all  sieges 
which  may  sober  our  estimate. 

In  the  first  place  a  siege  is  not  an  absolute 
condition.  It  is  only  more  or  less  strong,  more  or 
less  perfect.  That  is,  the  besieged  party  is  never 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  outer  world — there  is 
always  some  minimum  of  leakage  if  it  is  only  the 
occasional  arrival  of  a  message,  or  the  occasional 
passage  of  a  signal.  And  the  degree  to  Avhich  the 
isolation  of  a  besieged  garrison  is  carried  differs 
greatly  in  different  instances.  A  force  may  be 
truly  besieged  although  it  has  avenues  of  supply 
still  open.  For  the  test  of  a  state  of  siege  is  not 
the  opportunity  of  supply,  but  the  opportunity  for 
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retreat,  or  rather  the  opportunities  for  free 
manoeuvre.  A  force  is  truly  besieged  when  it  has 
lost  this  opportunity  for  free  manceuvi-e,  although 
it  may  yet  retain  certain  opportunities  for  free 
supply. 

Now,  looked  at  in  this  light  the  "  Siege  of  the 
Germanies "  is  imperfect  to  the  extent  in  which 
supply  can  still  reach  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  important 
for  us  to  estimate  the  extent  of  this  imperfection. 

It  has  already  upon  various  occasions  been 
attempted  in  these  notes  to  estimate  the  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian  limits  in  numbers,  and  the 
question  of  their  supply  in  food  and  in  material, 
and  we  have  arrived  at  a  general  conclusion  that  a 
scai-city  in  petrol  was  already  felt,  a  great  scarcity 
in  indiarubber,  some  scarcity  in  the  supply  of 
horses ;  while  with  regard  to  necessary  metals  we 
had  to  hold  our  judgment  in  reserve,  and  in  regard 
to  food  to  conclude  that  a  sufficient  supply  was 
present. 

We  are  able  now  to  supplement  these  estimates 
and  to  develop  our  conclusions  somewhat  further  in 
the  light  of  more  recent  news. 

The  Germanic  Allies  have  three  broad  sectors  in 
the  jjerimeter  of  siege  work  around  them  which  are 
technically  neutral,  and  through  which  supplies  can 
in  theory  reach  them. 

These  three  sectors  are  : — 

(1)  First  of  all  the  very  long  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  all  up  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  to  that  of  the  Niemen. 

(2)  Next,  the  Swiss  and  Italian  frontier,  in- 
cluding the  Adriatic  coast  of  Austria-Hungary. 

(3)  And,  lastly,  the  frontier  of  Roumania, 
which  is  still  a  neutral  state. 

Goods  from  beyond  the  ocean  pass  these  three 
frontiers  with  difficulty,  and  the  Roumanian  frontier 
not  at  all ;  for  the  Allied  Fleets  prevent  the  entry 
of  any  contraband  through  the  Dardanelles  into 
the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  also  with  difficulty  that  contraband  goods 
can  pass  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  northern  sector, 
or  through  the  Mediterranean  into  the  southern 
one.  Yet  Germany  and  her  Ally  can  still  supple- 
ment their  domestic  supply  to  some  extent 
from  the  neutral  coxmtries  within  the  maritime 
blockade.  Thus  some  supply  of  metals  is  available 
from  Scandinavia,  some  supply  of  petrol  from 
Roumania,  &c.  The  real  way  of  gauging  the  extent 
of  the  distress  to  which  this  virtual  state  ot  siege 
has  reduced  the  enemy,  is  to  discover  first  the 
scarcity  in  which  he  stands  with  regard  to  certain 
material  elements  absolutely  required  for  the 
prosecution  of  a  war,  and  secondly,  the  nature  and 
the  degree  of  necessity  of  those  elements. 

Now,  here  we  remark  at  the  outset  that 
Germany  and  her  Ally  are  best  off"  in  the  primitive 
and  most  obvious  necessities  for  the  prosecution  of 
a  campaign,  and  must  be  more  and  more  anxious 
for  the  remaining  kinds  of  supply  in  proportion  as 
these  are  modern  and  connected  with  the  complexity 
and  mechanical  character  of  war  to-day.  Thus 
Germany  and  Austria  are  only  slightly  hampered  in 
the  matter  of  food,  more  in  the  matter  of  horses, 
miuch  more  in  the  matter  of  petrol,  more  still  in  the 
matter  of  indiarubber,  most  of  all  in  the  matter  of 
certain  metals  which,  until  recently,  were  not 
necessities  at  all — metals  now  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  projectiles  and  for  the  hardening  of 
steel  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons.  Of  these  the 
two  chief  examples  are,  perhaps,  copper  and 
antimony. 


It  is  well  not  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of 
an  enemy,  but  to  give  him  all  the  advantage  we  can 
in  our  estimates.  AU  we  positively  know  with 
regard  to  the  supply  of  petrol  is  that  petrol  used  for 
purposes  other  than  the  war  has  been  replaced  in 
the  civilian  work  of  Berlin  and  in  Vienna  by  other 
compounds,  that  Roumania  has  legally  forbidden  its 
export  (with  what  practical  effect  we  cannot  test),  and 
that  the  Galiclan  field  is  now  cut  off  by  the  fighting 
near  Cracow.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  for 
many  purposes  petrol  can  be  replaced  by  a  by- 
product of  coal,  and  that  the  enemy  laid  in  very 
large  supplies  indeed  of  petrol  before  the  war,  adding 
to  these  by  considerable  imports  through  neutral 
countries  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  before  the 
blockade  in  such  goods  was  strictly  (but  tardily) 
established  by  the  British  Government. 

With  regard  to  indiarubber,  we  know  that  the 
greatest  care  has  been  exercised  to  collect  every 
worn  piece  and  to  save  the  use  of  this  material, 
and  we  are  fairly  certain  that  the  imports  of  rubber 
have  all  but  ceased.  We  know  that  the  material 
is  perishable.  We  know  that  it  is  essential  to  all 
forma  of  rapid  road  conveyance,  especially  in  the 
west.  But  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
stock  carefully  husbanded  for  purposes  of  war  alone 
will  not  last  our  enemies  lor  much  more  than 
another  year. 

With  the  metals  it  is  otherwise ;  and  here  we 
have  certain  tests  that  can  be  applied,  and  that 
seem  to  tell  more  heavily  in  our  favour. 

With  regard  to  copper,  for  instance,  we  know 
that  every  particle  of  copper  available  to  Germany 
-is  already  seized  for  the  army.  All  the  copper 
obtainable  in  Belgium  has  been  looted,  and,  what  is 
extremely  significant,  even  the  plates  used  for  the 
printing  of  fane  art  work  in  Germany  itself  (what 
art !)  have  been  requisitioned  by  the  Government — 
as,  for  that  matter,  has  the  lead .  used  for  the 
printing  of  music  scores.  But  most  significant  of 
all,  perhaps,  is  the  evidence  that  Germany  is 
attempting  to  obtain  copper  at  prices  nearly  four 
times  as  great  as  those  for  which  the  metal  sells 
in  the  open,  uubesieged,  markets  of  the  world. 

With  antimony,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  necessity 
for  the  renewal  of  armament,  the  evidence  is  even 
more  striking.  It  would  seem  that  secret  efforts 
have  been  made  to  obtain  this  commodity  at  no 
less  than  £240  the  ton,  the  price  ruling  in  the  open 
unbesieged  market  at  the  same  moment  being  from 
one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  such  a  sum. 

That  the  scarcity  of  copper  is  really  being  felt 
and  of  other  necessary  metals  as  well,  particularly 
of  what  is  required  for  hardening  steel,  is  to  some 
extent  emphasised  by  a  document  which  recently 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  French  Government. 

This  document  consists  in  an  order  Avhich  is 
being  distributed  to  the  enemy's  artillery,  an  order 
quite  recent  and  one  which  fell  by  accident  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  troops.  It  is  an  order  insisting 
upon  economy  in  the  future  use  of  ammunition  for  the' 
guns.  Now  this  order  is  not  given  in  the  general 
terms  which  might  be  wisely  applied  to  any  artillery, 
however  well  supplied,  for  it  contains  two  clauses 
which  are  exceptional  and  significant.  The  first  is 
to  the  effect  that  economy  is  necessary  Iccause  the 
rale  of  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  rate  of  possible 
supply.  The  second  will  appear,  I  think,  to  the  ex- 
pert, more  significant  stUi.  It  consists  In  a  strict 
order  to  avoid"  in  future  that  method  of  fire  which 
the  French  call  "the  watering-pot,"  or  "watering." 
It  is,  if  not  an  essential  of  quick-firing  artillery,  at 
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any  rate  something  which  immensely  adds   to  its  siege,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  so  vast  a  one 

value,  and  which  most  gunners  upon  the  Continent,  as  this,  a  second  essential  point, 
and  in  particular  the  French,  regai-ded  as  inseparable  That  a  force  should  be  besieged  upon  a  large 

from  the  new  use  of  the  arm.  or  small  scale   neither  means  that  it   is  incapable 

An  area  is  plotted  out  on  the  map  within  which  of  irruption    against   its   enemies,    nor    that    such 

there   was   no   one   object  to  serve  as  target,  but  irruptions    or    "sorties"    will    not   finally   succeed, 

within  which  potential  targets  certainly  existed —  And  we  watch  those  irruptions,  outward  strokes,  of 

bodies   of  the  enemy  or  the  emplacement  of  con-  the  besieged  against  the  besiegers,  we  estimate  their 

cealed  guns.  momentum  and   their   results,,  with   the   object  of 

This  area  is  methodically  searched  with  shrapnel,  discovering  the  chances  of  the  siege  as  a  whole,  for 

Shell  is  delivered  over  it  from  left  to  right  along  its  according  to  their  success   and   vigour   it   depends 

extreme  boundary  and  then  inwards,  one  sweeping  whether  the  siege  shall  be  permanently  maintained 

line   after   another,  until    its   nearer    boundary    is  and  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  or  no.     Now 

reached.      The   whole  area    is    covered   with    the  for  three  months  the  action  of  Germany  and  her 

object  of  striking  some  one  small  portion  of  it  which  Ally  have  been  precisely  of  this  sort  upon  a  large 

neither  the  airman  nor  any  other  source  of  informa-  scale.      It   has   been   a  series   of  sorties ;    just   as 

tion  has  been  able  to  place  with  exactitude.     It  is  besieged    Paris    struck    out     at    Champigny    and 

self-evident  that  this  method  of  using  your  guns  is  Buzenval,  so  the  Grermanies  have  been  striking  out 

immensely  expensive  in  ammunition  ;  it  is  equally  time  and  again  upon  three  lines  of  counter  attack, 

self-evident  that  it  is  conclusive  for  the  object  it  They  have  had  their  great  effort  to  pierce  through 

seeks.     With  a  sufficient  sujiply  of  ammunition  and  upon  the  road  to  Calais  (which  has  hitherto  failed)  ; 

a  sufficient  confidence  in  the  replacing  of  your  worn-  they  have  in  the  East  made  under  Von  Hindenburg 

out  guns  it  will  always  be  practised.     The  recent  their  big  counter  stroke  in  Poland  (which  has  also 

order   to   the   German  artillery  of  which  I  speak  hitherto   failed) ;    and    quite   latterly,    presumably 

forbids  it  for  the  first  time  in  this  war.  under  orders  from  Berlin,  they  have  made  yet  another 

There  are  other  examples  that  could  be  quoted  sortie  upon  a  third  distant  sector  of  the  ring,  and 

of  scarcity  in  other  less  necessary  goods,  but  these  have  delivered  a  violent  outward  thrust  against  the 

should  suffice.  Servian  forces  which,  in  its  turn,  has  failed,  as  we 

Before  leaving  this  section  of  the  survey  it  is  have  seen, 
very  important  for  us  to  note  that  there  is  all  the  In  the  case  of  these  sorties  as  in  the  case  of 

difference  in  the  world  between  scarcity  and  default,  supply  we  must  not  exaggerate  things  in  our  own 

Some  necessary  metal  may  be  scarce  and  wise  pro-  favour.     The  sortie  of  a  besieged  garrison  may  be 

vision  may  order  its  husbandry  a  long  time  before  successful — although,    out  of  every   hundred   such 

the    lack    of    it    seriously   weakens    one's   enemy,  attacks  in  all  the  history  of  sieges,  perhaps  one  at 

Butchers'  meat  had  given  out  in  besieged  Paris,  for  the  most  has  been  really  successful.      A  sortie  does 

instance,  long  before  the  moment  when  the  relieving  sometimes  break  up  a  ring  of  investment,  though  in 

though  irregular   forces   gave    the    besiegers   their  the  vast  majority  of  cases  its  authors  are  satisfied  if 

critical   moment    of  anxiety   at    the    beginning    of  they  succeed  in  doing  no  more  than  throw  back  tlie 

December  in  1870,  and  Revolutionary  France, reduced  besiegers  and  prolonging  the  effort  of  the  siege. 
in  the  simple  elements  of  early  1793  to  worse  straits  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  these  sorties 

than  the  Germanic  Allies  are  now,  was  triumphant  have  as  yet  cut  a  way  through  the  ring.     Calais 

within  twelve  months.  failed,  Warsaw  failed,  and  now  the  attack  in  the 

We  must  also  remember  with  regard  to  any  Servian  direction  has  failed. 

A  FURTHER  NOTE  ON  ENEMY 

WASTAGE. 

,  There  remains  another  element  to  be  calculated,  (2)  But  even  the  lists  of  the  dead  will  be 
of  course,  in  our  estimate  of  a  siege,  and  that  is  the  imperfect.  If  a  given  list  is  made  out  to  a  par- 
human  factor,  the  numbers  of  the  garrison,  its  rate  ticular  day  there  will  always  be  further  names  to 
of  wastage,  its  moral  condition.  Of  the  numbers  of  come  in.  Therefore,  names  sent  in  up  to,  say,  the 
the  "  garrison"  on  the  German  side  there  have  been  1st  of  November  furnish  a  list  certainly  less  than 
made  several  estimates  in  these  notes  and  estimates  the  truth,  and  if  we  base  our  calculations  on  such  a 
of  its  wastage  also.  In  view  of  a  considerable  cor-  list  we  shall  certainly  prevent  exaggeration  of  our 
respondence  both  printed  in  these  columns  and  estimates.  We  are  scaling  them  against  ourselves 
received  privately,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  return  and  in  favour  of  the  enemy. 

to  the  defence  of  a  calculation  with  which  my  (3)  In  a  large  number  of  lists  covering  all  the 
readers  are  already  familiar.  That  calculation  is  in  operations  of  a  great  army  the  killed  and  wounded 
the  following  form  :—  together  will  certainly  be  at  least  ten  times  the 
(1)  Of  all  lists  of  casualties,  that  which  will  be  number  of  killed  alone.  Usually  it  is  more  than 
most  accurately  established  will  be  the  list  of  that ;  but  one  is  safe  in  taking  ten  as  one's  nniltiple. 
dead,  ior  whether  a  man  is  permanently  missing  If,  therefore,  we  scale  that  down  again  to  eight  we 
will  always  remain  doubtful  for  a  long  time,  and  the  are  certainly  well  within  the  true  figure.  In  con- 
degree  of  severity  in  a  wound  which  merits  the  in-  elusion,  then,  we  take  the  number  of  "killed  admitted 
elusion  of  the  wounded  man  in  the  casualty  list  is  by  the  enemy  up  to  a  certain  date ;  we  multiply  by 
again  at  the  discretion  of  those  who  draw  up  such  a  eight ;  we  add  a  proportion  (varying  with  different 
list.  Again  unless  individual  notification  to  families  judgments)  for  sickness  in  every  form,  and  we  arrive 
IS  to  take  the  place  (after  the  French  fashion)  of  at  a  total  which  we  may  be  fairly  certain  is  within 
public  lists,  it  IS  necessary  to  make  the  lists  of  dead  the  fuU  total  of  the  enemy's  losses. 
as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible.  They  are  far  Such  is  the  method  of  calculation  that  haa 
more  urgent  than  the  lists  of  wounded  and  missing,  been  adopted  in  these  notes,  and  it  was  based  upon  . 
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them  that  we  came  some  weeks  ago  (on  November 
7th)  to  an  estimate  that  the  German  losses  alone  were 
at  least  a  million  and  a  quarter  by  the  beginning  of 
November  and  more  likely  a  million  and  a  half, 
figures  which  sickness  in  every  form  would  by  that 
time  have  swelled  to  a  mlllioii  and  three-quarters. 
Consider  that  all  the  new  offensive  in  Poland  has 
taken  place  since  that  date,  the  normal  wastage 
of  the  less  fierce  fighting  on  the  Western  front, 
and  the  abnormal  wastage  of  the  violent  attacks 
round  Ypres  which  culminated  on  November  11th 
the    repulse    of  the    Prussian    Guards    by   the 


in 


British,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  at  this 
moment  of  writing,  the  total  German  losses,  apart 
from  Austrian,  are  over  two  million. 

Here  two  criticisms  occur  to  the  reader,  both 
of  which  have  come  to  me  from  several  source?. 
The  first  is  that  these  totals  exaggerate  the  real 
losses  because  a  certain  proportion  of  the  wounded 
and  very  nearly  all  the  sick  ultimately  return 
to  duty.  You  may  say  that  if  you  could  see 
the  lists  of  the  totals  which  the  enemy  must  count  as 
lost  to  the  front  for  the  moment — dead,  wounded  of 
every  degree,  absent  through  sickness,  prisoners, 
etc. — the  number  so  arrived  at,  would  be,  by  a 
certain  percentage,  greater  than  the  real  permanent 
losses  of  the  enemy. 

This  is  a  perfectly  sound  criticism  if  one  were 
estimating  the  total  losses  of  an  enemy  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  We  may,  pursuing  the 
general  important  rule  of  weighting  the  scales 
((■gainst  ourselves  In  these  estimates,  admit,  if  we  like, 
a  very  large  proportion  indeed  of  men  who 
may  ultimately  reappear  upon  the  field  with 
varying  degrees  of  fighting  value.  We  may,  to 
be  quite  certain  of  not  exaggerating  In  favour  of 
ourselves,  or  rather,  in  order  to  be  quite  certain 
of  exaggerating  in  favour  of  the  enemy,  put  that 
proportion  as  high  as  40  per  cent,  and  say  that  of 
the  two  million  hit,  caught  and  sick,  800,000  might, 
if  the  war  were  sufficiently  prolonged,  reappear 
somewhere  in  the  enemy's  ranks  ;  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them  even  in  the  fighting  line.  But 
the  point  to  notice  Is  that  we  are  estimating  the 
losses  at  a  given  moment. 

Suppose  the  war  to  cease  shortly  after  one's 
last  estimate  was  made  ;  then  the  whole  two  million, 
including  the  800,000  who  might  ultimately  come 
back,  would  have  to  be  struck  off  the  strength 
against  which  we  were  fighting  in  the  last  battles. 
Supposing  the  war  prolonged  until  the  whole  800,000 
could  come  back  there  would,  in  the  meanwhile, 
have  been  created  another  long  list  of  temporarily 
disabled  men,  and  the  total  deduction  to  be  made 
would  be  that  of  all  casualties  at  the  moment 
(say  six  months  hence),  minus  such  proportion 
of  the  800,000  as  could  have  been  returned  cured 
and  efficient  to  the  fighting  line.  The  longer 
the  war  goes  on  the  larger  the  number  of 
temporarily  disabled  that  are  re-integrated  into 
the  army.  But  the  moment  after  which  this 
return  of  men  will  become  considerable  has  not 
yet  been  reached,  and  will  not  be  reached  for  a  long 
time.  And  meanwhile  a  very  much  longer  list  of 
temporarily  disabled  will  be  added.  So  long  as  a  war 
is  vigorously  prosecuted  the  expenditure  m  tempo- 
rarily disabled  Is  enormously  greater  than  the  income 
of  men  who  return  cured.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
war  went  on  with  its  present  severity  and  with  the 
present  rate  of  German  losses  for  as  many  weeks 
into  the  future  as  it  has  ah-eady  lasted  through  the 
past,  then  we  should  have  a  total  estimate  of  four 


million  losses  for  Germany  and  certainly  not  more 
than  400,000  returns — not  more  than  10  per  cent.-^ 
to  affect  our  total  estimate,  which,  be  It  remembered, 
was  carefully  weighted  against  ourselves. 

The  second  criticism  is  at  once  more  fundamental 
and  less  sound.  It  questions  the  value  of  this  multiple 
eight.  Men  notice  the  appalling  character  of  the 
losses  In  certain  forms  of  attack  and  even  in  certain 
forms  of  defensive  action.  They  notice,  for  Instance, 
the  high  proportion  of  officers  killed  to  wounded,  and 
the  way  in  which  particular  units  have  suffered  a 
loss  in  killed  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  their  casualties.  Men  defending,  for 
example,  a  fort,  subject  to  concentrated  attack  from 
high  explosives  and  reduced  to  ruins  in  a  few  days, 
will  show  a  proportion  of  killed  to  wounded  not  as 
1  in  8,  but  as  1  in  2,  or  even  1  in  1|.  A  big  shell 
bursting  In  a  trench  will  kill  most  of  those  within 
the  radius  of  its  action ;  those  without  that  radius 
will  not  appear  in  the  casualty  list  at  all.  The  reader 
acquainted  with  particular  details  of  this  sort  may 
regard  even  so  low  a  multiple  as  8  as  too  high.  But 
this  is  an  error,  and  it  is  an  error  which  comes  from 
not  considering  as  a  whole  the  enormous  armies 
at  work.  If  the  whole  of  even  one  section  of  them, 
as  for  instance  the  whole  of  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force,  be  considered,  the  multiple  8  is  at  once  found 
to  be  not  too  high,  but  much  too  low.  A  multiple  of  1 1 
or  12  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  And,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  work  done  by  the  Allies  against  the 
Germans  has  not  hitherto  been  mainly  that  of  high 
explosive  shell  from  heavy  pieces,  but  mainly  rifle, 
bayonet  and  field  artillery  work,  we  are  the  better 
justified  in  our  certitude  that  the  multiple  of  8  is 
well  within  the  mark.  The  estimate  of  sickness  is,  of 
course,  pure  guess  work.  We  have  only  the 
analogy  of  past  wars  to  guide  us,  the  figures  in 
our  own  forces,  or  at  least  a  rough  estimate  of 
them,  and  also  the  use  of  our  commonsense  as 
to  the  conditions  under  which  men  must  fight  in  a 
winter  campaign,  and  I  think  it  will  appear  when 
the  full  story  of  the  war  is  written  that  the 
proportion  allowed  for  sickness  among  the  enemy 
has  not  been  too  high. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  further  element  of  possible 
error  which  I  must  freely  acknowledge,  and  which 
will  be  discovered  to  be  present  or  absent  only 
when  ftiller  information  Is  available.  As  yet  only 
the  Prussian  lists  of  dead,  and  those  admittedly  in- 
complete, have  formed  a  sure  basis  for  the  calcula- 
tion of  German  losses,  I  have  taken  these  to  repre- 
sent Prussian  losses  alone.  It  may  be  that  they 
represent  the  losses  of  Prussia  and  of  the  smaller 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  separate  or- 
ganisations of  Saxony,  Wurtemburg,  and  Bavaria. 
In  that  case  there  is  an  element  of  error  amount- 
ing to  15  per  cent.,  and,  at  a  moment  when, 
say,  the  total  losses  might  reasonably  be  put  at  a 
million  and  three-quarters  under  one  calculation, 
they  would  only  be  a  million  and  a  half  under  the 
other.  The  estimates  have  always  been  scaled 
down  so  heavily  that  I  do  not  think  even  this 
possible  element  of  error  would  make  the  estimates 
as  high  as  the  real  casualties  are.  But  I  must 
admit  that  upon  the  true  nature  of  the  Prussian 
lists  does  depend  this  possible  element  of  exaggera- 
tion iu  the  calculation,  and  whether  these  lists 
represent  all  except  Bavarian,  Saxon  and  Wurtem- 
burglan,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

Mn.  HrtAiRE  Belloc  wiU  lecture  on  "The  Progress  of  the  War 
during  December"  at  the  Queen's  Hall  on  Tuesday,  the  22nd  inst., 
at  C.30  p.m..    Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  the  usual  agents. 
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BOTE.— TbU  ArtleU  h««  been  ittbrnitted  to  the  Pres.  Bnrean,  which  doei    not    object    to   the   publication  ti  ceiiored,  uti  takei  nO 

reiponilbiUty  for  tbo  cerrectncii  of  the  itatementi. 


THE    HIGH    SEAS. 

AT  7.30  a.m.  on  December  8,  Vice-Admiral  Sturdce 
encountered  Admiral  von   Spee  witli  the  entire 
German     China     Squadron     off    the    Falkla-nd 
Islaods. 
How  Admiral  Sturdee  came  to  bo  there  at 
the  psychological  moment  has    not    been     dis- 
elo«ed.     We  only  know  that  he  met  von  Spee,  and  that  he  anni- 
hilated him  with  very  small  loss  bo  his  own  squadron. 

The  inference  is  that  von  Spee  had  (one  way  and  another) 
found  the  Pacific  too  hot  for  him,  and  that  he  was 
seeking  to  transfer  his  activities  to  the  South  Atlantic.  This, 
wc  may  without  exaggeration,  put  to  the  credit  of  the  late 
Admiral  Cradock  along  the  lines  suggested  in  these  Notes  a 
fortnight  ago.  There  was  "  nothing  doing"  in  the  way  of 
neutral  bases  for  von  Spee  along  the  Western  Coast  of  South 
A/nerica.  Like  a  wise  man,  therefore,  he  shifted  his  vcime, 
probably  calculating  on  finding  the  Argentines  more  pliable 
than  tlie  Chileans — the  Argentines  not  having  had  personal 
eii?erience  as  to  how  (things  being  as  they  arc)  a  German 
victory  was  bound  to  tell  chiefly  on  neutrals,  simply  because — 
as  already  emphasised— though  the  Germans  could  destroy 
British  defenders  of  British  trade,  they  were  totally  unable 
to  .supply  the  necessary  German  traders  in  return. 

Certain  critics  have  challenged  this  point  of  view.  1 
have  no  intention  of  dealing  with  such  criticisms  beyond  point- 
ing out  onoe  more  that  if  the  Germans  are  unable  to  get  their 
sea  trade  into  workin,g  order,  no  matter  how  many  British 
cruisers  they  may  sink,  it  is  still  no  victory  for  them,  since 
a  victory  must  have  results.  The  utmost  achievement  possible 
is  to  cause  grave  inconvenience  to  neutrals  and  to  get  them- 
selves regarded  as  a  general  nuisance  by  those  neutrals.  And 
that  in  substance  is  defeat. 

Failure  to  recognise  this  elementary  fact  has  oonvei-ted 
every  German  material  success  on  the  Hi^h  Seas  iate  a 
moral  defeat. 

None  the  less,  we  may  well  be  glad  that  von  Spee  and  the 
Schamhorst  group  has  been  done  for,  since  it  immensely  sim- 
plifies the  "  beggar  my  neighbour  "  game  which  the  Germans 
have  been  playing. 

By  now  the  German  Naval  Staff  must  have  realised  the 
futility  of  trusting  to  commerce  warfare  as  an  asset  againet  a 
superior  Naval  Power.  They  might  have  learned  it  from 
history,  by  just  reflecting  that  altered  conditions  do  not  affect 
general  principles:  also  that — nations  being  more  interde- 
peodent  now  ih&n  formerly- — to  destroy  the  man  with  some- 
thing to  sell  must  necessarily  mostly  inconvenience  the  neutral 
wanting  to  buy. 

Not  improbably  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars  the  commerce 
attack  theory  was  folly;  but  to-day  it  is  absolute  rank  lunacy  1 
From  this  point  of  view  Admiral  Sturdee's  victory  is  prob- 
ably of  less  value  to  us  strategically  than  just  at  present  we 
are  disposed  to  imagine. 

In  prestige  and  matters  of  that  sort  it  is  very  valuable  to 
us — but  wo  were  in  amy  case  in  the  position  of  crying  "  Heads 
1  win,  tails  you  lose." 

In  this  matter  the  ineptitude  of  the  German  General  Staff 
passes  belief.  Had  von  Spee  sunk  Sturdee  as  he  sank  Cradock 
— ^ho  would  have  been  no  further  on.  He  oould  not  have  sub- 
stituted German  trade  for  British  trade — the  North  Sea 
Wockade  sees  to  that.  And  a  third  British  Squadron  would 
presently  hnvo  attacked  him. 

Ha  was  ablo  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  damage  to  our 
trade ;  but  every  shilling  of  it  was  two  shillings  off  the  neu- 
trals involved. 

The  German  idea  ii  fundamentally  wrong.  Since  von 
Spec  got  caught  far  from  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  we 
can  put  it  to  his  credit  that  be  was  under  no  delusions  as  to 
fundamental  facts,  Wo  may  conclude  that  he  did  endeavour 
to  do  his  best  in  impossible  circumstances.  His  methods,  too, 
woro  clever,  By  using  liis  two  big  ships  as  a  moving  base,  his 
.«;ranU  raiding  <n-uisers  always  had  something  to  fall  back  on 
if  chased— a  now  idea  in  the  history  of  commcroo  warfare. 
Tlila,^  liowever,  may  have  been  a  General  Staff  idea  wlicn  the 
constitution  of  the  German  China  Squadron  was  determined 
soma  faw  years  (vgre.  At  th.it  time  the  report  was  circulated 
tliftt  botlj  the  RcharnharH  and  Uneiaenau  were  "  failures," 
and  that  they  had  been  sent  nut  of  the  way  to  the  Far  East 


for  that  reason.     Reports  and  rumours  of  this  kind  are,  how- 
ever, never  very  safe  things  to  go  by. 

Von  Spee's  squadron  consisted  of  the  Scharnhorat,  Gnei- 
senau,  Leipzig,  Nurnberg,  and  Dresden.  Of  these  all  but  the 
last  were  sunk  in  a  battle,  which,  "with  intervals,"  lasted 
"  five  hours  " — the  Scharnhorst  being  sunk  three  hours  from 
the  start,  the  Gneisenau  following  two  hours  later.  This  sug- 
gests a  chase  or  else  action  at  very  long  range  indeed.  For, 
the  rest,  like  every  action  in  this  war,  one  side  has  been 
practically  annihilated  without  any  appreciable  loss  whatever 
to  the  other :  a  circum.stance  which  at  first  sight  may  seem 
to  negative  the  leseons  of  the  Russo-Japaneso  War,  except  in 
80  far  as  Tsushima  was  concei'ned: 


MAP  10  llLUSTitATE  PEE8UMED  VEJJ UB  OF  THB  SIUEDEE  Y.  VON  SPEE  FIGHT. 

In  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  however,  the  combatants 
were  generally  evenly  matched  :  in  tins  conflict  on©  side  or  tho 
other  has  always  had  a  decided  preponderance  of  strength^ 
and  every  action  has  necessarily  been  a  foregone  conclusion. 
It  is  a  realisation  of  this  which  has  kept  the  German  High  Sea 
Fleet  behind  its  shore  defences — annihilation  being  the  only 
reasonable  sequel  to  emergence.  If  we  did  not  know  it  before, 
we  now  know  full  well  that,  man  for  man,  the  German  person- 
nel is  fully  equal  to  our  own  in  spirit  and  in  "  no  surrender  '' 
ideals.  We  should,  however,  be  careful  as  to  what  conclusions 
we  draw,i  when  we  remember  the  comparatively  frequent  sur- 
renders in  the  old  days.  It  was  practically  impossible  to  sink 
the  old  wooden  wanships' — thase  used  to  strike  their  colours 
because  a  stage  was  reached  in  which  further  resistance  was 
impossible.  The  modern  warship  stands  to  be  sunk  before 
that  stage  is  arrived  at. 

Exceptions  have  occurred,  as  when  Nebogatoff  surrendered 
after  Tsushima  because  most  of  his  guns  were  disabled,  and 
there  was  no  fight  left  in  his  crews;  but  it  is  rare  that  such 
©ircumstances  will  happen.  Gunnery  has  greatly  improved 
since  those  days.  Consequently,  should  a  surrender  occur,  it 
would  be  of  incalculable  moral  advantage  to  the  side  receiving 
it.  With  conditions  as  they  are,  one  ship  captured  would 
probably  be  worth  three  times  that  value  in  ships  sunk  1 

We  should,  however,  be  very  careful  how  we  assume  that 
the  German  General  Staff  will  accept  the  proposition  that  com- 
merce warfare  cannot  be  succoBsfullj'  carried  out.  We  have 
to  remember  two  important  points:  — 

(1)  The  Berlin  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  out  from  the 
Bight  of  Heligoland.  She  was,  it  is  true,  driven  into  a  Nor- 
wegian port  by  our  cruisers,  and  compelled  to  intern.  Tlie 
inference  therefrom  is  that  it  is  possible  to  get  out,  either  via 
Heligoland  or  via  the  Kattegat. 

(2)  Germany  has  available  the  following  battle-cruisepe : 
Derflitiger,  Molthe,  Scydlit:,  Von  dcr  Tann,  and  tho  scmi- 
battle-cruiser,  Blucher — very  different  propositions  in  every 
way  to  armed  liners  like  the  Berlin. 

I  think  we  may  take  it  that  tlio  exit  of  tlie  Berlin  was 
experimental.  The  exit  of  further  armed  liners,  though  not 
impossible,  is  improb.able.  But  tho  sudden  exit  of  one  or 
more  of  the  battle-cruisers  is  by  no  means  equally  improbable. 

These  ships  are  very  fast,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to 
fear  from  anything  except  ships  of  their  own  kind.  They  are 
heavily  protected — far  more  heavily  protected  than  similar 
vessels  in  our  fleet.     In  offence  they  are  inferior,  but  when  all 
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tilings  are  considered,  a  sliip  like  the  Seydlitz,  with  lier  ten 
11-inch  guns  and  strong  protection,  has  a  very  equal  chance 
against  our  Lion,  with  eight  13.5'b  and  relatively  weak  pro- 
tection. That  is  to  say,  a  very  fair  ehance,  perhaps  a  very 
good  chanoo  indeed,  of  putting  in  a  retarding  blow  and  then 
clearing  off. 

This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  theory  openly  propounded  in 
Germany  in  the  days  before  the  war;  and  theories  are  not 
lightly  dropped  by  those  who  propound  them. 

It  has  further  to  bo  remembered  that  there  are  many 
neutral  ports  yet  untouched,  and  that  the  coaling  organisation 
of  the  German  Navy  has  hitherto  proved  so  cleverly  conceived 
that  we  cannot  safely  presume  that  it  is  yet  extinguished. 

All  told,  therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  predict  that 
it  is  even  chances  whether  we  shall  not  see  a  recrudescence  of 
the  trade  war  on  a  newer  and  much  more  formidable  scale. 

For  reasons  already  suggested,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
possibly  succeed  in  the  long  run,  but  the  interim  possibilities 
may  be  so  alluring  that  the  attempt  is  made.  The  original 
conception  of  battle-cruisers  was  in  this  direction.  Subse- 
quently, theory  put  them  into  the  "  fast  battleship  "  category; 
though  hero  again  it  is  significant  that  there  is  no  such  official 
rating  in  the  German  navy.  Here  the  Derflmger  is  rated 
equally  with  the  ScJiarnhorst  as  an  "  armoured  cruiser."  A 
circumstance  of  this  sort  may  well  have  significance  to  those 
who  read  as  they  run. 

THE    MEDITERRANEAN    AND 
BLACK    SEA. 

Am  inoident  of  importance  to  be  recorded  is  that  the 
Coeben  haa  reappeared  in  the  Blaok  Sea,  where,  at  about 
2  p.m.  on  the  11th,  she,  accompanied  by  the  22-knot  gunboat 
Berki-Saivet,  fired  fifteen  shots  at  Batura.  On  the  forts  reply- 
ing the  enemy  drew  ofi. 

There  are  certain  points  el  considerable  significance  in 
this  incident.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows  that  the  Goehen  was 
very  little  injured  in  her  recent  action  with  the  Efstafi.  At 
the  time  of  this  fight  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  her 
armour  was  mostly  impenetrable  at  the  range  she  was  engaged 
at — so  that  little  serious  damage  could  be  hoped  for. 

The  next  point  is  that  the  Goeben  is  (on  paper,  at  any 
rate)  superior  to  the  entire  Russian  Black  Sea  Fleet,  but 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  destroy  it,  she  merely  wasted 
energy  in  a  hasty  bombardment  which  (even  had  it  done  any 
serious  damage)  would  have  been  quife  futile  so  far  as  main 
issues  are  concerned.  It  really  looks  as  though  the  Germans 
are  incapable  of  grasping  the  elementary  principles  of  naval 
warfare,  which  are  that  to  annihilate  the  hostile  fleet  must  )>e 
the  main  objective,  and  that  any  subsidiary  efforts  weaken  the 
main  cause.  To  have  bombarded  some  town  near  Sevastopol 
would  have  been  intelligible,  for  it  would  have  had  a  fair 
chance  of  bringing  up  the  Russian  Fleet  to  a  possible  destruc- 
tion. A  hasty  bombardment  of  Batum,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  possibly  achieve  any  such  object;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, purposeless  destruction — probably  not  worth  the  cost  of 
the  ammunition  expended. 

For  land  warfare  the  German  idea  of  promiscuous 
•laughter  of  non-combatants  may  have  its  uses — for  all  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  broken  Belgian  resistance.  For  sea 
warfare,  however,  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  tyro  chess  player 
who  devotes  his  energies  to  the  capture  of  odd  pawns  without 
fegard  to  other  issues.  Farther,  it  is  bad  for  the  moral 
•f  any  ship's  company  concerned  to  shell  a  town  and  then  make 
a  bolt  for  it  directly  any  forts  reply. 

A  third  point  is: — Why  was  the  Goeben  accompanied  by 
the  Berki-Satvet,  a  Turkish  vessel  of  no  fighting  value,  and 
probably  (from  what  one  knows  of  the  Turkish  navy)  in- 
capable of  doing  more  than  two-thirds  of  her  designed  speed? 
The  inference  is  that  the  Berki-Satvet  was  taken  as  something 
to  be  left  behind  to  occupy  the  enemy  in  case  the  Goehen  had 
to  make  a  bolt  for  it.  This  is  certainly  an  idea  which  sooner 
or  later  will  ooour  to  the  Turks.  It  is  not  likely  to  increase 
their  enthusiasm  for  their  German  allies. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  British  submarine  Bll 
is  officially  reported  to  have  dived  under  mines  in  the  Dar- 
danelles on  December  13,  and  to  have  torpedoed  the  Turkish 
battleship  Messudiyeh,  wliicli — since  her  reconstruction  some 
few  years  ago — had,  though  old,  become  the  chief  battleship 
of  the  Turkish  Navy. 

This  is  easily  the  biggest  submarine  feat  of  the  present 
war.  So  far  submarine  successes  have  been  confined  to  minor 
craft  on  both  sides.  The  Messudiyeh  was  in  a  way  a  minor 
craft:  that  is  to  say  she  was  "no  Dreadnouglit."  But  she 
was  the  Ijcst  ship  of  the  Turkish  Navy,  and  the  only  vessel 
capable  of  supporting  the  Goeben  with  comparatively  modern 
guns.  Her  destruction,  therefore,  assumes  an  importance  far 
beyond  the  paper  value  of  the  ship.  It  should  have  a  very 
strong  moral  effect  on  the  Turks,  and  further  serve  to  open 


their  eyes  to  the  suicidal  policy  which  they  have  adopted  at 
Germany's  bidding. 

In  addition  to  this,  on  account  of  the  currents  in  the 
Dardam^lles  the  feat-  was  a  stupendous  one,  also  carrying  its 
moral  lesson,  both  to  us  and  to  the  Germans.  As  I  reoently 
pointed  out  there  has  for  some  time  been  among  a  certain 
eeotion  of  tl.e  public  a  feeling  to  the  efEect  that  the  German 
submarine  service  is  superior  to  our  own.     As   readers   are 
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PLAN    OF   THE    TtrUKISII  BATTLESHIP  MESHVDIYEB  (10,000  TONS). 
Destroyed   in    the   Dardanelles   after  a  piece   of  brilliant  daring  by  Sub- 
marine Bll  under  Lieut. -Commander  Norman  D.  Holbrook.    Itit  Ue»rniiyiih 
was  built  in  1874  and  recoostmcted  at  Genoa  In  1902. 
Length,  231  ft.    Beam,  59  ft  Trial  speed,  16  knots. 

The  gnna  were  two 9.2  in.,  twelve  6  In.,  fourteen  K-pounders,  ten  B-pounders. 
two  3-pounder8,  and  two  (field)  14-poandeTs.  "  Janb's  Fiohtino  Shi™." 

aware,  I  havo  insisted  that  this  is  a  false  idea  based   on  a 
failure  to  realise  that  we  have  had  a  lack  of  opportunity. 

Now  in  Bit  Lieut.  Holbrook  has  made  his  opportunity ; 
and  the  ultimate  result  is  likely  to  be  "  nerves  "  in  the  Kiel 
Canal.  German  submarines  (see  these  notes  for  issue  of 
November  21)  have  never  scored  a  single  success — except  per- 
haps against  the  Belgian  refugee  transport  Amiral  Ganteanme 
— without  surface  aid.  They  have  never  aujcomplished  wTiat 
the  Navy  calls  "  jonic  submarine."  Also  the  German  Press 
greeted  with  jeers  a  whilom  reference  to  their  fleet  by  Mr. 
Ghurclull  about  "  digging  them  out."     They  took  it  as  blufi. 

It  is  yet  early  days  to  propliesy  too  exactly;  but  I  am 
of  opinion  that  this  Dardanelles  incident  will  eventually  turn 
out  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  us.  It  has  conclusively 
proved  that  the  submarine  is  the  weapon  of  the  stronger 
Power.  It  has  also  conclusively  proved  the  superiority  of  our 
submarLne  service.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  p.syoho- 
l«gioal  value  of  these  conclusions. 

THE    NORTH    SEA,    ETC. 

The  main  event  of  the  past  week  has  been  a  luridly 
described  attack  on  Dover  by  German  submarines.  It  is  po.s- 
sible  that  an  enemy  submarine  did  attempt  to  get  into  Dover 
Harbour,  but  two  other  hypotheses  are  equally  permissible. 
Of  these  the  first  is  target  practice,  and  the  second  a  false 
alarm,  such  as  is  bound  to  occur  in  warfare.  Pending  official 
confirmation,  we  shall  do  well  to  be  sceptical  as  to  all  tales  of 
a  concerted  submarine  attack. 

Even  in  peace  time  false  alarms  were  terribly  easy:  in 
war  they  are  necessarily  more  so,  since  the  issues  at  stake  are 
so  infinitely  greater.  In  the  old  days  of  torpedo  manoeuvres 
ships  were  always  opening  fire  on  waves,  a  big  wave  with  a 
bit  of  foam  on  it  being  uncommonly  like  an  approa-diing 
destroyer  on  a  dark  night  I  Similarly  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  mistake  anything  drifting  for  a  periscope;  which  of  itself 
has  proved  hard  to  detect,  even  in  times  of  peace,  when  looked 
for  by  trained  men,  who  knew  that  it  would  approach  some 
time  during  a  given  period.  Save  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances, a  periscope  is  normally  not  te  be  detected  from  a  fort 
any  more  than  from  a  big  ship. 

THE    BALTIC. 

Beyond  v»gue  rumours  of  the  blowing  up  of  an  old  Ger- 
man armoured  cruiser,  the  Friedrieh  Earl,  nothing  of  war 
importance  has  been  reported. 

Some  considerable  importance  may,  however,  attaeh  to 
the  report  of  its  Swedish  correspondent  published  in  the  Times 
of  December  14.  This  refers  to  an  inquiry  into  the  destruc- 
tion by  mines  of  three  Swedish  steamers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  some  little  while  back.  The  Germans  alleged  that 
the  mines  were  Russian  ones,  the  Russians  that  they  were  Ger- 
man. But  it  was  further  adduced  that  the  German  naval 
attach^  in  Sweden  had  warned  the  Swedish  steamship  company 
concerned — though  his  warning  came  too  late — and  the  general 
inference  is  that  in  order  to  cut  communications  of  value  to 
Russia  the  Germans  did  not  hesitato  to  destroy  the  Swedish 
liners. 
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ATTACK    AND     DEFENCE    IN 
SIEGE   WARFARE. 

By    COL.    F.    N.    MAUDE,    G.B.    (late    R.E.). 


THERE  is  no  delusion  more  deeply  rooted  in  the 
popular  mind  than  that  all  gains  in  the  efficiency 
and  power  of  modern  weapons  tend  to  favour  the 
defender  rather  than  the  assailant,  and  as  we  seem 
to  be  in  for  a  succession  of  attacks  upon  fortresses 
and  modern  entrenchments  the  sooner  this  illusion 
is  destroyed  the  better,  for  a  national  conviction  of  success, 
founded  on  knowledge,  is  the  best  of  all  support  to  the  army 
fighting  in  the  field,  that  those  compelled  to  stay  at  home  can 
possibly  give.  War  is  a  pretty  stern  trial  for  the  men  at 
tlio  front  anyhow,  and  to  know  that  one's  people  and  depen- 
dents are  suffering  want  and  misery  because  business  is  dis- 
organised, and  capital  and  enterprise  are  standing  out  for  fear 
of  the  ultimate  result,  puts  more  on  the  shoulders  of  our 
defenders  than  they  need  be  called  upon  to  bear. 

It  is  not  easy  to  prove  my  point  by  comparing  any  two 
modern  instances  of  these  two  opposing  forms  of  action,  for 
so  many  factors  are  involved  that  it  would  need  pages  to  dis- 
entangle them  all  and  trace  each  one  to  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences ;  but  it  can  easily  be  done  if  we  remember  that  war, 
like  every  other  group  of  sciences,  is  in  a  state  of  constant 
evolution  governed  by  laws  which  become  apparent  at  once 
if  we  contrast  extremes. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  following  diagrams,  which 
show  the  possible  lines  of  attack  by  which  the  assailants  might 
be  surprised  in  the  days  of  the  old  battlemented  towers  still 
to  bo  found  in  ruins  aibout  the  country  and  the  lines  which 
now  threaten  a  defender  in  his  trenches,  say,  in  Flanders. 


To  break  through  the  old  castle  walls  the  besiegers  had 
to  bring  a  battering  ram  weighing  ten  to  twenty  tons  abso- 
lutely into  contact  with  the  walls ;  to  fill  in  ditches ;  to  master 
the  defenders'  bowmen  behind  the  loopholes,  and  finally  to 
endure  the  boiling  oil  or  other  abominations  poured  down 
upon  them  through  the  holes  in  the  gallery  flooring.  Some- 
times also  he  was  liable  to  be  let  down  by  a  mine  driven 
outwards  from  underneath  the  castle  walls,  but  since  he  could 
also  undermine  the  walls  and  let  them  down  by  firing  the 
props  used  for  underpinning  them,  we  may  take  it  that  these 
two  dangers  fairly  balanced  one  another. 

In  all  cases,  however,  in  addition  to  the  vertical  direc- 
tions from  whence  he  might  be  assailed,  the  besiegers  had 
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also  to  reckon  with  flanking  fire  from  the  towers  shown  iri 
the  plan,  each  of  which  would  generally  have  several  tiers  of 
loopholes. 

To  beat  down  this  resistance  they  had  first  to  smash  in 
the  woodwork  galleries  projecting  over  the  face  of  the  walls, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  only  instruments  at  their  disposal 
were  the  various  forms  of  catapult,  very  heavy  to  move,  and 
almost  impossible  to  erect  until  the  enemy's  bowmen  had  been 
driven  away  from  their  loopholes  by  superior  accuracy  of 
shooting,  a  process  which  might  take  months  and  generally; 
was  only  attained  when  the  inroads  of  hunger  and  disease 
had  so  depleted  the  garrison  that  it  could  no  longer  man  its 
available  defences. 

The  coming  of  artillery  rapidly  changed  all  this  pro- 
cedure. The  wooden  galleries  were  soon  shot  to  pieces  from 
a  range  that  crossbowmen  could  not  attain  to.  Loopholes 
were  shattered  and  blinded  irretrievably,  and  unless  a  deep 
ditch  intervened  the  walls  themselves  were  breached  from  a 
distance. 

This  process  has  been  gradual,  and  vrith  each  fresh  pro- 
gress in  artillery  and  small  arms  the  defender  has  had  to 
sink  his  defences  deeper  into  the  ground,  and  thus  sacrifice 
the  advantages  of  command  and  of  several  tiers  of  fire. 

Thus  in  Vauban's  time — 1650-1700 — all  exposed  masonry 
had  been  driven  below  the  enemy's  line  of  sight,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  command  having  been  largely  reduced,  it  began 
to  be  possible  to  make  shallower  trenches  of  approach,  and 
thus  the  course  of  the  siege  advanced  more  rapidly. 

There  still  remained  the  necessity  of  bringing  heavy 
guns  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch  to  breach  the  retaining 
walls,  and  before  this  could  be  done  tho  fire  from  the  various 
flanking  defences  had  to  be  entirely  destroyed— operations 
needing  very  considerable  time  and  expenditure  of  ammuni- 
tion. But  at  length  the  advent  of  the  rifled  gun  overcame 
even  this  obstacle. 

The  result  is  that  at  the  present  moment  the  defender 
has  been  forced  into  a  position  the  exact  reverse  of  tho  one 
he  first  started  from.  Instead  of  pouring  boiling  oil  on  the 
heads  of  the  stormers  the  flying  machine  drops  bombs  on  his ; 
instead  of  bringing  tiers  of  arrow  flights  against  his  adversary 
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the  shrapnel  of  the  latter  sends  a  far  greater  weight  of  missiles 
against  him,  and  he  cannot  seriously  delay  his  enemy  by 
mining  against  him,  because  every  time  he  explodes  a  mine — 
which  may  or  may  not  do  damage — of  necessity  he  opens  a 
crater  which  his  opponent  can  occupy  as  cover  yet  closer  up 
against   his  own    defences. 

The  Germans  have  not  laid  out  miles  of  deep  trenches 
all  over  Belgium  because  they  liked  the  work  but  because  it 
has  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  nature  of  the  arms  in  use. 
In  tho  old  days  three  or  four  compact  fortresses  with  a  total 
garrison  of  perhaps  25,000  men  would  have  held  up  the  Allied 
Armies  for  the  whole  of  the  winter — perhaps  longer — as,  in 
fact,  such  fortresses  in  Belgium  have  repeatedly  done,  and 
the  Allies  would  have  needed  at  least  a  ten-fold  numerical 
superiority  to  capture  them.  To-day  the  Germans  will  need 
certainly  not  less  and  probably  far  more  than  250,000 
men  to  hold  the  same  area ;  and  now  that  the  Allies  have 
established  a  definite  superiority  over  their  adversary,  both 
in  aircraft  and  in  artillery  power,  they  can  safely  count  or^ 
driving  the  Germans  out  with  equal  numbers  only. 
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,  HE  news  this  week  both  from  east  and 
from  west  is  scanty,  and  the  results  in, 
both  fields  of  war  singularly  imperfect. 

There  is,  therefore,  very  little  to 
illustrate  or  to  comment  upon  by  way  of 
active  operations,  on  which  account  I  shall  devote 
ths  greater  part  of  my  space  this  week  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  notes  to  an  examination  of  the 
evidence  before  us  as  to  the  moral  of  the  enemy :  a 
matter  upon  which  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
writing  in  the  papers,  but  very  little  weighing  of 
the  scanty  testimony  before  us.  Meanwhile,  I  will 
first  recapitulate  the  events  in  the  field,  such  as 
they  are. 

I.— THE    POLISH    THEATRE   OF   WAR. 

The  past  few  days  have  been  marked, in  the 
Polish  theatre  of  war  by  a  general  retirement  of 
the  Russian  line.  From  the  point  where  the 
Bzura  falls  into  the  Vistula  below  Warsaw  to  the 
Carpathians,  200  miles  away,  the  line  has  fallen 
back  across  a  belt  varying  from  five  or  six  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  in  breadth ;  and  it  has  presumably 
fallen  back  thus  through  difficulties  of  supply. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  an  operation  of  this 
kind  was  described  by  the  German  Government  in 
its  messages  to  the  German  Press  as  a  decisive 
action,  or  why  the  German  newspapers  were  ad- 
vised to  compare  the  Austro-German  advance' to 
the  Battle  of  Salamis  and  to  the  Battle  of  Leipsic. 
It  was  about  as  much  like  Salamis  or 
Leipsic  as  a  check  in  fox-hunting  is  like  a  kill. 
The  falsehood  is  the  more  puzzling  because  the 
rest  of  the  German  official  news  this  week  has 
been,  as  usual,  terse  and  accurate.  The  only  ex- 
planation we  can  afford  for  this  folly  is  that  which 
I  shall  deal  with  further  when  I  come  to  talk  of 
the  moral  of  the  enemy,  to  wit,  a  political  object 
peculiar  to  the  domestic  conditions  of  Germany. 
The  German  Government,  which  is,  after  all,  not 
childish,  must  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
spread  enormities  of  this  sort  at  home  even  at  the 
expense  of  looking  foolish  abroad. 

The  Russian  retirement  as  a  whole  has 
brought  the  line  back  thus.  It  ran  some  ten  days 
ago  from  Ilovo  through  Lowicz,  in  front  of  Petro- 
kow,  and  so  down  some  fourteen  miles  north-east 
of  Cracow  on  to  the  Raba  River,  and  passed  in 
front  of  New  Sandec  in  the  Carpathians,  as  upon 
the  dotted  line  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  It 
now  starts  at  the  point  where  the  Bzura  falls  into 
the  Vistula,  runs  thence  to  Sochazow,  abandoning 
Lowicz.  Thence  it  goes  behind  Petrokow  (aban- 
doning that  town  also)  and  so  runs  south  on  to  the 
Lower  Donajec,  behind  New  Sandec,  and  thence 
along  the  Carpathians,  bent  back  to  the  north- 
ward by  the  Austrian  advance  over  the  passes  of 
those  mountains.  It  now  runs,  therefore,  as  on 
the  solid  line  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  sketch  that  the  whole 
of  these  operations,  which    have  between   them 
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covered  quite  a  fortnight,  have  been  successful  in 
the  main  immediate  object  of  the  Germans  and 
Austrians,  the  relieving  of  the  pressure  upon 
Cracow  and  of  the  threat  to  the  industrial  region 
of  Silesia.  One  has  but  to  look  at  the  thick  Hue 
on  the  sketch  to  see  that  the  place  where  the  Rus- 
sians have  yielded  most  is  where  the  dotted  line 
approached  Cracow,  and  also  where  in  the  Car- 
pathians, by  the  possession  of  the  passes  over  those 
mountains,  it  threatened  the  Hungarian  plain. 
But  all  this  gives  the  enemy  nothing,  remotely  ap- 
proaching a  decision.  There  is  no  sort  of  guaran- 
tee in  manoeuvres  of  this  kind  that  the  Russians 
will  not  readvance  with  new  equipment,  bring- 
ing to  the  front  further  levies,  and  with  reorgani- 
sation of  supply. 

It  should  in  this  connection  be  noted  that  two 
critical  events  may  be  taken  by  the  student  of  the 
war  as  tests  of  German  or  of  Russian  success  upon 
the  eastern  front.  One  of  these  is  the  possession 
of  the  main  Galician  railway;  the  other  is  the 
possession  of  Warsaw. 

The  possession  of  the  main  Galician  railway 
is  the  test  of  Russian  maintenance  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Polish  field  of  war.  The  elements  of 
the  situation  are  perfectly  simple,  and  may  be  ap- 
preciated at  once  in  the  following  diagram. 

Galicia  is  the  country  lying  between  the  Vis- 
tula (and  the  Russian  border  east  thereof)  and  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  Across  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  on  to  the  plains  of  Galicia  there  are 
certain  passes,  P-P-P-P.    The  Russian  line,  be- 
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fore  this  second  retirement  began  was  roughly  at 
A-A.  It  is  now  roughly  at  B-B.  The  western 
passes  on  the  left  of  the  sketch  having  been  taken 
by  the  Austrian  reinforcements  was  one  of  the 
main  reasons  that  the  Russians  fell  back.  It  may 
well  be  that  with  the  capture  of  further  passes 
more  to  the  right  we  shall  see  a  further  Eussian 
retirement  to  the  line,  C-C,  which  would  involve 
the  uncovering  of  Przemysl,  and  the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  that  fortress. 

All  this,  both  the  retirement  that  has  already 
been  effected,  and  that  which  may  well  follow,  is 
a  success  for  the  enemy,  and  a  corresponding 
check  to  the  cause  of  our  Allies.  But  so  long  as 
the  retirement  takes  place  astride  of  and  in  pos- 
session of  the  main  railivay,  R-B,  there  is  nothing 
remotely  approaching  a  decision. 

If,  indeed,  the  southern  part  of  the  Eussian 
line  were  bent  back  so  that  instead  of  occupying 
the  line,  B-B,  which  it  does  now  occupy,  it  were 
to  be  forced  into  some  such  shape  as  the  dotted 
line,  B-D,  then  the  Austro-Germans  would  have 
achieved  a  very  great,  and,  so  far  as  this  stage  of 
the  war  is  concerned  and  this  field  of  action,  a 
decisive  result. 

Why?  Because  in  a  modern  war  a  railway  is 
essential  to  your  supply,  and  because,  under  the 
particular  conditions  of  the  Galician  campaign,  it 
is  peculiarly  vital.  North  of  this  main  line,  E-E, 
there  is  no  railway  communication  for  a  good 
week's  march.  There  is  no  avenue,  therefore,  by 
which  the  Eussian  Armies  can  be  supplied  with 
shell,  let  alone  with  a  sufficiency  of  other  muni- 
tions and  of  food.  Consider  how  this  series  of 
actions  is  being  fought.  You  have  vast  stretches 
of  rolling  land  covered  with  snow  and  swept  at 
short  intervals  by  violent  storms  of  piercing  wind. 
Even  such  roads  as  there  were,  mostt  of  them  mere 
tracks  of  mud,  have  disappeared.  The  great 
patches  of  forest,  empty  of  men  and  shelter  in  any 
form,  are  further  obstacles  to  convoy,  and  across 
a  landscape  of  this  kind  so  largely  deserted  and 
so  ijnpossible  for  wheeled  transport  at  this  season, 
these  great  bodies  of  men  are  struggling,  wholly 


dependent  for  their  chief  munitions  upon  the  line 
which  still  remains  open  or,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  water,  upon  transport  by  the  Vistula,  which 
still  remains  unfrozen.  Let  the  Eussians  lose  the 
railway  and  the  Vistula  must  again  become  their 
line,  but  under  climatic  conditions  far  worse  than 
those  in  which  they  won  the  first  battle  of  Warsaw 
two  months  ago.  But  so  long  as  they  retain  pos- 
session of  the  railway,  whether  they  are  retiring 
along  it  or  advancing  along  it  is  strategically  of  no 
very  considerable  moment.  It  is  the  retention  of 
the  line  itself  that  is  essential. 

Now,  consider  the  other  decisive  element,  the 
possession  of  Warsaw.  The  reason  that  Warsaw 
is  of  such  strategical  value  in  the  Polish  campaign 
has  been  insisted  on  over  and  over  again  in  these 
notes.  It  is  at  once  a  vast  depot,  a  crossing-place 
to  a  very  difficult  obstacle,  and  a  knot  of  railway 
communications  in  a  land  where  railways  are 
very  rare,  where  only  one  other  crossing-place 
exists  over  the  Vistula  for  200  miles,  and  where 
only  two  or  three  siniilar  large  human  agglomera- 
tions can  be  found  upon  a  radius  of  100  miles  at 
least.  It  is  upon  this  account,  coupled  with  its 
political  importance,  that  the  Germans  have  made 
the  great  efforts  they  have  for  now  a  month  past 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  city.  Let  us  see  how 
far  they  have  progressed  in  this  attempt  during 
the  last  few  days. 

The  rio-ht  or  northern  end  of  the  Eussian  line 
across  Poland  ran,  less  than  a  fortnight  ago,  from 
the  Vistula  near  Ilovo  to  the  Bzura  at  Lowicz,  and 
thence  along  that  river  southwards  to  positions  be- 
hind Lodz.  It  ran,  in  other  words,  like  tlie  line 
of  crosses  on  the  accompanying  sketch.  At  the 
end  of  last  week  it  ran,  so  far  as  one  can  gather 
from  putting  together  the  communiques  received, 
as  the  dotted  line  does  upon  the  same  sketch ;  that 
is,  from  just  behind  the  point  where  the  Bzura 
falls  into  the  Vistula,  through  Sochazow  and  so 
along  and  behind  the  river,  which  it  gradually 
left,  crossing  the  Eawka,  a  tributary  of  the  Bzura, 
and  so  southward  roughly  parallel  with  the  ori- 
ginal line^  but  abandonixig  Lowicz.    It  may  be 
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that  I  am  here  erroneous  in  my  conjecture  and  that 
the  point  of  Lowicz  is  still  retained,  but  I  doubt  it. 
For  if  it  were  that  would  mean  that  the  Russians 
were  here  holding  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
salient,  as  along  the  angle  of  dots  on  the  sketch, 
and  to  hold  such  a  salient  under  the  heavy  pres- 
sure of  numerically  superior  enemies  would  be 
folly. 

It  would  be  apparent,  then,  that  in  this 
region,  as  all  along  the  Poli^  line,  right  to  the 
south  of  the  country  200  miles  away,  the  retire- 
ment corresponds  to  a  belt  averaging  ten  miles  in 
width,  or,  say,  one  day's  march.  It  is  still  fed 
by  the  Vistula,  that  ample  avenue  for  the  carriage 
of  munitions,  and  by  the  railway  uniting  Lowicz 
and  Warsaw.  It  still  defends  the  latter  town  at 
a  distance  of  three  days'  march,  and  upon  the 
flank  of  a  German  advance  here,  should  the  Rus-. 
sian  line  further  retire,  you  have  the  great  fortress 
of  New  Georgievsk.  Warsaw  is  in  no  more  danger 
and  no  less  than  it  has  been  for  a  month  past,  but 
it  is  evident  from  the  telegrams,  both  from  what 
they  say  and  what  they  leave  out,  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  here  making  a  very  determined  effort 
indeed.  They  have  attempted  a  crossing  on  the 
Bzura  at  the  point  D,  and  their  evident  object  is 
a  direct  advance  upon  Warsaw,  roughly  following 
the  line  of  the  railway.  If  they  succeed  they  do 
something  corresponding  to  what  they  will  have 
done  in  the  south  if  they  can  there  push  the  Rus- 
sians off  the  railway.  If  they  fail  they  have  strate- 
gically done  nothing  except  fend  off  their  foe  until 
such  time  as  he  receives  further  reinforcements 
and  supply. 

THE    WESTERN    TRENCHES. 

In  the  West  the  news  has  been  that  charac- 
teristic of  the  last  few  weeks,  quiet  and  steady 
progress,  some  few  yards  a  day,  with  occasional 
advances  of  some  hundreds  of  yards,  to  which 
monotonous,  though  not  unpleasing  talc,  there  is 
but  one  exception :  the  check  received  by  a  portion 


of  the  British  contingent  at  Neuve  Chapclle, 
though  this  is  compensated  by  the  corresponding 
advance  of  the  Indians  immediately  to  the  south 
of  that  neighbourhood. 

I  have  already  compared  the  work  that  is 
being  done  against  the  trenches  in  the  West  to 
the  pressure  a  man  may  exercise  upon  some  strong, 
but  brittle,  substance — such,  for  instance,  as 
a  rod  of  glass.  The  efforts  he  will  make 
have  a  very  slight,  a  hardly  perceptible  effect  up 
to  the  breaking  point.  But  when  the  breaking 
point  comes,  it  comes  suddenly  and  the  result  is 
final.  To  this  metaphor  I  will  add  another,  which 
I  think  helps  to  explain  the  so-called  deadlock  in 
Flanders. 

Suppose  you  had  a  hammer  and  the  hammer 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  ij  it  struck  its  first  blow 
unsuccessfully  it  would  he  shattered  and  useless  for, 
any  further  work.  And  suppose  that,  while  you. 
are  applying  pressure  to  your  glass  rod,  a  friend 
holding  this  hammer  was  ready  to  give  the  blow  at 
the  breaking  point  upon  your  signal.  It  is  evident 
that  a  great  deal  would  depend  upon  your  choice 
of  the  moment  for  the  use  of  the  hammer. 
If  you  misjudged  the  strain  you  had  put 
upon  the  glass  rod,  thinking  it  greater  than 
it  was,  and  if  you,  therefore,  gave  your  friend 
the  signal  to  strike  with  the  hammer  too  soon,  the 
rod  would  remain  unbroken,  and  the  hammer 
could  never  be  used  again.  If  you  judged  the 
moment  just  rightly,  then,  though  your  hands  were 
not  strong  enough  to  break  the  glass  rod,  the  ham- 
mer would  come  in  with  just  sufficient  force  to 
achieve  the  result,  adding  its  effect  to  the  strain 
you  had  already  put  upon  the  resisting,  but 
brittle,  substance. 

Now,  in  this  wearing  down  of  resistance  of 
enemy  trenches,  the  hammer  is  the  reserve.  The 
whole  point  of  a  reserve  is  that  you  cannot  have  it 
and  use  it  too.  The  risk  of  working  with  a  great 
reserve  (as  Napoleon  did  in  all  his  later  battles),  is 
that  unless  you  judge  the  exact  moment  rightly  in 
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which  to  use  it,  you  are  worse  off  than  if  you  had 
no  reserve  at  all.  It  is  evident  that  to  work  with 
a  large  reserve  means  to  work  with  a  correspond- 
ingly weaker  general  force  at  the  front,  and  if  you 
waste  your  reserve  by  throwing  it  in  either  too 
early  or  too  late  you  will  have  run  that  heavy  risk 
of  working  with  insufficient  numbers,  or  barely 
sufficient  numbers,  and  you  will  have  run  it  in  vain. 
But  if  you  do  judge  your  moment  rightly  then  the 
possession  of  a  reserve  is  decisive.  You  have 
risked  a  great  deal.  You  have  worked  wdth  too 
thin  a  line  perhaps  in  your  determination  to  keep 
back  your  last  reserve  for  the  decisive  moment. 
You  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  grumbling  from  the 
people  suffering  the  strain  at  the  front ;  you  have 
had  to  suffer  the  acute  anxiety  of  waiting  for 
the  decisive    moment,  and  wondering,  perhaps, 


whether  it  will  ever  come.  The  whole  method 
means  the  severest  control  of  oneself  and  of  one's 
supporters,  as  well  as  the  most  exact  judgment. 
But  if  you  do  use  your  judgment  exactly  and  re- 
sist all  temptation  to  use  yeur  reserve  too  early, 
then  the  method  is  the  most  decisive  possible  in 
war.  Napoleon's  later  campaigns  give  numerous 
examples  of  both  success  and  failure  in  this 
method.  At  Ligny  he  used  his  reserve  just  in 
time;  at  Borodino,  or  the  Moscowa,  he  waited  too 
long  and  never  used  his  reserve  at  all :  with  the 
result  that  the  action  was  not  really  decided.  At 
Waterloo  he  perhaps  used  it  too  late,  though  that 
in'  its  turn  was  due  to  the  blunder  Ney  made  in 
launching  his  cavalry  too  early.  The  position  in 
France  and  Belgium  at  this  moment  is,  on  a  very 
large  strategical  scale, what  these  and  other  actions 
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were  on  a  small  tactical  scale,  and  as  truly  there, 
as  in  battles  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  everything 
will  depend  upon  the  moment  in  which  it  is  thought 
wise  to  use  the  reserve,  and  everything  will  be  lost 
if  for  any  reasons  it  were  used  too  early. 

It  is  not  without  interest,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
tailed character  of  this  trench  fighting,  to  remark 
in  a  few  sketches  the  scale  upon  which  it  is  taking 
place. 

On  the  preceding  page,  for  instance,  is 
the  ground  of  the  recent  fighting  near  Nieu- 
port.  For  many  weeks  the  Allied  line  cor- 
responded roughly  with  the  line  of  crosses 
on  this  sketch,  that  is,  it  followed  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Yser,  included  the  town  of 
Nieuport,  and  thence  southward  followed  the  em- 
bankment of  the  railway  which  unites  Nieuport 
with  Ypres,  going  in  front  of  Ramscapelle,  and  so 
to  Dixmude.  Then,  in  day  after  day  of  minute 
work,  it  advanced  from  trench  to  trench  across  the 
sand  between  the  canal  and  the  sea  until  it  got 
past  Lombartzyde,  the  whole  thing  a  matter  of  not 
much  more  than  a  mile,  and  then  a  few  hundred 
yards  further  along  the  road  towards  Westende. 
But  by  this  time  it  had  doubled  the  flank  of  the 
flooded  area  which  lies  between  the  railway  em- 
bankment and  the  Yser,  and  this  advance  on  the 
north  over  the  sand  made  it  pl>ssible  to  extend  a 
new  line  west  of  the  river,  with  the  hamlet  of  St. 
Georges  and  its  ruined  bridge  behind  that  line. 

That  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  advance  from  trench  to  trench  is  pro- 
ceeding, and  of  how  in  a  series  of  minute  move- 
ments pressure  and  strain  are  applied  to  this  huge 
line  running  from  the  Vosges  to  the  sea. 

The  recent  work  round  La  Bassee  is  another 
example  of  the  same  thing  in  a  different  form,  but 
on  much  the  same  scale. 

The  country  house  called  the  Chateau  of  Ver- 
melles,  about  three  miles  south-west  of  La  Bassee, 
was  captured,  and  there  was. given  in  these  notes 
a  description  of  how  this  point  gave  control  over 
the  railway,  and  ultimately  threatened  the  high 
road  whereby  the  German  occupation  of  La  Bassee 
is  supplied.    When  the  Chateau  of  Vermelles  was 
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captured  the  line  of  the  French  trenches  in  this 
neighbourhood,  which  had  been  roughly  A-B-C, 
became  roughly  A-B-D-E.      Then  further  days 


were  spent  in  making  good  the  irregularity  east 
of  A-B  and  north  of  the  canal,  and  this  task  was 
accomplished,  according  to  Sunday's  communique, 
at  the  end  of  last  week.  The  hamlet,  Givenchy, 
and  the  first  German  trenches  there  were  taken, 
so  that  the  line  has  now  straightened  out  to  some- 
thing like  F-D-E. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  this  neighbour- 
hood you  have  a  third  example  of  the  minute  dis- 
tance over  which  work  of  this  kind  is  done  in  the 
region  of  Richebourg  L'Avou^  and  Neuve  Chapelle. 
Neuve  Chapelle  is  a  scattered  group  of  workmen's 
houses  in  this  industrial  district,  lying  round  or 
near  the  high  road,  which  leads  to  La  Bassee 
southwards,  and  along  which  the  light  railway  or 
tramway  to  La  Bassee  runs.      But  a  mile  away^ 
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eastward  is  Richebourg  L'Avoue,  a  similar  group 
of  workmen's  houses  upon  a  quadrilateral  of  side 
roads.  The  landscape  and  appearance  of  these 
mining  villages  is  not  unlike  what  you  may  see  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  great  towns  in  Lancashire. 

So  close  is  the  work  that  the  loss  of  an  Eng- 
lish position  near  Neuve  Chapelle  is  distinguished 
from  the  counterbalancing  success  of  the  Indian 
troops  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  at  Riche- 
bourg, although  the  whole  distance  separating  the 
extremes  of  these  groups  of  houses  is  not  more 
than  a  mile. 

Upon  the  rest  of  the  front  there  is  even  less  to 
record.  We  have  rumours  in  the  paper  about  the 
recapture  of  Noyon,  and  the  occupation  of  Rouler^, 
but  stories  of  this  kind  are  quite  negligible.  The 
whole  work  is  being  patiently  done  upon  this  very 
small  model,  and  we  shall  know  Avell  enough  when 
a  general  advance  begins  without  having  any  need 
to  confuse  ourselves  by  turning  our  hopes  or  expec- 
tations into  realities. 

In  the  paucity,  then,  of  further  news  from  the 
front,  I  will,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  these 
notes,  conclude  the  comments  for  this  week  with 
some  examination,  so  far  as  evidence  is  available, 
of  the  moral  of  the  enemy. 

XL— THE    MORAL    OF    THE    ENEMY. 

The  word  moral  *  used  as  a  technical  expres- 
sion in  military  history  is,  like  so  many  words  in, 
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the  same  connection,  an  everyday  French  word, 
■which  has  been  borrowed  in  England  and  given  a 
technical  meaning. 

It  means  in  French  nothing  more  than  a  state 
of  mind  or  moral  attitude.  It  means,  when  used 
in  English  military  history,  that  degree  of  com- 
bined cohesion  and  tenacity  in  the  mass,  with 
lucidity  and  elasticity  of  intelligence  and  v/ill  in 
the  leaders,  which  command  success  in  military 
operations.  If,  for  instance,  an  army  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  strict  moral  cohesion:  trusting  in  its 
chiefs  and  those  chiefs  proving  their  vigour  of  de- 
cision in  no  matter  what  chance  circumstance ;  if 
this  same  army  shows  itself  unshakable  under 
reverse,  conducting,  for  instance,  a  difficult  re- 
treat without  grave  losses  and  without  disorder ; 
if  it  returns  to  the  offensive  as  buoyantly  after 
heavy  loss  as  before ;  then  we  say  that  its  moral  is 
very  high.  If  in  any  one  of  these  factors,  but 
particularly  in  its  tenacity  and  cohesion,  an  army 
falls  below  the  normal,  or  far  below  its  original 
standard,  then  we  say  that  its  vioral  is  low  or 
falling. 

The  estimation  of  this  element,  moral,  in  pur- 
suing the  history  of  a  war  is  of  first-rate  import- 
ance. There  is  hardly  any  military  historian  who 
does  not  rather  underestimate  it  than  overestimate 
it.  For  though  equipment,  and  still  more  disposi- 
tion and  numbers,  are  the  obvious  material  frame- 
work on  which  to  explain  success  or  failure,  yet 
in  nearly  all  the  conspicuous  victories  of  history 
moral  has  had  even  more  to  do  with  the  matter. 

A  nation  at  war  must  be  examined  if  we  are 
to  judge  with  its  other  than  material  strength  in 
three  elements.  We  must  estimate  the  mental 
state  and  attitude  towards  the  struggle  of  throe 
quite  separate  wills  and  intelligences :  — 

(1)  That  of  the  public  at  large,  civilian,  or 
at  any  rate,  not  present  with  the  troops. 

(2)  That  of  the  troops  themselves  in  the  mass, 
including  everything  except  their  higher  com- 
mand, including  the  general  officers,  and  even  par- 
ticular important  advisers  upon  military  policy  in 
the  Staff  itself — as  individuals. 

(3)  That  of  the  Government  and  great  Gene- 
ral Staff  under  the  Commander-in-Chief.  These 
last  two  may  be  taken  as  one  unit  on  account  of 
their  perpetual  and  close  interaction  one  upon  the 
other.  It  is  impossible  for  the  moral  of  the  Gov- 
ernment not  to  affect  the  moral  of  its  highest  com- 
manders in  the  field  and  vice-versa.  Indeed,  in 
moments  of  great  military  strain  the  two  are 
nearly  identical. 

Having  postulated  these  three  separate  de- 
partments in  the  mental  attitude  of  the  enemy,  let 
us  next  note  that  they  are  thus  tabulated  in  order 
of  importance.  The  attitude  of  the  civil  popula- 
tion and  of  all  that  is  not  vv'ith  the  Army— as  finan- 
ciers, popular  leaders  of  the  crowd,  newspaper 
owners,  etc. — is  the  least  important  because  it  is 
the  most  dependent  upon  the  two  others.  Save  in 
one  particular  case — that  of  sudden  and  unex- 
pected reverse— popular  opinion  upon  a  war  is 
nearly  always  directed  by  the  mental  state  of  the 
'Army  and  of  its  leaders.  If  the  Army  believes 
itself  to  be  strong  and  its  leaders  feel  themselves 
.to  be  victorious,  popular  opinion  will  stand  almost 
any  strain,  and  its  breakdov,'n  is  nearly  ahvavs  due 
to  reflex  action  from  the  Army  during  a  war- 
save,  I  repeat,  under  the  special  condition  of  un- 
^e^pected  reverse.    And  with  that  special  condition 


we  are  not  now  concerned,  because  the  enemy  has 
not  thus  suffered  as  yet. 

The  mental  condition,  or  moral,  of  the  Army 
is  important  in  quite  another  fashion.  The  vigour, 
unity,  and  moral  strength  in  general  of  the  armed 
forces  are  a  ^irime  necessity  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Lacking  them,  or  weak  in  them 
compared  with  the  enemy,  an  army  is  almost 
necessarily  defeated.  Nevertheless,  the  very  best 
moral  in  an  army  is  worthless  from  the  very  nature 
and  constitution  of  military  po.wer  unless  the 
higher  command  and  the  Government  are  simi- 
larly decided  and  strong.  History  teems  with 
examples  of  armies  in  excellent  moral  condition 
which  were  useless  or  thrown  away  by  the  lack 
of  decision  or  the  treason  of  the  higher  command, 
or  by  the  scheming  of  political  governors.  That 
is  how  the  drunken  vandals  with  their  mob  of 
slaves  and  mountain  savages  were  let  loose  on 
Roman  Africa  to  the  lasting  weakening  of  our 
civilisation.  And  that  is  how,  to  take  a  minor 
example,  the  excellent  army  of  Metz  was  betrayed 
in  1870. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  our  know- 
ledge of  the  moral  of  the  higher  command  of  the 
Government  among  the  enemy  is  of  higher  import- 
ance to  us  even  than  our  knowledge  of  the  moral 
of  his  army,  and  that  is  in  the  indication  it  affords 
of  the  future.  We  may  not  know  from  actual 
statistics,  for  instance,  what  the  material  losses 
of  an  army  have  been.  The  army  itself  may  not 
have  been  told  and  may  be,  therefore,  possessing 
an  artificially  strong  moral.  But  y^Q  may  induce 
from  the  shaldness  or  what-not  of  the  higher  com- 
mand that  these  losses  have  taken  place. 

With  so  much  in  hand,  let  us  first  examine 
what  can  be  discovered  of  popular  opinion  among 
the  enemy.  AVe  must  first  remember  that  there 
are  here  roughly  two  bodies  to  be  considered :  the 
Austro-Hungarian  body  with  its  hotch-potch  of 
races  and  languages,  and  the  German  body  pro- 
perly so-called,  much  more  closely  bound  in  one 
unity  of  opinion  than  those  who  remember  the 
older  Germany  of  1868  may  perhaps  appreciate 
to-day. 

As  to  the  former,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  univer- 
sity centres  in  that  quarter  of  the  realm  which  is 
German-speaking,  and  of  a  fairly  large  middle- 
class  opinion  in  the  same  region,  the  war  is  the 
subject  at  the  present  moment  both  of  dislike  and 
of  alarm.  Certain  comparatively  small  (but  by  no 
means  negligible)  sections  of  this  combined  popu- 
lation are  actively  opposed  to  the  aims  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Monarchy  in  the  war,  and  would 
welcome  its  defeat — some  7  per  cent  of  Orthodox 
Slavs  are  in  this  position  and  a  smaller  body  of 
Italian-speaking  subjects  in  the  south.  A  con- 
siderable body  are  indifferent  or  doubtfully  loyal, 
and  this  is  true  of  the  Ruthenians,  of  many  Poles, 
of  many  Slovenes,  and  of  many  Bohemians..  It  is 
probably  true  of  not  a  few  of  the  Catholic  Slavs 
in  t!ie  south,  though  the  religious  division  is  there 
so  strong  that  it  is  well  not  to  count  too  much  upo-i 
the  racial  factor.  But  the  real  clement  of  v,-eak- 
ness  in  the  public  or  civilian  moral  of  Austro-Hun- 
gary  lies,  of  course,  in  the  attitude  of  the  Magyars. 

It  is  an  eternal  question  never  to  be  resolved 
where,  in  any  diverse  combination,  the  interests 
of  the  part  separate  from  the  interests  of  the 
whole.     In  the  particular  cage  of  the  connection. 
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between  the  Magyar-Hungarian  realm  and  the 
German-speaking  Austrians,  the  breaking  point 
comes  much  sooner  than  in  most  confederations  or 
alliances.  The  Hungarian  realm  is  a  district 
wherein  a  number  of  men  feeling  themselves  a 
ruling  race  (or  having  so  felt  themselves  in  the 
past)  and  controlled  by  a  very  wealthy  aristocracy, 
still  speaking  a  partly  Asiatic  language  (though 
most  traces  of  Asiatic  blood  have  disappeared), 
are  proud  to  rule  over  more  or  less  discontented 
and  separated  groups  of  Slavs,  both  Orthodox  and 
Catholic,  and  of  Roumanians,  both  Orthodox  and 
Uniate ;  and  this  Magyar,  hitherto  governing,  and 
geographically  central  element,  is  barely  one-half 
of  the  whole.  It  has  no  affinity  with,  still  less  any 
liking  for,  the  German-speaking  nation  with  which 
it  is  politically  connected.  That  nation,  the  Ger- 
man-speaking peoples  of  the  Upper  Danube  and 
of  the  Alpine  valleys  thereto  attached,  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria  and  the  Tyrol,  has  itself  something 
of  a  similar,  though  milder,  feeling  of  superiority 
over  subject  peoples.  The  crown  of  Bohemia  is 
in  the  same  hands  as  that  of  Austria,  and  the  Slav 
population  of  Bohemia,  though  similar  in  religion 
to  the  German  population  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  is  distinct  in  language  and  in  national 
feeling.  '  All  round  this  Slav  population,  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  Bohemia,  are  mountains  to 
which  the  Germans  were  driven  centuries  ago, 
when  the  Slavs  burst  in,  and  wherein  the  main 
element  is  German-speaking.  The  problem  is, 
therefore,  complicated,  but  the  general  position  is 
that  a  German-speaking  nucleus  feels  itself,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  the  superior  of  a  large  Slav  popula- 
tion in  the  north,  Bohemian,  Polish,  etc.  (of  which 
the  latter  part  are  less  disaffected  than  the 
former),  and  a  large  Slav  population  in  the  south, 
the  control  of  which  it  shares  with  Hungary. 

But  in  all  this  it  is  the  Hungarian  love  of  domi- 
nation which  is  the  driving  force  for  the  oppression 
of  the  southern  Slav ;  and  it  is  precisely  as  against 
the  southern  Slav  that  the  original  quarrel  was 
picked — but  it  is  the  southern  Slav  who  has  proved 
the  hardest  customer  against  such  forces  as  were 
sent  against  him. 

The  effect  of  the  war  so  far  upon  civilian 
opinion  in  this  Austro-Hungarian  combination 
seems  to  be  somewhat  as  follows :  — 

The  German-speaking  part,  of  which  Vienna 
is  the  centre,  certainly  now  wishes  that  the  war 
had  never  been  begun.  It  has  seen  Galicia  over- 
run ;  great  masses  of  its  armies  taken  prisoner  into 
Russia,  and  it  cannot,  of  course,  discover  any 
future  advantage  to  proceed  even  from  victory. 
The  Government  at  Vienna  would  not  have  pro- 
voked actual  war,  though  egged  on  to  it  by  Berlin. 
They  tried  at  the  last  moment  to  reopen  negotia;- 
tions  with  Russia,  when  Berlin  forced  the  pace  by 
its  double  ultimatum  to  Russia  and  to  France.  But 
this  German-speaking  element  in  the  East  is  sujfi- 
ciently  bound  in  sympathy  with  the  whole  German 
race  as  still  to  prosecute  the  war  without  failing, 
and  the  recent  successes  in  Galicia  to  which  the 
victorious  German  action  in  Central  and  Northern 
Poland  has  largely  contributed,  strengthened  this 
feeling.  The  attitude  of  the  German-Austrians 
seems  to  be,  if  one  may  judge  by  newspaper  articles 
and  private  letters,  a  hope  that  the  war  may  come 
to  an  end  when  it  has  achieved  its  defensive  pur- 
pose;  a  conviction  that  Russia  is  stronger  than 


was  imagined ;  some  alarm  for  the  future ;  a  great 
disgust  at  the  recent  collapse  of  their  armies  in 
Servia ;  and  a  pride  in  the  new  successes  in  Galicia. 
What  the  Czech  feeling  is  in  all  this,  that  is,  the 
feeling  of  the  native  Bohemian,  and  what  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Poles,  we  do  not  know.  We  have 
nothing  but  uncertain,  possibly  exaggerated,  and 
often  obviously  false  stories  of  risings,  which  do 
not  lit  in  with  the  co-ordination  and  progress  of 
the  Austrian  Armies  hi  the  present  phase  of  the 
war. 

The  civilian  opinion  of  Hungary  is  something 
quite  different  from  this.  The  soil  of  Hungary 
has  twice  been  invaded  by  Russian  cavalry,  and, 
much  more  than  the  actual  damage  done  by  the 
invader,  there  has  twice  been  sharp  panic  in  Hun- 
gary as  the  result  of  it.  The  national  leader  of 
Hungary  at  this  moment  has  spoken,  with  extra- 
ordinary violence  for  a  man  in  his  position,  sepa- 
rating Hungarian  from  Austrian  interests.  The 
use  of  Hungarian  troops  in  defence  of  German 
policy,  the  absence  of  their  cavalry  in  the  western 
field  of  war,  and  the  enormous  losses  of  their  half- 
trained  reserves — to  no  national  purpose— had 
already  profoundly  affected  the  Magyars  when, 
apparently  in  deference  to  their  clamours,  three 
Army  Corps  were  recently  withdrawn  from  Servia 
to  force  the  passes  of  the  Carpathians  and  to  free 
the  Hungarian  plains  from  menace.  The  result 
of  this  move  was  indeed  to  free  those  plains  from 
menace,  and  it  largely  contributed  to  the  success 
which  the  Austrians  are  now  enjoying  east  of 
Cracow,  and  to  the  Russian  retreat  in  that  same 
field.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the  account  is  the 
great  defeat  in  Servia,  and  that  seems  to  have  had, 
if  anything,  an  exaggerated  effect  upon  Hungarian 
opinion.  We  must  remember  that  the  anti-Ser- 
vian policy  is  mainly  Hungarian  in  motive  and 
origin,  that  the  Magyar  took  for  granted  the  hope- 
less inferiority  of  his  Slav  neighbour  and  subject. 
The  sudden  retirement  from  North  Servia  and  the 
loss  of  Belgrade  have  led  to  riots  in  Budapest, 
which  are  not  journalistic  fictions,  but  a  sober  and 
known  part  of  contemporary  history.  In  a  word, 
Magyar  opinion  is  now  shaken.  Nothing  will 
restore  it  but  some  decisive  Austro- German  victory 
in  Poland.  And  if  that  victory  does  not  come,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  Hungarian  Government 
will  approach,  if  not  sue  for,  peace  separately 
from  or  earlier  than  its  Allies.  For  in  case  of  an 
uncertain  war,  or  in  the  beginning  of  an  Austrian 
defeat,  Hungary  alone  would  have  very  serious 
advantages  to  gain  by  a  separate  peace,  and 
nothing  to  lose. 

If  this  be  a  summary  of  civilian  opinion  in 
the  two  leading  centres  of  Austria-Hungary,  what 
are  we  to  say  of  the  moral  of  the  army  ?  There 
is  everything  to  show  that  that  moral  has  not  lost, 
but  gained  in  the  last  two  months.  We  do  not  yet 
know  the  effect  upon  it  of  its  defeat  in  Servia.  But 
that  victory  was  only  gained  over  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  total  Austro-Hungarian  forces. 
And  for  the  rest,  there  is  a  determined,  and  for  the 
moment  successful,  offensive  being  carried  on  in 
Southern  Poland ;  the  new  formations  of  Austria- 
Hungary  are  achieving  more  than  did  the  older 
and  better  trained,  possibly  because  the  discord- 
ant racial  elements  have  already  been  weeded  out 
in  the  shape  of  the  earlier  (and  largely  voluntary) 
surrenders  in  the  field.    There  is  nothing  to  show 
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that  the  moral  of  the  Austro-Himgarian  Army  as 
a  whole  is  weaker  than  it  was  in  September :  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  show  that  it  is  stronger. 

When  from  these  we  turn  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  at  Budapest  and  at  Vienna,  and  of 
the  higher  command,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  factor  until  the  present  moment  insigni- 
ficant and  continuing  to  be  insignificant.  Hun- 
garian civilian  opinion,  led  by  the  chief  Hungarian 


lieve;  you  must  concern  yourself  only  with  what- 
he  does  believe — and  that  is  what  the  civilian  in 
Germany  is  believing  to-day. 

The  unanimity  of  the  German  Press  is  not 
artificial ;  the  very  wording  of  the  articles  breathes 
sincerity  and  a  sort  of  simplicity,  which  is  not  with- 
out pathos.  Neither  the  French  nor  the  Russians 
publish  casualty  lists.  The  enormous  losses, 
therefore,  of  his  own  Armies,  the  German  can  set 


politician,  may  emphasise  its  independence,  and  against  supposed  still  larger  losses  upon  the  part 
may  sooner  or  later  point  towards  a  separate  of  the  enemy.  The  very  numerous  prisoners  in 
peace.  But  the  armies  are  under  the  control  of  the  hands  of  the  Germans  are  made  the  most  of  for 
Berlin— and  that  is  an  end  of  it.  A  priori  this  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  civilian  population, 
must  be  so.  There  could  be  no  chance  of  success  Their  camps  are  something  of  a  show.  They  are 
unless  all  the  movements  of  the  two  Allies — Ger-  photographed  in  their  daily  tasks,  and  the  photo- 
man  and  Austrian— were  co-ordinated.  It  would  graphs  are  circulated  everywhere.  The  guns 
be  madness  to  act  otherwise.  But,  apart  from  taken  in  battle  are  paraded  in  the  streets.  The 
this  obvious  necessity,  there  are  the  known  facts.  French  temper,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  the  Eng- 
The  Austrian  movement  in  Galicia  has  been  one  lish  during  this  war,  is  in  contradiction  with  such 
with  the  German  movements  in  Central  and  methods.  No  prisoners  taken  by  the  British  con- 
Northern  Poland.  The  transport  of  troops  from'  tingent  have  been  marched  through  the  streets 
point  to  point  is  upon  the  German  model,  the  Ger-  of  London.  Our  illustrated  papers  do  not  make 
man  troops  are  in  the  centre  and  south-centre  of  the  most  of  them  for  our  civilian  public.  The 
the  long  line,  interspersed,  chessboard  fashion,  guns  picked  up  during  the  German  retreat  over 
with  Austrian  troops.  It  is  even  true  that  in  some  the  Marne  are  not  to  be  seen  parked  for  the  amuse- 
cases  German  officers  have  replaced  Austrian  ment  of  the  public  in  Paris  or  in  London.  In 
officers  in  Austrian  units.  On  this  third  head,  general,  the  tone  of  mind  as  bred  in  the  Western 
therefore,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Austrian  higher  Allies  by  their  past  civilisation  and  tradition  of 
command,  any  answer  to  our  question  must  be  re-  government  is  opposed  to  any  deliberate  fostering 
f erred  to  the  corresponding  state  of  mind  in  the  of  illusion. 


higher  commands  of  the  German  Armies,  and  xn 
that  of  the  Government  at  Berlin. 

When  we  ask  the  same   series   of  questions 
about  the  German  Empire,  the  very  first  thing  we 


In  Germany  under  Prussia,  the  fostering  of 
an  illusion  of  strength  in  peace  and  of  success  in 
war  is  a  deliberate  part  of  policy  and  of  tradition. 
Whether  it  is  wise  or  unwise  the  event  will  show. 


shall  note,  if  we  are  wise,  is  the  profound  oonvic-     An  illusion  dissipated  is  a  very  dangerous  thing 


tion  held  everywhere  from  East  Prussia  to  the 
Rhine  and  from  Hamburg  to  Silesia,  that  Ger- 
many will  emerge  victorious  from  this  struggle. 
And  by  the  word  "  victorious  "  is  meant  (in  the 
mind  of  these  civilians)  the  full  objects  for  which 
the  war  was  forced  by  Prussia.  The  average  edu- 
cated man — let  alone  the  mass  of  the  population 
which  takes  its  cue  from  above — would  tell    you 


to  handle  in  individual  as  in  national  life.  But 
Prussia  believes  in  calculated  illusion  for  the 
masses,  and  carries  it  out  in  detail.  The  resulting 
contrast  between  Germany  and  the  Allies  is  strik- 
ing. 

For  instance,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  front 
and  where  all  thought  of  the  war's  ever  coming  is 
negligible,  in  Toulouse  as  in  Bristol,  you  will  find 


soberly  to-day  in  Frankfort  or  in  Cologne — nay,  a  temperance  legislation  more  gloomy  and  severe 
does  tell  those  neutrals  who  are  seeking  informa-  than  would  have  been  tolerated  during  peace.  But 
tion  upon  this  point,  and  who  convoy  it  to  us — ^that  within  a  short  motor-ride  of  the  German  Armies, 
Russia  can  no  longer  recover  the  offensive,  that  in  Breslau  or  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  you  will  find  the 
France  is  already  sick  of  war,  that  soon  England  amusements,  the  places  of  public  resort  for  drink- 
will  be  the  only  objective  of  the  German  effort,  and  ing  and  the  rest,  crammed,  and  all  that  side  of  the 
that  peace  will  be  dictated  in  no  very  long  space  of  national  life  at  its  fullest. 

time,  not  in  ruthless  terms,  for  that  would  be  im-  We  must  remember  in  this  connection  that 

possible,  but  in  just  such  terms  as  the  German  civi-  there  came  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  good 

lian  has  ahvays  conceived  that  it  would  be  die-  foundation  upon    which  the   Government    could 


tated :  a  slight  modification  of  frontiers  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Germany,  German  and  Austrian  econo- 
mic preponderance  over  the  Balkans  and  Con- 
stantinople, the  maintenance  of  the  present  econo- 
mic superiority  of  Germany  over  France  (which 
may,  after  this  heavy  blow,  be  left  to  what  Ger- 
mans believe  to  be  its  own  rapid  process  of  decay). 
The  only  doubtful  point  is  England ;  and  here  that 
German  civilian  opinion  of  which  I  speak  would 
tell  you  that  with  England  as  the  sole  enemy,  Ger- 
many's remaining  task  would  be  quickly  accom- 
plished. 

This  point  of  view  is  in  our  ears— and  still 
more  in  the  ears  of  the  French— so  grotesque  that 
it  seems  to  belong  to  another  world  from  the  real 
world  in  which  we  live.  But  when  you  are  talking 
of  your  enemy's  77ioral  you  cannot,  at  the  risk  of 
error,  concern  yourself  with  what  he  ought  to  be- 


build  such  a  sentiment,  and  build  it  strong  enough 
to  last  for  months  to  come.  It  is  a  truth  too  often 
forgotten  in  this  country,  that  the  war  opened  for 
the  Germans  with  three  successes  of  varying  mag- 
nitude, but  all  of  them  initial  and  striking  the  first 
note,  each  of  them  very  great,  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  victors,  overwhelming.  These  w^ere,  first,  the 
Battle  of  Metz,  with  its  dramatic  recapture  of  all 
Alsace-Lorraine,  with  its  thousands  of  French 
prisoners :  one  of  those  sharp  actions  on  a  limited 
field  which  almost  remind  one  of  the  old  wars. 
Immediately  following  this  came,  second,  the  vast 
and  overwhelmingly  victorious  advance  upon 
Paris,  with  its  unparalleled  captures :  Maubeuge 
going  down  in  a  few  days,  the  whole  of  North- 
Eastern  France  strewn  vnth  wounded  French  and 
English  prisoners,  and  the  German  avalanche 
sweeping .  beneath  it  shattered   and   abandoned 
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pieces  and  material.       Accompanying  this  was  ously  to  affect  the  confident  tone  of  the  general 

an  element  which    Prussia  has  taught  the    Ger-  mind.     Another  element  of  exception  is  that  of 

mans  to  regard  as  akin  to  military  success  and  re-  what  may  be  called  the  middle  hnance.       High 

placing  the  ancient  sentiments  of  military  glory:  finance  all  over  the  world  is  still  pro-German,  and 

wholesale  killing  of  civilians,  including  women  and  we  may  take  some  comfort  from  the  reflection  that 

children,  in  Belgium,  wholesale    destruction    of  high  finance  at  every  stage  of  the  world's  history 

things   venerable  (manuscripts,  monuments,  and  has  invariably  been  wrong  in  great  crises,  and  thij 

especially  things  of  an  ancient  religious  use  whigh  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  you  cannot  specu- 

stood  for  the  spirit  particularly  opposed  to  Prus-  late  successfully  unless  you  keep  your  eyes  very 

sia),  and  the  loot  of  property,  carried   on   both  closely  fixed  over  a  very  restricted  horizon  of  time, 

directly  and  through  a  system  of  money  payments  But   what   may   be   called   middle   finance,    the 

pushed  to  the  last  limits  up  to  which  the  popula-  bankers  whose  direct  dealings  are  not  with  the 

tion  could  pay.     Following  this  second  series  of  world,  but  with  a  district,  the  middle  men  who 

national  successes  after  the  national  heart,  came  operate  only  in  particular  sections  of  stock,  the 

third,  the  crushing  victory  won  by  Hindenburg  speculators  whose  concern  is  not  with  universal 

over  the  Russians  in  the  Masurian  Lakes,  with  produce,  but  with  produce  of  one  kind — these  in 

two  whole  Army  Corps  of  the  enemy  surrounded  Germany  are  already  hit  by  the  war,  just  as  is  so 

and  destroyed  by  death,  wound,  or  capture.  much  of  the  proletariat  upon  whose  labour  they 

Prussia  forced  the  war  on  France  and  Russia  ultimately  live.     Gold  is  getting  scarcer,  and  the 

in  the  evening  of  July  31st.     Four  days  later  she  premium  is,  I  believe,  increasing.     For  Germany 

was  across  the  neutral  frontier  of  Belgium.     It  was  must  to-day  make  many  of  her  foreign  payments 

in  the  first  month — before  the  first  three  days  of  in  gold.     Whole  groups  of  metal,  other  than  iron, 

September  had  elapsed — and   before  that  anniver-  are  at  famine  prices.     Petrol  is  affected,  and  the 
sary  of  Sedan  to  which  the  curious  superstition  of   textiles  also.     And  though  in  this  financiers'  case, 

modern    Germany    attaches   such   value— that   all  as  in  the  case  of  the  proletariat,  a  certain  temper 

these  things  were  done;  and   the  German   mind,  maj'^  convert  hope  into  faith,  and  may  make  sure 

already  quite  confident  of  victory,  was  intoxicated  that  such  troubles  are  passing,  yet  they  have  en- 

by  immediate  and,  in  its  magnitude,  unexpected  dured  long,  they  are  increasing,  and  a  continuous 

success.  failure  (though  it  has  nothing  of  the  dramatic 

Now,  to  sober  the  mind  of  any  man  or  nation  effect  of  a  defeat),  is  perhaps  of  more  effect  to 
after  experiences  of  this  kind,  nothing  but  corre-  nourish  uncertainty  and  despair  than  a  sharp  de- 
sponding disaster  will  suffice,  and  of  that  disaster  feat  would  be.  In  this  connection,  it  must  be  re- 
there  has  been  no  outward  sign  which  a  civilian  membered  that  all  men  of  a  certain  education  and 
population  could  understand.  The  soldier  (in  the  fairly  travelled — and  what  I  have  called  "  the 
higher  command,  at  least),  could  gauge  clearly  middle  finance,"  is  composed  of  such  men — ^know 
enough  what  happened  in  the  month  of  Septem-  very  well  that  peace  itself  would  not  restore  th^ 
ber;  the  meaning  of  the  retreat  from  Paris  and  old  relations  of  the  German  trader  and  the  Ger- 
the  loss  of  German  initiative  upon  the  East  as  man  financier.  The  City  of  London  will  never 
upon  the  West.  To  his  attitude  I  shall  turn  in  a  forget  the  highly  successful  trick  played  upon  it  in 
moment ;  but  the  mass  of  the  German  population  the  months  before  Prussia  forced  the  war,  and 
had  nothing  great  and  striking  brought  home  to  the  national  forces  in  France  after  the  war  will 
it  to  reverse  its  original  condition,  created  by  not  favour,  for  many  years  to  come,  if  ever,  those 
forty  years  of  increasing  wealth  and  military  con-  operations  of  credit  whereby  industrial  Germany 
fidence,  followed  by  this  first  month  of  stupendous  was  supported.  The  effect  of  this  war  upon  Ger- 
and  triple  success.  One  may  compare  the  process  man  trade  through  sentiment  alone  must  neces- 
to  that  whereby  a  man,  having  climbed  up  some  sarily  be  enormous  and  adverse  for  very  many 
steep  mountain  escarpment,  the  dominating  years.  And  though  finance  is  less  directly  affected 
height  of  which  occupied  his  whole  mind  as  he  by  such  sentiment  than  is  production  dependent 
gazed  at  it  first  from  the  plain,  later,  when  he  has  upon  exchange,  yet  it  is  indirectly  just  as  much 
reached  its  summit,  descends  by  a  very  gradual  affected  in  the  long  run,  because  the  biggest  gam- 
sloping  plateau  to  his  original  level.  He  will  bier  in  the  world,  and  the  most  successful,  must 
always  remember  the  grandeur  of  the  range  as  he  have  something  to  gamble  in. 
approached  it,  and  his  successful  climbing  of  that  Now,  what  of  the  military  moral  of  Germany  ? 
height.  The  very  gradual  descent  beyond  will  It  would  be  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world 
leave  no  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  only  the  to  flatter  ourselves  that  this  has  hitherto  declined, 
trained  observer  possessed  of  accurate  instruments  If  we  neglect,  like  sensible  men,  newspaper  stories 
could  note  (but  could  not  convince  the  traveller),  designed  for  our  comfort,  and  speak  to  those  who 
that  there  had  been  any  descent  at  all.  have  been  recently  under  the  immediate  test  of 

So  much,  then,  for  the  civilian  moral  of  Ger-  German  attack,  if  we  do  no  more  than  look  at  the 

many  at  the  present  moment,  taken  in  the  lump.  map  and  see  what  the  German  Army,  including 

There  are,  however,  already  apparent  cer-  many  new  formations,   has  actually  done  under 

tain  exceptions  within  that  lump,  and  they  are  winter    conditions   in    Northern    and   Southern 

worth  noting.       There  are    particular  areas    in  Poland,  if  we  read  as  they  occasionally  come  to  ui 

which  unemployment  has  been  severe,  notably  in  the  appreciations  of  the  present  situation  made, 

the  great  seaports  of  the  north,  in  certain  of  the  not  indeed  by  the  German  higher  command,  but 

metal  industries,  and.  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  by  the  average  military  critic  in  Germany,  and 

capital  itself.     The  embarrassment  due  to  the  par-  by  the  officer  in  the  field,  we  must  conclude  that 

tial  blockade,  a  confident  opinion  may  believe  to  the  enemy  has  still  the  same  qualities  as  he  had^ 

be  temporary;  but  it  is  there,  and  it  is  felt.     Were  at  least  in  proportion  to  his  enemy — at  the  begin- 

unemployment  to  increase  considerably,  were  it  ning  of  the  campaign, 

to  double,  for  instance,  it  would  begin  very  seri-  A  breakdown  in  military  moral  is  a  very  rapid 
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and  a  very  appreciable  thing.  There  was  a  touch 
of  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  retreat  from  Paris, 
but  it  was  soon  recovered.  Its  evidences  are 
numerou&— uncalled-for  surrenders,  lack  of  cohe- 
sion, mutiny,  and  the  rest.  Until  we  have  signs 
of  such  things  upon  some  appreciable  scale,  we 
are  quite  misjudging  the  war  if  we  afhrm  them 
to  exist.  When  in  the  West  occasional  counter- 
attacks are  still  undertaken,  those  counter-attacks 
are  launched  (so  we  are  informed)  with  undimin- 
ished vigour,  and  we  all  know  that  in  the  East  a 
very  vigorous  counter-offensive  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans  has  everywhere  been  successfully  main- 
tained for  now  four  weeks.  We  equally  know, 
what  is  as  excellent  a  test  of  moral,  that  retreats 
conducted  before  the  enemy  in  the  East  have  been 
conducted  with  no  very  great  loss  of  men  or  of 
material. 

No.  It  is  when  we  turn  to  the  higher  com- 
mand and  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Government 
and  the  Staff,  whose  centre  is  Berlin,  that  we  find 
novel  elements  in  the  problem,  and  a  situation  not 
only  of  real  interest,  but  in  support  of  our  hopes. 

The  evidence  here  is  not  what  you  will  find 
for  the  state  of  civilian  opinion  or  the  military  con- 
dition of  an  army  as  a  whole.  No  documents  are 
shown  us;  no  conversations  are  repeated.  The 
whole  thing  is  confined  to  a  handful  of  men  whose 
whole  business  it  is  never  to  permit  the  enemy  to 
penetrate  their  minds,  and  to  discover  Vv'hat  that 
handful  of  men  are  really  thinking  we  have  nothing 
but  their  actions  to  guide  us. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  this  handful  of  men  is  more  important  than 
all  the  other  four  categories  which  I  have  been 
examining.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  population  and  of  the  German  popu- 
lation as  a  whole,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Austro- 
Ilungarian  forces  and  of  the  German  forces  as  a 
whole,  only  tell  us  negatively  what  the  moral 
strength  of  the  enemy  in  this  war  continues  to  be. 
They  only  assure  us  that  confidence  and  tenacity 
continue  established.  It  is  in  the  higher  com- 
mand, which  is  not  double  but  one,  not  Austrian 
and  German,  but  simply  Prussian,  and  which 
resides  in  the  Government  at  Berlin  and  in  the 
Great  General  Staff,  that  the  judgment  upon 
which  ultimately  all  civilian  opinion  and  even  the 
texture  of  the  armies  is  to  be  found. 

The  state  of  mind  of  that  higher  command  is 
to  be  discovered,  I  say,  by  no  available  documents 
or  reported  conversations,  but  only  through 
actions. 

I  think  a  table  of  those  actions  makes  interest- 
ing reading. 

(1)  Upon  the  discovery  of  a  great  French  re- 
serve behind  Paris,  a  discovery  made  on  or  about 
Sedan  Day,  the  best  and  principal  German  Army 
is  ordered  to  attempt  the  impossible,  and  to  march 
across  the  front  of  the  British  contingent  and  the 
French  Fifth  Army.  It  fails,  and  the  whole  of 
the  German  forces  are  thrown  back  to  prepare  a 
defensive  position  along  the  Aisne,  though  still 
highly  superior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy  before 
them. 

(2)  That  enemy  is  next  dealt  with  on  the  basis 
of  these  superior  numbers  by  attempted  German 
movements  to  outflank  by  the  west.  These  move- 
ments successively  fail  as  they  are  tried  one  after 
the  other.  They  proceed  further  and  further 
north  until  the  sea  is  reached. 


(3)  A  perfectly  evident  change  in  the  objec- 
tive of  the  German  commanders  in  the  West  takes 
place  in  early  October,  and  it  is  determined, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  seize  the  French  shore  of  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  and,  Paris  having  failed  them, 
to  consider  London.  But  this  attack  does  not  take 
place  in  a  concerted  blow  somewhere  south  of 
Lille,  such  as  would  uncover  the  whole  sea  coast 
were  it  successful;  it  takes  the  political  rather 
than  military  form  of  an  advance  along  the  coast 
towards  Calais.  It  hopelessly  fails.  And  that  is 
the  story  of  October. 

(4)  The  story  of  the  first  half  of  November  in 
the  West  is  the  story  of  an  attack  made  upon  the 
British  contingent  holding  the  salient  round 
Ypres,  an  attack  the  full  strategical  value  of  which 
no  one  has  defined,  for  with  the  utmost  success 
(which  it  failed  to  obtain)  it  would  have  done  no 
more  apparently  than  straighten  the  line.  It 
comes  to  no  better  end  than  the  attack  along  the 
sea  coast,  and  the  two  between  them  account  for 
perhaps  120,000  men. 

(5)  At  much  the  same  time,  in  the  eastern 
theatre  of  war  the  earlier  successes  of  the  Russians 
against  the  Austrians  at  Lemberg  are  parried  by 
an  advance  in  force  of  Austrians  and  Germans 
combined  towards  the  Vistula,  the  key  of  the  whole 
of  which  is,  of  course,  the  capture  of  Warsaw, 
where  the  principal  railways  meet,  and  where  is 
the  principal  bridge  over  the  river.  There  is 
fought  for  the  possession  of  that  city  and  point  the 
first  battle  of  Warsaw.  The  Germans  are  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  and  their  whole  line  falls  back 
towards  the  frontier. 

(6)  As  the  Eussian  forces  approach  the  fron- 
tier the  great  mass  of  them  are  concentrated  in 
the  south  threatening  Cracow  and  Silesia.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  to  Germany  to  save 
the  latter  province  from  invasion.  Many 
of  the  nevv^  formations  of  rapidly  trained 
men  are  now  ready  (they  prove  excellent  in 
the  field) ;  armies  are  summoned  from  the  V/est 
where  no  more  men  are  left  than  can  just  hold  the 
line,  and  perhaps  the  best  General  of  the  Germans 
— Hindenburg— relieves  the  pressure  on  Cracow: 
while  a  daring  and  successful  surprise  is  effected 
by  the  great  mass  of  his  forces  (which  he  ha$ 
brought  round  by  rail  behind  the  frontier)  against 
the  comparatively  weak  forces  on  the  Russian 
north.  The  object  of  this  movement  is,  of  course, 
again  to  grasp  Warsaw,  and  the  second  battle  fori 
Warsaw  begins.  It  has  gone  on  for  a  month, 
during  which  period  the  Russians  have  lost  about 
twenty  miles  of  ground,  and  are  still  covering 
Warsaw  as  their  reserves  and  supplies  slowly  con- 
tinue to  arrive. 

(7)  Meanwhile,  in  the  south,  in  front  of 
Cracow,  the  Russians  give  ground  also,  because 
the  passes  in  the  Carpathians  are  retaken  by  the 
Austrians  and  threaten  them  in  the  rear.  But 
they  are  only  retaken  by  the  Austrians  at  a  cer- 
tain expense,  for : — 

(8)  The  complete  subjugation  of  Servia,  and 
the  final  elimination  of  that  factor  in  the  war,  the 
control  of  the  Balkans  and  an  issue  to  the  Turkish 
Ally  and  to  the  sea,  is  overwhelmingly  and  drama- 
tically defeated  in  a  week's  violent  action,  which 
drives  the  enemy  out  of  Servia  altogether  and  re- 
crosses  the  frontier  into  Bosnia. 

There  is  a  table  of  the  main  events  of  the  war 
since  the  tide  turned  on  September  6th.      And 
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does  it  not,  synoptically  arranged,  prove  up  to  the 
hilt  the  existence  of  a  succession  of  separate  and 
in  some  measure  self-contradictory  plans?  Is 
it  not  a  continuous  process  of  "  I  try  this :  I  fail. 
I  try  that :  I  fail.  I  try  the  other :  I  fail.  I  say 
I  will  hold  fast  here  in  order  to  press  on  there.  I 
do  press  on  there,  but  I  fail  to  hold  fast  here." 

One's  conviction  of  this  mental  attitude 
tovv'ards  the  general  position  in  the  will  of  the 
German  commanders  is  very  much  increased  by  a 
consideration  of  a  niunber  of  subsidiary  points :  — 

(1)  The  official  German  communiques,  for- 
merly so  accurate,  begin  to  contain  deliberately 
exaggerated  and  foolish  statements:  that  15,000 
English  have  been  drowned  in  the  River  Yser; 
that  there  have  been  no  losses  of  men  or  of  mate- 
rial in  front  of  the  River  Niemen;  that  progress 
between  La  Bassee  and  Nieuport  is  "  slow  but 
sure  ";  and,  lastly,  that  a  vast  decisive  battle  has 
been  won  in  Poland.  The  said  decisive  battle 
being  the  advance,  in  a  month's  fighting,  over  a 
belt  of  about  twenty  miles,  with  no  envelopment  of 
the  enemy,  and  with  no  maintained  piercing  of  his 
line. 

(2)  The  German  Fleet  effects  a  couple  of 
raids  upon  open  English  watering-places,  with  the 
object  of  killing  a  number  of  civilians.  In  the 
first,  that  upon  Yarmouth,  it  misjudges  its  range. 
In  the  second,  it  murders  somewhat  over  100  civi- 
lians, including  women  and  little  children,  to  no 
military  effect  whatsoever. 

(3)  The  enemy  first  destroys  certain  monu- 
ments of  art  and  certain  treasures  of  antiquity, 
this  in  a  so-called  military  policy;  then,  frightened 
at  the  criticism  of  neutfals,  he  apologises  for  the 
action  in  several  self-contradictory  official  ac- 
counts. He  then  refrains  from  perpetrating  simi- 
lar actions  in  similar  places  (the  Germans  could 
still  perfectly  well  destroy  Rheims  Cathedral  if 
they  thought  American  opinion,  for  instance, 
would  warm  towards  them),  and  yet  idiotically 
begins  the  same  game  against  Arras  and  against 
Ypres,  destroying  in  those  two  towns  things  of 
irreplaoable  beauty,  utterly  insignificant  to  his 
military  success. 

(4)  The  enemy  approaches  the  French  Gov- 


ernment with  secret  terms  of  peace,  ridiculously  . 
insufficient  (they  include  Metz  and  part  tof  Upper 
Alsace).  He  approaches  the  Servian  Government 
with  terms  of  peace,  v/hich  are  also  rejected. 
Then,  at  the  height  of  his  occupation  of  Servia,  he 
approaches  that  Government  for  a  second  time, 
and  his  overtures  are  again  rejected. 

'(5)  He  declares  Swedish  wood  contraband  of 
war,  the  said  wood  being  of  insignificant  advan- 
tage to  England,  which  has  all  the  markets  of  the 
world  at  her  disposal,  and  of  none  to  France,  v/hile 
wood  is  among  the  staples  of  Sweden,  and  Sweden 
the  only  country  in  Europe  where  popular  opinion 
is  more  or  less  in  favour  of  Germany. 

(6)  Turkey  is  bought,  under  the  impression 
that  this  action  will  lead  to  a  great  Mahommedan 
rising  against  the  Allied  Powers,  also  with  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  join  hands  with  Turkey 
across  Servia.     Neither  thing  happens. 

The  list  might  be  indefiuitely  extended.  I 
have  quoted  only  a  few  heads  to  which  any  of  my 
readers  can  add  at  pleasure,  for  the  indications 
of  kind  are  increasing  numerous  as  time  proceeds. 

Now,  I  maintain  that  a  disorder  of  this  kind 
means  a  corresponding  disorder  in  the  great  gene- 
ral plan  of  the  German  higher  command,  and  that 
this  disorder  is  due  to  the  destruction  of  an  ori- 
ginal plan,  which  has  failed  after  being  patiently 
elaborated  for  years,  and  which  cannot  be  replaced 
by  any  other  great  general  plan  during  the  haste 
of  war. 

That  conclusion  has  nothing  to  do  with  tho 
excellence  of  particular  designs.  The  march 
along  the  sea  coast  towards  Calais  was  patently 
bad.  The  dispositions  in  Poland  for  the  relief  of 
Cracow  are  as  patently  good.  But  the  conclusion 
I  here  reach  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  particular  portions.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  whole  scheme  of  the  war.  And  that 
scheme  has,  upon  the  side  of  the  German  higher 
command,  demonstrably  fallen  into  disorder 
during  the  present  phase  of  the  campaign. 
Whether  later  one  co-ordinated  plan  can  be  re- 
covered and  pursued,  only  the  future  will  show. 

Mr.  Belloc's  next  lecture  at  Queen's  Hall  on  the  War  will 
be  on  WednesJay,  January  27th. 


THE    WAR    BY    WATER. 

By    FRED    T.    JANE. 

ROTE. — Tbl(  ArtlcU  bat  been  igbmitted  t«  tbt  Preii  Bireko,  wbtch  doet   not    object    to   tb*  pnblicatioa  ti  eeoiored,  oad  takei  no 

respoBiiblllty  for  tbe  eorrectneii  of  tbe  ttatcoentt. 


THE    NORTH    SEA. 

At  8  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  December  16,  three  enemy 
ships  were  sighted  o5  Hartlepool,  and  at  8.15  they  commenced 
a  bombardment,  which  was  replied  to  by  tho  local  fort.  At 
8.50  the  fii-ing  ceased,  and  the  enemy  steamed  away.  "  Some 
damage  was  done  tp  the  town  and  the  gasworks  were  set  on 
fire."  Some  civilians  were  killed,  and  a  very  large  number 
Tvounded.     About  100  rounds  were  fired. 

At  tho  same  time  the  enemy  was  off  Scarborough,  and 
fired  about  fifty  rounds,  which  caused  considerable  damage. 
About  seventeen  non-combatants  were  killed  and  at  least 
ninety-nine  wounded. 

At  Whitby,  at  about  9  o'clock,  two  battle  cruisers 
appeared,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  fired  some  200  shots, 
doing  little  damage  to  buildings,  and  tho  casualties  were 
two  killed  and  six  wounded. 

Taking  the  number  of  shells  fired,  the  damage  done  was 
fioi  very  considerable^  nor  the  loss  of  life,  though  heavy,  so 


great  as  might  have  been  expected.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  German  cruisers.  From  the  number  of 
rounds  fired  it  is  evident  that  their  intention  was,  except 
at  Whitby  (where  all  fire  was  directed  at  the  signal  station), 
to  kill  as  many  non-combatants  as  possible,  and  do  the  maxi- 
mum damage  to'  private  property. 

In  this  there  is  nothing  novel.  It  was  done  on  the 
Algerian  coast  by  the  Goeben  and  Breslau,  both  of  which 
ships  also  repeated  the  incident  in  the  Black  Sea.  Twice 
at  least  it  has  been  done  in  the  Baltic.  In  each  and  every 
case  the  idea  has  been  that  naval  advantage  is  to  be  secured 
by  the  wanton  massacre  of  inoffensive  civilians. 

With  the  moral  aspect  of  this  matter  we  need  not  here 
concern  ourselves — a  settled  poHcj'  is  a  settled  policy,  no 
matter  how  far  it  may  contravene  all  the  hitherto  accepted 
rules  of  naval  warfare. 

Let  us,  therefore,  regard  the  matter  from  tiie  strictly 
technical  points  of  view,  of  which  there  are  threo. 
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MAP    TO    ILLUSTRATB    EAST    COAST    EAJD. 


The  first  of  these  is  material.  From  this  standpoint  the 
German  effort  may  one©  more  be  described  as  absolutely 
futile.  The  military  advantage  is  entirely  nil.  A  fleet 
faced  with  the  dread  necessities  of  war  is  not  to  be  deflected 
from  its  course  by  any  ruthless  massacre  of  civilians.  The 
cbjective  is  too  transparent  altogether.  It  has  been  left  to 
the  twentieth  century  and  to  Germeiny  to  eee  advantage 
sought  out  of  objectless  terrorism.  For  any  parallel  we  must 
go  back  to  the  days  of  Assyrian  warfare,  where  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  impale  prisoners  outside  the  walls  of  a  besieged 
town  in  order  to  frighten  the  enemy. 

Tliat  was  well  over  two  thousand  years  ago.  Even  in 
those  days  it  merely  resulted  in  convincing  the  unsophisti- 
cated enemy  that  Assyrian  intelligence  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
It  certfcinly  never  had  any  material  effect  on  results :  it 
certainly  never  persuaded  the  besieged  that  surrender  was  a 
desirable  thing.  Along  these  lines  the  German  East  Coast 
slaughter  of  non-combatants  was  insanity  pure  and  simple. 

The  second  point  is  psychological,  and  the  result  is  quite 
the  same.  The  British  Navy  is  not  to  be  terrorised  by  the 
destruction  of  a  few  churches,  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and 
gasholder.?.  The  strength  of  the  Navy  is  unaffected  thereby. 
There  are,  however,  some  serious  psychological  results. 

The  British  Navy  is  by  way  of  being  rather  sentimental. 
The  ruthless  and  wanton  murder  of  women  and  children  will 
stir  it  to  its  utmost  depths.  Up  till  now  it  has  regarded  the 
enemy  with  a  mild  disfavour,  but  nothing  more.  It  realised 
fully  that  its  duty  was  to  destroy  the  enemy  along  the  linea 
of  "  England  expects,"  etc.,  but  it  fought  without  hate. 

"  England  expects  "  is,  however,  now  a  back  number. 
"  Remember  the  women  and  kiddies  "  will  be  the  watchword 
of  the  next  British  warship  that  goes  into  action,  and  it  will 
be  the  watchword  of  the  entire  Navy  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 
It  supplies  an  antidote  to  "  Der  Tag,"  and  a  very  useful 
antidote,  since  it  is  based  on  current  conditions. 

Here  surely  the  Germans  have  damaged  themselves 
badly  psychologically :  but  off  Whitby,  which  they  reached 
last,  they  damaged  themselves  in  another  way.  Off 
"Whitby  they  hastily  fired  twice  as  many  shells  as  they  fired 
anywhere  else,  and  they  fired  them  in  about  a  quarter  of 
the  time  and_  with  about  a  tenth  of  the  net  result  elsewhere. 

The  logical  assumption  of  this— the  last  of  the  bombard- 
ments—is that  they  knew  that  British  warships  wer©  nearly 
on  them.  At  once  they  began  to  shoot  wildly— the  inevi- 
table evidence  of  fear. 

They  may  have  frightened  some  of  our  harmless  civilian 
people  a  good  deal,  but  all  the  indications  are  that  they  have 
frightened  themselves  a  good  deal  more.  And  the  more  of 
this  sort  of  warfare  that  they  attempt  the  more  they  will 
damage  themselves,  for  they  know  what  the  feelings  of  our 
fighting  men  will  be  on  the  matter. 


Working  out  profit  and  losSj(  we  arrive  at  the  following  :  — 

Dr. 
British  hate  created. 
Vengeance  created. 
Neutral  sympathy  strained. 


Cr. 

Many   civilians   killed   or 

wounded. 
Some  property  damaged. 


It  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  balance-sheet  from  the 
Geripan  point  of  view.  Also  we  may  further  add  that  so 
fatuous  an  undertaking  could  only  have  been  dictated  by  the 
■pressure  of  our  Navy  on  German  public  opinion.  One  way 
and  another,  it  seems  abundantly  evident  that  our  Sea  Power 
has  driven  the  Germans  to  make  fools  of  themselves. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  point.  So  far  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  that  it  deserves.  The  Ger- 
mans describe  themselves  as  having  bombarded  "  fortified 
places,"  and  here  they  appear  to  be  technically  correct  and 
"  justified  at  law  "  for  all  that  they  have  done  1 

Article' I.  of  the  Hague  Convention  runs  as  follows  :  — 
The  bombardment  by  naval  forces  of  ports,  towns,  vil- 
lages, dwellings  or  buildings  which  are  not  defended  is  for- 
bidden. 

A  place  cannot  be  hombarded  solely  because  automatic  submarine 
contact  mines  are  ancliorcd  off  the  harbour. 

Here  comes  the  crux  of  the  question.  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  both  refused  to  agree  to  the  italicised  portion  of 
the  above:  contending  that  minejs  constituted  a  greater 
danger  than  guns  to  an  approaching  naval  force. 
Technically,  therefore,  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  mine 
fields,  Whitby,  the  Hartlepools,  and  Scarborough  were  all* 
"  fortified  places." 

Article  II.  of  The  Hague  Convention  has  a  preamble  about 
delay  being  granted  before  .  .  .  .  "  workshops  and  plant  which 
could  be  utilised  for  the  needs  of  the  hostile  fleet  or  army  " 
....  can  be  destroyed.     This  definition  is  vague.     The  word 
"could"  is  comprehensive  enough  to  include  technically  all 
shops  and   hotels,   gasholders,  and   garages,   and   pretty  well 
anything  else  that   an  enemy   might  like    to    include — even 
churches  t     And  the  final  paragraph  of  Article  II.  runs:  — 
If  military  necessities  demand  immediate  action  and  do  not 
permit  of  the  delay  being  granted,  it  is  understood   that  the  pro- 
hibition to  bombard  the  undefended  towns  holds  good  as  in  the 
case  given  in  paragraph  I.  and   that  the  commander  shall  take 
all  the  measures  required  in  ordei-  that  the  town  may  suffer  as 
little  harm  as  possible. 

So  far  so  good.  But  an  intermediate  paragraph  acquits 
the  commander  from  all  responsibility  for  "unavoidable 
damage." 


*  My  authority  in  this  matter  is  The  Laio  of  Naval  Warfare,  by 
J.  A.  Hall,  Barrister-at-Law,  aud  Lieuteuant  of  the  R.N.V.R.  (Chap- 
sian  &  Hall,  publishers.) 
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On«  way  and  another,  therefore,  if  this  matter  of  the  East 
Coast  Raid  be  ever  brought  before  The  Hague  Convention,  we 
shall  probably  be  absolutely  in  the  position  of  "  No  case  "  from 
the  strictly  technical  and  legal  point  of  view. 

It  does  not  lessen  Germany's  moral  crime;  indeed,  it  in- 
creases it,  since  at  Whitby,  where  all  fire  was  directed  at  the 
«ignal  station,  the  legal  obligations  were  strictly  observed, 
while  elsewhere  they  were  strained  to  the  utmost  legal  limit, 
for  all  that  technically  they  were  never  exceeded. 

This  is  a  most  important  point.  We  all  know  of  the 
scoundrel  who  in  civil  life  swindles  unmercifully,  but  avoida 
all  retribution  because  he  had  just  kept  "within  the  law." 
The  German  naval  authorities  would  appear  to  have  studied 
very  carefully  the  careers  of  such  folk  and  to  have  profited 
much  by  their  study. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  The  Germans  have  driven 
the  proverbial  coach  and  four  through  the  Hague  Convention, 
and,  charged  by  neutrals  with  the  slaughter  of  harmless 
non-combatants,  can  technically  prove  themselves  injured 
innocents  I 

Along  these  lines  I  am  afraid  that  they  will  ultimately 
succeed  in  terrorising  our  East  Coast,  and  perhaps  our  coasts 
generally.  Legally  they  can  prove  absolute  justification. 
America  may  protest,  as  she  has  already  protested,  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  "  no  case,"  This  East  Coast  Raid  may  easily  be 
described  as  the  most  devilishly  clever  move  in  the  war. 

We  can  only  meet  it  by  "  No  quarter,"  and  so  put  our- 
selves legally  further  in  the  wrong. 

Fortunately,  the  world  to-day  has  established  a  general 
court  of  '-'Equity,"  and  on  ".Equity"  German  schemes  are 
likely  to  "  gang  agley."  But  so  far  as  "within  the  law  "  is 
concerned,  we  must  recognise  that  we  have  no  case  against 
Germany  for  the  East  Coast  Raid. 

We  may  now  come  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  German 
squadron,  concerning  which  many  vague  speculations  exist. 
I  put  it  as  probably :    the  battle-cruisers,  Derflmger,  Moltke, 


Seydliti,  Von  der  Tann,  Bluecher,  and  two  of  the  small  fast 
cruisers  which  still  remain — probably  Stralsund  and  Eostock. 

We  know  that  the  Berftinger  was  there,  because  she  is  the 
only  one  carrying  12-inoh  guns,  and  12-inch  shells  were  found 
at  Hartlepool.     Elsewhere  11-inch  shells  were  found. 

Most  of  the  others  are  open  to  correction,  because  in  fog 
a  ship  is  liable  to  look  much  larger  than  she  really  is,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  substantially  as  stated  above, 
because  only  these  ships  have  speed  enough  to  crawl  out  of 
the  Heligoland  Bight  at  dusk  and  reach  our  shores  in  the 
early  morning. 

In  my  last  week's  Notes  (written  two  days  before  the 
Raid  occurred)  I  gave  reasons  why  we  might  expect  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  German  battle-cruisers  before  long.  At  the  time 
of -writing  it  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  all  these  big  ships 
have  returned  to  harbour.  It  is  by  ne  means  impossible  that 
one  or  two  of  them  have  gone  on  to  the  Trade  Routes — to  carry 
out  the  function  for  which  battle-cruisers  were  originally  de- 
signed. 

An  obviously  futile  Coast  Raid  would,  of  course,  be  the 
best  possible  cover  for  such  procedure,  as  it  would  give  the 
best  chance  of  slipping  through  the  British  cordon.  Against 
this,  however,  we  must  put  the  circumstance  that  the  Germans 
have  hitherto  never  adopted  the  "  obviously  best  move." 
They  have  invariably  sought  advantage  out  of  the  second  best — 
the  idea,  of  course,  being  to  utilise  the  factor  of  the  "  un- 
expected." 

So — as  like  as  not — they  have  all  gone  back  to  shelter-^- 
presently  to  emerge  again,  and  to  attack  the  same  old  places, 
on  the  grounds  that  they  will  be  "  expected  elsewhere."    There 
are  times  when  War  and  "  Poker  "  seem  to  coalesce  to  a  hor 
rible  extent. 

ELSEWHERE. 

In  other  seas  there  is  practically  nothing  to  report  at  the 
time  of  going  to  press.  Everywhere  there  prevails  the  "  calm 
before  the  storm.." 


MODERN    FIRE    TACTICS. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    LECTURES    TO    THE    NEW 
SERVICE    BATTALIONS. 

By    COL.    F.    N.    MAUDE,    C.B.    (late    R.E.). 


EVER  since  the  musket  took  its  place  as  the  principal 
weapon  on  the  field  of  battle,  every  battle  or  en- 
gagement has  always  resolved  itself  into  an  effort 
to  gain  time  enough  to  cover  the  deployment  of 
an  army,  in  "  order  after  deployment  to  strike  an 
overwhelming  blow  against  one's  adversary,"  and 
dearly  the  fewer  men  necessary  to  gain  this  time,  the  more 
■would  be  available  for  the  final  stroke. 

Now,  as  both  sides  were  striving  for  the  same  end,  and 
neither  could  know  precisely  when  the  other  would  make  the 
great  effort,  each  had  to  provide  this  first  covering  force  in 
sufHcient  strength  to  resist  all  attempts  to  break  through  and 
spoil  the  plan,  and  what  constituted  sufficient  strength  could 
only  be  solved  by  experience  of  the  value  of  one's  own  troops. 
In  the  days  of  the  long  service  mercenary   armies  the 
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quality  of  the  men  was  so  nearly  equal  that  all  fixed  the  mini- 
mum necessary  as  the  number  which  could  deliver  about  eight 
bullets  a  minute  for  everjr  yard  of  front. 

With  the  earlier  muskets,  which  took  about  two  minutes 
to  load,  they  attained  this  end  by  forming  their  men  in  files, 
i.e.,  rows,  sixteen  deep,  as  on  plan. 

The  leading  man,  being  loaded,  took  a  pause  to  his  front, 
fired,  turned  to  his  right,  passed  between  the  two  files  and 
turned  about  into  his  place  at  the  rear,  and  began  loading 
again.  The  next  file  stepped  forward  in  his  turn  and  counter- 
marched in  the  same  manner,  and  in  this  way  a  rolling  fire 
was  kept  up,  which  contemporary  writers  describe  with  much 
the  same  epithets  to  convey  the  impression  of  intensity  that 
we  still  use.  "The  bulleta  fell  like  rain,"  "like  hail,"  and 
so  forth,  and  in  practice,  unless  guns  could  be  brought  into 
action  against  it,  such  a  mass  was  almost  unassailable  until 
the  adversary  had  established  a  definite  fire  superiority,  which 
it  took  some  time  to  effect. 

Then,  step  by  step,  improvements  in  the  musket  wer. 
made,  and  with  each  improvement,  after  experience,  a  reduo- 
tion  in  the  number  of  ranks  was  made,  till  when  at  length 
Frederick  the  Great's  Infantry  with  the  iron  cylindrical  ram- 
rods and  their  faultless  drill  brought  the  rate  of  fire  up  to  five 
rounds  a  minute,  even  the  third  rank  practically  disappeared 
in  the  field,  though  it  was  long  maintained  as  a  drill  forma- 
tion, and  we  all  came  down  to  the  two-deep  line  of  the  Penin- 
sula as  sufficient  to  stop  any  rush  anywhere  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. We  were  still  at  the  eight  rounds  per  minute  per 
yard  of  the  beginning. 

Even  the  coming  of  the  muzzle-loading  rifle  made  no  essen- 
tial difference,  because,  in  spite  of  its  greatly  increased  accu- 
racy and  range,  it  took  longer  to  load,  mainly  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  the  percussion  cap  on  the  nipple  with 
shaking  or  numbed  fingers,  and  also  because  portions  of  a  long 
line  must  take  their  luck  as  they  find  it,  and  patches  of 
broken  ground  here  and  there  might  deprive  the  men  of  all 
the  advantage  of  a  long  range.  But  with  the  appearance  of 
the  breech-loader,  presently  improved  up  to  the  existing  maga- 
zine pattern  things  began  to  move  slightly,  though  we  still 
kept  the  two-deep  lino  against  the  mad  rushes  of  Ghazis  and 
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Fuzzies  in  AfgtanLstan  and  Egypt;  bnt  it  was  rot  until  we 
had  time  to  think  over  th«  experiences  of  the  Boer  War  that 
WO  began  to  reason  out  consocutively  tho  value  of  the  power 
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the  new  weapon  gave  us  when  placed  in  tho  hands  of  trained 
men,  fitted  by  racial  temperament  to  handle  it. 

The  first  point  in  the-  argumoit  is  this.  If  a  single  man 
attempts  to  advance  alone,  against,  let  us  say,  ten  riflemen, 
all  ready  to  get  a  drop  on  him,  his  chances  of  survival  are  not 
worth  many  minutes'  purchase,  and  this  is,  in  fact,  what  hap- 
pened in  South  Africa  on  many  regrettable  oecasions. 

But  if  two  or  three  men  advance,  the  attention  of  the  firers 
will  be  distracted  so  that  no  one  of  the  three  runs,  or  feels  that 
he  runs,  so  great  a  risk.  If,  however,  you  increase  the  number 
of  men  indefinitely  till  they  are  shoulder  to  shoulder,  a  fresh 
consideration  sets  in,  for  the  bull's-eye  is  always  the  safest  spot 
in  the  target,  and  it  is  his  comrade,  not  the  man  actually 
aimed  at,  who  generally  gets  hit.  There  is  a  proverb  in  the 
Russian  skirmisher  (Rifle)  battalions  which  expresses  this:  — 
"  In  action  avoid  the  neighbourhood  of  a  white  stone  or  of  a 
general  ofiBcer." 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  find  a  happy  mean  of  distance 
bet-ween  the  two  adjacent  men,  and  in  practice  from  two  to 
three  paces  would  answer  but  for  a  further  complication. 
Of  course  some  one  will  drop  from  time  to  time,  and  therefore 
it  is  necwsary  to  provide  men  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  thus 
arise.  Now  the  fall  of  each  man  increases  the  risk  of  the 
remainder,  and  the  question  arises.  How  long  can  the 
weakened  line  hold  on  without  fresh  support,  and  what  is 
the  most  economic  method  of  supplying  tJiat  support? 

Primarily  the  limit  of  endurance  depends  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  assailants'  own  return  fire.  If,  as  against  the 
ten  men  above  referred  to,  the  fall  of  one  attacker  leaves  only 
three,  a  fourth  of  the  fire  power  is  gone,  and  the  enemy 
may  rapidly  gain  a  superiority.  If,  say,  six  remain, 
only  l-7th  is  lost,  and  the  odds  are  more  reasonable,  and 
that  was  why  in  the  old  days  it  was  found  that  it  paid  better 
to  attack  in  a  two-deep  line  than  in  an  extended  lino  v^ith 
■upports  behind  it.  The  lina  was  firing  all  the  time,  and  a 
few  men  down  made  very  little  difference.  But  the  eupporta 
behind  an  extended  firing  line  could  not  fire  at  all,   and  it 
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was  very  difficult  to  bring  them  forward  to  replace  casualtiefl 
when  wanted.  Moreover,  they  acted  aa  stop  butts  for  the 
enemy's  bullets  that  flew  over  the  first  line,  and  thus  suffered 
losses  without  power  of  retaliation^ — tlie  greatest  of  all  trials 
of  endurance — hence  supports  very  often  broke  for  it,  bolted 
and  left  their  firing  lino  comrades  to  look  after  themselves. 

Now,  thanks  not  only  to  the  new  weapon,  but  to  the  skill 
with  which  our  men  have  learned  to  handle  it,  and  to  the 
extraordinary  courage  and  endurance  they  are  now  display- 
ing, it  is  possible  now  to  economise  men  at  every  point  of 
the  chain. 

Tour  men  now  will  hold  a  front  which  formerly  required, 
Bay,  ten,  because  their  fir©  power  is  greater,  and  their  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  acquired  through  discipline  markedly  higher, 
they  can  hold  on  without  support  for  longer — hence  supports 
can  be  kept  back  further — hence  the  less  danger  from  the 
"  overs  "  meant  for  the  front  line.  But  the  fewer  the  men 
in  the  fighting  line,  and  the  fewer  with  the  supports  or  second 
line  (which  in  some  form  or  other  must  always  be  provided) 
the  more  men  will  remain  over  to  execute  the  final  "  knock- 
out "  blow  when  the  right  moment  comes. 

The  object  of  modem  training  is  essentially  to  develop 
this  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  amounts  to  a  determination, 
to  take  sJl  the  chances  of  war  as  they  come  and  hold  on  itt 
a  given  situation  for  the  credit  of  the  regiment,  for  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  sake  of  those  dearest  ones  you 
have  left  behind ;  and,  fortunately,  one  can  learn  all  thesei 
essentials,  even  without  arms  or  practice  at  the  "  butts," 
and  it  is  the  existence  of  the  spirit  which  forms  the  funda- 
mental   justification,  of   our   voluntary   service. 

To  my  mind  also  it  is  a  point  of  view  whicK  should  be 
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soberly  and  rationally  placed  before  the  soldier,  not  by  vio- 
lent appeals  to  his  emotional  nature  through  the  medium  of 
catch-penny  advertisements  and  coloured  presentation  pl.ites, 
but  so  that  he  may  realise,  at  least  sub-consciously,  that  every 
brave  man  in  the  fighting  line  who  sees  a  thing  through 
eaves  other  men's  lives  somewhere  about  in  a  fivefold  pro- 
portion— viz.  :  fewer  men  necessary  in  the  fighting  line,  fewer 
in  support,  who  can  be  kept  further  to  the  rear,  more  for  the 
reserve,  and  consequently  immensely  greater  chances  for 
success  in  the  final  assault. 


LOOKING  BACKWARDS. 

Readers  of  the  spwcial  articles  appearing  in  this  Journal 
on  "  The  World's  War  by  Land  and  Water  '  will  doubtless 
wish  to  retan  in  correct  rotation  this  remarkable  series 
of  articles  by  HILAIRE  BELLOC  and  FRED  T.  JANE. 
We  have,  therefore,  prepared  special  cloth  binders  to  hold 
the  first  thirteen  numbers,  at  a  cost  of  Is,  6d.  each. 

Or  we  will  supply  the  thirteen  numbers  BOUND  complete, 
for  6s.  6d. 

Owing    to    the    big    demand    for    back    numbers    already 

received    we    have    had    to    reprint    some    of    the   earlier 

numbers.     Same  can  now  be  supplied  at  6d.  per  copy. 

Order    now    from   your    Newsagent,    Bookstall,   or   direct 
from  the   Publishers, 

"LAND    AND    WATER," 

CENTRAL  HOUSE.  KINGSWAY.  LONDON. 
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THE   MODERN   MILITARY   ZEPPELIN. 

UNSUITED    FOR    LAND     FIGHTING,    BUT    VALUABLE 

FOR    NAVAL    WARFARE. 

By    L.    BLIN    DESBLEDS, 

Lecturer  in  Aeronautical  Engineering  to  The  Polylechnic,  London  ;  Special  Lecturer  at  Ihe  Universities  of  Sheffield,  and  of  Bristol  ; 
at  the  Manchester  School  of  I'echrMiogy  ;  Th:  Iloyal  Military  Academy,  JFoohvich  ;   Examiner  in  Aeronautics  for  the  Fellowship 

Examination  of  the  Society  of  Engineers. 


IF  tlie  Zc-ppelin  airship  has  not  dared  to  venture  near 
the  AUhcs'  fighting  lines — apparently  leaving  to  tuo 
aeroplane  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Air — why  is  it  tint 
the  Admiralty  deems  it  wise  seriously  to  take  into 
account  the  military  possibilities  of  the  German 
dirigible?  On  first  consideration  it  might  seem  that 
there  is  some  divergence  of  opinion  between  our  military  and 
naval  authorities  regarding  the  value  of  the  Zeppelin  aa  a 
weapon  of  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  such  is  not 
the  case. 

When,  in  one  of  his  despatches,  Sir  John  French  referred 
to  the  -fiasco  of  the  Zeppelin,  ho  expressed  the  opinion  of  a 
soldier  especially  concerned  with  land  operations.  The 
Admiralty,  liowever,  has  to  consider  the  new  weapon  of  war, 
not  with  reference  to  its  use  in  the  field,  but  to  its  special 
bearing  on  naval  warfare  and  from  the  sailor's  point  of  view. 
An  examination  of  the  capabilities  and  equipment  of  the 
Zeppelin  will  make  clear  the  fact  that,  though,  in  its  present 
stage  of  developnient,  it  is  unsuited  for  land  warfare,  yet  it 
may  prove  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  naval  operations. 

AIRCRAFT    IN    THE    PRESENT    WAR. 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  diilerent  Governments  were 
only  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  study  of  the  best  application 
of  aircraft  to  conditions  of  modern  warfare.  That  study  was, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  theoretical  nature  only.  It  is  true 
that  the  value  of  aircraft  had  been  tested  at  various  army 
manoeuvres;  but  their  real  worth,  under  actual  war  condi- 
tions, was  mere  conjecture,  especially  as  regards  the  relative 
fighting  value  of  the  two  classes  of  aircraft,  and  also  as  re- 
gards the  behaviour  of  pilots  and  machines  in  the  face  of  in- 
fantry and  special  artillery  fire  from  the  earth. 

We  now  know  that  it  is  the  aeroplane  which  has  proved 
the  more  valuable  in  the  various  military  operations  since 
the  commencement  of  hostilities.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
tJl  the  aerial  work,  that  has  been  done  at  the  front,  has  been 
performed  by  the  aeroplane.  And  it  would  seem  from  the 
various  official  reports,  that  have  been  published,  that  the 
Zeppelin  airship  could,  almost  entirely,  be  left  out  of  account 
in  the  war  at  present  being  carried  on  on  the  Continent. 

In  order  to  appreciate  exactly  the  failure  of  the  Zeppelin 
to  influence,  to  any  degree,  events  now  taking  place  in  Flan- 
ders, in  France,  or  in  Poland,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  causes  of  that  failure. 

WHY   THE    ZEPPELIN   IS   NOT   USED   FOR 
LAND    OPERATIONS. 

In  the  tabulated  form  given  below  the  qualities  of  the 
aeroplane  and  of  the  airship  are  analysed  in  the  light  of 
recent  experience. 


THB'AEROPtANS. 

1.  Can   be   used    for  strategical 

and    tactical   reconnaissance. 

2.  Cannot      remain      stationary 

over  k  givea  point. 

3.  Must  return  to  give  result 

of  observations  ? 

4.  Cannot  be  bit  easily  from  the 

ground. 
6.  Cannot    be    used    easily    at 
night. 

6.  Can  carry  only  a  tmall  supply 

of     projectiles    and    explo- 
sives. 

7.  Can  cany  one  or  two  obser- 

vers only. 


Trk  Aibship. 

1.  ifay  he  used   for  strategical 

and    tactical   reconnaissance. 

2.  Can  remain,  stationary  over  a 

given  point. 

3.  Need    not    return,    but    on 

send  result  of  observations 
by  wireless  to  a  distance  of 
about  150  miles. 

4.  Can  be  hit  ea«ily   from    the 

ground,  unless  at  a  very 
grea/t  altitude. 

5.  Can  be  used  at  night. 

6.  Can  carry  a  large  supply  of 

projectilee  and   explosives. 

7.  Can  carry  severai   observers. 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  preceding  table  it  is  raid 
that  the  aeroplane  can,  but  that  the  airship  may,  be  used  for 
strategical  and  tactical  roconnaissanoe.  It  is  of  interest  to 
ascertain  why,  in  spite  of  its  potential  military  qualities,  the 
Zeppelin  has  not,  to  any  extent,  been  tiacd  by  the  German 
armies  for  reconnaissance  in  the  field.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  TJie  Germans  know  that  the  Allies,  as  well  as  thcm- 
seJvo.s,  are  well  provided  witli  high-angle,  anti-airoraft  guns, 
ffrhioh  have  a  range  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet. 


But,  it  may  be  objected,  the  modern  Zeppelin  can  travel 
at  an  altitude  of  7,000  foet,  that  is  beyond  the  i*ange  of  thoso 
guns.     Here  an  explanation  is  necessary. 

It  is  true  that  the  Zeppelin  can  travel  at  an  altitude  of 
7,000  feet  for  several  hours.  Such  a  performance,  however, 
can  only  be  aceomplished  with  a  limited  crew,  and  a  limited 
supply  of  fuel,  projectiles,  and  ammunition.  Under  these 
conditions,  a  Zeppelin  would  hardly  bo  better  fitted  than  an 
aeroplane  for  i-econnaissance  work,  and  the  German  authori- 
ties, recognising  this  fact,  do  not  employ  a  large  costly  airship 
to  perform  a  work  which  can  be  done  just  as  well  by  the  smaU, 
dieap,  and  more  wieldy  aeroplane. 

ACTIVITY    IN    THE    ZEPPELIN 
WORKSHOPS. 

And  yet  the  greatest  activity  continues  to  prevail  in  the 
Zeppelin  workshops.  It  has  been  reported  that,  since  tha 
beginning  of  the  war,  Zeppelins  are  being  constructed  at  the 
rate  of  one  every  three  weeks.  Those  who  are  aware  of  the 
difficulties  of  producing  an  airship  such  as  the  Zeppelin, 
which,  for  its  construction,  has  to  depend  on  a  number  of 
different,  and  quite  separate,  industries,  will  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  accept  that  rate  of  construction.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  would  seem  that  no  reliable  motors  could  be  built  Lii 
the  space  of  three  weeks,  since  the  construction  of  an  aerial 
internal-combustion  engine  demands  a  large  amount  of  fitting, 
which  has  to  be  done  very  carefully,  and  which  cannot  be 
rushed.  Again,  the  large  propellers,  which  are  built  up  ia 
layers  of  wood  glued  together,  require  very  accurate  and 
attentive  work,  and  can  hardly  be  finished  in  much  under 
three  weeks. 

The  report  of  the  construction  of  Zeppelins  at  the  rate  of 
one  every  three  weeks  seems  to  have  originated  in  an  article 
published  in  the  French  newspaper,  Le  Journal,  of  Novem- 
ber 5.  In  that  article  it  is  said  that  the  Zeppelin  numl>ercd 
Z  26  left  the  workshops  between  August  10  and  15,  and  that 
those  numbered  Z  27,  Z  28,  and  Z  29  were  completed  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  September  24,  and  October  15  respectively.  Even 
if  those  dates  are  correct,  it  cannot  ba  said  that  a  Zeppelin 
can  be  built  in  twenty-one  days,  as,  in  the  construction  of  the 
airships  alluded  to  in  the  article,  it  is  very  likely  that  parts 
were  used  which,  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  were  already 
made  and  in  stock.  But  complete  Zeppelins,  even  if  they  are 
made  in  quantities,  can  hardly  be  constructed  and  tested  in 
much  less  than  four  months. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  concerning  the  graat 
and  continuous  activity  in  the  Zeppelin  workshops.  The 
Germans,  therefore,  have  some  idea  that  their  Zeppelins,  even 
after  they  proved  unsuitable  for  land  operations,  can  render 
them  service  in  the  future.  And  that  service  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  connected  with  naval  operations. 

VALUE    OF    ZEPPELINS    FOR    NAVAL 
WARFARE. 

It  is  known  that  fleets  at  sea  are  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  their  means  of  getting  exact  information  about  the  enemy 
are  limited,  and  that  they  lack  rapid  scouting  cruisers  capable 
of  operating  irrespective  of  weather. 

Now,  what  means  of  naval  reconnaissance  better  than  the 
airship  is  at  present  available]  A  scouting  cruiser  can 
hardly  exceed  thirty  knots,  about  thirty-five  miles  an  hour, 
whilst  a  modern  Zeppelin  can  travel  at  fifty-five  miles  per 
hour.  Apart  from  its  great  superiority  in  speed,  the  value 
of  the  airship  is  still  greater  than  that  of  the  sea-scout  once 
the  enemy's  ships  have  been  located.  It  is  then  only  necessary 
for  the  airship  to  follow  them  from  a  distance  and,  by  means 
of  wireless  telegraphy,  to  communicate  their  movements  to  the 
Commander  operating  a.gainst  them.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
for  sea  scouts  to  observe,  even  in  the  day  time,  the  enemy's 
movements  at  sea.  At  night,  naval  manoeuvres,  as  well  as 
actual  operations,  have  proved  that  it  is  possible  for  pursued 
ships  to  escape  in  spite  of  a  strict  application  of  the  usual 
naval  methods  of  surveillance.     Ob  the  other  hand,  a  Zeppe- 
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lin  -with  its  present  capabilities,  could,  from  an  altitude  of 
tome  4,000  feet,  scan,  during  the  day,  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  sea  surface,  and,  at  night,  by  navigating  at  a  sufli- 
ciently  low  altitude,  would,  very  likely,  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  various  warships  by  means  of  the  glare  of  the  fire  through 
their  funnels.  Moreover,  at  sea,  the  aeroplane  and  the  air- 
ship have  not  the  same  relative  value,  as  a  weapon  of  war,  as 
they  possess  on  land.  For  naval  work  in  the  open  sea  the 
theoretical  advantage  undoubtedly  rests  with  the  airship. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  all  the  Admiralty's  precautions,  and 
for  seriously  considering  the  potentialities  of  the  Zeppelin  in 
naval  warfare  and  for  studying  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  new  factor  likely  to  be  introduced  into  naval  operations 
in  the  North  Sea. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 
Dear  Sib, — It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloo  is 
rendering  a  great  service  to  this  country  and  to  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  by  his  weekly  articles  on  the  war,  published  in 
Land  and  Watek,  of  which  I  have  read  every  word  since 
they  began.  No  other  articles  have  been  so  helpful  to  me. 
They  reveal  a  thorough  knowledge  of  war  and  a  military  judg- 
ment of  a  high  order,  as  well  as  an  unrivalled  grip  of  the 
geography  of  a  theatre  of  war  and  of  its  significance.  They 
are,  moreover,  so  clearly  written  and  so  well  illustrated  that 
no  one  can  fail  to  understand  them. 

Will  you  please  convey  to  Mr.  Belloc  my  warm  congratu- 
lations on  his  fine  work,  and  will  you  also,  in  case  you  should 
think  that  the  publication  of  my  opinion  would  help  to  spread 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  articles,  make  any  use  you  think 
fit  of  80  much  of  this  letter  as  might  serve  that  purpose  1 
Believe  me  to  be. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Spenseb  Wilkinson. 
Chichele  Professor  of  Military  History. 
99,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


SNIPING. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 
Sir, — From  accounts  received  from  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions in  Franco  and  Belgium,  a  considerable  number  of 
casualties  appear  to  be  caused  by  "  sniping  "  after  dark.  The 
procedure  apparently  is  that  picked  shots  of  the  enemy 
penetrate  our  lines,  as  often  as  not  in  the  garb  of  peasants 
or  even  in  our  own  uniforms,  secrete  themselves,  and  lie  in 
wait  for  any  officer  or  man  who  may  pass,  and  then  shoot 
him.  War,  we  are  led  to  believe,  is  honourable  and  waged 
by  brave  men,  but  surely  to  shoot  men  from  concealed  places 
and  in  the  dark  savours  more  of  murder  and  "  moonlighting  " 
than  anything  else.  Are  there  no  international  laws  regarding 
the  question  of  "sniping"?  Is  it  strictly  fair  and  allowable  1 
in  savage  warfare  on  the  North-West  Frontier  of  India 
"  sniping  "  is  carried  on,  but  from  outside  the  limits  of  one's 
own  lines.  German  "  kultur  "  has  gone  one  better.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  will  give  us  his  opinion  on  the  whole 
question  of  the  legitimacy  or  otherwise  of  "  sniping "  in 
civilised  warfare. 

Yours,  etc., 

Indian  Colonel. 


AEROPLANE    v.    ZEPPELIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  E.  Tycr,  in  suggest-. 
ing  the  use  of  rockets  as  a  weapon  of  offence  against  Zeppelins, 
remarks  that  it  is  accepted  that  rifle  fire  is  useless  against 
them.  This  is  doubtless  true  of  the  ordinary  rifle  bullet, 
which  would  merely  pierce  the  envelope  without  doing  appre- 
ciable damage.  But  it  would  surely  be  an  easy  matter  to 
design  a  hollow  bullet  containing  a  charge  of  some  pyrotechnic 
composition  wliich  would  be  ignited  when  the  rifle  is  fired,  and 
would  burn  continuously,  emitting  a  shower  of  sparls  after 
the  manner  of  the  familiar  squib,  for  some  seconds  '  ufter. 
If  such  a  bullet  pierced  the  envelope  it  would  ignite  the 
hydrogen  and  infallibly  cause  the  total  destruction  of  the  air- 
ship. It  is  this,  and  not  tho  crippling  of  the  machinery  (a 
comparatively  very  small  and  difficult  mark  for  the  gunner), 
which  should  be  the' aim  of  the  defence,  and  the  matter  seems 
BO  simple  and  obvious  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  has  not 
already  been  provided  for. — I  am,  yours,  etc., 

D.  S.  Macnair. 
Edinbiftgti, 


TRANSPORT. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sib, — Colonel  Maude's  article  referring  to  the  difiGcultie« 
of  transport  on  poor  or  worn  out  roads  leads  me  to  suggest  tho 
use  of  strained  overhead  wire  rope  ways,  constructed  along 
such  roads,  from  which  the  article  to  be  transported  should 
be  hung  from  travelling  trollies  moving  along  them. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  whole  weight  should  be  borne 
by  the  rope  ways,  but  that  portion  of  the  weight  would  rest 
on  tho  road  surface,  the  remainder  being  taken  by  the  wire 
ropes. 

If,  however,  a  number  of  wire  ropes  are  used,  and  the 
supports  on  which  they  rest  are  at  no  great  distance  apart,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  very  great  weight  could  be  carried 
without  its  resting  on  the  ground  at  all.  For  crossing  wide 
rivers  the  latter  system  would  seem  desirable.  For  road 
traffic  I  am  assuming  tho  motive  power  would  be  horseflesh, 
since  traction  engines  would,  from  their  weiglit,  be  as  trouble- 
some on  a  rotten  road  surface  as  the  heavy  article  it  is  desired 
to  transport;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  reason,  if  horseflesh 
is  not  suitable,  that  the  transport  should  not  be  dragged  by 
wire  ropes  worked  oS  a  drum  by  a  stationary  engine,  as  is 
done  both  above  and  below  ground  in  many  collieries,  for 
pulling  trucks  up  heavy  gradients. 

The  question  is  one  of  expediency,  efficiency,  and  cost^ 
rather  than  of  any  engineering  difficulty. — Yours,  etc., 

December  14,  1914.  R. 


ZEPPELINS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  your  article  on  military  Zeppe- 
lins in  War,  Series  No.  17,  with  interest.  May  I  ask  whether 
tho  figures  in  page  12*  are  accurate?  I  calculate  that  the 
cubical  content  of  an  airship  which  measures  600  feet  in 
length  and  75  feet  in  diameter  is  over  2,500,000  cubic  feet. 
Are  any  Zeppelins  built  of  such  size?  "The  larger  the  dia- 
meter the  greater  the  lifting  power  in  excess  of  dead  weight, 
so  whereas  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  of  the  French  airsliips, 
which  measures  800,000  cubic  feet  and  weighs  twenty  tons, 
could  carry  bombs  up  to  10,000  feet,  one  with  three  times 
that  measurement  might  be  dangerously  effective  at  that 
height.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  the  diameter  tlio 
greater  the  air  resistance.  It  is  said  that  the  newer  Zeppelins 
can  rise  10,000  feet  and  get  above  aeroplanes  in  winter.  Will 
the  writer  of  your  article  examine  this  question  1 — Yours 
faithfully,  T.  K. 

Mathon  Lodge,  West  Malvern, 
December  16,  1914. 

***  In  the  article  referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  the  term 
"  diameter  "  was  used  to  denote  the  "  greatest  diameter,"  or 
the  greatest  sectional  dimension,  of  the  airship.  This  in- 
cludes not  only  the  diameter  of  the  "  cylindrical  "  portion  of 
the  envelope,  but  also  the  height  of  the  V-shaped  keel.  The 
question  of  the  height  at  which  Zeppelins  can  travel  will  bo 
considered  in  a  subsequent  article. — L.  B.  D. 


TO     YACHTSMEN    AND    FISHERMEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sib, — There  is  an  immediate  need  of  gum  boots  and 
waders,  waterproof  (khaki  or  black),  and  oilskins  for  the  use 
of  the  troops,  numbering  many  thousands,  waiting  at  No.  1 
Base.  Ovpingto  the  recent  wet  and  stormy  weather  the  caaaps 
are  literally  quagmires,  and  the  tents  are  without  floors.  The 
men  are  never  dry  night  or  day. 

Will  yachtsmen  and  fishermen  give  what  they  can,  and 
BO  alleviate  the  hardships  of  our  soldiers  waiting  their  turn  ? 

Depot  for  receiving  above  :  — ^No  8,  Beauchamp  Place, 
S.W. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  wife  of  the 
Commandant  of  No.  1  Base,  Mrs.  Bruce  Williams,  22,  Alex- 
andra Square,  S.W. 

X. 

(Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  have  recently  issued  in  book  form 
the  first  four  dispatches  of  Sir  John  French,  together  with  a  complete 
list  of  the  names  mentioned  in  dispatches.  The  volume  is  tastefully 
hound  in  cloth,  and  is  published  at  a  shilling  net.  It  is  a  useful 
addition  to  current  war  literature. 


The  December  issue  of  Colour,  principally  devoted  to  reproductions 
of  Spanish  art,  makes  no  pretence  at  being  a  special  "  Christmas 
number,"  but  in  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  reproduction  set 
by  former  numbers,  forms  about  the  most  artistic  periodical  of  the 
month.  Particulars  are  given  of  a  competition  for  artists,  and  the 
names  of  the  judges,  including  Hassall,  Byam  Shaw,  Strang,  and 
other  leaders  in  modern  art,  bespeak  the  character  of  the  competition. 
Colour  is  a  decided  innovation  in  modern  monthlies,  and,  by  tha 
excellence  of  its  literary  items  and  fine  colour  work,  ia  deserving  ol 
every   success. 
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THE    WAR    BY    LAND. 

By    HILAIRE    BELLOC. 

ROTE.— Thli  Article  hti  been  iDbmitted  to  the  Preii  Bnretn,  which  doei  not    object   to  the   publication  at   ceniored  and  takes  no 

reiponilbllity  for  the  correctneji  of  the  itatemcnti. 

In  accordance  with  the  reqnirementj  of  the  Preii  Borean,  the  poiltioni  of  troopi  on    Plan»    lllnstrating    thle    Article    mnit  only   be 
regarded  at  appr  oiimate,  and  no  definite  etrength  at  any  point  li  Indicated. 

this  so-called  "  deadlock "  in  the  west  as  though 
it  also  were  something  unknown  in  the  history  of 
war,  and  therefore  presenting  no  elements  by 
which  we  could  calculate  its  nature  and  probable 
duration. 

This  view  is  erroneous.  We  have  many- 
parallels  in  history  by  which  to  judge  the  situation 
and  some  elements  for  calculating  its  staying 
power.  It  is  evident  that  these  new  elements  pro- 
foundly modify  any  strict  analogy  with  past  ex- 
perience, but  the  elements  of  the  business  are 
pretty  clearly  what  they  have  been  throughout 
military  history. 

The  enemy  is  holding  "  lines  " — that  is,  tem- 
porary held  fortifications — and  the  Allies  in  the 
west  are  engaged  in  forcing  those  "  lines."  That 
the  enemy  is  sufficiently  numerous  to  hold  "  lines  " 
over  three  hundred  miles  long  is  due  to  the  num- 
bers engaged  in  this  new  kind  of  war,  and  such  an 
enormous  extension  is  a  novel  feature. 

Another  not  wholly  novel,  but  paradoxical 
feature  is  the  fact  that  those  now  attacking  are 
themselves  moving  from  "  lines "  which,  if  the 
defenders  are  (as  they  can  be)  largely  reinforced, 
will  in  their  turn  be  subject  to  pressure  and  have 
to  be  held  against  a  counter  offensive. 

But  for  the  moment  the  Allies  are  on  the 
offensive  in  the  west,  and  their  offensive  is  directed 
against  the  lines  held  by  the  Germans.  The  essen- 
tials of  the  problem  are  exactly  what  they  have 
always  been.-  A  force  holding  "  lines  "  can  only 
be  driven  out  of  these  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either 
the  "  lines  "  are  pierced  in  some  part  so  that  the 
enemy  gets  round  the  flank  of  either  of  the  two 
halves  into  which  the  "  lines  "  are  thus  divided — 
enfilades  it,  takes  it  in  the  rear,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it ;  or  the  enemy  gets  round  one  or  the  other,  or 
both,  of  the  ends  of  the  "  lines  "  and  turns  them  in 
that  way.  To  prevent  the  latter  misfortune,  a 
man  drawing  his  "  lines  "  reposes  both  ends  of 
them  upon  obstacles  which  the  enemy  cannot  turn, 
or  can  only  turn  so  slowly  and  with  such  difficulty 
that  he  will  be  met  and  defeated  if  he  tries  to  do 
so.  For  instance,  Wellington  drew  up  his  "  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras  "  between  the  sea  and  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Douro,  and  the  French  had  no  choice 
but  to  try  and  pierce  them,  which  they  failed  to 
do.  The  French  revolutionary  generals  conceived 
in  the  same  way  the  "  lines  "  of  Weissembourg,  re- 
posing one  end  upon  wooded  hills  and  the  other 
upon  a  broad  river  (these,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  were  pierced  at  one  moment,  but  not 
turned). 

The  Germans  in  the  present  instance  have 
their  "  lines  "  drawn  from  the  frontier  of  Switzer- 
land— the  territory  of  which  neutral  country  the 
Allies  do  not  propose  to  violate — and  the  North 
Sea. 

Now,  if  your  "  lines  "  are  so  drawn  that  they 
cannot  be  turned  by  the  extremities,  and  your 
enemy  has  no  choice  but  to  pierce  them  somewhere, 
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THE    DEADLOCK    IN    THE    WEST. 

FOR  now  three  weeks — or   nearly — a   pro- 
nounced offensive  by  all  the  Allied  forces 
in  the  west  against  the  opposed  German 
forces  has   proceeded.      This   offensive 
has  gained  here   50   yards,    there  100, 
there  500 :  rarely  a  thousand.     It  is  still,  in  the 
popular  eye,  "  a  deadlock  "—but  the  phrase  is  mis- 
leading. 

On  account  of  the  scale  upon  which  this  war  is 
being  conducted,  and  because  it  necessarily  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  of  novel  tactical  features 
(due  partly  to  the  unprecedented  numbers 
engaged,  and  in  some  degree,  but  less,  to  unprece- 
dented weapons),  there  is  a  tendency  to  speak  of 
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then  everything  will  depend  upon  your  having 
enough  men  to  hold  the  lines  as  against  the  num- 
ber of  men  he  can  bring  against  you.  And  the 
problem  here  is  not  a  more  question  of  proportion 
(as,  that  one  man  behind  earth  can  hold  up  three 
men,  or  five  men,  attacking  him),  it  is  also  a  ques- 
tion of  absolute  numbers. 

To  put  an  extreme  case :  The  Roman  Wall 
across  North  Britain  is  an  example  of  "  lines." 
Suppose  ten  men  tried  to  hold  it  against  fifty,  their 
effort  would  be  manifestly  ridiculous.  Ten  men 
could  not  hold  it  against  ten,  let  alone  against 
fifty,  because  ten  men  are  not  sufficient  to  watch 
any  force  at  all  that  was  free  to  operate  against  a 
front  stretching  from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle.  Ten 
men  could  not  "  hold  "  the  Wall  at  all.  Con- 
versely, a  million  men  with  proper  artillery  could 
hold  those  "  lines,"  not  against  three  million  or 
five  million,  but  against  any  number  of  millions. 
Because  the  enemy,  however  numerous,  could  not 
deploy  a  sufficient  number  of  men  at  any  one  spot 
to  break  down  the  solid  defence  which  so  very 
large  a  body  as  a  million  could,  with  proper  com- 
munications, concentrate  wherever  an  attack 
threatened. 

The  piercing  of  entrenched  "  lines,"  therefore, 
depends  in  the  main  upon  this  mathematical  con- 
ception. 

"  When  the  defenders  of  a  '  line  *  have  become 
so  rare  that  they  cannot  concentrate  on  any  jyoint 
whatever  in  a  given  time,  men  sufficient  to  stop 
such  numbers  as  the  enemy  can  (a)  usefully  deploy 
(b)  concentrate  on  that  point  in  the  same  given 
time — then  the  '  line '  is  pierced,"  and  once 
pierced  its  whole  structure  disappears.  It  must 
either  retire  precipitately  or  suffer  disaster.  For 
instance,  twenty  men  could  not  hold  a  mile  of  wall 
against  100  men  trying  to  scale  it  by  ladders. 
Somewhere  in  the  rushes  to  and  fro  a  party  of  the 
hundred  -w^uld  get  up. 

Suppose  1,000  men  could  just  hold  it  against 
5,000.  That  would  be  because  1,000  was  enough 
to  "  man  "  the  wall,  i.e.,  enough  to  concentrate  a 
group  of  ten  or  so  in  any  point  and  push  the  ladder 
off.  But  500  would  leave  gaps.  Six  hundred  could 
not  hold  it  at  all,  quite  irrespective  of  whether  the 
assailants  were  5,000  or  3,000  or  2,000.  And  once 
a  body  of  the  assailants  scaled  a  bit  of  the  wall  the 
whole  organisation  of  its  defence  must  collapse. 

A  warfare  of  "  lines,"  therefore,  is  essentially 
one  in  which  the  attackers  wear  dotvn  in  numbers 
and  material  resources  the  besieged ;  the  besieged 
have  not  an  indefinite  power  of  resistance,  but 
must,  after  a  certain  amount  of  wearing  down, 
break. 

That  is  why  the  whole  thing  is  compared  to  the 
strain  put  upon  a  very  hard,  but  at  the  same  time 
brittle,  substance  such  as  a  rod  of  glass,  and  that 
is  why  a  reserve  is  kept  back  to  strike  at  the  right 
moment,  as  a  hammer  might  strike  just  at  the 
right  moment  upon  a  glass  rod  already  strained 
by  the  hands. 

Critics  sometimes  talk  as  though  the  existence 
of  trenches  behind  trenches,  that  is  of  a  series  of 
"  lines,"  parallel  one  with  another  behind  the 
original  "  line,"  rendered  the  problem  in- 
soluble. "The  enemy,"  they  say,  "may  be 
driven  out  of  his  first  'line,'  "but  he  will 
fall  back  upon  his  second;  from  his  second 
upon  his  third— and  so  forth.  There  is  no  end  to 
it."    But  that  is  not  tlve  way  the  thing  works,  or 


can  conceivably  work,  unless  the  second  lines  ard. 
shorter  than  the  first  and  the  third  lines  shorter 
than  the  second.  So  long  as  a  General  has  enough' 
men  to  hold  his  first  line  against  the  enemy's  num- 
bers and  mechanical  means  of  attack,  so  long  he 
will  hold  that  first  line.  When  he  has  no  longer 
enough  numlwrs  to  hold  his  first  line  he  is  mani- 
festly equally  unable  to  hold  a  second  line  of  the 
same  length.  He  can  only  usefully  fall  back  on  a' 
second  line  on  condition  the  second  line  is  shorter 
than  the  first. 

One  could  put  the  whole  thing  in  a  phrase  by 
saying  that  an  army  is  not  "  pushed  "  back  from  its 
lines,  it  is  "  threatened  loith  the  breaking  "  of  its 
lines. 

The  effort  which  you  make  against  an  en- 
trenched army  is  not  like  the  effort  which  yoa 
make  in  shoving  a  door  open  against  opposition; 
it  is  like  the  effort  you  might  make  in  grinding  at 
various  parts  of  a  long  cord.  If  a  man  whose 
business  it  was  to  keep  a  cord  stretched  against 
you  found  your  attrition  making  it  grow  so  thin 
in  places  that  it  would  not  hold,  he  might  move 
it  rapidly  back,  sever  the  weak  places  and  knot 
them  up  again ;  but  he  could  only  do  this  on  condi- 
tion that  the  new  line  to  which  he  had  retired,  and 
which  he  proposed  to  hold  with  his  cord,  was 
shorter  than  the  old  one. 

The  point  is  exceedingly  elementary  and 
therefore  calls  for  an  apology,  but  it  is  so  much 
misunderstood  at  the  present  moment,  and,  mis- 
understanding breeds  at  home  such  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future  of  this  trench  fighting  ia 
France  and  Belgium^  that  it  is  well  worth  insisting 
upon. 

We  have  here  an  isthmus  between  tv/o  seas, 
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or  a  plain  of  open  land  between  two  moun- 
tain ranges,  or  belligerent  territory  between  two 
neutral  frontiers,  or  any  other  kind  of  issue  re- 
quiring artificial  defence  between  two  natural 
obstacles. 

It  is  defended  by  a  General  of  country  F 
against  the  invasion  of  forces  from  country  E. 

To  defend  this  issue  and  to  prevent  an  enemy 
from  E  penetrating  towards  F  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  the  General  draws  up  his  entrenched  lines, 
A-B,  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  which  (but  only 
just  sufficient)  are'  his  sixteen  units — which  I  have 
represented  by  sixteen  dots — holding  the  lines. 
His  wastage  in  men,  or  the  corresponding  increase 
of  his  enemies,  whether  in  numbers  or  in  mechani- 
cal opportunities  for  attack,  reducing  his  sixteen 
to  the  value  of  ten  his  lines  are  lost.  They  cannot 
be  held  with  only  ten  units  remaining.  Whyl 
Because  they  are  too  long. 

It  is  no  good  preparing  behind  those  lines, 
A-B,  another  series  of  lines,  C-D.     The  ten  whom 
he  has  left  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  hold  C-D 
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?utiy  more  than  they  were  strong  enough  to  hold 
A-B.  Still  less  is  it  of  any  use  for  him  to  prepare 
further  lines  such  as  G-H,  for  G-H  is  as  long  as  C-D 
or  A-B  was,  and  by  the  time  he  got  to  G-H  further 
wastage  may  have  reduced  him  to  only  eight  units, 
and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  think  of  hold- 
ing the  lines. 

Still  more  obviously  would  this  be  the  case  if 
the  country  were  so  formed  that  the  next  lines 
■which  he  could  form  behind  and  parallel,  A-B, 
were,  as  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  each  suc- 
cessively longer  than  the  original  line. 


I 


It  is  self-evident  that  the  only  case  where  a 
General  who  is  compelled  to  give  up  his  original 
entrenched  lines  can  fall  back  to  other  parallel 
lines  prepared  behind  them,  is  when  those  other 
lines  are  shorter  than  the  original  line.  Thus,  in 
the  accompanying  diagram,    a  General   who,  for 


IV 


political  or  other  reasons  could  just  hold  A-B  with 
his  original  sixteen  units,  finding  them  reduced  to 
ten  might  well  fall  back  to  new  prepared  lines, 
CD. 

He  would  say :  "  I  have  to  give  up  all  the  in- 
tervening country  between  A-B  and  C-D  (which  for 
such-and-such  a  reason  I  should  very  much  like  to 
have  held),  but  the  all-important  thing  is  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  getting  to  F,  and  though  it  is  a' 
disaster  to  have  to  give  up  the  country  intervening 
between  A-B  and  C-D,  yet  it  would  be  a  much 
worse  disaster  to  let  the  enemy  get  to  F.  There- 
fore, I  will  fall  back  on  the  new  prepared  line, 


C-D,  which  is  much  shorter  than  my  old  line,  A-B, 
and  which  I  can  hold  with  the  ten  units  that  are 
left  to  me." 

Now  the  whole  interest  of  the  campaign  in  the 
West  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  German  Commanders 
are  deprived  by  the  physical  and  political 
geography  of  Western  Europe  and  by  the  political 
task  they  have  been  set  from  thus  falling  back  suc- 
cessively to  shorter  and  shorter  lines  behind  their 
original  line. 

This  original  A-B  is  for  them  the  existing  line 
between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Swiss  Mountains. 
F  is  the  soil  of  Germany  proper,  to  keep  the  in- 
vader out  of  which  is  the  grand  political  object  of 
the  German  Commanders  at  this  moment.  If  they 
give  up  their  line  A-B,  upon  what  shorter  line, 
C-D,  and  up  to  what  further  shorter  line,  E-F, 
can  they  fall  back  ? 

Note  upon  the  map  on  page  4  the  existing 
German  lines  in  the  West,  and  the  conjectural 
lines  behind  on  which  they  might  retire,  and  note 
in  what  a  political  dilemma  either  such  retirement 
would  put  the  Commanders  of  the  German  Army ! 
Their  present  A-B  line  which  they  hold  is  roughly 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  in  all  its 
convolutions.  I  have  marked  it  1,  1,  1,  1.  Suppose 
they  fell  back  upon  the  C-D  line  passing  in  front 
of  Antwerp  and  Brussels  to  Namur,  then  up  the 
Meuse  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Verdun,  and  so 
along  their  original  line  to  the  Swiss  Mountains. 
I  have  marked  it  2,  2,  2,  2.  They  would  shorten 
their  total  present  line  by  not  much  more  than  a 
seventh,  and  this  slight  advantage  they  would  only 
gain  by  sacrificing  all  their  present  hold  upon  the 
strip  of  North-Eastern  France,  which  is  their 
principal  political  asset  in  the  Western  campaign 
as  it  is  now  developing.  The  distance  from  their 
present  positions  just  north  of  Verdun  to  Antwerp, 
counting  the  necessary  fluctuations  in  the  line, 
would  be  nearly  200  miles.  Their  existing  lines 
from  the  same  point  north  of  Verdun  round  past 
Reims  and  along  the  Aisne  and  then  up  to  the 
North  Sea  by  Nieuport,  are  barely  240,  and  to  gain 
that  12  or  13  per  cent,  of  relief  from  the  strain 
upon  their  diminishing  numbers,  as  compared  with 
the  increasing  strength  of  their  adversaries,  they 
would  have  to  give  up  all  thought  of  further  ad- 
vance on  Calais,  all  Western  Belgium,  and  all  the 
French  territory  they  hold,  except  a  tiny  strip  east 
of  the  Meuse  Valley. 

See  what  a  sacrifice  they  would  be  making  in 
the  objects  and  nature  of  their  war,  and  for  how 
slight  an  end ! 

There  is  more  than  this.  There  is  the  loss  of 
abandoned  wounded,  and  of  materials  and  of 
stores  that  would  necessarily  accompany  such  a 
retreat— and  all  this  for  a  concentration  of  men 
hardly  perceptible. 

But  there  is  a  further  line  behind  this  again 
to  which  the  enemy  might  retire,  and  by  so  retir- 
ing really  seriously  shorten  his  line  and  concentrate 
his  effectives. 

It  is  a  line  which  many  must  have  been  struck 
by  as  they  looked  at  the  map,  and  it  is  one  which, 
if  this  war  were  to  be  conducted  by  the  Germans 
merely  as  a  problem  of  strategy,  they  would  ob- 
viously regard  as  their  next  line  of  defence. 

It  is  the  E-F  line  which,  starting  from  the 
Dutch  frontier,  covers  Liege,  runs  along  the  valley 
of  the  Ourthe,  includes  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg,    and    further    south   reposes   upon 
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Thionville  and  Metz,  and  then  upon  the  Vosges 
exactly  as  the  present  line  does.  I  have  marked  it 
3,  3,  3. 

Supposing  the  Allies  to  respect  the  neutrality 
of  Holland,  this  line  we  can  perceive  at  once  to 
have  quite  obvious  advantages.  It  is  hardly  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  line  in  length ;  it  has  three 
great  fortresses  upon  its  front,  nearly  half  of  its 
trajectory  is  taken  up  with  the  difficult  and  highly 
defensible  country  of  the  Ardennes  in  the  north 
and  the  Vosges  upon  the  south ;  and,  lastly,  it 
keeps  German  soil  intact. 

That  line,  the  Liege-Metz  line,  we  can  quite 
safely  say  is  at  once  the  obvious  and  the  only 
second  shorter  line  upon  which,  with  reduced  effec- 
tives, a  German  retirement  could  safely  be  made. 

But,    unfortunately  for    Germany,    German 


problems  are  not  as  yet — nor  perhaps  will  ever  be 
— purely  strategical  in  this  war.  They  are  grossly 
interfered  with  by  political  considerations.  Ta 
fall  back  upon  this  obvious  second  line  is  to  give 
up  Belgium  and  Antwerp  and  all  hope  of  threat- 
ening Great  Britain.  It  is  to  confess  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  It  is  morally  certain  that  such  a 
confession  will  not  be  made  by  such  confused 
thinkers  until  it  is  too  late. 

This  second  line,  the  line,  Liege-Metz-the 
Vosges,  once  abandoned,  there  is  no  other.  The 
line  of  the  Rhine,  in  spite  of  its  great  fortresses,  is 
not  one  upon  which  a  force  seeking  concentration 
could  retire.  One  has  but  to  look  at  the  map  to 
see  that  this  is  so.  It  is  a  line  which,  in  all  its 
convolutions,  is  almost  as  long  as  the  present  line, 
and  before  a  German  Army  should  retire  to  it,  that 
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invasion  of  German  soil  which,  let  us  always  re- 
member, it  is  politically  essential  for  the  German 
rulers  to  prevent,  would  have  taken  place. 

No;  the  more  one  looks  at  the  problem,  the 
more  convinced  one  is  that  the  enemy  will  hold  on 
to  his  present  lines  in  the  West  as  long  as  it  is  just 
compatible  with  his  strength  to  do  so,  and  possibly 
a  trifle  longer. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  whole  value  of  that 
now  persistent  Allied  pressure  upon  the  immense 
stretch  of  trenches  from  Westende  to  the  Swiss 
frontier :  the  certainty  that  the  enemy  will  try  to 
hold  those  trenches  up  to  and  beyond  the  safety 
point.  It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  every  Commander 
of  the  Allied  forces  who  is  watching  the  struggle 
that  political  considerations,  which  are  already 
hampering  German  strategy,  will  pin  the  enemy 
just  too  long  to  his  present  line;  and  that  is  why 
that  line  must  be  kept  occupied,  sawn  yard  by 
yard,  frayed  and  frittered  away  by  the  persistent 
effort  which  has  been  patiently  watched  in  the 
Western  campaign  throughout  now  nearly  three 
months. 

But  here  the  reader  may  well  ask  by  what 
right  the  French  and  British  Commanders  are  at- 
tacking and  thus  discounting  an  increasing 
strength  upon  their  side  and  a  correspondingly 
increasing  weakness  upon  the  enemy's  side  along 
the  line  which  he  now  just  barely  holds? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Germanic  Powers  be- 
tween them  can  put  in  arms  more  than  three  times 
as  many  men  of  military  age  as  can  the  French  ? 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  British  contingent  at  this 
moment  adds  not  one-tenth  to  the  French  line? 
And  is  it  not  true  that,  even  when  the  present  full 
nimiber  of  British  volunteers  are  trained,  equipped, 
officered,  gunned  and  sent  out,  they  will  have 
added  but  30  per  cent,  to  that  line  ? 

All  this  is  true;  but  it  is  nevertheless  also 
true  that,  so  long  as  the  war  remains  active  in 
Poland,  the  Western  Allies  may  confidently  ex- 
pect that  gradual  diminution,  both  in  the  mechani- 
cal weight  of  armament,  and  in  the  proportionate 
numbers,  of  the  enemy,  which  will  compel  either 
his  disaster  upon  the  existing  lines,  or  his  retire- 
ment to  a  much  shorter  one. 

This  they  can  predict  from  the  following 
three  converging  factors  in  the  case :  — 

(1)  Superiority  in  equipment  passes  with  time 
from  the  German  to  the  Allied  side. 

(2)  Wastage  is  very  much  more  rapid  upon 
the  German  than  upon  the  Allied  side. 

(3)  The  Occupation  of  the  Enemy  upon  his 
other,  or  Eastern,  front,  must,  as  things  have 
turned  out  since  the  second  battle  for  Warsaw  was 
engaged,  increase  for  some  time  to  come. 

I  will  take  these  three  factors  in  their  order. 

I.  Equipment. — The  war  prepared  by  Ger- 
many and  forced  at  her  own  moment  by  Germany, 
found  Germany  more  ready  than  her  enemies  in 
the  West  on  several  points.  She  was  not  more 
ready  in  military  science  and  temper ;  her  strate- 
gic theory  has  been  proved,  indeed,  inferior  to  that 
of  the  French,  and  she  has  made  no  successful 
assault,  save  with  vastly  superior  numbers,  but 
many  an  unsuccessful  one  with  them.  But  she 
had  a  much  larger  stock  of  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion for  the  successive  equipment  of  reserves,  and 
her  doctrine  of  heavy  artillery,  which  has  proved 
sound  enough,  had  provided  her  at  the  outset  of 


hostilities  with  an  inmiense  numerical  superiority 
in  this  arm. 

But  the  provision  of  equipment  is,  for  the 
Allies,  only  a  question  of  time.  The  blockade  of 
Germany,  though  but  partial,  is  already  felt  in 
certain  essentials  in  equipment;  and  in  the  par- 
ticular case  of  heavy  guns,  once  the  plant  is  ready, 
it  can  be  calculated  to  a  few  days  what  space  of 
time  will  give  the  English  and  the  French  shops 
a  numerical  superiority  of  outi:)ut.  The  rapidity 
with  which  large  ammunition  can  be  turned  out 
in  the  West  is  again  much  greater  than  in  the  Ger- 
manics. England,  in  particular,  has  a  much 
larger  population  free  from  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  field,  and  both  France  and  England 
receive  in  larger  quantities  than  they  can  use  the 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  modern  war.  Already  some  slight  supe- 
riority in  the  heavy  artillery  work  is  apparent 
throughout  the  Western  lines  upon  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  and  every  day  that  passes  increases  this. 

II.  Wastage. — In  the  point  of  wastage,  we 
have  further  statistics  which  were  not  available 
when  earlier  estimates  were  made  in  these  pages. 
It  is  true  that  the  French  have  not  yet  given  us  the 
number  of  German  prisoners  whom  they  hold,  but 
the  Eussian  figures  have  been  communicated,  and 
the  French  Ministry  has  openly  published  the 
number  of  French  wounded,  from  which  we  may 
fairly  estimate  the  general  statistics  of  casualties. 
I  hope  to  go  into  these  figures  more  precisely  in  a 
later  article.  I  deal  with  them  here  only  in  round 
numbers.  ' 

(a)  Prisoners. — The  first  thing  we  note  in 
these  figures  is  that  the  Russians  before  the  recent 
action  in  Poland,  counted  over  130,000  German 
(exclusive  of  much  more  numerous  Austrian) 
prisoners.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total  number 
of  wastage  from  this  source.  East  and  West,  is  not 
short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  at  the  present 
moment.  One  German  estimate  (unofficial  it  is 
true)  gives  the  German  "missing"  at  400,000. 
But  these  may  include  many  unaccounted  dead. 
Also  a  quarter  of  a  million  is  quite  likely  too  low 
an  estimate  for  the  total  number  of  German 
prisoners.  But  at  least  a-quarter  of  a  million 
there  are. 

That  figure — a-quarter  of  a  million — by  itself 
means  little  in  the  problem  of  the  enemy's  com- 
parative wastage.  Of  French  and  Russian 
prisoners  combined  the  Germans  could  produce  an 
even  larger  number ;  a  number  perhaps  a  third  as 
large  again  or  more :  but  let  us  interpret  its  full 
meaning. 

Let  two  very  important  things  be  remem- 
bered :  First,  that  the  great  bulk  of  French  and 
Russian  prisoners  taken  by  the  Germans  were 
taken  in  the  earlier  phases  of  the  war  more  than 
three  months  ago.  The  rate  of  wastage  from  this 
source  is  now  greater  on  the  German  than  on  the 
Allied  side. 

Next,  let  it  be  noted  that  all  the  German 
prisoners  in  French  and  Russian  hands  are  true 
effective  soldiers. 

The  Germans  count  in  their  statistics  those 
masses  of  civilian  population  which  they  have 
seized  under  their  peculiar  system  of  war  and  car- 
ried away  into  captivity.  There  are  villages  in 
French  Lorraine  where  none  of  the  old  men  are 
left,  and  of  the  males  no  one  but  the  chil- 
dren under  sixteen. 
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The  policy  has,  like  every  other  German 
policy  in  this  war,  lacked  thoroughness  and  homo- 
geneity. It  has— just  like  the  massacres,  and  just 
like  the  looting— been  carried  to  an  extreme  in 
one  place,  left  almost  unpractised  in  another. 
But  we  have  enough  evidence  before  us  to  know 
that  the  proportion  of  prisoners  of  war  in  Ger- 
many Avhich  consists  of  civilian  inefficients,  or  of 
men  below  or  above  the  military  age,  or  of  men 
of  military  age  employed  upon  necessary  civilian 
occupations  (such  as  mining  or  railway  running) 
is  very  large.  In  the  town  of  Amiens  alone,  for 
instance,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Ger- 
mans for  only  a  few  days,  2,000  able-bodied  men 
of  military  age  were  taken,  largely  from  the  rail- 
way services;  and  a  French  doctor  recently  re- 
turned from  a  prisoners'  camp  in  the  North  of 
Germany  has  testified  to  the  numbers  of  old  men 
present  there:  driven  into  captivity  mainly  from 
the  eastern  fringe  of  France. 

(b)  Killed  and  Wounded. — But  if  wastage 
from  prisoners  is  now  increasingly  against  the 
Germans,  and  is  already  large,  wastage  from 
casualties  of  killed  and  wounded  is  far  more  strik- 
ing. We  can  infer  positively  from  the  knovm  pro- 
portion of  killed  to  wounded  that  the  Germans 
have  lost  three  men  to  the  French  one. 

The  published  Prussian  lists  of  casualties  as 
reported  through  Copenhagen  make  the  propor- 
tion much  larger,  something  like  four  or  five  Ger- 
mans killed  to  one  French.  But  we  have  no  need 
to  consider  the  more  favourable  estimates;  at 
three  to  one  the  ratio  is  quite  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  present  lines  in  the  West  cannot  indefi- 
nitely be  held. 

The  reason  of  this  abnormal  contrast  between 
German  and  French  casualties  is  clear  enough.  It 
consists  in  several  points. 

(  a )  That  the  Germans  had  to  win  at  once  if 
they  were  to  win  at  all,  and  were  therefore  lavish 
of  men.  (&  )  In  the  great  superiority  of  French 
Field  Artillery — and  of  the  excellent  Russian  gun 
when  it  can  be  properly  supplied.  ( y  )  In  the 
superior  nmnbers  with  which  the  campaign  in  the 
West  was  undertaken  by  the  Germans.  (  S )  In 
the  formation  the  Germans  choose  for  fighting. 
(  e  )  In  the  fact  that  most  of  their  casualties  have 
occurred  in  that  most  expensive  of  all 
efforts,  a  prolonged  and  unsuccessful  offen- 
sive. Of  such  a  nature  was  all  the 
fighting  on  the  Yser  and  later  round  Ypres,  and 
of  such  a  nature  has  been  the  whole  of  the  second 
battle  for  Warsaw.  (  <r)  In  the  small  reserve 
with  which  the  Germans  work.  ( ij  )  In  that  the 
Germans  unlike  the  French  embrigade  older  men 
with  younger.  {$  )  In  that  the  Germans  unlike 
the  French  permit  a  large  number  of  volunteers 
tmder  age  to  join  the  colours,  and  so  eat  their 
wheat  green.    Etc.,  etc. 

One  detail  I  think  will  sufficiently  illuminate 
this  contention  of  the  very  much  more  rapid  was- 
tage of  the  Germans  from  casualties.  Taking  the 
number  of  wounded  of  all  kinds  at  eight  times  the 
number  of  dead,*  and  applying  that  test  to  the 


Frequent  reference  has  been  made  ia  these  columns  to  the  mul- 
tople  8  us  being  conservative,"  or  too  low,  as  a  multiple  to  connect 
dead  and  woundrd;  i.e.,  there  are  more  (we  say)  than  7  wounded, 
normaUy,  to  1  killed  m  action.  Correspondeata  who  have  doubted  this 
Irom  a  consideration  of  exceptional  cases  may,  if  ),hey  will,  consider 
this  one  proof  out  of  many.  The  total  casualties  of  the  British  con- 
iingent  to  a  given  date  in  November  were  82,000;  ot  these  nothing  like 
8,000  represented  Uie  kiUed— the  ratio  waa  not  even,  1  in  11,  let  alone 
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published  official  figures  of  French  wounded  of  all 
kinds,  we  get  for  the  total  number  of  French  killed 
in  the  war  more  than  double  but  not  three  times 
the  numbers  of  Prussian  oficers  alone  reported 
killed  to  date ;  excluding  the  list  of  officers  killed 
in  the  Bavarian,  Wurtemberg,  and  Saxon  Armies. 
— of  the  former  we  are  told  that  25,000  havefallen. 
The  French  with  just  under  500,000  officially  re- 
ported wounded  7nay  have  lost  50,000  dead — even 
possibly  60,000 — but  more  probably  much  fewer. 

Remember  that  it  is  not  here  a  question  of 
total  actual  numbers  but  of  proportion.  We  are 
contrasting  the  rate  of  wastage  rather  than  its 
amount.  It  is  true  that  more  than  half  the  men 
wounded  return  to  the  front  in  either  army,  but 
the  rate  of  wastage  in  killed  and  wounded  which 
the  German  force  was  suffering  v/hen  the  trench- 
work  began,  and  which  it  is  still  suffering,  count- 
ing east  and  west  together,  is  at  least  three  times 
that  of  its  western  opponents. 

III.  The  Occupation  of  Germany  in  the  East. 

The  occupation  of  German  effort  in  the 
eastern  field  is  the  third  factor  which  makes  the 
reduction  of  forces  in  the  western  trenches  to 
breaking  point  ultimately  inevitable.  What  that 
occupation  is  we  shall  follow  in  detail  when  Vv'e 
come  in  a  few  lines  to  the  present  phase  of  the 
two  battles  for  Cracow  and  for  Warsaw;  but  in 
considering  this  necessary  weakening  of  the 
German  lines  in  the  western  trench-work  we  are 
concerned  not  with  the  details  but  with  the  general 
character  of  the  eastern  struggle. 

This  Polish  war  is  now  for  the  Germans  essen- 
tially a  series  of  attempts  to  reach  certain  objec- 
tives— notably  Warsaw — which  attempts  necessi- 
tate the  concentration  of  every  man  they  can  spare 
from  the  west;  such  attempts  are  necessarily 
coupled  with  very  high  loss  in  case  of  failure  to 
reach  the  objective — and  that  objective  has,  after 
weeks  of  effort,  not  been  reached.  To  beat  back 
Russia  and  to  stiffen  Austria  Germany  must  put 
very  large  forces  into  Poland;  she  cannot  with- 
draw them  until  she  has  made  the  threat  upon 
Silesia  fail  by  the  capture  of  Warsaw ;  and  War- 
saw she  approaches  and  does  not  take. 

If  she  sends  back  forces  from  the  east  before 
Russia  is  really  hard  hit,  then  Russia  readvances 
and  Silesia  is  again  in  peril :  for  it  is  not  possible 
to  hold  merely  defensively  the  whole  line  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Carpathians. 

THE  ACTION  NEAR  LA  BASSEE  (IN 
FRONT  OF  FESTUBERT,  RICHE- 
BOURG,  NEUVE  CHAPELLE,  AND 
GIVENCHY). 

The  sharp  affair  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La' 
Bassee,  somewhat  to  the  north  and  west  of  that 
town,  which  is  the  only  event  of  moment  in  the 
West  this  week,  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  way 
in  which  contradictory  accounts  come  in,  and  of 
how,  almost  inevitably,  each  side  in  a  war  accuses 
the  other  of  falsehood.  It  is  also  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  enemy's  accounts  may,  as  they 
are  intended,  create  an  impression  worse  than  the 
truth.  Let  us  begin  by  the  German  Wireless  of 
last  Saturday,  December  26th.  It  tells  us  that 
the  affair  between  the  Germans  and  the  British 
forces  (including  certain  Indian  contingents)  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  819  men,  19  officers  and 
loss  in  dead  alone  to  the  Allies  of    3,000.      But 
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it  gives  no  detail  of  day  and  place  save  to  eall  it 
in  general  "  The  action  near  Festnbert." 

Now  suppose  one  read  that  message  alone,  it 
could  convey  but  one  impression,  and  that  not  at 
all  a  pleasant  one  for  our  side.  But  when  you 
read  the  evidence  in  its  entirety  you  get  something 
very  different. 

You  have  first  of  all  the  French  message  of 
exactly  six  days  before,  Sunday  the  20th,  Avhich 
tells  us  that  the  line  near  La  Bassee  was  straight- 
ened out  after  the  capture  of  the  Chateau  of  Ver- 
melles  by  the  capture  of  the  German  trenches  at 
Givenchy,  and  that  message  added  that  to  the 
north  of  this  position  the  Indians  had  gained  a 
certain  amount  of  ground  and  the  British  forces 
had  lost  a  certain  amount  of  groimd. 

Coming  on  the  Sunday  and  despatched  on  the 
Saturday,  December  19th,  these  laconic  French 
phrases  referred  to  the  situation  upon  Satur- 
day the  19th.  Upon  Tuesday,  December  22nd,  the 
Germans,  referring  to  actions  already  past,  tell  us 
that  the  English  had  tried  to  retain  the  ground 
they  had  lost,  but  had  been  repelled.  The  Ger- 
mans, however,  admit  that  round  Eichebourg 
(where  the  Indian  troops  were)  the  Allies  re- 
covered their  ground  and  held  it — which  is  simply 
a  belated  admission  of  the  accuracy  of  the  earlier 
French  version. 

Lastly  there  comes  the  British  "  Eyewitness  " 
who,  two  days  later,  again  gives  us  the  official  story 
as  a  whole  and  makes  it  comprehensible ;  and  now 
we  know  what  happened. 

It  was  on  the  night  between  Friday  and 
Saturday,  the  18th  and  the  19th,  that  the  British 
forces  rushed  the  German  trenches,  presumably 
near  Neuve  Chapelle,  advancing  from  300  to  500 
yards.  In  that  success  a  certain  number  of  Ger- 
mans must  have  been  killed,  many  more  wounded 
and  a  certain  number  captured.  How  many  we 
are  not  told.  On  the  Saturday  morning  the  Ger- 
mans counter-attacked  and  recaptured  part,  but 
not  all,  of  the  ground  first  taken  by  the  British. 
During  all  that  Saturday  and  all  Simday  this  belt 
of  ground  was  the  scene  of  a  fluctuating  struggle 
in  each  receding  wave  of  v/hich,  of  course,  the 
enemy  pick  up  a  number  of  our  wounded  and  take 
them  prisoner,  and  note  that  we  have  a  number 
of  dead,  as  indeed  they  have  on  their  side  a  number 
of  dead.  The  Germans  were  successful  in  re- 
taking nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground  lost  by 
them,  and  upon  the  Sunday,  though  suffering 
heavy  losses  as  they  advanced,  they  continued  until 
about  noon  to  secure  their  position.  During  all 
this,  of  course,  they  were  picking  up  more  wounded 
men  and  making  them  prisoners,  and  estimating 
the  increasing  number  ox  dead.  In  the  afternoon 
of  Sunday  the  tide  turned  again.  The  furthest 
group  of  houses  occupied  by  the  enemy  was  re- 
taken, and  by  Monday  morning  the  greater  part 
of  the  ground  first  captured,  then  lost,  had  been 
recaptured  again.  An  armistice,  in  the  course  of 
the  fighting,  allowed  for  the  burying  of  the  dead. 

This  fluctuating  of  the  line,  ending  in  very 
much  the  original  position  occupied,  cost  both 
sides  a  heavy  price.  It  meant,  of  course,  for  both 
sides  many  casualties.  Regarded  as  an  attempt 
of  the  Allies  to  advance  it  was  a  reverse ;  regarded 
as  a  German  attempt  to  cover  La  Bassee  it  was  a 
suecess  for  the  German.  For  all  these  villages, 
Festubert,  Richebourg,  Neuve  Chapelle,  Givenchy, 
lie  east  and  north  of  La  Bassee,  and  when  all  are 


captured  by  the  Allies  La  Bassee  will  be  unten- 
able. Regarded  as  an  attempt  of  the  Germans  to 
push  back  the  steadily  advancing  line  which  now 
seriously  threatens  La  Bassee,  particularly  from 
the  south,  it  was  a  failure.  And  in  general  the 
line  stands  very  much  as  it  stood  before  the  stroke 
and  counter-stroke  were  given.  But  no  one  would 
derive  so  inconclusive  a  result  from  the  German 
Wireless. 


ON    THE    WORD    "SIEGE." 

I  would  like  to  add  a  note  at  the  end  of  these 
comments  on  the  western  field  of  war  with  regard 
to  the  metaphor  "  siege  "  applied  to  the  present 
situation  of  the  Austro-German  forces  within  the 
Armies  of  the  Allies. 

It  is  the  penalty  of  using  very  exact  termin- 
ology that  the  conversational  connotations  of  one's 
terms  make  those  terms  seem  paradoxical.  For, 
instance,  if  you  say  of  an  aristocratic  state  that 
is  not  a  democracy  and  proceed  to  praise  that  state 
for  its  aristocratic  qualities,  people  will  call  you 
paradoxical  because  they  have  some  vague  idea 
that  a  democracy  is  something  humble  but  vaguely 
nice,  and  that  an  aristocracy  is  something  haughty 
but  vaguely  bad. 

I  see  by  one  or  two  criticisms  in  the  Press  that 
Colonel  Maude's  admirable  phrase  to  describe  tne 
present  situation  of  the  war,  "  The  Siege  of  the 
Germanics  " — a  phrase  which  I  was  quick  to  bor- 
row with  due  acknowledgments  because  it  seemed 
to  me  an  excellently  descriptive  metaphor — has 
suffered  from  this  penalty  of  exactitude.  I  will 
therefore  recapitulate  liere  the  points  which  attach 
to  that  phrase. 

(1)  The  essence  of  a  siege  is  the  restriction  of 
the  besieged  manoeuvre  to  a  particular  area.  The 
more  you  compel  your  enemy  to  a  particular  area, 
from  which  he  has  to  try  and  fight  a  way  out 
through  your  restricting  lines  the  more  are  the 
conditions  those  of  a  siege. 

(2)  The  word  "  siege  "  does  not  necessarily 
connote  famine.  It  does  not  necessarily  connote 
complete  containment.  Least  of  all  does  it  connote 
ultimate  surrender  and  failure  upon  the  part  of 
the  besieged. 

When  we  talk  of  this  particular  case  as  "a; 
siege  of  the  Germanics  "  we  are  using  a  metaphor 
subject  to  all  the  limitations  of  metaphor ;  for  the 
word  siege  historically  applies  to  limited  areas, 
and  we  are  here  applying  it  to  a  very  large  one. 

With  regard  to  this  particular  siege  it  is  evi- 
dently true :  — 

(1)  That  the  blockade  (which  is  something 
separate  from  a  siege,  though  usually  accompany- 
ing it)  is  imperfect. 

(2)  That  the  besieged  area  can  provide  itself 
with  food,  though  not  with  all  the  other  essentials 
of  modern  war. 

(3)  That  the  circumvallation  is  not  complet«< 

(4)  That  quite  obviously  the  besieged  may  be 
able  to  cut  their  way  out ;  because  the  besiegers, 
are  still  numerically  inferior  to  them.  I 

None  the  less  their  present  condition,  inwhicK^ 
they  are  battering  against  an  imperfect  ring  oiSj 
hostile  Armies  (and  Navies)  which  they  fail  to; 
break,  is  essentially  a  state  of  siege. 
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THE   POLISH   THEATRE   OF   WAR. 

WHAT  has  happened  in  the  Polish 
theatre  of  war  after  a  month's  fight- 
ing is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
way  in  which  this  war,  like  so 
many  in  the  past,  having  estab- 
lished its  character,  develops  that  character 
throughout  a  whole  series  of  campaigns. 

^  it  was,  for  instance,  with  Marlborough's 
Tvars.  They  began  with  the  unexpected  use  of  the 
cavalry  at  the  right  moment  at  Blenheim,  and  they 
■went  on  with  just  the  same  feature  appearing  and 
reappearing  time  after  time  until  Malplaquet.  So 
it  was  with  Napoleon's  use  of  massed  artillery. 
So  it  was  with  Wellington's  choice  of  defensive 
position  and  his  dependence  upon  the  reserved 
fire  of  a  thin  line. 

This  war  has  already  presented  a  certain  fea- 
ture which  on  a  smaller  or  greater  scale  is  being 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  This  feature,  if  it 
could  be  kept  up,  is  the  most  favourable  augury 
we  have  for  the  final  success  of  the  Allies  against 
what  are  still  their  numerically  superior  enemies. 
It  is  a  feature  directly  produced  by  the  mind  and 
method  of  Prussia,  and  it  is  as  follows  in  its  three 
phases :  — 

(1)  The  determining  of  a  particular  objective, 
at  once  politically  and  strategically  important, 
from  the  attainment  of  which  other  subsidiary  con- 
sequences may  flow,  but  the  attainment  of  which  is 
the  prime  task  set  to  the  Army. 

(2)  The  successful  approach  to  that  objective 
as  the  result  of  a  very  carefully  thought-out  and 
widely  laid  plan. 

(3)  The  failure  at  the  last  moment  to  reach  the 
objective,  a  failure  involving  losses  enormous  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  will  to  reach  that 
goal — and  how  intense  that  will  may  be  only  those 
who  have  studied  the  half-hypnotic  theory  of 
Prussian  military  text-books  can  tell  us. 

The  great  strategical  object  in  the  whole  of 
this  Polish  campaign  has  been,  of  course,  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  the  great  Southern  Russian  Army 
against  Cracow.  The  way  in  which  this  was  to  be 
done,  if  it  was  to  be  done  permanently,  was  by 
exercising  unexpected  counter  pressure  in  the 
north  and  taking  Warsaw,  which  town,  as  we  have 
so  often  seen  in  these  notes,  is  from  its  gather- 
ing upon  itself  all  the  communications  from 
the  east,  essential  to  the  German  plan.  The  great 
advance  of  that  plan,  its  sudden  discovery,  is  now 
nearly  two  months  old.  The  battle  for  Warsaw 
itself  has  now  proceeded  in  two  separate  chapters 
for  nearly  a  month,  and  in  the  last  of  these 
chapters,  in  this  very  Christmas  week,  it  has  to  all 
appearance  failed.  If  it  finally  fails,  if  the  Ger- 
mans do  not  succeed  in  taking  Warsaw,  neither 
can  they  ultimately  succeed  in  relieving  the  pres- 
sure upon  Cracow.  And,  indeed,  the  first  result 
of  their  failure  before  Warsaw  in  the  north  was 
the  recovery  of  the  Russians  in  the  south  against 
Austrian  pressure,  and  the  beginning  of  a  re-ad- 
vance by  their  troops. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  formula  which  governH 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  campaign,  and  therefore 
«jltimately  the  whole  war :  — 

Tlie  Russian  objective  is  Silesia  which  Cracow 
lars.  The  Go-man  counter  stroke  can  only  he  in 
tJie  noi'th  and  fails  if  Warsaw  is  missed. 

The   great  action   of  which   Poland  is  the 


theatre  still  divides  itself,  therefore,  into  two  sepa- 
rate fields,  united  by  a  less  important  central 
"  bridge  "  as  it  were,  which  keeps  the  northern 
and  southern  armies,  both  of  Austro-Germans  and 
Russians,  in  connection  with  one  another.  These 
two  fields  are  (1)  in  the  north,  the  battle  for  War- 
saw, whore  the  Germans  are  attempting  to  take 
the  town  and  the  Russians  are  defending ;  and  (2) 
in  the  south,  the  battle  for  Cracow,  where  the  con- 
ditions are  reversed. 

Before  dealing  with  the  present  phase  of  these 
two  particular  actions,  the  battle  for  Warsaw  and 
the  battle  for  Cracow,  it  may  be  well  to  examine 
the  position  as  a  whole.  Why  the  Russians  re- 
tired before  the  Austro-German  advance  I  have 
already  suggested,  although  it  is  no  more  than  a 
suggestion.  I  believe  it  to  be  due  to  difficulties  of 
supply,  which  difficulties  are  due,  in  their  turn,  to 
the  conditions  of  winter,  coupled  with  the  absence 
of  railways.  The  railways  to  the  west  of  the  Vis- 
tula being  ruined,  the  maintenance,  especially  of 
munitions  for  quick-firing  artillery,  far  from  that 
great  avenue  of  communication,  is  difficult.  At 
any  rate,  retirement  there  was,  until  after  the  first 
week  of  December,  and  that  retirement  halted 
upon  the  following  line :  — 


Rather  more  than  thirty  miles  below  Warsaw, 
in  a  straight  line  a  little  north  of  east,  is  a  point 
where  the  small  river  Bzura  falls  into  the  Vistula 
from  the  south.  The  Bzura  runs  in  this  part 
through  flat  country,  rich  enough  in  times  of 
peace,  full  of  plough  lands,  and  falling  gently  to 
the  water  level  on  either  side.  The  broad, 
monotonous  landscape  is  interspersed  by  woods, 
one  group  of  which  between  the  Bzura  and  War- 
saw is  large  enough  to  be  called  a  forest,  being 
nearly  twenty  miles  in  extent.  We  must  conceive 
of  this  landscape  in  the  north  as  being  as  yet 
largely  free  from  snow,  while,  the  winter  remain- 
ing singularly  open,  the  frost  is  not  yet  severe. 
The  first  sharp  frost  of  some  three  weeks  ago  wa^ 
interrupted  by  a  thaw,  and  the  difficultieg  of  thO; 
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fighting  here,  especially  for  the  side  which  takes 
the  offensive,  are  curiously  similar  to  the  corre- 
sponding diiFiculties  in  Flanders. 

The  Russians  then  having  fallen  back  to  just 
behind  the  line  of  this  river,  their  line  followed  its 
bank  up  to  the  place  where  a  sub-tributary  called 
the  Rawka  comes  in  from  the  south.  They  have 
paid  no  attention  to  the  preservation  of  particular 
towns.  They  are  evidently  concerned  only  with 
having  a  defensive  line  as  straight  as  possible,  and 
vising  as  much  as  possible  the  natural  obstacles  of 
the  country. 

Their  line  went  on  up  the  Rawka  behind 
Skierniewice,  and  so  up  the  stream  to  Rawa.  At 
Rawa  there  is  a  break  between  the  Upper  Rawka 
and  the  Pilica,  where  there  is  no  natural  obstacle 
to  defend  the  Russian  front.  As  this  part  of  the 
country  is  hilly,  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the 
broken  land.  The  line  strikes  the  river  Pilica  a 
few  miles  west  of  New  Miasto,  passing  through 
luowlodz,  where  it  crosses  the  river.  It  then  con- 
tinues in  the  same  north  and  south  direction  past 
Opoczno,  where  it  strikes  the  railway  line,  which 
has  very  probably  been  partly  restored  in  the  inter- 
val since  the  German  retreat  of  two  months  ago. 
There  is  again  a  gap  south  of  this  without  any  true 
defensive  obstacle  upon  which  the  line  can  rely, 
imtil  we  come  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Lotsosina, 
which  rises  in  the  hilly  country  of  Kielce,  where 
again  the  railway,  if  it  has  been  repaired,  gives  an 
opportunity  for  supply.  From  these  upper  v/aters 
of  the  Lotsosina  the  line  runs  down  without  break 
to  the  Nida  River,  of  which  it  is  a  tributary,  and 
then  straight  down  the  Nida  to  the  place  where 
that  stream  falls  into  the  Vistula.  It  was  con- 
tinued beyond  the  Vistula  along  and  behind  the 
River  Donajez,  through  Tarnow,  where  it  begins 
to  rely  upon  a  tributary  of  the  Donajez,  the  Biala, 
through  Tuschow,  then  across  the  hills  to  Jaslo, 
and  thence  bent  back  eastward  to  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  missing  Dukla  by  some  ten  or  fifteen 
miles,  and  leaving  that  village  and  its  all-impor- 
tant pass  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians. 

From  this  general  survey  there  will  be  appre- 
ciated the  following  points :  — 

(1)  The  Russians  have  evidently  fallen  back 
upon  a  chosen  position,  the  elements  of  which  have 
been  studied  throughout  the  whole  of  its  200  miles 
of  length.  In  other  words,  the  retirement  was 
deliberately  undertaken,  and  halted  where  the 
Russian  commanders  intended  it  to  halt. 

(2)  The  line  so  chosen  involves  a  very  consider- 
able retirement  from  before  Cracow,  the  Russian 
line  being  nowhere  nearer  than  thirty-five  miles 
to  that  fortress. 

(3)  The  line  so  chosen  equally  involves  a  close 
iand  apparently  dangerous  proximity  to  Warsaw, 
and  the  defence  of  that  capital  from  very  near  at 
hand,  the  nearest  point  being  Sochaczow,  a  little 
closer  to  Warsaw  than  the  nearest  point  in  the 
south  is  to  Cracow. 

(4)  The  line  is  guaranteed  against  turning  in 
the  south  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  Unless 
the  enemy  could  cross  these  in  very  large  force  at 
some  pass  hehind  the  Russians,  he  would  not  be 
iable  to  make  the  Russian  line  fall  back  any  further 
save  by  great  pressure  from  in  front. 

(5)  The  line  is  fairly  well  suppliedwith  avenues 
of  supply — the  railways,  which  must  be  to  some 
extent  repaired  already,  and  which  must  be 
getting  into  better  working  every  day;  the  rivers. 


which  are,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Pilica, 
navigable  for  boat  transport ;  and  most  important 
of  all,  the  great  trunk  railway  through  Galicia, 
which  supplies  the  largest  force,  the  main  Russian 
Army,  in  the  south. 

(6)  The  northern  flank  has  been  left  open.  In 
other  words,  the  Russians  appear  convinced  that 
the  enemy  cannot  threaten  Warsaw  from  beyond 
the  Vistula,  that  is,  from  the  north,  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  preparing  themselves  to  be  threatening 
German  communications  along  that  river  and 
along  the  railway  which  runs  parallel  to  it.  But 
of  this  I  will  speak  in  a  moment. 

(7)  The  way  the  line  is  drawn  is  obviously 
intended  to  cover  the  existing  investment  of 
Przemysl,  the  fall  of  which  would  mean  not  only 
the  capture  of  many  Austrian  prisoners,  but  the 
release  of  very  considerable  Russian  forces  for  the 
front  against  Cracow. 

(8)  Lastly,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  centre 
of  this  long  line  opposite  Tomasow  is  defensively 
its  weakest  point,  since  it  has  here  no  natural 
obstacle  along  which  to  align  itself,  yet  this  centre 
is  also  the  point  from  which  the  Austro-Germans 
can  act  with  least  effect.  The  tv/o  danger  points 
are  Warsaw  and  Cracow,  and  the  real  effort  of  the 
Germans  and  their  allies  must  be  to  take  Warsaw 
if  they  can  from  its  own  neighbourhood,  and  to 
keep  the  Russians  from  advancing  from  Cracow 
into  Silesia.  Further,  it  may  be  noted  that  tho 
avenues  of  supply  to  the  Germans  and  Austrians 
for  an  attack  on  the  centre  are  poor.  They  have 
plenty  of  railways  for  operating  in  Galicia  and  for 
concentrating  men  upon  the  passes  of  the  Carpav 
thians.  They  have  one  great  line  and  the  unfrozen 
Vistula  to  supply  their  attack  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Warsaw.  But  to  maintain  very  large 
forces  against  the  centre  would  be  difficult.  An 
attack  in  the  centre  is  further  hampered  by  the 
way  in  which  the  Pilica  runs  here,  perpendicular  to 
the  front  both  of  the  attacking  and  defending 
forces.  It  is,  even  so  high  in  its  course,  a  formid- 
a,ble  obstacle,  with  but  few  bridges  and  banks 
occasionally  marshy ;  it  thus  separates  the  attack 
into  two  halves  at  this  point — two  halves  which 
can  only  with  difficulty  reinforce  the  one  the  other. 

So  much  being  said  of  the  general  plan,  let  us 
turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  two  actions  in  par- 
ticular. Their  present  phase  is  instructive  and, 
compared  with  the  news  of  the  last  two  months, 
reassuring. 

L— THE    BATTLE    FOR    WARSAW. 

The  battle  for  Warsaw  is  essentially  concerned 
only  with  the  Rawka  and  Lower  Bzura  Rivers. 
South  of  Rawa  there  was  neither,  till  now,  a  sufficient 
German  force  concentrated  nor  a  sufficiently  short 
approach  to  Warsaw  itself  to  produce  or  to  make 
desired  a  decisive  effijrt.  North  of  the  Vistula  there 
was  nothing  being  done.  The  whole  action  there- 
fore lay  upon  a  front  of  about  50  miles,  this  front 
corresponding  accurately  to  the  courses  of  the 
rivers.  Save  on  the  extreme  left,  as  Rawa  is 
approached,  the  landscape  Is  one  very  dead  and 
even.  It  is  rolling  indeed,  and  diversified  by  fairly 
numerous  M\atercourses,  especially  in  the  south  of 
the  field.  But  In  the  Immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bzura  River  it  is  what  I  have  described  above,  a 
dull  winter  landscape,  with  hardly,  at  this  moment, 
the  relief  of  more  than  a  sprinkling  of  snow.  The 
River  Bzura  Is,  during  this  lower  part  of  its  course, 
about  50  yards  wide.     It  is  everywhere  shallow,  and 
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can  be  forded  in  numerous  places,  even  in  these 
lower  reaches.  The  trenches  of  either  party  were 
drawn  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Avater  when  the  action 
opened,  or  at  least  when  the  action  opened  in  its  last 
and  most  intense  phase.  This  phase  lasted,  roughly 
speaking,  one  week,  though  the  preliminaries  which 
opened  it  and  the  inconclusive  skirmishes  into 
which  it  dwindled  away  would  between  them  cover 
more  like  ten  days.  That  week  was  the  week 
between  December  18th  and  Christmas  Day  ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  in  what  follows  how  curiously 
parallel  the  whole  thing  was  to  the  battle  for  the 
possession  of  the  Yser  crossings,  with  only  this 
diflerence,  that  the  Yser  is  not  fordable. 

Two  main  fronts  of  attack  developed.  The 
first  roughly  along  the  line  A  B  sought  to  force  the 
Lower  Bzura  by  fords  and  by  what  remained  of 
certain  bridges.  About  two  miles  below  Sochaczow, 
near  the  point  marked  with  an  X,  stands  a 
country  house.  A  little  above  Sochaczow,  between 
that  town  and  the  railway  bridge,  is  a  half-broken 
wooden  foot  bridge ;  and  further  up  the  river 
still,  beyond  the  railway  bridge  and  on  the  left 
bank,  is  the  village  of  Debsko,  At  all  these  three 
places  a  special  effort  was  made,  and  these  efforts 
i-an  successively  down  stream.  The  first,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  intense  part  of  the  action  ten  days 
ago,  was  made  at  Debsko  ;  the  second,  upon  last 
Friday,  by  the  foot  bridge  above  Sochaczow ;  and  the 
third,  upon  Saturday  and  Sunday,  against  the  point 
marked  by  the  country  house  and  the  X  on  the 
sketch  above. 

These  movements  only  refer  to  the  principal 
separate  assaults ;  innumerable  other  partial 
attempts  were  made,  and  the  fiercest  fighting  of 
all  was  during  a  general  attack  upon  several  points 
at  once  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  last 
Sunday  and  Monday. 

Now,  the  characteristic  of  all  these  attacks  seems 
to  have  been  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  was  reached,  and  that  the  defeat 
of  the  Germans  (which  was  very  thorough  upon  this 
line)  took  the  form  of  an  annihilation  of  each  body 
as  it  crossed  successively.  We  have  the  description 
of  dense  columns  of  the  enemy  taking  the  water  {not 
yet  frozen  save  at  the  edges)  usually  during  a  night 
attack,  fording  it  well  above  their  middles,  and  still 
proceeding,  in  spite  of  their  heavy  losses  during  this 
wading,  to  scramble  through  the  mud  of  the  further 


bank ;  and  it  is  once  there — often  after  having- 
carried  the  fii'st  Russian  trench — that  each  separate 
assault  was  checked,  and  those  who  had  succeeded 
in  crossing  either  shot  down  or  captured.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  losses — at  least  there  has  been  nof- 
oflicial  estimate  of  them  by  which  we  can  judge. 
The  estimate  has  been  made  that  the  total  number 
of  Germans  concentrated  upon  this  extreme  left  of 
their  line  for  the  final  assault  upon  Warsaw  was  not 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  ;  it  may  well 
have  been  more.  Although  the  packed  and  dense 
assault  did  not  cover  the  v/hole  front  of  the  50  miles, 
yet  it  was  developed  over  a  total  front,  in  sections,  of 
more  than  25  mUes  ;  for  it  not  only  took  place  along: 
this  main  front  A  B,  but  also  along  tlie  front  C  D 
across  the  Rawka,  especially  at  the  village  of 
Bolimow,  and  further  along  the  front  E  F  south-easfc 
of  Skierniewice.  We  must  be  caieful  not  to  be  led 
away  by  general  phrases,  which  are  nearly  always 
used  in  connection  with  the  repelling  of  an  assault, 
during  which  process  the  losses  of  the  enemy  ahvay» 
seem  to  the  successful  defensive  larger  than  their 
true  proportion  to  the  whole  forces  engaged.  Where 
actual  details  are  mentioned,  the  numbers  who  get- 
across  and  formed  upon  the  further  bank  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  large.  We  hear  of  one 
body  (the  largest)  of  7,000,  two  battalions  in  one 
case,  of  a  few  companies  in  another,  and  so  forth. 

Nevertheless  the  German  losses  must  have  been 
very  heavy,  and  that  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  whole  point  of  the  movement  was  to  break 
down  the  defensive,  pass  the  obstacle,  and  get 
through  to  Warsaw  at  all  costs.  In  the  next  place, 
the  nature  of  that  obstacle  means  that  for  the  few 
who  got  across,  a  much  larger  number  must  have 
been  hit  in  the  crossing.  The  ground  down  to  the 
river  on  the  further  side  slopes  like  a  gentle  glacis, 
and  ofiers  a  perfect  field  of  fire  upon  most  parts  of 
the  banks,  at  least  as  one  approaches  the  stream. 
A  little  way  inland,  or  westward,  there  is  in  many 
parts  a  sharp  bank ;  but  between  this  bank  and  the 
stream  the  flat  ground  lies  open  to  the  fire  of  the 
trenches  opposite.  Again,  the  muddy  though  shallow 
little  river  is  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  hold  men 
attempting  to  cross  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
losses  durmg  the  attempted  fording  of  the  stream 
make  up  much  the  greater  part  of  the  whole.  It 
would  seem  that  in  front  of  Bolimow  and  southward 
of  Skierniewice  the  attacks  were  more  concentrated, 
especially  in  the  former  case,  only  one  or  twe 
crossing  places  being  attempted,  and  therefore 
perhaps  the  losses  were  less  upon  this  side.  But 
at  any  rate  the  Russian  counter  blow  along  both 
the  rivera  was  sufficiently  strong  to  check  and  at 
last  to  silence  the  fire  of  tlie  offensive,  and  after 
seven  days  of  this  heavy  work,  by  Christmas  Eve,, 
the  attack  had  dwindled  to  a  few  sporadic 
demonstrations.  By  Christmas  Day  itself  it  had 
ceased.  The  official  German  communique  admitted 
the  failm'e  upon  Saturday  night. 

Whether  the  offensive  will  be  resumed  or  iK)t 
cannot  of  course  be  told.  If  we  are  to  go  by  the 
analogy  of  the  work  in  the  West,  it  should  be 
resumed,  but  so  far  (Tuesday  evening)  the  great 
effort  to  reach  Warsaw  has  failed. 

But  meanwhile  there  is  developing  upon  the 
left  flank  of  the  Germans  in  tliis  region  an  obscure 
movement,  the  value  of  Avhicli  is  probably  exag- 
gerated in  the  correspondence  we  get  fi'om  the 
Polish  theatre  of  war,  but  which  may  turn  out  to  be 
of  moment.  In  order  to  appreciate  this  movement 
let  us  look  at  the  sketch  on  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Germans,  when 
they  failed  in  the  first  phase  of  the  second  battle  for 
Warsaw  rather  more  than  a  fortnight  ago,  made  an 
attempt  in  a  rather  half-hearted  manner  to  threaten 
the  town  in  an  altogether  novel  direction  from  East 
Prussia,    advanced    with    perhaps    fifty    or    sixty 
thousand  men  along  the  railway  through  Mlawa  to 
about  the  point  A  B,  where  they  were  checked  and 
driven  back  over  the  frontier.     The  Russians  who 
inflicted  this  check  towards  the  north  are  said  to 
have  been  reinforced  and  to  have  occupied  in  some 
strength  the  district  which  lies  between  the  Mlawa 
railway,  the  Vistula,  and  the  frontier,  having  come 
■down  m  number  upon  the  point  of  Dobrzyn  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  just  below,  opposite  the  town  of 
Woclawek.     As  I  have  said,  all  this  movement  is 
obscure.      We   know   nothing   of  the   numbers   in 
which  the  thing  is  being  done,  we  have  no  official 
news  upon  it — nothing  but  private  correspondence  ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  anything  save  a  very  large 
force  here  would   be  in  danger  fi-ora  the  German 
armies  in  East  Prussia.     Stul,  if  there  is  a  large 
force  operating  here  to  the  north,  if  those  slowly 
equipped  and  slowly  ai'riving  Russian  reserves  with 
which   the   Russian    front   is  constantly  being  fed 
liave  been  largely  directed  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Vistula,  then  their  presence  below  Plock  and  in 
all  this  Government  of  Plock  which  lies  between  the 
Mlawa  railway  and  the  river  would,  fi:om  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula,  seriously  threaten  the  main  German 
communications :  that  is,  if  the  forces  upon  the  Vis- 
tula were  accompanied  by  heavy  artillery  and  could 
hope  to  cross  under  the  cover  of  its  fire.     The  only 
line   of  communication  for   the    German  armies  in 
front  of  Warsaw,  which  now  stand  along  the  line 
■C  D  and  have  been  held  up  there  by  the  Russians  in 
the  fighting  of  the  last  week,  is  the  railway  which 
goes  i'rom  Lowicz  to   Thorn   in  Prussia,   and  that 
railway   is  vulnerable    from    the  Vistula   for   some 
miles   above   and   below   Woclawek,    where   it   ap- 
proaches  the   stream.       I    only   give    the    rumour 
for    what    it    is    worth.       The    chances    seem    to 
be    heavily  against    anything    coming    of   such    a 
movement.     It  may  very  well  be  no  more  than  a 
cavalry  raid.     It  is  very  much  too  far  away  fi-om 
the  main  field  of  fighting,  and  much  too  greatly  in 
danger  on  its  own  flank  from  East  Prussia  above 
(the  Germans  have  already  moved  a  large  force  to 
Mlawa,  which  they  have  reoccupied) ;  but  if  any- 
thing comes  of  it,  its  origins  in    this  unconfirmed 
message  are  worth  watching. 

II.— THE    BATTLE    FOR    CRACOW^. 

The  conditions  of  the  battle  for  Cracow  in  the 
south  differ  fundamentally  from  those  for  the 
possession  of  Warsaw  in  the  north.     It  is  not  only 


that  the  roles  are  reversed,  and  that  while  it  is  the 
German  object  to  seize  Warsaw,  it  is  the  Russian 
object  to  seize,  or  at  least  to  invest  or  mask, 
Cracow ;  it  is  also  that  the  nature  of  the  fighting, 
the  ground,  and,  we  may  now  add,  the  results,  are 
so  different  from  what  has  taken  place  along  the 
Bzura  and  the  Rawka,  150  miles  away.  In  fiont  of 
Warsaw  the  Russians  have  checked  and  thi'own 
back  the  German  offensive.  In  front  of  Cracow  the 
Austrian  movements  (stiffened  perhaps  by  an 
addition  of  German  troops)  having  pushed  the 
Russians  back  an  average  of  50  miles  from  that 
fortress,  which  is  the  gate  of  Silesia,  are  now 
suffering  from  a  return  of  the  Russian  offensive, 
which  return  has  for  several  days  in  succession 
continued  to  advance. 

As  we  saw  above,  the  southern  end  of  the 
Russian  line  ran  down  the  Lotsosina,  to  where  that 
tributary  joins  the  Nida,  then  down  the  Nida  to  its 
mouth,  where  it  falls  into  the  Vistula.  Beyond  the 
Vistula  it  followed  roughly  the  course  of  the  Lower 
Donajez,  up  to  the  confluence  of  its  tributary,  the 
Biala,  and  then  ran  up  that  tributary  past  Tarnow, 
through  Tuschow,  and  so  across  the  hilLs  to  Opilny, 
to  Jaslo,  to  Krosno,  and  thence  southwards  it 
reposed  upon  the  mountains.  This  line,  it  will  be 
seen,  though  pushed  well  back  from  Cracow,  still 
kept  astraddle  of  the  great  main  railway  of  Galicia, 
R  R,  which  is  essential  to  the  life  of  any  army 
operating  in  that  province.  There  are  other  side  rail- 
ways, some  of  which  I  have  indicated  on  Plan  IX., 
which  help  to  supply  the  Russian  army,  or  at  least 
to  take  the  pressure  off"  the  main  line.  But  it  is  the 
possession  of  that  main  line  which  is  life  or  death  to 
either  combatant ;  particularly  to  the  Russians, 
because  along  it  fi-om  the  eastward  they  obtain  all 
their  provisions  in  a  naked  land,  where  the  grip  of 
winter  is  now  far  more  severe  than  it  is  round 
Warsaw  to  the  north. 

It  is  further  evident  that  this  Russian  line  as 
it  was  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  the  retirement  not 
quite  a  fortnight  ago,  was  designed  to  cover 
Przemysl,  as  1  have  said.  In  order  to  uncover 
Przemysl  and  relieve  it  from  its  investment  by  the 
Russians,  and  in  order  to  compel  the  Russians  to 
fall  back  until  they  were  parallel  with  the  railway 
R  R  and  at  last  perhaps  should  be  forced  to  cross 
it  to  their  certain  disaster,  the  Austro-German 
forces  were  concerned  not  only  to  push  along  the 
northern  foot  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  follow- 
ing up  the  Russian  retirement,  but  also  to  capture 
the  passes,  and  so  threaten  the  Russian  line  in  the 
rear. 

Apparently  by  the  calling  up  of  men  from 
Servia  (and  paying  the  price  in  the  disaster  suffered 
there)  the  Austrians  found  sufficient  men  just  to 
force  the  passes.  They  occupied  first  the  Dukla 
Pass,  then,  in  much  smaller  numbers,  the  crest  of 
the  Lupkow,  and  were,  in  stiU  smaller  numbers,  stiU 
fighting  ten  days  ago  for  the  Uszoc  Pass.  It  was 
just  at  that  moment  that  the  Russian  counter- 
offensive  began ;  and  these  Russian  movements 
always  mean,  as  we  know  from  the  past,  the  coming 
up  of  the  newly  equipped  bodies,  for  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  if  we  are  to  understand  this  war, 
that  while  Russia's  advantage  is  numbers  Russia's 
disadvantage  (especially  since  Turkey  came  in)  is 
slowness  of  equipment  and  supply. 

The  new  Russian  offensive,  then,  first  took  the 
form  of  tlu'owiiig  the  Austrians  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nida,  which  they  had  occupied,  to  the  right 
bank.     The   fighting  took   place   especially  in   the 
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regions  of  Pinczow,  Vislica,  and  New  Korcyn,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  And  the  enemy  were  so 
far  pushed  back  that  the  Russians  now  stand  upon 
the  right  bank.  The  next  obstacle  between  them 
and  Cracow  is  the  Nidzika,  about  a  day's  march 
further  on.  These  operations  took  place  in  the 
week  before  Christmas,  and  up  to  and  including 
Christmas  Day,  and  left  pei'haps  a  couple  of  thousand 
prisoners  in  Russian  hands,  but  no  field  guns. 

To  the  south  of  the  Vistula  the  Russians 
pushed  on  to  the  Lower  Donajez,  crossed  the  Biala, 
and  established  themselves  firmly  upon  the  further 
bank.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  move- 
ments of  their  counter-offensive  was  that  taken 
along  the  arrows  from  Jaslo  and  Krosno  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  Dukla  Pass.  An  advance  was  made  of  a 
full  day's  march  from  the  front  Jaslo-Krosno,  to  the 
front  Dukla-Zmigrcd,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Some  15,000  of  the  enemy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
advancing  Russians,  and  it  is  probable  that  at 
the  moment  of  writing  the  Dukla  Pass  itself — upon 
the  possession  of  which  depends  every  strategic 
movement  in  Galicia  north  of  the  Carpathians  and 
every  threat  against  Hungary  to  the  south — is  being 
fought  for,  if  not  decided.  This  success  was  achieved 
upon  Christmas  Day.  What  the  fate  of  the 
Austrians  was  in  the  Lupkow  Pass  meanwhile  we 
have  no  official  information  to  guide  us  ;  but  we 
know  that  on  this  same  Christmas  Day  the  Uszcc 
wastaken  by  Austrian  troops,  or  at  least  the  crest 
of  it ;  it  remains  to  be  asked  whether  this 
movement,  counter-balancing  the  Russian  success  at 
the  foot  of  the  Dukla,  will  do  anything  for  the  relief 
of  Pi-zemysl  and  the  pushing  back  of  the  Russian 
line. 

To  venture  a  guess,  it  would  seem  that  the 
possession  of  the  Uszoc,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
railway  from  the  Hungarian  plains  to  Lemberg  goes 


over  that  gap,  would  not  prove  of  permanent  value 
to  the  Austrians.  And  one's  reason  for  hazarding 
that  guess  is  that  the  Uszoc  is  too  far  away  from 
the  main  operations  to  be  valuable,  save  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  large  body  of  men,  who  sh  )uld  also 
be  operating -against  a  much  smaller  bdy  beyond 
the  mountains.  You  cannot  outflank  with  inferior 
numbers.  You  cannot  outflank  in  a  very  long 
detour  save  with  heavily  superior  numbers.  And 
if,  of  the  two  passes,  the  Dukla  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russians  its  possession  will  outweigh  by  far 
the  possession  by  the  Austrians  of  the  Uszoc  to  the 
west. 

We  may  take  it,  then,  that  in  its  present  phase 
the  battle  for  Cracow  consists  in  a  successful  and 
continuous  counter-offensive  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians,  who  are  using  their  reinforcements  to 
press  back  again  along  the  road  which,  during  the 
last  month,  they  abandoned.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Germany  and  Austria  combined  can  still 
produce  further  reinforcements  which  shall  check 
the  movement ;  but,  for  the  moment,  both  the 
initiative  and  the  offensive  are,  in  this  region,  again 
in  Russian  hands. 

Mr.  Bklloc's  next  lecture  at  Queen's  Hall  on  the  War  will 

be  on  Wednesday,  January  27tli. 

A    CHILD'S    HISTORY     OF    THE    WAR.* 

Although  written  primarily  for  young  readers,  this  book  does 
not  fall  altogether  into  the  category  of  what  are  generally  known  as 
children's  books.  The  author  has  kept  in  min-d  the  fact  that  the  great 
war  which  is  at  present  being  waged  will  be  the  first  important  memory 
of  a  host  of  children,  and  thus  "it  is  the  more  necessary  that  there 
should  be  shown  to  them  as  soon  as  possible  the  other  side  of  the  shield 
....  that  the  memory  of  the  Great  War  should  be  touched  to  noble 
issues — that  it  should  be,  first  and  foremost,  a  memory  of  deeds  as 
gallant  as  any  that  have  been  inscribed  in  Christendom's  long  ro"l  of 
honour."  In  linking  up  the  incidents  of  the  book  to  form  a  connected 
story  of  the  first  days  of  the  war,  the  author  has  achieved  this  greater 
aim,  and,  having  said  this,  further  criticism  is  unnecessary.  Wo 
heartily  recommend  the  book. 

*"Told  in  Gallant  Deeds."  By  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes.  (Nisb«t 
and  Co.)    6s.  net. 
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THE    NORTH    SEA. 


AN  aftermath  of  the  East  Coast  raid  is  a  good  deal 
of  questioning  as  to  why  the  East  Coast  is   not' 
defended  by  heavy  guns.     The  answer  is  that  a 
consistent  feature  of  British  policy  has  been  to 
limit  shore  defences  to  the  absolute  minimum,  on 
the  grounds  that  every  fartliing  spent  on  forts  is 
necessarily  that  number  of  farthings  less  on  mobile  defence, 
Since  there  is  necessarily  a  limit  to  expenditure. 
_       That  this  policy  is  a  right  one  can  liardly  be  denied,  and 
the  arguments  in  support  of  this  view  are  many  and  various. 

First  and  foremost,  we  have  to  remember  the  circumstance 
that  if  a  place  be  unfortified  and  undefended  it  is  (or,  rather 
was)  recognised  as  immune  from  attack.     To  put  a  few  guns 
to  defend  it,  therefore,  merely  lays  it  open  to  be  damaged, 
as  It  then  ceases  to  have  a  non-oombatant  status. 

Furthermore,  supposing  a  place  to  be  defended  with— say 
— 81X  guns.  It  is  obvious  to  anyone  that  if  the  enemy  means 
to  attack  he  will  come  with  enough  ships  and  guns  to  over- 
whelm those  six.  He  has  practically  unlimited  guns  avail- 
able. Along  these  lines  secondary  fortifications  are  necessarily 
a  sheer  waste  of  money. 

First-class  fortifications  could  in  no  case  be  erected  every- 
where, except  at  an  enormous  expense  for  construction  and  up- 
keep, which  could  never  be  justified. 

Such  fortification  of  a  coast  line  has  been  done — it  has 
been  done  by  Germans  on  the  North  Sea  front.  But,  compared 
to  ours,  her  sea  front  is  almost  infinitesimal.  There  remains 
also  the  fact  that,  though  by  this  expenditure  she  has  made  ill 
practically  impossible  for  our  fleets  to  approach  her  coasts,  it 
is  only  at  first  sight  that  this  looks  like'a  gain.  The  seeming 
gain  is  purely  imaginary,  since,  had  the  money  expended  in 
fixed  defences  been  spent  in  ships,  the  German  Fleet  would 
have  been  quite  equal  to  ours,  and  she  would  not  have  been  in 
her  present  position  of  having  her  trade  swept  from  the  seas. 

Conversely,  had  we  fortified  our  East  Coast  in  any  really 
eflTicient  style,  we  should  not  have  had  a  Fleet  capable  of 
sweeping  the  seas,  and  food  by  now  would  probably  be  at 
famine  prices. 

Finally,  of  course,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  bombardment 
of  coast  towns  is  such  an  utterly  senseless  operation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  military  advantages  that  no  one  could  have 
reasonably  aniioipated  the  occurrence  of  such  an  incident. 
Also  the  risks  undertaken  were  obviously  out  of  proportion  to 
any  possible  advantage  even  from  the  warped  German  concep- 
tion of  naval  warfare. 

This,  I  hope,  will  serve  to  explain  clearly  why  our  coast 
towns  are  generally  unfortified,  and  why  any  fortresses  to  pro- 
tect them  could  not  have  been  "  value  for  money,"  even  against 
the  German  Navy. 

In  further  connection  with  the  East  Coast  Raid,  one  or 
two  correspondents  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
photographs  of  German  uneiploded  projectiles  fired  by  the 
battle-oruisers  into  Seaton-Carew  appear  to  be  capped  armour- 
piercing  projectiles,  such  as  would  be  used  for  firing  at  a 
warship,  and  useless  for  a  shore  bombardment.  It  has  been 
asked  whether  this  indicated  a  lack  of  organisation  in  the 
German  Navy. 

The  answer,  I  am  afraid,  is  in  the  negative.  So  far  as 
I  know,  modern  German  big  guns  are  supplied  with  one  typo 
of  projectile  only.  This  is,  of  course,  an  *■'  all-purposes  " 
shell,  fitted  with  a  cap  for  armour  piercing,  if  necessary,  and 
carrying  a  considerable  high-explosive  charge,  the  nature  of 
which  is  a  carefully  guarded  secret.  It  is  claimed  to  be  con- 
siderably superior  to  lyddite,  and  to  be  identical  as  to  compo- 
sition with  the  charge  now  used  for  German  torpedoes.  These 
have  certainly  proved  themselves  capable  of  violent  damage. 

The  number  of  German  shells  that  failed  to  burst  was^very 
small,  and  some  failures  were  inevitable.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  any  of  the  evidence  to  suggest  that  A. P.  shells  were  fired  "  by 
mistake."  Wo  must  content  ourselves  witli  the  Whitby  evi- 
dence, alluded  to  last  week,  as  conclusive  proof  tliat,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  Raid,  the  Germans,  knowing  that  British 
defending  forces  were  coming  up,  got  "  nervy." 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  point  raised  by  correspondents  is 
in  conneciion  with  my  statement  that  the  Germans  regard  the 
Derffinger  and  Scharnhorst  as  one  and  the  same  thing  in  the 
matter  of  rating.  People  write  and  challenge  me  to  produce 
a  single  British  publication  which  admits  any  such  thing. 


There  is  no  such  publication.  The  trouble  is  entirely  duo 
to  careless  phraseology  on  my  part;  though  even  so  it  should 
have  been  clear  that  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  what  we  think 
counts  for  nothing.  The  point  I  sought  to  make  in  the  issue 
of  December  19  was  that  the  Germans  malie  no  "official" 
difference  between  the  Derffinger  and  the  Seharnhorst. 
Officially  they  refuse  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a  "  battle 
cruiser"  in  the  way  that  wo  do.  While  the  sentence  com- 
plained of  was  being  printed  the  Germans,  using  their  battl«- 
cruisers  as  "  cruisers,"  were  slaughtering  ihe  non-combatants 
on  our  East  Coast— a  clear  indication  that  they  consider  their 
battle-cruisers  as  vessels  attached  to  the  battle  fleet  but  not 
units  of  it. 

This  is  a  point  which  later  on  may  possibly  assume  very 
considerable  importance.  So  long  as  the  Germans  employed 
small  cruisers  or  auxiliary  cruisers  for  commerce  destruction, 
it  enabled  us  to  use  all  our  old  protected  cruisers,  if  not  to 
chase  them,  at  any  rate  to  cut  them  off  or  surprise  them,  as  tlio 
slow  old  Highflyer  surprised  the  fast  liner  Raiser  Willielm  der. 
Grosse. 

Once,  however,  the  battle-cruiser  is  imported  on  the  scene 
as  a  corsair,  iK)nditions  will  materially  change  ;  and  instead  of 
twelve  to  one  against  the  corsairs,  the  superiority  will  sink  to 
something  like  two  to  one. 

Of  course,  there  is  one  particular  factor — the  German 
battle-cruiser  has  to  get  out,  and  also  get  clear  of  pursuit  by 
our  battle-cruisers.  This  is  a  problem  of  some  considerable 
magnitude.  Still,  since  it  offers  Germany  her  best  chance  of 
"doing  something,"  it  is  probably  a  feature  of  the  German 
programme. 

Regarding  matters  in  tliis  liglit,  we  may  probably  take  it 
that  the  East  Coast  Raid  was  tentative  in  object.  We  may 
look  for  repetitions,  perhaps.  Should  these  take  place,  they 
will  be  designed  to  familiarise  us  with  the  idea  that  "baby 
killing  "  (to  quote  Mr.  Churchill's  immortal  phrase)  is  the  be- 
all  and  end-all  of  German  naval  strategy. 

In  connection  with  the  next  raid,  or  the  next  again,  or 
the  next  after  that,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  German  High 
Fleet  come  out.  Not  very  far  perhaps,  and  certainly  not  witli 
any  idea  of  a  decisive  action.  But  with  a  very  decisive  inten- 
tion of  covering  a  rush  of  the  German  battle  cruiyers  on  to 
the  High  Seas. 

The  late  Commander  Rice,  R.N.  (who  met'  an  untimely 
death  in  an  aeroplane  disaster  off  Calshot),  was  universally 
recognised  as  "  the  coming  man"  of  the  British  Navy.  It 
was  an  axiom  of  his  that  it  was  absolutely  futile  to  specu- 
late what  the  enemy  would  do  :  that  the  correct  procedure  was 
to  put  yourself  in  the  enemy's  place  and  then  ask  yourself : 
"  What  is  t7ie  best  possible  thing  to  do  in  the  circumstances  ?  " 
Then,  supposing  you  were  equal  to  the  enemy  in  brain  power, 
you  were  in  a  position  to  meet  and  defeat  his  best  effort.  If, 
however,  you  regarded  the  probable  movements  of  the  enemy 
merely  from  your  own  point  of  view,  you  were  liable  to  be 
taken  at  a  disadvantage  from  the  ocourrenoe  of  the  unexpected 
instead  of  the  anticipated. 

A  sounder  philosophy  than  this  was  probably  never  pro- 
pounded. From  our  point  of  view  any  East  Coast  raid  de- 
signed to  intimidate  our  trade  can  only  end  in  disaster  to 
the  corsairs.  But  if  we  dispassionately  put  ourselves  in  the 
enemy's  place  the  point  of  view  is  materially  altered.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  the  best  way  of  winning  on  the  water, 
where  victory  is  humanly  speaking  impossible:  it  becomes  a 
question  of  how  to  achieve  the  maximum  of  mischief. 

"Attrition  "  was  merely  a  Bernhardi  theory  which  cir- 
cumstances have  already  shown  to  be  faulty,  owing  to  his  in- 
ability to  realise  the  cardinal  point  that  where  it  is  a  matter 
of  a  hundred  against  fifty  an  attrition  of  two  to  one  merely 
leaves  matters  as  before,  and  that  consequently  something  like 
the  abnormal  figure  of  tliree  to  one  has  to  bo  achieved,  and 
even  this — at  present  rates — would  take  years  to  accomplish. 
Obviously,  therefore,  some  other  plan  is  required,  and  the 
utilisation  of  big  battle  cruisers  in  the  role  for  which  they 
were  originally  designed  seems  the  most  feasible  of  any. 

The  wise  prophet  always  "  hedges."  I  also  will  hedge  by 
pointing  out  that  German  plans  are  always  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  "  Mahan  theories."  Mahan,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  rooipo  for  the  command  of  tho  sea,  never  properly  realised 
that  the  Power  to  which  that  is  unattainable  is  driven  to 
seek  "other  ways."     He  was  content  to  point  out  the  futility 
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of  tie  other  ways.     He  failed  to  poini  out  that  it  was  "  other 
ioays  or  nothing." 

We  do  not  know  how  far  von  Tirpitz  ib  his  disciple.  Xi 
ho  be  a  true  disciple  he  will  sit  tight  in  the  Kiel  Canal.  But 
the  indications  are  rather  that  he  will  not  do  so.  Apart  from 
all  naval  questions,  German  puhlic  opinion  may — if  it  ha«  not 
already — demand  action  of  bomo  kind. 

Also,  from  what  wo  do  know  of  von  Tirpitz,  he  is  "a 
man  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders."  Given  a  free  hand  ho  is 
Tcry  unlikely  to  overlook  the  cardinal  error  made  by  Mahan 
and  others  who,  while  conclusively  proving  the  necessary  in- 
gredieniis  for  victory,  have  ignored  the  "most  mischief  "  ques- 
tion where  victory  is  impossible — which  is  the  crux  of  the 
entire  situation.  German  action  in  the  future,  therefore,  de- 
pends somewhat  on  how  far  von  Tirpitz  has  a  free  hand  and 
on  how  far  ho  may  be  hampered  by  theorists.  But,  should  he 
have  any  free  hand,  I  think  we  may  take  ii'  as  certain  that 
the  German  battle  cruisers  will  presently  be  on  our  trade 
routes.  In  which  case  we  shall  be  faced  with  a  second  and 
altogether  different  and  more  difficult  war  situation  to  any 
■which  has  hitherto  obi'ained. 

Of  late  the  German  Press'  have  been  overfull  of  a  scheme 
propounded  by  von  Tirpitz,  the  essence  of  which  is  to  destroy 
British  commerce  by  submarine  attack.  It  is  not  an  original 
«cheme,  since  it  is  all  to  be  found  in  a  pre-war  story  of  Conan 
Doyle's,  which  appeared  in  the  Strand  Magazine  and  in 
America  in  Collier's  Weekly,  where  it  was  luridly  illustrated 
by  Henry  Reuterdahl. 

The  attempt  may  be  made  as  a  last  forlorn  hope;  but  its 
success  would  depend  on  at  least  two  factors  which  Germany 
does  not  possess.  These  are  (1)  ability  to  arrive  at  and  remain 
at  a  strategical  poini'  without  British  interference,  and  (2) 
the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  a  powerful  neutral  like  the 
U.S.A.,  finding  that  inofiensive  American  civilians  had  been 
treated  to  a  nautical  Louvain. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  argued  that  in  a  war  of  this  kind 
an  esi'ra  enemy  or  two  would  not  matter,  but  seeing  the 
desperate  game  that  Germany  has  played  for  American  sym- 
pathy one  can  hardly  imagine  her  as  inviting  active 
American  hostility. 

Personally,  I  think  ihat  the  whole  thing  can  be  put  down 
to  Wufi,  pure  and  simple.  German  fubmarinea  are  very  un- 
bkely  to  hamper  our  trade  in  any  way  whatever. 

They  have  talked  of  their  submarines  just  as  they  have 
talked  of  their  Zeppelins.  About  their  battle  cruisers  they 
have  preserved  a  complete  silence.  And  on  this  account  I 
characterise  them  as  the  danger  point. 

On  Christmas  Day  the  first  real  fighxl  of  the  "  new  war- 
fare "  took  place.  Cuxhaven  was  attacked  by  British  sea- 
planes, supported  by  cruisers  and  submarines,  and  defended 
by  Zeppelins,  seaplanes,  and  submarines. 

Cuxhaven,  of  course,  is  Germany's  latest  and  best  naval 
and  aerial  base;  and  it  has  been  made  as  impregnable  as  any 
such  place  can  be  made.  The  moral  effect  of  any  attack  on 
it  must,  iherefore,  have  been  tremendous;  the  more  so  as  for 
the  last  two  or  three  months  the  Germans  have  employed  all 
their  ingenuity  in  attempts  on  Portsmouth— failing  in  every 
effort — whereas  at  Cuxhaven  we  "  goi'  there"  at  the  first 
attempt. 

Between  the  British  and  German  official  reports  there  is 
a  considerable  discrepancy.  It  is  puerile  to  suppose  that 
either  report  is  deliberately  false.  We  must,  therefore,  take 
it  that  the  truth  lies  somewhere  midway.  All  we  claim  is  no 
loss  and  some  damage;  the  Germans  claim  something  of  the 
same  kind  reversed. 

THE    HIGH    SEAS. 

Details  of  the  Falkland  Islands  battle  have  now  com©  in, 
and  they  reveal  strategy  of  a  high  order  on  the  part  of  Admiral 
Sturdee.  Admiral  Sturdee  was,  of  course,  in  greatly  superior 
force,  the  respective  squadrons  being  something  like  four  to 
one  in  fighting  value  on  paper. 

There  were,  however,  certain  modifying  circumstances 
which  might  easily  have  very  profoundly  aSected  results. 

When  the  enemy  appeared,  the  two  battle  cruisers  were 
coaling  and,  therefore,  unavailable  for  immediate  action. 
Theoretically,  of  course,  they  should  not  have  been  coaling 
simultaneously;  but  it  appears  that  both  had  almost  abso- 
lutely empty  bunkers,  and  either  of  them  uncoaled  would  have 
been  useless  as  a  fighting  unit.  To  coal  together  was,  there- 
fore, a  bit  of  mere  plain  common  sense,  especially  as  there  was 
no  particular  reason  to  expect  ihe  enemy  to  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  that  he  did  appear. 

Next,  the  Canopus,  on  account  of  her  slow  speed,  had  no 
fighting  value  against  the  enemy;  they  had  merely  to  keep  out 
of  her  way,  and  hammer  the  weakly-armed  County  class 
cruisers. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Admiral  Sturdee's  position  was 
fine  in  which  a  mess  of  things  could  easily  have  been  made — 


for  any  inkling  that  battle  cruisers  were  about  would  hav* 
coincided  with  a  vanished  von  Spee. 

The  battle  which  ensued  was,  of  course,  on  "  slaughter 
house"  lines,  but  the  strategy  whicli  preceded  it  was  for  that, 
very  reason  of  a  high  "big  game  shooting"  order. 

The  appended  diagram  is  not,  of  course,  in  any  way- 
representative  of  the  tactics  employed,  but  it  will,  I  think, 
indicate  the  problem  better  than  a  lengthy  verbal  description. 
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DIAGEAM    TO    lU.USTKATE    THE    .STRATEGICAL    PROBLEM    OF    TUB 
FALKLAND    ISLES    BATTLE    AS    EXPLAINED    IN    THE    TEXT. 

G  represents  von  Spee,  B  1  the  British  battle  cruisers,. 
B  2  other  British  cruisers,  B  3  the  Canopus.  A  point  in  front 
of  and  equidistant  between  B  3  and  B  2  is  where  G  was  lured 
to  before  he  discovered  the  trap.  In  the  form  of  a  diagram 
witTi  sizes  to  indicate  approximate  fighting  values,  it  looks 
simple  enough;  but  sea  warfare  is  a  more  complicated  matter 
than  diagrams. 

For  example,  von  Spee  had  experienced  oS  Chile  how 
Cradock,  though  in  hopelessly  inferior  force,  did  not  hesitate 
to  attack  him.  If,  therefore,  our  lesser  cruisers  at  B  2  did 
a  bolt  for  it  he  would  have  suspected  a  trap  of  some  sort.  On 
the  other  hand,  did  they  attack  him  they  would  have  been 
annihilated  with  difficulty. 

Wo  now  begin  to  see  how  tricky  the  problem  was. 
So  far  as  1  can  read  matters  everything  centred  on  iho- 
Canopus;  and  there  must  have  been  some  very  pretty  manoeu- 
vring on  both  sides. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  von  Spee  was  "contained"  until 
the  two  batile  cruisers  rushed  out  to  annihilate  him.  Then, 
of  course,  he  realised  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  turned  and 
fled,  while  his  lesser  cruisers  scattered.  The  sequel  was  a. 
foregone  conclusion,  which  does  not  require  discussion,  except 
in  so  far  as  we  may  credit  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  on 
the  magnificent  fight  that  they  put  up  against  absolutely  over- 
whelming odds.  They  might  easily  have  surrendered  without 
any  dishonour;  but  they  went  down  fighting,  and  to  that 
extent  obtained  some  moral  success  and  spoiled  Sturdee's  vic- 
I'ory  acoordiligly,  since  a  surrender  would  have  been  of  in- 
finite psychological  value  to  us. 

Against  this  we  can  set  that  the  Leipzig  did  actually 
hoist  the  white  flag  (probably  the  ward  room  table  cloth). 
When  approached  by  our  Glasgow  she  fired  a  shell  into  her; 
but  since  only  one  shell  was  fired  we  may  put'  this  down  to 
the  perfervid  zeal  of  some  "  no  surrender  "  German.  The 
Glasgow,  of  course,  re-opened  fire,  and  the  Leipzig  \vent 
under. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  should  have  occurred ; 
the  ship  would  have  been  so  infinitely  more  valuable  to  us  as 
a  prize  of  war.  However,  since  the  Glasgow  had  no  means  of 
knowing  that  the  "white  flag  trick"  was  not  being  played 
on  her,  she  had  no  option  but  to  re-open  fire,  as  she  did.  We 
can  only  put  the  matter  in  the  chapter  of  ill-luck. 

For  the  rest,  "  Thank  God,  we  have  the  ships  "  seems  to 
be  the  sanest  altitude  to  adopt.  Man  for  man,  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  we  can  put  up  anything  against  the  enemy  in  the- 
matter  of  brute  courage.  But  it  gives  us  one  more  indication 
of  how  accurately  the  late  Admiral  Cradock  judged  ih©  situa- 
tion when  he  went  to  his  death  and  the  disabled  Monmouth 
hoisted  no  white  flag,  but  sank  helplessly. 

Physical  victory  is  at  present  a  matter  of  who  has  most!' 
ships  to  lose.  On  that  score  wo  can  rest  content.  Moral 
victory  is  another  affair  altogether.  Wlio  dies  best  can  count 
for  much.  Thai'  white  flag  from  the  Leipzig — for  all  that  some 
unknown  German  sailor  heavily  discounted  it  by  subsequently 
firing  a  shell — is  probably  our  very  best  asset  out  of  the  Sturdee 
victory. 

Till  it  be  proved,  there  is  no  sucli  thing  as  a  fact  in  naval 
warfare  conducted  on  modern  lines.  Wlien  the  shouting  is 
over,  and  the  headlines  are  over,  and  when  all  things  aro 
reduced  to  a  bedrock  of  fact,  I  think  that  we  shall  find  that 
that  white  flag  from  the  Leipzig  was  our  best  asset  in  th^ 
Battle  of  the  Falklands. 
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THE    ADVANTAGES    OF  CONVERGENT 

FIRE. 

By   COL.    F.    N.    MAUDE,    G.B.    (late    R.E.). 
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IN  my  lasi'  article  I  hliowed  the  cumulative  influence  that 
individual  courage  and  coolness  exercises  on  the  battle- 
field, by  enabling  a  smaller  number  of  men  to  do  the 
necessary  amount  of  work,  thus  diminishing  the  losses 
and  economising  the  vital  forces  of  tho  whole  nation. 
This'  week  I  propose  I'o  explain  how  for  equal  numbers 
of  men  greater  results  can  be  obtained  from  their  collective 
fire  power  by  grouping  them  suitably  against  the  enemy. 

Clearly  if,  say,  one  man  to  the  pace  can  hold  his  own  front 
against,  gay,  five-fold  odds,  because  he  comes  of  a  well-bred 
fighting  stock  and  has  been  suitably  trained,  10,000  such  men 
«an  safely  hold  a  from'  of  10,000  yards  against,  say,  20,000 
men  of  inferior  race  on,  say,  a  5,000  front,  provided  they 
«an  see  either  directly  or  by  means  of  observation  posts  or 
aeroplanes  what  the  enemy  is  doing  and  wliether  he  is  trying 
to  m.^ss  superior  numbers  against  any  part  of  their  ])osition 
lor  a  surprise  attack,  and  ihen  they  can  employ  the  balance 
of  their  numbers  by  establishing  an  overlap  on  either  or  both 
flanks. 

The  advantage  thus  gained  can  best  be  understood  by 
taking  the  case  of  a  small  force  completely  encircled — or 
rounded  up — a  position  into  which  want  of  mobility  or  local 
conditions  of  camping  grounds  has  often  driven  us,  in  tho 
first  case  in  the  Boer  war,  and  in  the  second  in  frontier  ex- 
peditions' in  the  mountain  passes  and  districts  in  India,  where, 
very  fortunately,  we  were  not  the  worse  fighting  race  of  the 
two  considered  as  individuals. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  the  typical  case  of  a  British  brigade 
■with  transport,  say  5,000  men,  compelled  to  camp  in  a  circle 
not  exceeding  500  yards  in  radius — rather  a  close  fit — when 
camek  and  other  baggage  animals,  stores,  etc.,  have  to  bo 
provided  for. 


It  will  be  seen  that  it  the  exi'reme  range  of  the  rifle  be 
taken  as  2,500  yards,  then  every  bullet  fired  from  the  invest- 
ing arc  A-B-C,  even  if  it  misses'  liie  particular  head  at  which 
it  was  aimed,  has  got  to  come  to  ground  somewhere  within 
the  inner  circle  and  is  pretty  sure  to  strike  a  baggage  camel 
or  somebody  before  doing  so. 

But  a  defender's  bullet  aimed  at  a  man  on  the  inverting 
Kne  A-B-C,  if  it  misses  him  will  find  very  little  to  hit  in  tho 
1,000  yard  belt  beyond  him,  and  is  practically  a  round  wasted. 

1  rememljer  some  years  ago  working  out  in  detail  a  case 
■of  this  sort  wliich  had  happened  during  the  Tirah  campaign, 
after  which  many  things  were  said  about  our  bad  shooting  and 
the  apparent  deterioration  of  our  troops  as  compared  with 
thoir  predecessors  of  some  fifty  years  earlier  date,  from  the  re- 
sult of  which  it  appeared  tliat  every  Afghan  sniping  into  tho 
brown  of  our  camps  had  a  twenty-fold  Ix-tter  chance  of  hitting 
sonic-lliing  vulnerable  tlian  one  of  our  men  shooting  outwards, 
•whereas  with  the  old  musket,  range  only  1,000  yards,  his  ad- 


vantage had  only  been  as  about  three  to  one — ^a  fact  quit© 
suflicient  to  account  for  the  trouble  the  modern  hillmen  with 
their  Martini-Henrys  had  been  causing  us. 

The  same  question  cropped  up  again  in  South  Africa, 
where  the  Boers,  thanks  to  the  mobility  conferred  upon  them 
by  their  ponies,  always  managed  I'o  "  round  up  "  our  slower- 
moving  infantry,  and  ihus  derived  an  initial  advantage  in 
probability  of  hitting  someone,  according  to  the  degree  of 
overlap  tliey  established,  whether  complete  or  partial.  It  was 
not  ihe  fact  tliat  they  v.ere  better  marksmen  than  our  men— 
for  except  with  a  tew  of  the  older  men  this  was  seldom  the  case 
— but  it  was  because  their  superior  mobility  gave  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  position  that  our  "  regrettable  incidents  "  were  so 
frequently  reported. 

Of  course,  a  line  can  only  have  two  ends  to  it,  so  in  the 
g.igantio  fronts  of  the  present  war  this  advantage  can  rarely 
appear  in  this  extreme  form,  but  it  can  still  be  used  locally, 
especially  by  artillery,  for  directing  a  converging  fire  on  cer- 
tain points  which  it  is  desired  to  storm;  and  ihis  advantage 
belongs  entirely  on  each  occasion  to  the  side  which  has  made 
up  its  mind  to  attack  first,  and  this  explains  why  the 
Germans  are  still  trying  from  time  to  time  to  assault  certain 
portions,  of  our  lines.  This  is  the  only  forjn  remaining  to 
them  by  whicli  they  can  still  derive  advantage  from  the  initi'a- 
tive,  for  in  every  other  direction  they  are  completely  held  by 
us. 

Now,  if  we  combine  tLe  advani'ages  which  have  accrued  to 
us,  thanks  to  our  better  shooting  and  superior  coolness,  as  I 
explained  in  my  last  article,  with  these  to  which  I  have  just 
called  attention,  we  can  realise  better  how  far  we  have  gone 
towards  establishing  a  complete  superiority  over  our  enemy. 

I  think  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  troops  we  fought 
in  tho  retreat  from  Mons  and  on  the  Aisne  and  Matne  were 
at  least  twice  as  good  as  the  partly-trained  masses,  all  thai' 
are  now  left  to  oppose  us;  whereas  ours  can  be  relied 
on  in  allotting  tasks  to  them  fully  twice  as  much  as  at  first* 
i.e.,  we  are  certain  of  them  now,  whereas  no  staff  in  the 
world  could  have  counted  on  any  men  for  such  brilliant  fight- 
ing qualities  before  they  had  been  suflSoiently  tested. 

We  can,  therefore,  trust  longer  fronts  to  fewer  men, 
keeping  thus  greater  reserves  in  hand  for  the  final  decision; 
and  as  Mr.  Hilair©  Belloo  has  so  well  pointed  oui'  in  tis  last 
contribution  to  these  columns,  reserves  are  the  hammer  to  drive 
the  ultimate  issue  home,  and  thanks  to  tho  staunchness  of  the 
first  line  troops  ihey  can  be  kept  out  of  danger  until  titej 
are  actually  wanted.  The  enemy  must  place  more  rifles  in 
his  first  line  and  support  them  with  fresh  troops  and  reserves, 
all  very  much  closer  at  hand,  so  that  they  are  swept  by  tho 
"overs"  meant  for  ihe  first  line  the  whole  time  the  engage- 
ment lasts.  And  from  the  moment  he  breaks  cover  for  an 
assault  he  now  draws  a  convergent  fire  from  every  gun  within 
range,  for  local  conditions  completely  prohibit  his  attacking 
on  a  broad  front  of  a  couple  of  miles',  as  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  war,  which  is  the  only  way  tlo  minimise  tlie  effect  of  such 
convergence. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  give  absolute  figures  in  a 
comparison  of  this  nature,  but  trying  it  every  way  in  my 
mind  I  do  not  think  I  overestimate  our  present  advantage  in 
putting  it  as  high  as  four  to  one,  i.e.,  setting  aside  the  extra 
exposure  inherent  in  every  attadt.  I  believe  the  Germans  are 
losing  four  times  as  many  men  in  each  as.^ault  they  are  now 
making  as  previous  experience  led  them  to  anticipate,  or  as 
we  sfiould  suffer  in  attacking  them  under  similar  conditions. 

But  whereas  we  are  now  accumulating  or  about  to  ac- 
cumulate fresh  troops  of  excellent  quality  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  they  have  now  been  compelled  to  call  out  men  of 
an  age  and  general  physical  inferiority  that  no  one  had  ever 
dreamed  of  sending  into  the  field  at  all,  and  aro  so  markedly 
short  of  artillery  projectiles  that  they  hare  had  to  prohibit  tiio 
only  use  of  artillery  fire  which  gives  a  certain  guarantee  of 
adequate  preparation  for  their  assaults. 

The  1915  edition  of  "  Debrott's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage, 
and  Companionage,"  published  by  Dean  and  Son,  Ltd.,  at  31s.  6d,. 
TcHects  on  almost  every  page,  the  effect  of  the  war,  for  hundreds  of 
both  titled  and  untitled  names  familiar  in  "Debroti's"  have  appeared 
in  the  casivalty  lists,  wliile  thousands  of  Naval  and  MiliUry  appoint 
ments  and  pi-omolions  have  been  dealt  with.  The  volume  contains 
the  names  of  all  officers  announced  on  December  2  as  appointed  D.S.O, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ZEPPELINS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Dbah  Sir, — I  am  one  of  those,  who,  although  busy,  find 
lime  to  read  each  issue  of  Land  and  Water  more  than  once, 
and  consider  I  get  excellent  value  for  time  so  spent.  Heading 
Mr.  L.  Blin  Desbleds'  instructive  and  interesting  article  re 
"  Value  of  Zeppelins  for  Naval  Warfare  "  in  last  -week's,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  Admiralty  have  taken  measures  to 
prevent  the  tell-tale  glares  from  tlie  funnels  of  warshipsl  being 
seen  by  observers  stationed  in  airships  or  other  air  craft. 
I  eipect  they  have  provided  large  cowl-sTiaped  hoods  of  steel, 
fixed  over  funnels  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  detached 
during  the  day-time  and  when  coming  into  harbour  in  order 
to  deceive  the  enemy  through  their  spies.  This  precaution 
being  bo  simple,  it  musit  be  assumed  that  it  has  been  taken. 

On  this  assumption  it  appears  to  mc  that  a  further 
opportunity  for  deceiving  the  enemy  in  mid-air  presents  itself. 
It  consists  of  the  preparation  and  distribution  on  the  high  seas 
of  imitation  or  mock  furnace  glares  at  any  point  and  at 
any  distance  from  war.ships.  Let  tlicm  be  called  mock  glares^. 
These  can  be  produced  in  many  ways,  from  the  old  crude 
torch  to  the  most  up-to-date  method,  viz.,  chemicals.  Between 
these  you  have  gas,  oil,  electricity,  acetylene,  etc.  The -floats 
may  consist  of  old  rafts,  old  row  boats,  casks,  etc.,  according 
to  the  class  of  weather  and  the  condition  of  the  sea.  TheMe 
could  be  oast  off  from  tlie  warships  before  nightfall. 

In  addition  to  deceiving  tlie  enemy  in  mid-air  it  might 
also  require  a  second  torpedo  from  a  hostile  submarine  to 
estinguish  one  of  those  lights. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Fred  T.  Jane  as  naval  expert  and 
of  Mr.  L.  Blin  Desbleds  for  the  aircraft  section  on  this  would 
be  very  valuable. — Yours)  faithfully,  J.  J.  Murray. 

Mranelg,  Dublin. 

December  26,  19H. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sir, — We  are  all  the  beneficiaries  of  the  excellent  paper 
by  M.  Desbleds  on  Zeppelins.  It  raises  the  entire  problem  of 
lighter  versus  heavier-than-air  fliers.  The  Zeppelin,  as  your 
correspondent  points  out,  is  the  most  valuable  auxiliary  of  a 
warship  and  for  reasons  to  which  perhaps  he  has  drawn  in- 
efufficient  attention  in  detail. 

(1)  These  hovering  hawks,  stationary,  a  hundred  miles 
ahead  of  a  fleet  and  with  a  wireless  connection,  can  take  all 
the  strain  off  the  sailor  man.  A  dozen  men,  the  crews  of  three 
"  hawks,"  relieved  every  few  hours,  can  allow  whole  fleets  to 
lie  snugly  in  some  adjacent  harbour. 

(2)  Not  less  important,  these  hovering  kestrels  can  detect 
both  sfubmarines  and  mines.  A  rigid  dirigible  was  recently 
used  for  this  purpo.se  by  the  Italian  Government  to  deal  with 
Austrian  mines  in  the  Adriatic.  The  power  of  penetration  for 
the  eye,  exercised  vertically  by  contrast  with  horizontally,  is 
very  great.  In  fine  weather  especially,  submarines  submerged 
forty  feet  could  be  detected  easily.  Recent  experiments  in 
the  Gulf  of  Florida  by  the  U.S.  Aeronautical  Department 
demonstrate  this. 

(3)  But  more  important  still  is  the  personal  factor  in 
the  great  problem  of  heavier  versus  lighter.  The  expert  aero- 
planist  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  super-man;  no  less.  But  in 
a  year  or  two  every  sea  coast  town  here  is  likely  to  have  its 
Zeppelin  scout  or  destroyer.     These  rapid  rigid  dirigibles  will. 


with  us,  probably  represent  a  popular  volunteer  effort. 
Because  any  man  whose  nerve  is  equal  to  a  steam  launcli  might; 
navigate  these  diminutive  Zeppelins,  given  fair  weather.  A. 
friend  of  mine,  expert  in  such  matters,  quotes  their  cost  of 
construction  at  less  than  £10,000. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Germans,  after 
nearly  nine  years  of  anxious  experimenting,  believed  that  their 
progress  with  lighter-than-air  machines  justified  a  vote  of 
seven  millions  sterling.  That  generous  expenditure  and  all 
their  years  of  experimentation  is  the  present  Germany  makes 
to  England.  We  to-day  take  up  rigid  dirigibles  at  the  point 
of  efficiency  to  which  the  enemy  has  brouglit  them. — Yours 
faithfully,  Moreton  Frewen. 

DANGEROUS    SENTIMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sir, — I  gather  from  Mr.  Jane's  article  in  Land  and 
Water  of  December  26th  that  towns  on  our  East  Coasi'  are 
supposed  to  be  protected  by  mines. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  more  supposition  than  pro- 
tection about  it,  and  one  would  like  to  know  wliether  the  pro- 
tection could  not  be  made  a  little  less  inadequate.  Or  is 
this  prohibited  by  the  "chivalry  and  humanity"  that  our 
prattling  pro-Germans  are  so  fond  of  prescribing  for  our  con- 
duct of  this  war?  These  excellent  qualities  seem  to  have  led  to 
the  escape  of  tlio  Dresden,  and  will  doubtless  lead  to  more 
serious  disasters  if  they  are  not  given  up  in  favour  of  more 
practical  methods. — Yours,  etc., 

V.  D. 
Prestfelde,    Shrew,sbury, 

December  28,  1914. 


THE    FIELD    FORCE    FUND. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sir, — ^The  Field  Force  Fund  committee  appeal  for  woollen 
shirts  and  mufflers  for  their  parcels,  which  they  are  sending 
to  the  front  in  large  consignments  weekly  on  the  requisitions  of 
commanding  oflicers. 

Requisitions  for  over  37,000  of  these  parcels  have  been 
received  during  the  last  few  days,  and  must  be  despatched 
after  Christmas.  All  contributions  in  money  and  kind  will 
be  at  once  acknowledged  by  the  hon.  treasurer  and  hon.  secre- 
tary, c/o  Lady  Henry  Bentinck,  53,  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

December  24,  1914. 


MORAL    V.    MORALE, 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 
Radley  College,  Abingdon, 

December  28,  1914. 
Sir, — In  a  note  to  his  last  interesting  article  in  Land 
AND  Water,' Mr.  Belloc  wonders  why  Moral  is  so  often  spelt 
Morale.  In  my  youth  I  always  heard  it  pronounced,  as, 
indeed,  till  quite  recently  I  alwaj-g  pronounced  it,  as  a  tri- 
syllable. Morale.  I  have  always  believed  it  to  be  the  Italian 
of  the  French  word.  Moral. 

In  the  same  way,  in  my  early  days  Napoleon  was  alwaj's 
called  Bonaparte  with  an  Italian  final  e,  a  pronunciation 
which  I  am  sure  Wellington  always  used,  and  which  Napoleon 
himself  tried  to  forget. — Yours  faithfully, 

E.  Brtans. 
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THE    WAR    BY    LAND. 

By    HILAIRE    BELLOC. 

HOTB.— Tkfi  ArttcU  ku  b«*i  labattttd  t«  the  Preii  Bnreaa,  which  doei  not    object   to  the   pobllcitlon  ai   eeBiored  end  takei  a* 

reipoBtlbtlity  for  the  correetaeii  of  the  itttemeati. 

b  aMordtaco  with  the  reqatreaeati  of  the  Preii  Bareao,  the  poiltloai  of  troopi  on   Plane   lllaitratlnf   tbli    Article    mnit  only  be 
retarded  ae  approximate,  and  no  definite  itrength  at  any  point  li  Indicated. 


THE    WEST. 

THE  week  just  past,  while  it  has  been  the 
most  stagnant  of  the  whole  autumn  and 
winter  so  far  as  the  trench  work  in  the 
West  is  concerned,  happens  to  have  pro- 
vided excellent  examples  of  what  that 
trench  work  means,  and  of  why  slight  advances  in 
one  place  or  another,  or  slight  losses,  may  be  of 
such  moment. 


I.— THE    AFFAIRS    AT    SILLERY     AND 

PERTHES. 

About  a  week  ago  the  Germans  reported  and 
the  French  admitted  the  capture  and  destruction 
of  a  French  trench  by  a  mine.  The  progress  thus 
obtained  by  the  Germans  in  the  region  of  Sillery 
was  insignificant.  The  French  casualties  were 
limited  to  one  company,  and  part  of  the  ground 
was  retaken.     The  whole  incident  if  we  read  it  by 


We  have  already  seen  in  these  columns  what 
the  general  problem  of  trench  work  is.  A  very 
long  line  is  held  by  numbers  only  just  sufficient  to 
maintain  themselves :  continual  attacks  upon  that 
line  are  not  intended  to  have  the  effect  of  slowly 
driving  it  back,  nor  even  of  breaking  it  in  one  weak 
place  (that  is  the  task  of  the  reserve  whenever  it 
comes  into  play).  They  are  intended,  by  attri- 
tion, to  give  the  enemy  pause  at  last  and  to  make 
him  consider  whether  he  still  has  enough  men  to 
hold  so  very  extended  a  series  of  defensive  posi- 
tions. For  when  he  decides  that  his  numbers  are 
no  longer  sufficient  for  that  task,  he  may  be  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  to  a  shorter  line,  and  such  a 
shorter  line  means,  in  the  case  of  the  western  field, 
a  very  serious  retirement,  carrying  with  it  politi- 
cal consequences  of  which  I  will  speak  later. 

But  apart  from  this  general  character  of 
trench  fighting  there  are  particular  examples  to 
show  how  success  in  one  region  or  another  may 
have  effects  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  compa- 
ratively small  measure  of  advance  made.  Of  this 
we  have  had  this  week  three  examples:  the  first 
a  small  example  of  a  German  success  five  miles 
from  Reims;  the  second  a  small  success  of  the 
French  in  the  plains  of  Champagne  at  Perthes; 
the  third  a  much  more  important  success  of  the 
French  in  Upper  Alsace,  at  Stcinbach.  I  will 
deal  with  the  first  two  together  and  with  the  third 
separately. 


itself  would  be  confusing  reading,  and  apparently 
of  little  moment :  one  of  those  very  numerous  de- 
tails of  all  this  fighting  with  which  weeks  and 
months  have  made  us  only  too  familiar. 

Similarly,  another  telegram,  a  French  one, 
announced  the  advance  of  the  French  trenches, 
first  by  300,  then  by  600  yards,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Perthes,  a  village  about  ten  miles  west 
of  the  Argonne  Forest  and  about  twenty-five  miles 
east  of  Reims. 

This  French  communique  also,  read  by  itself, 
would  mean  very  little,  and  would  make  almost 
meaningless  reading.  Whether  the  French  ad- 
vance was  admitted  in  the  German  communique 
or  not  I  forget,  nor  is  it  of  importance.  The  little 
forward  movement  was  made  and  it  was  main- 
tained, and  like  that  at  Sillery,  twenty  miles  off 
to  the  left  in  the  same  line  of  trenches,  it  was 
apparently  of  little  value. 

But  when  Ave  come  to  look  at  the  thing  as  a 
whole,  we  see  more  clearly  what  particular  effects 
successes  of  this  kind  may  have. 

Here  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  trenches,  over 
a  space  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  from  east  to 
west.  From  in  front  of  or  north  of  the  town  of 
Reims,  to  the  north-east  of  the  lown  of  Verdun. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  line  is  by  no  means  a 
straight  one.  From  Avhere  it  starts,  well  to  the 
north  of  Reims  (it  has  here  been  pressed  back  by 
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the  French  to  the  low  heights  on  the  Rethel  road), 
it  comes  suddenly  down  south,  and  even  bends  a 
little  to  the  west  again  round  the  hill  of  Nogent. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  continued  occupation  of  this 
height  by  the  German  guns  which  allows  the  shell- 
ing of  Reims  to  be  continued  occasionally,  and 
which  also  supports  the  outward  thrust  here  of 
the  German  trenches.  The  French  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  retaking  that  height.  Now,  it  is  just 
where  this  bend  or  forward  thrust  of  the  German 
trenches  takes  place  that  the  French  lost  their 
advanced  trenches  by  the  explosion  of  an  enemy 
mine,  and  the  German  thrust  was  brought  for- 
ward, as  at  A,  from  the  dotted  line  to  the  thick 
line. 

In  the  same  way  and  over  a  greater  extent  of 
ground  in  much  the  same  days,  the  French  line 
was  advanced,  as  at  B,  in  the  region  of  Perthes. 

Many  other  minor  flexions  of  this  line  took 
place  in  the  same  period.  Thus,  in  front  of  the 
Wood  of  Forges  on  the  Meuse,  in  front  of  Verdun, 
at  C,  there  was  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  thrust 
forward  which  was  broken  back:  while  in  the 
Wood  of  Grurie,  at  D,  they  seem  to  have  made  a 
few  yards.  But  A  and  B,  the  movements  at  Sil- 
lery  and  in  front  of  Perthes,  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. 

Now,  why  are  comparatively  small  movements 
of  this  kind  of  importance?  The  general  import- 
ance of  perpetually  keeping  the  enemy  moving  and 
occupying  as  many  of  his  men  as  possible  v/e  have 
seen.  But  what  particular  importance  is  there  in 
small  special  advantages  of  this  kind?  If  they 
cannot  be  followed  up,  of  course,  there  is  no  par- 
ticular or  local  importance :  but  my  point  is  that 
each  such  slight  advance  does  promise  more  than 
it  actually  obtains,  and  that  at  any  moment  a  suc- 
cess or  a  failure  upon  this  scale  may  breed  a  very 
much  larger  success  or  failure. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  these  points,  A  and  B. 
It  is  apparent  that  behind  the  French  line  there 
runs  past  the  village  of  Sillery,  past  the  junction 
of  St.  Hilaire,  past  Suippes  to  St.  Menehould,  and 
60  to  Verdun,  a  line  of  railway  important  to  the 
French  supply.  It  is  equally  apparent  that  there 
runs  along  the  line  R,  R,  R,  R,  a  line  of  railway 
which  crosses  the  Argonne,  and  is  important  not 
only  to  the  German  supply,  but  also  for  linking  up 
what  was  the  Crown  Prince's  Army  in  front  of  Ver- 
dun with  the  other  German  forces  in  Champagne. 
Now  it  is  the  object  of  either  combatant  in  this 
region  to  reach  out  and  to  cut  such  lines  of  supply, 
and  if  either  could  attain  his  object  he  would  im- 
peril the  whole  line  of  trenches  of  his  opponent. 
If  the  French  from  B  could  get  across  the  railway 
R,  R,  R,  R,  or  the  Germans  at  A  could  get  acros.5 
the  railway  running  from  Reims  through  St. 
Hilaire  to  St.  Menehould,  the  corresponding  sec- 
tion of  trenches  between  the  two  railways  would 
have  to  be  abandoned— by  the  Germans  in  the  first 
case,  by  the  French  in  the  second.  During  all 
these  weeks  of  fighting  in  this  region  neither 
party  has  succeeded  in  reaching  either  of  these  two 
essential  lines;  but  note  that  the  space  to  be 
crossed  is  not  great— such  an  advance  as  was  made 
at  Perthes  the  other  day  is  something  like  a  third 
of  the  distance  the  French  have  to  go  to  achieve 
their  object— and  that  the  only  reason  each  of 
these  numerous  attempts  does  not  get  home  is  that 
the  force  against  which  it  is  made  at  once  brings 
up  men  from  other  parts  which  are  not  being  at- 


tacked, and  strengthens  the  threatened  line.  On 
the  day  when  this  bringing  up  of  men  is  done 
slowly,  or  on  the  day  v/hen  the  line  is  too  thinly 
held  for  the  gaps  to  be  thus  stopped  by  regular 
concentrations  wherever  they  occur,  there  will 
follow  in  that  region  a  really  considerable  ad- 
vance. And  that  is  why,  in  spite  of  such  very 
small  immediate  results,  the  men  in  the  two 
parallel  lines  of  trenches  continue  to  attack  and 
counter-attack.  The  thing  will  be  still  better 
understood  if  we  look  at  it  in  more  detail. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  the  detail  of  the  Sillery 
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position.  Tlie  great  road  south-eastward  from 
Reims,  A,  A,  and  the  railway  from  Reims  to  St. 
Hilaire,  B,  B,  are  the  parallel  lines  which  supply 
the  French  trenches,  which  I  have  indicated  by  a 
line  of  crosses.  Opposite  these  French  trenches 
you  have  the  German  trenches,  which  I  have  in- 
dicated by  a  dotted  line.  Of  course,  in  reality 
the  system  of  trenches  is  infinitely  more  compli- 
cated, and  the  distance  between  the  opposing 
firing  lines  considerably  varies:  but  that  is  the 
general  conformation  of  the  line  east  of  Reims.  It 
is  dominated  by  the  heights  of  the  hills  of  Nogent 
I'Abbesse,  which  the  Germans  continue  to  hold. 
The  Gei'man  attack  which  was  successful  in  blow- 
ing up  the  first  French  trenches  was  made  at  about 
M,  the  site  of  an  isolated  farm  to  the  south  of  Sil- 
lery, and  within  the  parish  limits  of  that  small 
toAvn  or  large  village.  The  Germans  only  suc- 
ceeded (and  that  apparently  temporarily)  in  get- 
ting the  French  line  back  as  far  as  N,  but  the 
sketch  is  sufficient  to  show  what  they  were  driving 
at,  and  what  proportion  their  success  bore  to  the 
task  before  them.  Small  as  was  the  distance,  it 
was  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  way  to  the  level- 
crossing  in  front  of  Great  and  Little  Sillery  at 
O,  and  if  the  Germans  could  ever  thrust  their 
trenches  out  so  as  to  include  0,  and  perhaps  to 
occupy  the  Sillerys,  they  would  cut,  and  therefore 
be  masters  of,  the  railway,  B,  B,  and  the  road, 
A,  A,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  probably 
paralyse  a  long  section  of  the  French  trenches  im- 
mediately to  the  east,  which  this  railway  and  thia 
road  supply. 

Here  we  have  two  local  examples,  at  Perthes 
and  in  front  of  Sillery,  of  the  way  in  which  the 
trench  fighting  is  carried  on,  and  the  particular 
local  objects  which  it  has  in  view,  apart  from  the 
general  object  of  ultimately  compelling  the  enemy 
to  shorten  his  line. 
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But  the  success  ait  Steinbach,  at  the  extreme 
south-eastern  end  of  the  line  in  Upper  Alsace,  is 
a  matter  of  greater  moment.  To  that  we  will 
next  turn. 

II.— THE    AFFAIR    AT    STEINBACH. 


I 


A  rough  diagram  of  the  position  in  Upper 
Alsace  (only  a  diagram,  not  a  map)  is  afforded  by 
the  following  sketch.  The  shaded  oblong,  V,  V, 
with  the  passages  across  it  at  P^  and  P2,  repre- 
sents the  Vosges  with  the  two  southernmost  passes 
across  those  mountains.  The  dotted  line,  S,  S,  S, 
represents  the  Swiss  frontier.  The  continuous 
perpendicular  line,  R,  R,  represents  the  Rhine. 
The  circle,  M,  represents  the  town  of  Mulhouse, 
and  the  star  blocking  the  gap  between  the  Vosges 
and  the  Swiss  frontier  at  B  represents  the  fortress 
of  Belfort.  From  the  Vosges  to  the  Rhine  lies  a 
flat  plain  (slightly  inclining,  of  course,  towards  the 
river)  everywhere  more  than  ten,  and  every- 
where less  than  twenty  miles  broad.  Mul- 
house is  a  very  important  manufacturing 
town,  much  the  chief  town  of  Upper  Alsace: 
it  is  not  fortified.  The  trenches  as  they 
stood  at  this  extreme  end  of  the  line  a  week  ago 
may  be  represented  on  the  diagram  by  the  line  of 
dots.  Finally,  you  have  just  behind  that  line  of 
dots,  at  X,  a  little  promontory,  as  it  were,  a  jut- 
ting-out  position  from  the  foothills  overlooking 
the  plain,  and  just  in  front  of  it  the  small  town  of 
Cernay  at  C. 

Now,  from  such  a  diagram  it  is  fairly  evident 
what  tlie  French  plan  was.  The  French  were 
already  in  possession  of  the  crest  of  the  Vosges, 
represented  in  the  diagram  by  the  double  line  run- 
ning from  V  to  V.  They  were  in  possession  of  the 
passes,  but  not  in  full  possession  of  the  mouths  of 
those  passes  where  they  debouch  upon  the  Alsatian 
plain.  To  enter  Mulhouse  would  be  both  politi- 
cally and  strategically  a  result  of  high  importance. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  uncover  a  section  of  the 


Upper  Rhine  (fortified,  it  is  true,  though  not 
heavily  fortified)  and  provide,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  campaign  in  the  West  was  opened,  an 
issue  into  Germany  proper.  Further,  to  capture 
Mulhouse  would  be  to  hold  in  fee  one  important 
industrial  district  of  the  conquered  provinces.  It 
would  have  its  full  effect  in  Germany  politically, 
and  quite  inevitably  it  would  draw  down  (as  I 
think  the  mere  threat  has  already  drawn  down) 
considerable  German  forces  from  the  north. 

It  is  an  invariable  rule  that,  if  you  desire  to 
be  rid  of  a  military  obstacle,  it  is  easier  to  turn 
it,  if  you  can  turn  it,  than  to  try  and  pierce  it.  Or 
rather,  if  you  are  making  for  an  objective  covered 
by  an  obstacle,  to  get  round  towards  your  objec- 
tive is  usually  less  expensive  than  to  butt  right 
at  it.  In  this  case  of  the  trenches  in  Upper 
Alsace  in  front  of  Belfort,  the  arrow  from  Belfort 
indicates  the  direct  advance  on  Mulhouse.  That 
portion  of  the  trenches  was,  of  course,  very 
strongly  held.  But  the  French,  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  pass,  P2,  which  is  called  the  Pass  of 
Thann  from  the  town  standing  at  the  foot  of  it  on 
the  Alsatian  side,  could,  if  they  broke  the  Rhine 
near  X,  occupy  a  gun  position  there  dominating 
the  plain,  and  might  hope  either  to  proceed  to  the 
occupation  of  Cernay,  and  so  onwards  on  the  north 
of  Mulhouse,  towards  the  Rhine,  along  the  double 
arrow— thus  rendering  useless  and  compelling  to 
retire  the  whole  of  the  German  line  between  X  and 
S.  Such  a  thrust  would  put  Mulhouse  into  their 
hands,  and  at  the  same  time  uncover  something 
like  twenty  miles  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

Note  that  the  much  more  probable  result  of 
such  a  thrust  would  be  to  bring  German  forces 
down  in  considerable  numbers  from  the  north  in 
order  to  save  Mulhouse.  But,  though  this  result 
would,  of  course,  not  be  so  satisfactory  to  the 
French  as  the  entry  into  Mulhouse  and  the  reach- 
ing of  the  Rhine,  it  would  have  its  value  because 
the  number  of  men  by  which  the  Germans  hold 
their  western  line  is  limited,  and  if  it  is  seriously 
menaced  in  one  place  it  can  only  be  strengthened 
there  at  the  expense  of  dangerously  weakening  an- 
other. This  is  particularly  true  of  Upper  Alsace, 
where  the  forces  are  few,  the  quality  of  the  Ger- 
man reserve  troops  poor,  and  the  distance  from 
the  main  field  of  the  fighting  very  great. 

X,  the  gun  position  which  the  French  were 
fighting  for,  is  a  hill  just  to  the  south  of  the  village 
of  Steinbach,  and  to  show  in  detail  the  whole 
value  of  the  movement  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the 
succeeding  plan.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Vosges  fall  from  their  high  mountainous  part  on 
to  the  Alsatian  plain,  and  their  terminus  along 
that  plain  is  very  abrupt.  High,  wooded  moun- 
tains, across  which  goes  the  main  road  of  the  Pass 
of  Thann — and  which  resemble  for  their  landscape 
the  lower  Californian  hills  and  red  woods  more 
than  any  others  I  know— fall  in  sharp  foothills  to 
the  plain;  and  the  distinction  between  the  hill 
country  and  the  flat  along  the  line,  F,  F,  is  more 
marked  than  any  other  I  can  recall.  For  the 
Vosges  stand  straight  up  out  of  the  Alsatian  plain 
like  a  long,  mountainous,  wooded  island  rising  out 
of  the  sea.  From  these  heights  a  man  looks  across 
the  Plain  of  Alsace  to  the  Rhine  and  sees  beyond 
that  stream  the  corresponding  heights  of  the  Black 
Forest.  The  plain  is  as  flat  as  can  be,  though 
sloping  over  its  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  of  extent 
towards  tlie  great  river. 
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About  1,000ft.  above  the  plain,  upon  a  peaky 
foothill,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  old  Castle  of  Stein- 
bach,  at  the  point  I  have  marked  C  upon  the 
sketch.  Steinbach  village  itself  is  in  the  coombe 
below,  and  I  have  marked  it  S.  Just  to  the  south 
of  Steinbach  village  and  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Castle  Hill,  there  is  a  flattish  promontory  or 
tongue  free  from  wood  (though  there  is  wood  upon 
the  hillside  leading  to  it),  and  by  its  position  domi- 
nating the  plain  to  the  south  as  well  as  to  the  east. 
This  gun  position  I  have  marked  by  the  letter  H. 
Batteries  upon  H  (if  the  high  ground  behind  is 
clear  of  the  enemy)  sweep  the  whole  of  the  plain 
and  the  lower  hills  around.  They  ddininate  the 
little  lump  of  high  ground  near  the  village  of  High 
Aspach:  they  dominate  the  other  gun  position 
above  Uffoltz,  and  they  command  the  market  town 
of  Cernay. 

There  is  often  a  coincidence  between  a  view- 
point for  the  picturesque  and  a  good  gun  position ; 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Castle  Hill  of  Stein- 
bach, though  not  identical  with  and  higher  than 
the  gun  position  I  am  speaking  of,  dominates  to 
the  eye  all  the  plain  of  Upper  Alsace.  It  is  the 
position  to  which  a  man  climbs  who  wishes  to  em- 
brace in  one  view  the  whole  of  that  sweep  of  plain 
between  the  Vosges,  the  Swiss  hills,  and  the  Black 
Forest. 

The  fighting,  then,  was  for  the  village  of 
Steinbach  and  the  slight  hills  on  either  side.  It 
was  concluded,  as  we  know,  two  days  ago,  from 
the  moment  of  writing  this:  i.e.,  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 3.  The  positions  are  apparently  still  held, 
and  Cernay  is  already  in   danger    of  a   further 


French  advance.  The  thing  can  be  seen  in  more 
detail  in  the  following  plan,  where  the  gun  posi- 
tion above  Uffoltz  at  150ft.  above  the  plain  is  seen 
contrasted  with  the  gun  position  south  of  Stein- 
bach, which  is  200ft.  above  it. 

All  the  heavy  fighting  for  the  position  of  the 
heights  was  done  by  the  Chasseurs  Alpins  from 
across  the  mountain  stream  called  the  Thur  (which 
runs  past  Cernay  and  feeds  a  mill  brook  running 
to  that  town),  and  up  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  A,  A — at  least,  so  I  read  the  rather  con- 
fused private  telegram  which  has  come  through. 
And  it  would  seem  that  the  gun  position  which  thn 
French  now  occupy  had  previously  been  defended 
by  German  field  artillery,  77's,  which  were  either 
silenced  or  captured. 

We  must  not  exaggerate  this  local  success. 
There  are  still  ten  miles  between  these  foothills 
and  Mulhouse,  and  another  eight  or  more  from 
Mulhouse  to  the  Rhine.  There  is  the  bad  obstacle 
of  a  large  forest,  and  the  virtual  certitude  of  Ger- 
man concentration  to  relieve  the  pressure  here. 
Still,  the  positions  carried,  if  they  are  maintained, 
are  the  positions  that  dominate  with  their  fire  all 
this  part  of  the  plain.  This  novel  pressure  upon 
Upper  Alsace,  if  it  is  maintained,  will  have  oiie 
very  great  political  consequence  which  should 
strongly  affect  German  strategy:  and  of  that  I 
propose  to  speak  next  week. 

II.— THE    EASTERN    FIELD. 

IN  the  eastern  field  there  is  a  dearth  of  action 
after  the  heavy  work  of  the  last  month, 
which  is  due  to  two  separate  causes.  In 
the  north  the  second  battle  for  Warsaw  has 
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come  to  an  end  through  the  exhaustion  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  south  the  comparative  lull 
(which  is  not  absolute,  for  there  is  a  continual 
Russian  advance)  is  mainly  imposed  by  the-abomin- 
able  condition  of  the  weather  in  the  Carpathians 
and  on  the  Galician  plain  at  this  moment. 

As  to  the  comparative  calm  in  the  north,  it 
still  continues,  though  with  reinforcements  the 
enemy  may  renew  the  attack;  but  the  great  effort, 
which  lasted  up  to  and  somewhat  over  Christmas 
Day,  has  definitely  failed.  There  has  succeeded 
to  it  a  series  of  sharp  encounters  along  the  centre 
of  the  Polish  line — none  of  them  in  any  way  deci- 
sive— and  a  curious  movement,  not  very  easy  to 
understand,  of  the  extreme  north  of  the  German 
line  attempting  to  cross  the  Vistula.  The  position 
of  the  troops  here  dees  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  tributary  rivers  Bzura  and  Rawka.  Wc 
can  establish  it  more  or  less  successfully  from  the 
telegrams  and  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  as  follows : 
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Along  the  Bzura  the  Russian  trenches  are  every- 
■where  along  the  right  or  Warsaw  bank,  except 
near  its  mouth.  Here  it  would  seem  that  the  Rus- 
sian line  crosses  the  stream,  for  Vitkoritze  upon 
the  further  bank  is  in  Russian  hands.  Further 
south  along  the  Rawka,  as  that  narrow  stream 
gets  shallower  towards  its  sources,  the  Russian 
liue  no  longer  corresponds  with  the  water.  So 
far  as  one  can  make  out,  it  recedes  considerably 
from  the  line  of  the  Rawka  in  front  of  Bolimow, 
where  the  Germans  have  established  themselves 
on  the  right  or  Warsaw  bank.  But  it  would  also 
seem  that  the  real  difficulty  for  an  advance  upon 
Warsaw  there  lies  not  in  the  comparatively  insig- 


nificant obstacle  of  the  stream,  but  in  the  woods 
and  low  heights  which  the  Russians  are  here  hold- 
ing behind  it. 

Still  further  south  in  the  region  of  Rawa  the 
line  comes  to  the  stream  again,  and  there  has  been 
fighting  for  the  points  where  the  two  brooks, 
Bialka  and  Rylka,  fall  into  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Rawka.  All  this  Russian  line  is  thoroughly 
maintained  and  seems  to  be  in  no  danger.  But,  as 
I  have  said,  there  is  a  curious  movement  going  on, 
wherein  the  Germans  seem  to  be  trying  to  cross 
the  Vistula  in  front  of  Vischegrod.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  this  attempt  means  that  the  enemy 
does  not  believe  that  even  with  reinforcements 
he  can  pierce  the  Bzura-Rawka  line,  and  that  if  he 
is  to  make  another  attempt  with  such  reinforce- 
ments to  seize  Warsaw,  he  can  only  do  it  by  es!»ib- 
lishing  a  bridgehead  beyond  the  Vistula,  crossing 
troops  there,  and  then  advancing  upon  Warsaw 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  Vischegrod,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Bzura,  is  a  town  upon  which 
three  main  roads  converge :  it  is  a  place  whose  the 
throwing  of  a  pontoon  would  be  comparatively 
easy  by  using  the  island  of  Yamytcheff,  which 
stands  here  in  mid-stream.  The  town  is  further 
protected  by  a  tributary  coming  in  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula.  The  "Vistula  is  here,  fa 
normal  times,  about  1,000  yards  broad  or  a  little 
less  :  swollen  by  the  recent  thaws,  it  may  be  some- 
what broader  at  this  moment.  At  any  rate,  the 
attempt  of  the  Germans  to  cross  here  and  to  es- 
tablish a  bridge  with  a  bridgehead  held  beyond 
upon  the  northern  bank,  has  been  checked  by  the 
action  of  small  armoured  steamers,  which  have 
been  sent  downstream  from  the  depots  at  Warsaw. 

Further  south,  in  all  the  central  part  of  the 
line,  in  the  region  in  front  of  and  below  Petrokow, 
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and  so  on  to  the  Lotsosina,  there  have  been  quite 
inconclusive  attacks,  each  checked  in  turn  at  the 
points  marked  upon  the  map  by  the  crosses.  It 
will    be    seen    that    this     line     runs    without 
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flexion  and  in  the  original  direction  north 
and  south.  There  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians  of  advancing  it;  all  the 
efl'orts  of  the  enemy  are  to  pierce  it.  The 
attacks  near  Mikhala,  Gora,  Vobnino,  Poliklmo, 
and  four  or  five  other  places,  such  as  Kamans, 
Mazornia,  Malogorszcz,  and  Zakrsow,  all  lie 
along  this  line,  and  are  each  marked  by  a  cross. 
It  is  the  original  line  of  which  I  spoke  last  week, 
which  runs  straight  from  the  Upper  Rawka  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Lotsosina,  and  so  down  the  Nida 
Xo  the  Upper  Vistula.  This  Russian  line  is  the 
straightest  and  shortest  possible  for  the  defence  of 
Warsaw.  It  was  deliberately  taken  up  and  has 
been  maintained  for  seventeen  days.  It  has  not 
hitherto  bent,  still  less  has  it  been  pierced. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  for  the  last 
few  days  no  appreciable  movement  further  south 
and  west  of  the  Russians,  towards  Cracow,  from 
across  the  Nida.  We  have  no  news,  for  instance, 
that  the  Nidcza  has  been  reached  yet  by  our  Allies, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  passes  of  the  Car- 
pathians are  not  yet  in  their  hands.  The  private 
telegrams  announcing  their  capture  four  or  five 


days  ago  were  what  is  politely  called  "  an  antici- 
pation of  events  " ;  and  that  from  Rome  describing 
the  pouring  of  troops  down  on  to  the  Hungarian 
plains  was  rubbish.  The  position  as  kno^vn  at  the 
moment  of  writing — Tuesday  night — that  is,  the 
position  of  last  Sunday — was  that  the  Russians 
held  the  mouths  of  all  tlie  passes,  were  nearly  at 
the  summit  of  the  Uzsog,  and  had  driven  the 
Austrians  right  up  into  the  hills  at  the  place  where 
the  all-important  Dukla  Pass  debouches  into  the 
fairly  open  northern  country.  The  Austrians  in 
their  retreat  had  left — as  may  be  imagined  in  such 
vile  weather  of  blizzards  and  snow  (for  it  is  much 
worse  in  the  Carpathians  than  in  Northern  Poland 
near  Warsaw,  where  the  winter  is  open,  very 
wet,  and  still  mild)  numerous  prisoners  and  not  a 
little  maXerial — 4:  guns,  for  instance,  3,000  men, 
and  68  officers,  with  half-a-dozen  Maxims,  south 
of  Gorliche.  But  until  clear  weather  and  a  frost 
come  it  is  probable  that  advances  everywhere  here 
will  continue  to  be  extremely  slow.  It  is  none 
the  less  an  advance,  and  none  the  less  a  continual 
and  daily  depreciation  of  the  Austrian  forces. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  MEN. 


IN  the  last  few  days  that  incessant  question, 
the  supply  of  men,  has  again  been  raised  in 
more  than  one  quarter,  both  by  those  who 
have  emphasised  anew  the  present  character 
of  the  war,  and  by  those  who  have  put  forth 
further  estimates  of  enemy-reserves  in  the  public 
Press. 

It  is  a  matter  to  which  all  critics  and  students 
of  the  great  campaigns  must  continually  return, 
and  the  object  of  the  following  notes  upon  it  in 
this  week's  issue  is  only  to  reduce  the  matter  to 
its  simplest  terms,  so  that  a  general  judgment  may 
be  drawn  which  shall  also  be  precise. 

To  obtain  a  precise  conclusion  on  this  matter 
is  the  more  valuable  because  (for  some  reason 
which  is  not  easy  to  discover,  but  probably  con- 
nected with  the  advocacy  of  particular  policies), 
many  authorities  are  not  content  to  keep  to  the 
plain  rules  of  arithmetic,  but  are  concerned  sora3 
to  exaggerate,  others  to  belittle,  the  total  existing 
forces  and  the  total  reserves  of  force  present  with 
the  Allies  or  with  their  enemies. 

Now,  if  we  keep  certain  principles  clearly 
before  us,  and  if  we  apply  those  principles  to  the 
published  statistics  of  modern  Europe,  we  shall 
arrive  at  certain  numerical  results  upon  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever ;  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  call  those  published  ofiicial  statistics 
false,  or  the  rules  of  arithmetic  doubtful. 

I  propose  to  pursue  the  following  plan :  — 

(1)  To  begin  with,  the  absolute  numbers  of 
males  of  what  is  called  "  military  age."  (2)  Then 
to  see  how  many  of  these  are  "  potential  "  forces 
for  any  nation,  i.e.,  how  many  could  (if  there  were 
no  loss  by  inefficiency,  necessary  civilian  employ- 
ment, absence  in  fields  other  than  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean conflict)  possibly  enter  the  field.  (3)  Thsnce 
to  proceed  to  what  I  shall  call  the  "  actualities," 
that  is,  the  numbers  which,  out  of  these  potential 
Diunbers,  could  in  practice  be  siimmoned  within 
one  year  supposing  full  equipment  and  supply 
available  for  them.    These  figures  I  shall  call  the 


"  Final  figures."  But  they  will  need  "  weighing  " 
by  a  consideration  of  age,  of  efficiency,  of  rate  of 
loss. 

I.— ABSOLUTE    NUMBERS. 

We  start,  then,  by  asking  the  number  of  males 
of  what  is  generally  but  very  loosely  called  "mili- 
tary age"  in  each  of  the  five  great  belligerent 
Powers. 

We  are  justified,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
strongly  outlined  sketch  such  as  this,  in  omitting 
the  smaller  populations  involved,  and  in  consider- 
ing only  France,  Great  Britain,  the  German  Em- 
pire, Austria-Hungary  and  Russia. 

"  Military  age  "  signifies,  when  the  phrase  is 
used  in  this  arbitrary  fashion,  all  years  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  forty-fiJth  year  inclusive.  That 
is,  the  phrase  presupposes  the  calling  up  and 
training  of  lads  whose  twentieth  birthday  falls 
sometime  near  or  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  men  of  succeeding  ages  up  to  those  who  attain 
their  forty-fifth  birthday  near  the  same  moment. 
How  misleading  the  phrase  can  be,  and  how  it 
must  be  modified  when  one  comes  to  practical 
judgment  we  shall  see  in  a  moment.  But,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  first  principles,  this  is  the 
period  of  human  life  in  the  male  which  we  set 
apart  under  the  sacred  phrase  "  military  age." 

Now,  we  know  from  published  statistics  how 
the  Great  Powers  stand  to  one  another  in  this 
factor  of  strength. 

Germany  has  12,000,000  such  men;  France, 
7,000,000;  this  country,  8,000,000;  Austria, 
9,000,000;  Russia,  26,000,000. 

The  reader  will  at  once  protest  against  these 
figures  being  given  unqualified,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Russia ;  and  we  shall 
see  in  a  moment  how  different  the  "  potential," 
still  more  the  "  actual  "  numbers  of  men  available 
in  action  during  the  current  year  are  from  tlie 
mere  total  numbers,  of  males  thus  aligned.  But  foe 
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the  beginning  of  our  inquiry  we  must  first  set  down 
those  certain  official  statistics. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  if  a,  nation  could  put 
under  arms  and  train  and  use  for  the  purposes  of 
war  the  whole  of  its  adult  male  population  from 
the  ages  of  twenty  to  forty-five  inclusive,  and  if 
all  the  men  thus  trained  and  put  under  arms  were 
of  equal  value  and  formed  equal  units  in  perfectly 
constructed  and  proportioned  armies,  and  if  all 
this  could  be  done  at  the  very  outset  of  war  (an 
absurd  hypothesis,  but  one  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  argument)  the  Germanic  Allies 
would  have  begun  the  fight  with  a  preponderance 
of  21,  as  against  15  in  the  West ;  and  with  a  handi- 
cap of  21,  as  against  26  in  the  East. 

If  compelled  to  fight  both  such  hypothetical 
enemies  at  once,  Germany  and  Austria  would 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage  of  almost  1  to  2 : 
21  to  41. 

Let  me  put  it  in  tabular  form : — 


Allies. 

Enemy. 

England     ... 

8 

Germany     . . . 

12 

France 

7 

Austria 

9 

Russia 

26 

41 


21 


There  is  the  first — and  most  misleading — step 
in  the  whole  aftair. 

II. -THE    POTENTIALS. 

Now,  let  us  consider  how  these  resources 
shrink  when-  we  consider,  not  the  mere  totals 
of  adult  males,  but  the  "  Potentials,"  That  is  the 
most  that,  under  existing  conditions  of  military 
organisation  and  expectation  in  each  country,  each 
could  bring  forward  in  a  year,  supposing  there 
were  no  such  things  as  delay  in  equipment,  ineffi- 
cients,  necessary  civilian  employment,  etc. 

In  other  words,  supposing  that  the  five  Great 
Powers  had  been  able  to  put  under  arms  at  the 
outset  of  the  war  the  total  numbers  which  their 
military  organisation  proposed  as  theoretically 
available  for  the  field,  apart  from  all  deductions 
necessary  for  civilian  work,  for  physical  ineffi- 
ciency, etc.,  how  would  the  figures  stand  then? 

The  British  conception  of  total  possible  mili- 
tary resources  envisaged  an  Expeditionary  Force 
of  fewer  than  200,000 — but  with  reserves  behind 
them.  Behind  these  again  a  militia  (whether  to  be 
used  at  home  or  abroad  does  not  affect  the  argu- 
ment, for  Britain  is  part  of  the  European  Belli- 
gerent area)  of,  say,  roughly,  half  a  million  men. 
That  half  million  was  not,  of  course,  fully  trained 
for  war,  but  we  are  considering,  for  the  moment, 
only  the  hypothesis  of  total  potential  forces. 
Again,  the  total  armed  forces  of  the  Crown  in  this 
country  were  very  much  larger,  of  course,  than  the 
Expeditionary  Force  envisaged.  But  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  European  (and  decisive)  campaign, 
the  Expeditionary  Force  and  the  Territorials  at 
home  or  on  the  Continent  should  alone  be  con- 
sidered. For  the  forces  used  in  the  Dependencies, 
etc.,  do  not  count  in  the  active  total  of  the  field  of 
European  operations. 

Beyond  these  existing  figures  Great  Britain 
might  hope  for  voluntary  or  compulsory  levies, 
which  we  may  put  for  the  purposes  of  this  calcula- 
tion at  a  maximum  of  two  million  volunteers  avail- 
able within  the  time  that  the  Great  Continental 
Powers  could  bring  in  and  train  the  total  of  their 


disposable  men.  We  may  set  down  Great  Britain, 
then,  with  the  figures  .2  (of  a  million)  for  an  Ex- 
peditionary Force,  .  for  her  Militia'  ("  Terri- 
torials "),  and  obtain  the  total  figure  .7.  The 
figure  2  stands  for  the  2  millions  of  maximum 
available  reserve  of  volunteers,  making  a  grand 
total  of  .2.7.  Seeing  that  the  Expeditionary  Force 
had  its  own  reserves  for  filling  gaps  and  making 
up  the  full  strength,  we  are  not  exaggerating  if  we 
make  of  this  figure    2.7  the  round  figure   3. 

Let  us  set  dowTi  Great  Britain,  then,  the  first 

upon  the  list,  with  the  figure  3 3 

The  French  figure  7  allows  for  no  modifica- 
tion. Not  that  all  this  7  are,  or  will  be,  in  the 
field,  of  course,  or  could  be.  But  that  the  French 
military  organisation  covers  the  whole  of  the  male 
population :  it  is  the  maximum  French  Potential. 

So,  without  further  analysis  we  may  briefly 
set  down  the  French  figure  beneath  the  British 

one:     7  ••• 7, 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  Germanic  Allies.: 
The  German  Empire  trains  only  half  its  men  in 
time  of  peace ;  but  it  has  an  organisation  for  call- 
ing up  in  batches  and  using  all  the  rest,  and 
though  in  Austria- Hungary  the  proportion  trained 
is  even  smaller  and  the  machinery  at  once  looser 
and  more  complex,  yet  under  the  conditions  of 
war  every  single  man  is  available  as  much  in  that 
service  as  in  the  German.  We  may,  therefore,  set 
down  the  two  original  figures  unmodified  in  the 
case  of  these  two  Powers,  which  again  gives  us 

for  Germany  the  figure    12  12 

In  the  same  way  with  the  forces  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  we  are  justified  in  maintaining  the 
original  figure  which,  as  we  have  seen,  should  be 

set  down  at  9 9 

Russia  presents  a  problem  totally  different 
from  that  of  any  other  European  Power  in  this 
respect. 

Though  a  heterogeneous  Empire  and  un^ 
able  to  supply  more  than  a  fraction,  she  differs 
from  Great  Britain.  She  differs  still  more, 
though  she  has  conscription,  from  France  and 
Germany  or  Austria. 

The  first  thing  to  appreciate  is  that  the  26 
million  subjects  of  the  Czar  who  are  of  military 
age  are  not  available  for  one  united  army  at  all. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  as  ridiculous  to  talk  of  them 
under  one  military  heading  as  it  would  be  to  talk 
so  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown ;  for  these 
are  even  more  diverse.  And  the  nucleus  of  Russia 
proper  is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  out- 
lyers  and  dependent  peoples  than  the  nucleus  of 
Britain  is  in  proportion  to  the  British  Empire. 
Still,  to  think  of  the  Russian  co-efiicient  as  26 
compared  with  the  German  co-efficient  12,  is  ta 
think  in  terms  of  nonsense.  The  true  Russian 
number  even  potentially  available  for  action 
against  the  Germanic  Allies  is  but  a  fraction  of 
those  26 :  what  fraction  it  is  roughly,  we  will  next 
proceed  to  examine. 

Lest  all  this  part  of  my  argument  should  be 
misunderstood,  the  reader  may  note  the  diversity 
of  the  Russian  Empire  and  its  consequent  limita- 
tions for  the  formation  of  a  homogeneous  army 
in  the  following  official  statistics  published  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Russian  Government  itself 
and  checked  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  given 
in  the  census.  From  these  statistics  we  find  that, 
of  the  26  million  adult  males  of  military  age,  only 
just  over  15  are  Aryans,  and  of  these  the  Slavs 
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proper,  including  the  Poles,  count  but  14  million 
adult  males  of  military  age ;  Avhile  Russia  proper, 
excluding  Poles,  has  available  (according  to  the 
same  statistics)  only  about  12-13  million  of  adult 
males  of  military  age.  There  are,  of  course,  very 
large  sections  of  the  population  other  than  Slavs 
upon  which  Russia  draws  impartially  for  her  con- 
scripts, but  I  give  these  figures  to  explain  in  some 
part  the  discrepancy  between  the  apparent  and 
the  real  resources  of  the  Russian  State  in  war. 

Next,  apart  from  this  heterogeneous  charac- 
ter, it  must  be  clearly  appreciated  that  economic 
necessity  forbade  Russia  to  train  more  than  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men,  or  to  provide  equipment  for 
them  or  officers  for  them.  The  number  so  trained 
was  very  large,  but  less  by  far  in  proportion  to  her 
total  population  than  was  the  case  in  any  other  of 
the  great  conscript  countries.  It  may  be  urged, 
indeed,  that  this  left  a  vast  quantity  of  untrained 
material  by  way  of  reserve,  and  that  is  true ;  but 
you  cannot  make  an  army  from  such  sources 
alone.  An  army  also  needs  guns  and  the 
whole  framework  of  regimental  officers  and  staffs, 
and  that  preponderating  factor  of  equipment  which 
cannot  be  improvised. 

It  is  true  that  after  an  indefinite  delay  this 
great  absolute  superiority  of  numbers  would  begin 
to  tell,  but  it  would  not  begin  to  tell  in  the  first 
year  of  a  war,  and  hardly  in  the  first  two  years. 
It  would  tell  very  heavily  in  a  struggle  prolonged 
as  were,  for  instance,  the  Revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  wars. 

We  must  not,  then,  think  of  Russia  for  one 
moment  as  we  think  of  France  or  of  Germany :  a 
single  homogeneous  nation  occupying  a  compara- 
tively restricted  and  highly  developed  area,  organ- 
ised under  one  comparatively  simple  military  sys- 
tem which  works  exactly  with  the  civil  administra- 
tion. We  must  think  of  Russia  for  what  she  is, 
an  Empire.  She  is  an  Empire,  the  development  of 
which  is  still  on  the  way  to  modern  organisation. 
In  this  process,  it  is  true,  she  has  advanced  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  but  it  is  still  far  from  com- 
pletion. It  is  an  Empire  in  which  the  economic 
resources  of  all  kinds,  including  communications 
and  equipment,  the  instruction  of  officers,  and  the 
rest,  cannot  be,  as  it  is  in  the  older  countries,  co- 
incident with  the  maximum  man-power  of  the 
State. 

No  one  can  exactly  fix  the  limits  of  the  num- 
bers which  Russia  could  put  into  the  European 
field  in  an  indefinite  space  of  time.  But  we  can 
make  some  rough  estimate  of  her  potential  (not 
her  actual)  adult  male  population  thus  available 
within,  say,  the  space  of  one  year,  supposing  she 
could  obtain  all  the  equipment  she  needed  and  had 
the  commmiications  wherewith  to  feed  and  to  sup- 
ply all  present  upon  the  field. 

Russia  calls  up  for  training  every  year  rather 
more  (but  not  many  more)  young  men  than  does 
Germany.  She  calls  up  anything  between  a  sixth 
more  and  a  fifth  more— that  is,  for  regular  train- 
ing; you  must  allow  a  good  deal  of  margin  for 
irregulars. 

When  we  consider  that  Germany  by  her 
system  can  lay  her  hand  on  just  under  4i  million 
men  of  military  age  who  have  had  some 
sort  of  traming,  we  may  safely  put  the  similar 
number  in  Russia  at  over  five  million.  But  you 
cannot  put  it  at  much  over  five  million,  because 
the  increase  of  the  Russian  population  is  so  rapid. 


and  the  re-organisation  of  the  Russian  forces  has 
been  so  recent,  that  the  later  contingents  are  much 
larger  than  the  early  ones.  In  other  words,  the 
proportion  of  older  trained  men  is  smaller  than  in 
other  armies.  That  this  has  its  advantages  as  well 
as  its  disadvantages  we  shall  see  later.  Let  us 
for  the  moment  fbc  in  our  minds  that  number,  five 
million. 

Now  how  much  are  we  to  add  to  that  five 
million  to  give  what  I  have  called  "  the  potential  "  ? 

Here  one  is  necessarily  vague,  just  because 
there  is  this  very  large  mass  of  untrained  reserve 
(of  very  varying  quality  and  even  of  varying  races), 
and  also  because  the  number  that  you  can  find  for 
your  potential  is  limited  by  the  moral  possibility 
of  officering  them  and  training  them.  I  suggest 
as  a  maximum  one  man  in  such  a  potential  reserve 
for  each  man  who  has  had  some  training.  That 
maximum  will,  of  course,  never  be  reached  in  any- 
thing save  quite  unexpected  length  of  war,  stretch- 
ing over  many,  many  years.  But  let  us  take  it 
as  a  maximum  upon  which  to  work  the  rest  of  our 
calculation.  Then  if  Russia  has  five  million 
trained  men,  we  may  call  her  "  potential  "  10.  It 
is  certainly  not  more. 

We  can  now  set  down  in  tabular  form  the 
following  list  of  "  potentials  "  in  millions :  — 


Allies. 
Great  Britain    3 
France        ...     7 
Russia        ...  10 


Total 


20 


Enemy. 
Germany     ...  12 
Austria        ...    9 


Total        ...  21 


III.— ACTUALITIES. 

These  potential  figures  do  not,  of  course,  re- 
present actualities.  They  are  maxima,  and 
maxima  altogether  superior  to  what  will  really 
be  raised — save,  perhaps,  in  one  case — in  the  full 
year.  Let  us  proceed,  then,  as  the  last  stage  in 
this  analysis,  to  consider  the  actualities  to  which 
these  "  potential "  numbers  shrink  in  their  turn. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  three  million  maximum  potential  v/hich 
we  have  set  down  for  England  is  modified  only  by 
two  considerations.  The  first  is  whether  recruit- 
ment upon  the  present  S3'stem  wall  give  this  num- 
ber— which  can  certainly  in  theory  be  attained; 
the  second  is  whether  the  existing  army  on  the 
Continent  into  which  the  new  levies  must  be 
"  digested  "  will  be  large  enough,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  achieve  that  process  of  absorption. 

You  do  not  pour  new  levies  into  a  field  unsup- 
ported. It  would  be  fatal.  You  mix  them  with 
and  embrigade  them  with,  make  them  fight  side 
by  side  witi,  men  who  have  already  formed  them- 
selves to  war  in  action. 

If  we  allow  so  long  a  space  as  a  year  for  the 
process,  and  if  we  consider  both  the  quality  of  the 
material  and  the  intensive  training  to  which  it  has 
been  submitted,  we  may,  I  think  (short  of  unex- 
pected disasters),  be  easy  as  to  this  second  con- 
sideration. 

As  to  the  first  consideration,  that  is,  whether 
our  present  system  of  recruitment  will  provide  the 
full  number  or  no,  only  the  future  will  show.  More 
than  half,  but  not  two-thirds,  of  the  task  is  already 
accompUshed.  We  have  about  another  million  to 
find.  To  accomplish  this  by  a  compulsory 
system  is  a  highly  controversial  proposal,  not  suit- 
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able  for  discussion  in  these  columns.      But  it  is  GERMANY. 

worth  pointing  out  that  this  country  is  the  one  and  Exactly  the  same  thing  applies  to  a  conscript 

only  belligerent  country  in  Europe  which  can  still  country  such  as  Germany.     I  shall   deal  particu- 

manufacture  freely,  that  its  industry   is    largely  larly  with  Germany  in  a  moment,  because  round 

supplying  the  Alliance,  and    that    a    voluntary  the  possible  German  reserves  of  strength  a  great 

system  fits  in  an  exact  and  elastic  manner   the  discussion  is  raging  at  this  moment.     But  we  are 


demand  for  labour.  Under  the  alternative  system 
of  compulsion  you  would  have  to  arrange  arbi- 
trarily and  mechanically  what  men  were  to  be 
drawn  for  service,  and  what  were  to  be  left  behind 
for  industry — let  alone  for  shipbuilding  and  for 


quite  safe  in  saying  that  if  Germany  had  trained 
every  one  of  her  adult  males,  her  proportion  would 
be  at  least  what  the  French  is,  and  for  her  12  mil- 
lion we  must  write  down  7.  The  number  has  been 
given  in  these    very  columns  as   high    as   7^  by 


communications,  for  mining  and  for  agriculture,  making  every  allowance  in  favour  of  the  enemy 

and  for  commerce  and  for  seamanship,  mercantile  and  deliberately  over-estimating  his  strength.   But 

and  naval;  and  you  would  probably   get   worse  in  practice,  and  as  an  actuality,  it  is  as  certain  as 

material,  too.  anything  can  be  that  the  German  12  becomes  7, 

At  any  rate,  it  is  the  peculiar  condition  of  just  as  the  French  7  became  4.     We  write  doAvn, 

the  English  co-efficient,  which  we  have  set  at  3,  then,  for  Germany  the  actual  figure  7    7 

that   it  is  a  potential   quite    able  to  become    an 

actuality.   We  have  no  necessary  reason  to  scale  it  AUSTRIA. 

down.  Upon  exactly   the   same   calculation   we   may 

There  is  another  point  about  the  British  con-  decide,  without  fear  of  putting  too  small  a  number, 

tingent  attached  to  this  last  point,  which  is  that  to  write  down  Austria  at  5^  instead  of  9. 
all  the  men  it  concerns  are  so  far  (or  for  much  the 


greater  part)  first-class  material.  We  have  no 
deductions  to  make  for  age,  inefficiency,  or  civi- 
lian employment,  for  the  volunteers  are  recruited, 
by  definition,  only  between  the  ages  where  men  are 
best  suited  for  the  field,  and  only  from  men  who 
have  passed  the  doctor. 

Let    us    set    down   our    English    maximum 
"  actual  figure,"  then,  at  3. 

FRANCE. 


RUSSIA. 

With  Russia  we  approach  the  only  Indeter- 
minate factor  in  this  calculation  of  actualities. 
We  know  that  Russia  after  five  months  of  war  has 
not  in  the  Polish  field  anything  like  her  total 
number  of  men  who  have  received  training,  let  alone 
any  additions  from  her  untrained  reserve.  To  some 
extent  this  is  due  to  slowness  of  equipment,  from 
the  fact  that  the  supply  for  these  very  large  numbers 
was   not   stored   in   time   of  peace,    and   can   only 


The  French  potential  co-efficient  of  7  is  in  a     (precisely  as  in  our  own  case,  and  to  some  extent. 


very  different  situation.  It  is  a  situation  neces- 
sarily imposed  upon  every  conscript  nation,  to  wit, 
that  you  must  deduct  from  its  "  potential  "  maxi- 
mum all  those  who  are  not  efficient  for  military 
service,  and  all  those  who  must  be  kept  back  for 
the  absolutely  necessary  civilian  employment  con- 
nected with  communications  and  supply.  In  point 
of  fact,  this  French  co-efficient  of  7  shrinks  under 
such  a  test  to  something  a  little  less  than  4.  The 
inefficients  even  among  the  young  men  in  any 
nation  are  more  than  a  fifth,  and  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty they  can  be  kept  much  below  a  quarter.  To 
those  inexperienced  in  the  figures  of  a  recruiting 
system,  such  a  proportion  will  seem  extremely 
high,  but  it  is  the  unavoidable  conclusion  of  prac- 
tice. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  word  "  in- 
efficient "  does  not  mean  broken  down  in  health, 
or  superficially  and  obviously  weak,  or  diseased,  or 
malformed.      The  inefficients  are  these,  and  very 


that  of  the  French)  be  provided  after  anxious  delay 
in  time  of  war. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection that  a  nation  desiring  to  make  aggressive 
war  upon  its  neighbours,  and  planning  to  force  war 
at  a  particular  time,  will  always  have  an  immense 
advantage  in  equipment  and  supply.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  make  war :  if,  still  more,  you  had  never 
planned  war  for  a  particular  moment  of  your  own 
choosing,  it  would  be  folly  to  lock  up,  or  rather  to 
waste,  economic  energy  in  vast  useless  stores,  most 
of  which  deteriorate  or  are  superseded  in  a  few 
years.  As  a  fact,  no  civilised  nation  has  dreamt  of 
doing  such  a  thing  except  Germany.  Germany  did 
not  begin  to  do  it  till  about  three  years  ago,  and 
Germany  was  only  able  to  do  so  because  she 
intended  to  make  war  at  one  chosen  and  particular 
moment  to  which  this  vast  accumulation  of 
equipment  corresponded.*  The  argument  is  an 
obvious  one,  but    it  wants   insisting  upon  because 


much  more  than  these  Ihey  are  the  young  re-  ^^^^^^  ,^  ^^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^j^^  alternate  policy  as 
cruits  who,  for  a  quantity  of  other  less  apparent  .  g^aredness."  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
reasons,  for  such  trifles  as  varicose  veins,  or  a  weak    ^.^^^'{^  ^^^^^,  i;^;^^_     jf  i^^^gj  ^l^^  ^^her  nations 


heart,  or  twenty  other  things  which  would  be  in- 
significant in  civilian  life,  are  not  apt  for  service. 
If  this  is  true  of  the  first  and  youngest  batches  of 
recruits,  it  is,  of  course,  more  and  more  true  of  the 
Reserves  as  their  age  increases,  and  when  we  get 
towards  the  last  batches  of  the  so-called  "  military 


simply  normal  living, 
had  known  that  Germany  would  really  push  calcula- 
tions so  far  as  to  force  a  universal  war  at  her  own 
moment,  then  they  might  have  provided  against 
that  moment ;  but  no  one  did  this  because  every- 
-except    Germany — knew   that    to   force   war 


one- 


simply  at  your  moment  and  without  grave  reason 


age,"  to  the  men  approaching  forty  and  past  forty,     ^^^^  ^^le  desire  for  aggression  means,  in  the  European 
the  proportion  who  would  be  only  a  weakness  to     comity  of  nations,  ultimate  crippUng  and  decay,  and 


an  army  if  called  up  from  their  ordinary  civilian 
occupations  becomes  very  large  indeed.  To  these 
we  add  the  men  who  must,  as  a  matter  of  prime 
necessity,  be  kept  back  for  the  furnishing  of  com- 
munications and  supply  of  every  kind,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  we  scale  down  our  7  to  4.     And,  indeed. 


therefore  no  one  thought  that  Germany  would  be  so 
foolish. 

At  any  rate  the  matter  stands  thus  :  that  even 
of  possible  trained  men  from  the  Russian  dominions 


•  It  is  Eunificaiit  Mint  tve  i  Austrh,  ber  01033  all/.  ha»  found  herselt 
.      short  of  equipment  an  1  has  had  to  borrow  it  from  German/,  a  mUlion 
4  Ls  an  outside  Umit ..-^     riaei  among  otbei  tUii>gi. 
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the  number  present  equipped  and  fighting  in  the 
European  field'  is  far  less  than  the  total,  and  that 
this  is  in  pai"t  due  to  delay  in  equipment. 

But  there  was  very  much  more  than  this.  In 
the  first  place  the  Russian  forces  are  divided  into 
three  quite  distinct  bodies — the  Asiatic,  the 
Caucasian,  and  the  European  armies.  In  the 
Polish  field,  as  against  Austro-Germany  we  are  only 
concerned  with  the  last  of  these  three. 

In  the  second  place  the  Russians,  most  wisely, 
do  not  use  their  last  Territorial  Reserves  of  trained 
men. 

In  the  Russian  European  Service  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  conscripts  serve,  I  believe,  for 
three  years.  They  then  pass  into  the  "  Zapas,"  or 
classes  to  be  called  up  for  active  service  in  case  of 
war,  and  this  "  Zapas  "  only  covers  men  up  to  the  age 
of  about  37.  The  greater  part  of  trained  men  are  not 
called  up  for  this  war  after  that  age.  Russia  has,  of 
course,  upon  the  model  of  Germany,  her  "  Opolcheni^," 
like  the  German  Landsturm,  which  stands  for  the 
older  trained  men  and  for  all  the  efficients  among 
the  untrained.  She  will  certainly  begin  to  train  the 
untrained  younger  men  first,  seeing  what  vast  stores 
of  men  slie  has.  What  number  shall  be  set  down 
for  these  untrained  reserves  as  available — consider- 
ing the  equipment  to  be  produced  in  the  time — 
during  the  first  year  of  active  operations  on  a  large 
scale,  up  to,  say,  the  beginning  of  September, 
1915  ?  That  is  the  "actuality"  as  opposed  to  the 
"-potential"  in  the  case  of  Russia,  and  we  may 
suggest  a  maximum  of  3^  millions.  We  may 
presume  3^  million  of  trained  men  out  of  the  fiv^s 
million  to  appear,  first  and  last,  in  the  European  field 
alone  :  for  Russia  will  leave  out  the  oldest  categories, 
and  has  to  provide  for  the  Caucasus  as  well.  We 
may  add  one  untrained  man  to  be  called  up 
and  trained  and  oflficered  and,  in  such  a  delay, 
equipped,  for  one  trained  man  available  at  the  outset 
of  hostilities.  So  we  may  turn  this  3|  of  trained 
men  present  in  the  Polish  field  to  7.  Not  necessarily 
less — but  most  certainly  not  more. 

It  is  a  high  maximum  I  know,  and  very  possibly 
it  will  not  be  reached,  perhaps  not  even  nearly 
reached,  in  the  first  year.  Still  it  is  a  possible  maximum 
of  actuality ;  and  we  may  now  set  down  our  table 
of  these  actualities,  finally,  as  follows,  for  the  first 
full  year  of  active  operations  on  a  large  scale,  that 
is,  up  to  the  beginning  of  next  September  : — 


Allies. 


Britain 
France 
Russia 


Total 


3 
4 
1^ 

"l4 


Enemy. 
Germany 
Austria 


7 


Total     ...     12i 


and  these  should  be  our  final  figures. 

But  before  leaving  these  figures,  let  us  remember 
one  very  important  point  which  tells,  happily,  in 
favour  of  the  Allies. 

After  a  certain  limit  of  age,  which  cannot  be 
exactly  fixed,  but  which  is  certainly  not  long  after 
35  for  the  mass  of  men  and  at  the  very  latest 
not  after  37,  the  military  value  of  a  man  not 
m  long  and  continual  military  training  becomes 
very  low.  _  The  French  recognise  this  by  using  their 
"Territorial"  Reserve  (a  phrase  which  means  in 
France  the  older  men)  for  duties  different  from  those 
incumbent  upon  the  active  army  properly  so  called. 
They  garrison,  they  watch  communications,  they 
are  separated  in  the  mind  of  the  commander  (and 


in  his  dispositions)  from  the  younger  or  "  active  '* 
levies. 

Now  of  the  five  great  nations  at  war,  the  two 
which  form  our  enemies — the  Germanic  body — are 
here  heavily  handicapped. 

When  we  call  Germany  "  7  "  and  Austria  "  5|  " 
we  are  including  great  numbeis  of  men  between 
37  and  45,  but  where  the  Allies  are  concerned,  it  is 
only  the  French  co-efficient  of  4  that  suffers  this 
handicap.  The  British  are  necessarily  exempt  from 
this  weakness  because  they  are  picking  their  men,  and 
the  Russians  can  he  exempt  from  it  also  because  of 
the  very  great  numbers  from  whom  they  can  also 
choose.  And  the  real  weight  of  the  Allies  by  the 
time  Russia  and  England  have  put  into  the  field 
every  man  they  can  put  in,  usefully  equipped,  will 
be  greater  than  their  appax'ent  numerical  establish- 
ment, because  upon  the  whole  Brit-nn  and  Russia 
will  be  using  younger  armies.  Numerically  the 
Allies  should  be  at  their  actual  maximum  as  14  to 
12 J  against  the  enemy  ;  in  fighting  power  they  will- 
be  much  more  like  16  to  12. 

THE    GERMAN    MARGIN. 

Now  all  this  elaborate  calculation  is  based,  of 
course,  upon  an  ideal  state  of  things  in  which  the 
losses  of  all  parties  would  be  exactly  proportioned 
to  their  original  strength.  But  we  know  that  as  a 
matter  of  lact  the  losses  have  been  much  heavier 
upon  the  side  of  the  enemy  so  far  than  upon  our 
own.  They  have  been  a  great  deal  heavier  in  killed 
and  wounded ;  they  appear  to  have  been  even 
heavier  in  prisoners. 

There  is  an  unofiicial  but  sober  and  highly 
credible  estimate,  proceeding  from  Switzerland 
and  published  by  a  newspaper  which  has  been 
singularly  sober  and  careful  and  reliable  throughout 
this  war  (the  Paris  Temps),  which  sets  the  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  about  5f  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  German  and  Austrian  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  Allies  at  over  600,000. 

But  the  first  of  these  figures  certainly  includes 
a  great  number  of  civilians,  the  latter  hardly  any. 
The  Germans  assure  us  that  they  do  not  count  the 
vast  numbers  of  civilians  whom  they  have  driven 
into  captivity  in  their  lists  of  prisoners.  But  they 
are  not  to  be  believed.  German  official  information, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  m  these  columns, 
is  sharply  divided  into  two  categories.  Much  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  scrupulously,  I  had  almost  written 
pedantically,  exact.  But  the  small  amount  which 
is  inexact  can  invarialjly  be  proved  to  be  outrageous, 
nonsense,  and  all  the  worse  nonsense  because  it  is 
often  based  upon  a  verbal  quibble.*  Tlius,  when 
the  Germans  tell  us  that  they  do  not  count  civilian 
prisoners,  they  may  be  preparing  to  explain  later 
they  do  not  call  any  man  between  17  and  70  a 
civilian.  But,  at  any  rate,  to  say  that  they  arc  not 
counting  what  we  should  call  civilians  as  prisoners 
is  nonsense.  We  have  had  only  this  week  an 
example  of  the  same  kind  of  nonsense.  The  Russians 
published  the  figures  of  134,000  German  prisoners 
in  their  hands.  Upon  this  the  German  official 
communique  protested  that  these  figures  were 
swollen  M  ith  civilian  prisoners ;  and  the  protest 
may  have  been  justifiable  enough,  for  the  Russians 

•  Scarborough  is  an  "armed  port  of  war"— and  later  this  me.-ins 
that  it  had  Teiritorial  soldiers  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  ''decisive 
victory  "  is  won  in  Poland  after  the  Falkland  Island  battle — and  later 
tills  is  discovered  to  be  a  Bussian  retirement  of  10  miles— not  in  action. 
Peterkow  is  "stormed" — that  is,  occupied  after  the  Bossian  retiie* 
ment.    &c.,  &c. 
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have  been  able  to  intern  a  certain  number  of  German 
civilians  who  remained  in  Russia.  But  when  the 
official  German  communique  goes  on  to  say  that 
"The  total  number  of  German  prisoners  is  not  13 
per  cent,  of  the  Russian  claim  "  it  is  playing  the 
fool.  That  would  mean  that  the  total  number  of 
German  prisoners  in  Russian  hands  was  only 
17,000  ! 

But  (1)  the  Germans  lost  heavily  in  wounded 
and  retreated  precipitately  before  the  first  Russian 
invasion  of  East  Prussia.  (2)  When,  after  their 
triumph  at  Tannenberg  the  Germans  invaded  in  their 
turn,  they  were  beaten  back  from  the  Niemen  with 
heavy  loss  and  left  heaps  of  wounded,  particularly 
upon  the  causeway  of  Suwalki.  All  that  was 
before  the  end  of  the  summer.  (3)  In  October 
they  brought  up  200,000  men  against  Warsaw 
alone ;  were  beaten,  and  retreated  at  the  rate  of 
10  miles  a  day,  suffering  a  series  of  heavy  actions 
as  they  fell  back.  (4)  At  the  same  time  they  fell 
back  from  the  middle  Vistula  with  another  200,000, 
fighting  the  whole  time  and  necessarily  losing 
heavily  in  abandoned  wounded.  In  eveiy  such 
retirement  after  heavy  action  great  numbers  of 
wounded  men  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  (5)  Con- 
siderable bodies  of  them  have  passed  the  Bzura 
between  December  10th  and  25  th  and  have  been 
thrust  back  across  that  stream  again  leaving  their 
wounded.  (6)  In  the  prolonged  action  a  month  ago, 
from  Ilowo  to  Lodz,  the  whole  district  for  30  miles 
behind  the  mouth  of  the  trap  in  which  they  were 
so  nearly  caught  (that  is,  behind  Glovno  and 
Strykov)  was  strewn  with  the  wounded  of  the 
wliole  Army  Corps  and  with  innumerable  small 
isolated  bodies  which  surrendered.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  in  a  series  of  fluctuating  actions 
of  this  kind  the  various  retirements  have  not 
abandoned  at  least  50,000  wounded  men ;  double 
that  number  is  far  niore  probable,  and  there  must 
be  many  unwounded  prisoners  as  well. 

An  estimate  of  17,000  is  one  of  those  extra- 


ordinary statements  which,  like  the  15,000  British 
drowned  in  the  Yser,  the  fortified  naval  base  of 
Scarborough,  and  the  denial  of  the  siege  guns  in 
front  of  Osowiec,  leave  every  critic  bewildered. 

Something  must  be  intended,  some  effect  must 
be  expected,  but  what  it  is  no  one  living  out  of  the 
German  atmosphere  can  understand.  And,  I 
repeat,  these  monstrosities  are  the  more  remarkable, 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  embedded  in  a  mass  of 
perfectly  cold  and  reliable  summaries.  So  much  for 
prisoners  ;  they  are  losing  a  little  more  rapidly  than 
we  are. 

We  have  already  seen  what  the  proportion  of 
casualties  is  in  the  much  more  serious  category  of 
killed  and  wounded.  We  know  that  of  the  German 
forces  alone  not  quite  four  men  have  been  hit  to  the 
French  one,  although  the  German  forces  have  never 
been  double  the  French.  We  know  this,  not  from 
induction,  but  from  oflicial  statistics  published  ujion 
both  sides.  We  can  confidently  say  that  the  recent 
fighting  in  Poland,  with  its  continued  and  unsuccess- 
ful assaults  in  close  formation,  has  been  just  as 
murderous  as  the  fighting  in  Flanders.  What  the 
total  German  casualties  to  date  may  be  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  shall  know  them  soon,  because  the 
German  authorities  are  still  careful  to  publish  those 
statistics. 

What  is  perhaps  more  important  for  us  is  the 
German  margin,  and  it  can  only  be  repeated  here 
what  has  been  said  so  often  in  these  columns  and 
what  mere  arithmetic  should  prove  true,  that  this 
margin  is  certainly  not  more  than  2^  million  men. 
K:om  7  or  at  the  most  1\  take  5,  and  2  or  the  most 
2  J  remains.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  under 
two  million  than  over.  It  can  be  enormously  swelled 
by  using  boys,  slightly  swelled  by  using  old  men ; 
but  the  use  of  either  of  these  categories  of  material 
is  worse  than  useless  to  an  armed  force,  and  only 
accelerates  its  failure. 

Mr.  Belloc's  next  lecture  at  Queen's  Hall  on  the  War  will 
be  on  Wednesday,  January  27th. 


THE    WAR    BY    WATER. 

By    FRED    T.    JANE. 

HOTE.— ThU  ArtlcU  htt  bees  labmittti  to  th«  Prtii  Boreaa,  which  d«ei    Dot    tbjtet   U   th«   psbllcktloa  ai  c«aiortd|  and  takti  a* 
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THE    MEDITERRANEAN. 

AS  usual,  there  is  little  to  report.  True,  the 
Austrian  battleship  Yirihui  Unitis  is  reported 
to  haro  been  submarined  in  the  engine-room,  and 
th©  report,  though  unofficial,  has  been  more  or 
less  confirmed,  and  is  probably  quite  correct. 

Since,     however,     tho     Austrian     Fleet     is 
steadily  pursuing  a  policy  of  remaining  in  har- 
bour, the  disablement  of  a  Dreadnought  more  or  less  cannot 
materially  affect  results. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  decided  indications  of  a 
remarkably  smart  piece  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  French 
submarine  concerned,  if,  as  reported,  she  was  attacked  in 
Pola  Uarbour. 

The  Viribus  Unitis  is  the  first  Dreadnought  to  be  sub- 
marined, also  the  first  ship  to  survive  submarine  attack. 
Ilere,  at  any  rate,  is  a  vindication  of  the  Dreadnought  policy; 
even  though  nearness  to  a  dock  may  have  contributed  to  the 
battleship's  survival. 

The  safety  of  a  Dreadnought  against  submarine  attack 
lies  in  her  bulk — she  is  too  big  for  a  sudden  inrush  of  water 
to  have  any  immediate  effect.  Also,  of  course,  she  ia  con- 
structed, with  a  view  to  surviving  underwater  attack,  far 
more  thoroughly  than  were  tho  sliips  of  an  earlier  ei  a,  when 
the  t.M-pcdo  was  a  much  less  dangerous  weapon  than  it  now  is. 
Ouo  has  necessarily  to  write  on  imperfect  information. 


but,  sino©  all  Dreadnoughts  have  some  form  of  armoured 
underwater  protection,  it  would  look  as  though  the  protec- 
tion hitherto  deemed  sufficient  has  proved  insufficient  in  prac- 
tice, even  against  the  comparatively  mild  torpedoes  used  by 
the  French. 

Here,  incidentally,  it  may  not  bo  irrelevant  to  refer  once 
more  to  the  circumstance  that  the  German  torpedoes  appear 
to  carry  a  far  more  powerful  and  violent  warhead  than  any 
used  by  the  Allies.  Most  or  all  of  our  ships  which  have  been 
submarined  went  down  swiftly  to  the  tune  of  a  terrific  explo- 
sion :    those  of  the  enemy  bagged  by  us  have  gone  down  in  a 
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more  or  less  leisurely  fashion.  The  inference  is  that  Ger- 
many ia  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of 
high  explosives. 

Tho  integral  idea  of  all  Dreadnought  anti-torpedo  pro- 
tection consists  of  some  internal  armour  on  vital  spots,  and 
solid  bulkJieads.  To  meet  this  an  American  naval  officer 
invented  a  torpedo  which  is  practically  an  eight-inch  gun 
in  miniature.  On  contact  it  does  not  explode  in  the  ordinary 
fashion,  but  instead  discharges  a  high  explosive  shell  into  the 
enemy's  inside. 

The  idea  is  not  exactly  novel:  because  a  good  forty 
years  ago  the  Americans  designed  a  ram  called  the  Alarm,  on 
somewhat  similar  principles. 

Tho  idea  failed  because  the  Alarm  had  to  attack  under 
fire,  and  because  the  ram  proved  itself  at  that  period  efficient 
without  ulterior  aid. 

To-day,  however,  things  have  altered,  and  there  is  un- 
doubtedly reason  to  imagine  tliat  the  Germans  have  some 
adaption  of  the  American  invention  mentioned  above. 

THE    HIGH    SEAS    GENERALLY. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  past  week  is  un- 
doubtedly the  American  Note.  It  is  couched  in  very  mild 
and  courteous  language,  and  entirely  devoid  of  anything 
which  could  in  any  way  be  regarded  as  a  threat.  But  it  does 
very  clearly  ebtablish  the  possibility  of  a  situation  which  I 
discussed  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  articles. 

In  subsequent  issues  I  have  shown  at  some  length  how 
German  attacks  on  British  trade  reacted  on  Germany  in  the 
Pacific,  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  neutrals  suffered  as  much  as 
we  did,  and  how  such  results  as  they  secured  were  nega- 
tived accordingly. 

Now,  tliere  is  no  question  whatever  that  America  is  hit 
by  our  interference  with  German  trade.  Not  improbably 
she  is  hit  as  badly  as  Germany  is  hit.  I  have  not  the  space 
necessary  for  a  full  consideration  of  details,  but,  in  any  case, 
the  broad  issue  is  the  only  thing  that  really  matters.  And 
this  isBue  is  that,  just  as  in  the  American  Civil  War  of  fifty 
years'  ago  we  suffered  from  the  Federal  Blockade  of  tfce 
Southern  States  and  individual  British  traders  of  ours  sought 
to  recoup  themselves  with  "  blockade-runners,"  so,  to-day,  in- 
dividual American  traders  seek  to  recoup  themselves  with  a 
modern  and  up-to-date  form  of  blockade-running. 

Here,  however,  the  situation  materially  changes.  In  the 
American  Civil  War  cargoes  had  to  be  run  in  direct  to 
Charleston  or  elsewhere  on  the  Confederate  coast,  and  there 
they  were  exchanged  for  cargoes  of  other  goods,  which  had  to 
be  run  out  again.     In  a  word,  it  was  all  plain  sailing. 

In  this  war,  however,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  blockade- 
running  to  German  ports.  Trade  is  generally  consigned  to 
neutral  ports,  and  all  blockade-running  takes  place  on  land. 

The  net  result  of  this  is  that  the  "  right  of  search  "  on 
tlie  water  is  considerably  negatived  where  value  for  money  I&' 
concerned.  The  really  acute  "  blockade-runner  "  is  apt  to 
find  a  way  round  any  rule  of  The  Hague  Convention;  and 
as  a  general  rule  we  may  take  it  that  his  operations  do  not 
properly  commence  till  his  "  contraband  "  is  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  To  that  extent,  therefore,  the  naval  "  right 
of  search  "  is  more  or  less  farcical,  or,  at  any  rate,  more 
likely  to  inconvenience  the  honest  American  trader  than  the 
American  blockade-runner. 

Further,  it  may  be  observed  that  we  have  an  inalienable 
right  to  ask  Continental  neutrals  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of 
contraband,  and  that  in  a  general  way  our  desires  have  been 
conceded.  They  would  be  more  easily  conceded  still  perhaps 
were  our  list  of  contraband  reduced  to  the  things  that  really 
matter  most— say,   petrol,  copper,  rubber,   and   foodstuffs. 

We  have  placed  a  ban  on  materials  suitable  for  Zeppelin 
envelopes.  But  could  we  prevent  Germany  from  obtaining 
petrol,  we  might  well  allow  her  to  waste  her  money  on  silk  of 
which  she  could  make  no  usel  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  contraband  which  might  be  dispensed 
with,  without  loss  to  us  and  with  advantage  to  neutrals,  whose 
"  benevolent  neutrality  "  would  be  very  valuable. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain.  Germany  does  not  con- 
duct her  elaborate  and  expensive  Press  campaigns  in  neutral 
countries  for  the  empty  benefit  of  moral  sympathy.  She  has 
a  clear  eye  to  mat«rial  benefits  which  may  accrue  from  "  bene- 
volence." 

We  may  do  well,  therefore,  to  follow  her  esample:  the 
more  so  as  we  could  easily  abrogate  for  this  war  a  great  deal 
of  that  right  of  search  "  which,  when  first  formulated,  was 
based  on  the  idea  of  war  between  countries  pos.sessino.  ex- 
tensive coastlines.  The  coastlines  of  both  Germany"  and 
Austria  are  so  relatively  small  that  much  of  the  original  idea 
IS  correspondingly  Euperfluous. 

_        To  this  extent,  therefore,   the  naval  "  right  of  search" 
la  obsolete;    and.  things  being  thus,  we  may  do  well  to  aban- 


don it  so  far  as  may  be.  Wo  are  not  fighting  for  legal  tradi- 
tions, but  for  ordinary  existence.  And — so  far  as  can  ba 
gauged  at  present — things  are  such  that  the  benevolence  or. 
otherwise  of  neutrals  will  turn  the  scale  in  a  very  tight  fight, 

NORTH    SEA    AND    CHANNEL. 

On  January  1,  about  2.30  a.m.,  during  a  gale  in  tho 
Channel,  the  old  b>Tttleship  Formidable  was  struck  by  a  mioQ 
or  torpedo.  Accounts  vary  as  to  whether  there  were  one  or 
two  explosions.  The  ship  sank  in  three-quarters'  of  an  hour, 
only  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  her  crew  being  saved. 

In  view  of  the  weather  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time, 
a  mine  is  more  probably  tlie  cause  than  a  submarine,  though, 
as  our  E9  torpedoed  the  Ilela  in  a  considerable  sea,  the  possi- 
bility of  submarine  attack  cannot  be  altogether  disregarded. 
If  so,  it  represents  very  high  technical  skill  on  tho  part  of 
the  enemy,  plus  a  very  considerable  amount  of  luck,  for  tho 
Formidable  must  certainly  have  been  encountered  by  acci- 
dent, and  also  we  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  night  attack  by 
submarines. 

A  mine  is  consequently  much  more  probable,  especially 
since  during  the  recent  heavy  gales  a  good  many  must  have 
broken  adrift.  In  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  Japanese 
oruisjcr  Takasago  was  lost  in  almost  identical  circumstances, 
and  some  time  after  the  war  had  ceased  one  or  two  merchant 
ships  met  disaster  from  mines  which  had  broken  adrift  in 
past  gales  and  floated  about  ever  since. 

Theoretically,  of  cour^se,  a  mine  which  breaks  adrift 
should  automatically  become  innocuous,  but  in  actual  prac- 
tice there  are  bound  to  be  one  or  two  equivalents  of  the  occa- 
sional misfire  which  happens  with  a  gun. 

We  may,  I  think,  acquit  the  Germans  of  deliberately 
having  sown  floating  or  drifting  mines  in  the  Channel  and 
North  Sea.  So  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  the  circum- 
stance that  their  battle-cruisers  came  out  for  the  East  Coast 
Raid  seems  conclusive  evidence  against  any  haphazard  and 
non-systematic  mine  sowing  there;  and  since  their  submarinss 
h.avo  more  than  once  been  reported  in  the  Channel,  the  same 
thing  would  apply.  A  drifting  mine  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
hit  by  a  friend  as  by  a  foe. 

Along  this  line  of  argument  one  must  put  the  loss  of  tho 
Formidable  into  the  same  category  as  the  loss  of  the  Bulwark 
— that  is  to  say,  pure  chance  and  accident. 

Some  of  my  readers  have  conceived  an  impression  that 
infernal  machines  were  introduced  on  board  both  vessels,  but 
this  theory  is  untenable  for  at  least  two  definite  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  were  deliberate  internal  destruction  sought, 
far  more  important  fighting  units  would  have  been  selected. 
In  the  second  place,  the  organisation  of  a  British,  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  other  man-of-war,  is  such  that  no  matter  tho 
will  to  do  so,  tlie  accomplishment  would  not  be  possible.  The 
count  against  Germany  in  real  crimes  against  civilisation  is 
sufficiently  heavy  to  obviato  any  necessity  for  further 
imaginary  ones. 

As  for  the  Formidable  herself,  she  was  no  loss  to  speak 
of  as  a  fighting  unit.  A  good  ship  in  her  day,  the  Dread- 
nought era  rendered  her  obsolete  before  her  time.  The  really 
serious  loss,  as  the  Times  naval  correspondent  has  insisted,  is 
in  the  matter  of  personnel,  because  while  good  soldiers  can  be 
made  in  a  few  months,  it  takes  as  many  years  to  make  a  good 
sailor. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  considerable  supply  of  trained 
men;  but  the  supply  is  not  inexhaustible,  and  wo  are  adding 
ships  to  the  Navy  more  quickly  than  we  are  losing  them,  and 
the  new  ships  in  all  oases  require  larger  crews  than  did  tho 
old  ones.  Consequently,  though  the  material  loss  of  the 
Formidable  may  be  relatively  insignificant,  tho  loss  in  per- 
sonnel  is  of  the  nature  of  a  disaster,  quite  apart  from  the 
ordinary  ethical  meaning  of  the  word  where  human  life  is 
involved. 

From  January  5  to  January  11  inclusive  the  Victoria  Gallery,  123, 
Victoria  Street,  ia  occupied  by  an  exhibition  of  competitors'  work  m 
the  competition  organised  by  Colour,  the  shilling  monthly  magazine 
which  is  doing  good  bervice  in  Uie  furtherance  and  support  of  modern 
British  and  Continental  art.  Tho  exhibition  is  extremely  interesting, 
representing  as  it  docs  the  efforts  of  new,  and  in  many  cases  unknown, 
aspirants  to  .artistic  success;  here  and  there  crudity  is  evident  in  the 
work  shown,  but  there  is  sufficient  of  talent  in  many  of  the  drawings 
to  command  notice,  and  here  and  there  one  may  find  work  that  jiasses 
beyond  mere  talent.  The  judges  of  the  competition  include  the  lead- 
ing British  artists. 

Is  War  atul  the  World's  Life,  of  which  Messrs.  Smith,  KlJer 
and  Co.  have  now  issued  a  five-shilling  edition,  Colonel  Maude  follows 
out  the  Clausewitz  theory  of  war  as  a  part  of  a  nation's  development, 
and  shows  clearly  how  Clausewitz,  Eernh.ardi,  and  tho  whole  school 
of  German  philosophers  and  national  guides  went  wrong  in  not 
recognising  that  the  survival  of  the  fittest  meant  the  fittest  in  an 
ethic.ll  sense.  Although  originally  published  six  years  ago,  the  book 
was  written  with  a  view  to  such  a  situ.ntion  as  has  arisen  out  of  the 
German  thirst  for  doininance,  and  embodies  the  sound,  reasoned  views 
of  a  practical   writer  on  the  principal  topic   of  the  day. 
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THE   AIRSHIP    IN    NAVAL    WARFARE. 


A   NEW    FACTOR   IN    THE    NORTH    SEA    OPERATIONS. 

By    L.    BLIN    DESBLEDS. 


FKOM  the  military  point  of  view  there  are,  broadly 
speakiiig,  two  important  qualities  which  the 
modern  airship  possesses,  but  which  the  aero- 
plane still  lacks.  These  two  qualities  are:  — 
{1)  Capability  of  remaining  stationary  over  any 
given  point. 

(2)  Ability  to  navigate  at  night  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time. 
On  account  of  its  capability  to  remain  stationary,  an  air- 
ship can  observe,  in  detail,  a  constantly  changing  situation ; 
the  results  of  its  observations  can  be  transmitted,  by  means 
of  wireless  telegraphy,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  "con- 
tact "  with  the  eremy  can  thus  be  maintained.  The  aero- 
plane, on  the  other  hand,  must  travel  in  a  circle,  round  and 
round  any  particular  spot  over  which  it  is  desired  to  make 
prolonged  reconnaissance,  and,  in  order  to  bring  back  to 
Headquarters  the  information  it  has  obtained,  it  must  lose 
"contact"  with  the  "situation." 

The  range  of  the  wireless  apparatus  of  a  modem  Zeppelin 
being  about  150  miles,  and  the  speed  of  a  military  aeroplane 
being  about  seventy  miles  an  hour,  it  follows  that  a  message 
tent  from  the  airship  would  reach  its  destination  much  earlier 
than  if  it  were  carried  by  an  aeroplane. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  so  long  as  no  flying 
machine  exists  which  can  remain  stationary  over  a  predeter- 
mined point  and  transmit  by  wireless  telegraphy  the  result  of 
its  observations  to  Headquarters,  there  is  a  part  that  it  cannot 


fulfil,  but  which  can  be  fulfilled  by  the  airship.  In  the  pre- 
sent war,  so  far  as  land  operations  are  concerned,  the  Zeppelin 
has  been  unable  to  perform  that  important  function  in  aerial 
operations  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  the  anti-aircraft  guns 
of  the  Allies  would  not  allow  it  to  come  sufficiently  low  to 
make  detailed  observations;  and,  tecondly,  in  maintaining  a 
stationary  position,  ii  would  be  a  relatively  easy  prey  to  the 
quick  and  small  aeroplane. 

On  the  open  sea,  however,  these  two  dangers,  which,  on 
land,  would  threaten  a  Zeppelin  engaged  in  carrying  out  de- 
tailed tactical  observations,  would  not  exist  to  any  important 
degree.  Whereas,  on  land,  an  anti-aircraft  gun  can  be  placed 
almost  anywhere,  on  the  high  sea  it  must  be  placed  on  a 
ship,  which  would  be  visible  from  the  dirigible.  And,  on 
account  of  its  greater  radius  of  action,  an  airship  could,  with 
ease,  carry  out  observations  from  a  position  that  can,  only 
with  great  risks,  be  reached  by  an  aeroplane.  This  point 
can  be  illustrated  by  actual  figures. 

SOME    AIRSHIP    AND     AEROPLANE 
RECORDS. 

The  greatest  distance  flown  over  sea  is  that  traversed  by  the 
Norwegian  airman,  Gran.  On  July  30,  1913,  he  flew  in  a 
monoplane,  from  Cruden  Bay,  in  Scotland,  to  Kleppe,  in  Nor- 
way,  thus  covering  a   distance  of   320  miieSi       Over   land, 
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Koireyer,  a  distance  of  487  miles  was  flown  by  the  Italian  air- 
man, Deroye,  on  July  17,  1913,  this  being  the  record,  up  to 
date  of  a  non-stop  flight  in  a  straight  line.  We  can  thus, 
until  any  further  record  is  established,  assume  that  no  existing 
aeroplane  can,  with  a  reasonable  margin  of  safety,  undertake 
a  flight  oyer  the  sea  of  a  distance  greater  than  400  miles. 
The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that,  for  the  present,  the  radius 
of  action  of  an  aeroplane  flying  over  the  sea  is  about  200  miles. 
If  we  now  examine  some  aurship  records,  w*  find  that 
the  French  airship,  Adjudant-Vin^enot,  left  its  shed  at  Toul 
on  June  20,  1914,  and  made  a  non-stop  voyage  in  a  circuit, 
passing  over  Toul,  Ctommercy,  Verdun,  Sedan,  Mesiferes, 
Maubeuge,  Compi^gne,  Paris,  VersaiUes,  Pans,  Meaux, 
Chalons,  Vouziers,  Montmedy,  Longuyon,  Nancy,  Neuf- 
chat«au,  Mireoourt,  Commercy,  Toul,  thus  showing  that,  for 
a  considerable  part  of  its  journey,  it  must  have  travelled  with 

the  wind.  ,       „„    .        ,,        .    ,  • 

On  that  voyage,  which  lasted  35hr.  20min.,  the  airship 
carried  a  crew  of  eight,  besides  Captain  Joux,  who  was  in 
command.  This  performance  of  the  Adjudant-Vtnccnot  iB 
the  record  for  duration  in  a  "  closed  circuit "  voyage,  that 
is,  one  in  which  the  airship  eventually  returns  to  its  start- 
ing-point. Recently  the  Zeppelin  L.Z.24  remained  in  the  air 
for  34hr.  and  59  min.,  travelling  in  various  directions  over 
Germany.  It  did  not,  however,  make  a  "  closed  circuit,"  for 
it  started  its  voyage  at  Friedrichshafen  and  ended  it  at  Johan- 
nistal. 

RADIUS    OF    ACTION    OF    THE 
ZEPPELIN. 

In  examining  duration  records,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  sustentation  of  an  airship,  or  its 
power  to  remain  aloft,  is  independent  of  its  propulsion.  It 
is,  therefore,  possible  for  the  airship  to  remain  aloft  without 
the  working  of  ita  motor,  or  motors,  thus  economising  fuel 
whenever  it  is  possible.  The  aeroplane,  however,  has  to  work 
its  engine  during  the  whole  of  its  flight,  for,  without  propul- 
sion of  its  own,  it  has  no  sustentation.  Therefore,  it  follows 
that  in  establishing  duration  records,  an  airship  may  take 
advantage  of  the  wind  to  go  from  one  place  to  another ;  'so 
that  a  duration  record  of  this  type  of  aircraft  is  evidently 
considerably  greater  than  the  length  of  time  of  its  possible 
navigation  under  full  power.  Also,  when  concerned  solely  in 
the  establishment  of  a  duration  record,  the  airship  has  not 
on  board  a  full  crew,  as  would  be  necessary  for  prolonged  mili- 
tary observations,  nor  has  it  a  supply  of  projectiles  and  of 
ammunition.  Under  such  conditions  a  greater  amount  of  fuel 
can  be  carried  than  would  be  possible  when  the  airship  is  out 
for  a  military  cruise.  In  these  circumstances  it  can  be  as- 
sumed, with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  that  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  an  airship  voyage  under  full  power  is,  at  present,  about 
one-third  of  the  record  times  already  mentioned,  that  is,  on© 
of  about  twelve  hours.  A  Zeppelin,  having  a  speed  of  fifty 
miles  per  hour,  would  thus  be  able  to  travel,  under  war  con- 
ditions, a  distance  of  about  12  x  50  =  600  miles.  Conse- 
quently its  radius  of  action  would  be  about  300  miles.  That 
of  the  aeroplane  is,  as  already  shown,  only  200  miles.       The 


importance  of  these  figures,  and  of  the  airship's  possible  in- 
fluence on  the  North  Sea  operations,  will  be  readily  grasped 
if  reference  be  made  to  the  sketch-map  on  the  previous  page. 

THE  ZEPPELIN   IN  THE   NORTH   SEA. 

The  Island  of  Heligoland,  off  the  coast  of  Germany,  is 
not  only  a  naval  base,  but  also  the  most  up-to-date  Zeppelin 
station.  From  it  a  modern  Zeppelin  can  undertake  cruises  of 
considerable  length  over  the  North  Sea,  and  can  survey  the 
greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Indeed, 
an  airship,  having  a  radius  of  action  of  300  miles,  can  travel 
from  Heligoland  to  any  point  bounded  by  the  arc,  Z,  Z,  Z. 
From  any  position  on  that  arc,  Z,  Z,  Z,  a  Zeppelin,  at  a 
height  of,  say,  4,000ft.,  could,  in  fine  weather,  make  observa- 
tions over  a  further  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  so  that, 
although  the  range  of  action  of  a  Zeppelin  from  Heligoland 
would  be  limited  by  the  are,  Z,  Z,  Z,  its  range  of  observation 
would  extend  up  to  the  arc,  O,  O,  O.  The  section-lined  area, 
contained  by  the  arcs,  0,  O,  0  and  Z,  Z,  Z,  is  a  belt  which, 
under  normal  conditions  of  wind  and  weather,  would  be  be- 
yond the  radius  of  action  of  a  Zeppelin,  biit  over  wliicli  it 
would  be  able  to  keep  watch.  Zeppelins,  stationed  at  Heligo- 
land, could,  therefore,  observe  over  the  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  sea  area  which  lie  between  the  arc,  O,  O,  O,  and  the 
coast  of  Continental  Europe. 

Observation,  carried  out  by  the  Zeppelin  over  the  North 
Sea,  could  not  be  sent  by  wrireless  telegraphy  unless  the  air- 
ship were  within  the  cross  section-lined  area,  bounded  by  the 
arc,  W,  W,  W,  and  the  mainland  of  Europe.  The  radius 
of  the  arc,  W,  W,  \V,  is  150  miles,  which  is  the  range  of  the 
wireless  telegraphy  apparatus  fitted  on  a  modern  Zeppelin. 
If  a  Zeppelin,  therefore,  has  made  an  observation  beyond  150 
miles  from  Heligoland,  it  would  have  to  retui-n  to  within  that 
range  before  it  could  send  its  wireless  message.  This  is  an 
important  point  to  remember  in  dealing  with  the  new  factor 
which  has  been  introduced  into  naval  warfare  by  tho  advent 
of  aircraft,  for  it  shows  that  it  is  only  within  the  arc, 
W  W,  W,  that  a  Zeppelin  can  maintain  contact  with  its  ad- 
versaries and  Headquarters. 

If  wo  now  examine  the  radius  of  action,  of  tho  aeroplane 
from  various  points  of  the  English  coast,  we  shall  see  that, 
with  an  aviation  base  near  Sheerness,  observations  can  be 
carried  out  within  the  area  contained  by  the  arc,  A,  A,  A. 
From  a  point  near  Cromer  aeroplanes  can  scout  the  sea  area 
within  the  arc,  B,  B,  E.  With  Scarborough  as  centre,  obser- 
vations,  by  means  of  aeroplanes,  can  be  carried  out  within 
the  arc,  C,  C,  C,  and,  from  a  point  near  Peterhead,  aero- 
planes can  make  observations  within  the  arc,  D,  D,  D. 

Of  all  the  various  circles  that  can  be  described  with  a 
radius  of  200  miles  about  a  centre  lying  on  the  English  coast, 
the  one  drawn  from  a  point  near  Cromer  cuts  the  greatest 
area  of  the  Zeppelin  wireless  zone.     This  is  useful  to  note. 

Another  point  of  practical  importance  is  that  there  is  a 

zone  in  the  north-east  of  the  Norih  Sea  which  can  be  scouted 

by  means  ofi  Zeppelins  stationed   at  Heligoland,   but  which 

cannot  be  reached  Ly  aeroplane  from  the  British  coast.     That 

zone  is  denoted  by  dotted  lines  in  the  sketch. 


THE    LOSS    OF    THE    "FORMIDABLE." 

By    COL.    F.    N.    MAUDE,    C.B.    (late    R.E.). 


THE  heavy  loss  of  trained  and  most  highly  efEcctive 
seamen,  which  seems  to  form  an  inevitable  feature 
of  the  sinking  of  any  of  our  warships,  simply 
compels  one  to  ask  the  question,  whether,  in  fact, 
all  means  of  keeping  our  fighting  vessels  afloat 
after  submarine  attack,  in  any  of  its  forms,  have 
been  considered,  and  put  through  a  fair  and  conclusive  trial. 
I  make  no  apology  for  venturing  outside  the  usual 
limitations  of  my  articles,  for  the  subject  has  interested  me 
for  years,  and  as  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  a  corps 
formerly  entrusted  with  the  business  of  submarine  coast  de- 
fence, it  was'  part  of  my  duty  to  make  myself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  problems  involved  in  modern  battleship 
building,  and  in  particular  to  follow  all  the  records  of  ex- 
periments made  with  submarine  mines  against  such  vessels 
which  from  time  to  time  the  Admiralty  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal. The  Oberon  and  the  Resistance  are  the  first  two  whose 
names  recur  to  me. 

1  saw  5001bs'.  gun-cotton  mines  exploded  under  them  at 
different  times,  afterwards  studying  their  effect  in  dry  dock, 
and  I  was  as  convinced  then  as  I  am  now  that  even  that 
charge  should  not  necessarily  send  a  ship  (such  as  we  were 
then  building)  to  the  bottom,  or  suoh  as  we  have  since  built. 


unless  the  mine  happens  to  explode  the  ship's  magazine,  as  it 
would  appear  does  occasionally  happen,  though  theory  is  quite 
powerless  to  explain  the  how  or  why  of  this  occurrence.  But 
service  in  India  called  me  away,  and  it  was  only  after  the 
Japanese  War  that  I  approached  Sir  William  White,  who  had- 
just  retired  from  the  Admiralty,  and  discussed  my  scheme 
with  him.  Unfortunately,  we  differed  fundamentally  on 
facts  of  which  I  had  been  an  eye-witness  and  ho  hr^d  not  seen, 
and  again,  since  the  matter  was  not  one  in  which  1  was 
directly  concerned,  I  allowed  my  patent  to  lapse,  and  re- 
solved to  stick  to  my  own  last. 

My  idea  was  exceedingly  simple,  and  can  be  tested  by 
anyone  who  will  try  to  force  an  empty  biscuit  tin,  mouth 
downwards,  in  his  bath — when  the  resistance  he  will  encoun- 
ter will  astonish  him. 

It  was  not  applicable  for  merchant  steamers,  because,  r.a 
a  rule,  it  is  uneconomical  to  subdivide  them  by  a  horizontal 
plane,  which  interferes  with  the  facility  of  loading  and  un- 
loading cargo.  But  all  our  warsliips,  from  small  protected 
cruisers  upwards,  are  so  subdivided  by  tho  armour  plate 
turtle-deok  running  right  through  them  from  bow  to  stern, 
and  beneath  which  all  the  engines,  boilers',  magazines,  etc., 
are  always  placed.     This  turtle-deok  is  pierced  with  hatch- 
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ways  sufficient  for  the  Bervice  of  the  ship,  which  can  be  closed 
down  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  use  forced  draught.  This 
means  filling  the  space  below  the  deck  with  compressed  air  at 
a  pressure  of  three  or  four  inches'  of  water,  say  a  couple  of 
ounces  only  to  the  square  inch. 

Now,  considering  a  vessel  with  a  turtle-deck  and  a  big 
hole  rent  in  her  bottom  (as  large  as  you  please),  it  is  clear 
that  we  have  a  somewhat  distorted  case  of  the  old  "diving- 
bell,"  familiar  in  every  textbook  of  physics  for  the  last  cen- 
tury at  least,  in  which  the  persons  in  the  bell  are  kept  dry 
by  pumping  in  compressed  air  as  the  bell  descends — tho  pres- 
sure of  air  inside  being  kept  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  head 
of  water  outside. 

This  "  diving-bell "  idea  is  in  daily  use  all  over  the 
world  by  civil  engineers  for  getting  in  deep  water  founda- 
tions, making  tunnels  under  river  beds',  etc.,  and  this  at 
depths  far  greater  than  anything  required  even  in  our  big- 
gest battleship — in  which  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  only 
would  be  required  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  a  thirty- 
foot  column  of  water  outside.  At  this  depth  men  feel  little, 
if  any,  discomfort,  and  can  work  for  fairly  long  spells.  All 
that  is  required  to  fit  out  a  cruiser  or  a  battleship  in  this 
manner  is  the  provision  of  what  are  called  "  pneumatic 
locks  "  at  the  hatchways  to  enable  the  men  to  get  in  and  out 
to  their  duties. 

Now,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  rock  on  which 
Sir  William  Wliite  and  I  split  was  briefly  this: 

He  contended  that  if  a  ship  was  struck  by  a  mine  fairly, 
the  shock  would  be  so  great  that  tlie  vessel  would  break  up 
structurally,  and  therefore  the  safeguard  I  proposed  would 
not  be  worth  employing;  I  maintained  that  neither  the  Re- 
sistance nor  the  Oberon,  nor,  in  fact,  any  fighting  ship  of 
which  I  had  ever  heard,  had  been  damaged  structurally  to 
this  extent,  even  by  5001b.  charges  of  gun-cotton,  which  was 
double  the  charge  usually  employed  in  torpedoes  or  contact 
mines.  So  far  the  experiences  of  this  war  and  the  Japanese 
have  proved  that  I  was  right  on  this  point,  for  except  when 
the  magazine  has  been  exploded,  all  ships,  even  merchantmen 
of  quite  moderate  tonnage,  have  floated  quite  a  reasonable 
time,  thus  demonstrating  that  the  structural  damage  has  been 
small. 

What  I  believe  is  now  required  is  for  a  committee  of  in- 
fluential civil  engineers  and  civilian  naval  architects  to  take 
up  the  question,  and  to  extort  from  the  Admiralty  a  definite 
reasoned  statement  of  such  experiments  as  have  been  made 
in  this  direction,  and  why  or  in  what  point  they  failed. 

There  may  be  somo  obscure  reason  connected  with  the 
working  of  the  ship  to  justify  the  neglect  of  such  experiments 
— but  against  this  I  noticed  that  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Department  a  few  years  ago  stated  that  experi- 
ments with  compressed  air  had  given  satisfactoi'y  results. 

But  even  if  the  "  pneumatic  look  "  difficulty  is  really  the 
crux  of  the  case,  and  reconstruction  of  older  types  is  out  of 
the  question,  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  give  an 
extra  five-feet  depth  to  the  double  bottom,  which  is,  or  can 
be,  structurally  isolated  from  the  hold  of  the  ship,  and  then 
keep  this  permanently  full  of  compressed  air.  It  would  be 
equally  efiective  in  keeping  out  the  water. 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  only  right  that  in  such  an 
important  matter  the  country  should  be  informed  in  a  man- 
ner intelligible  to  competent  civil  engineers,  who  know  all 
about  the  use  of  compressed  air,  whether  full  and  conclusive 
exf)eriments  have  been  made,  and  why  they  have  led  to  no  re- 
sulta.  I  know  that  a  few  years  ago  a  great  many  naval  officers 
fully  shared  my  view  of  the  matter. 

I  should  like  to  take  tfiia  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
the  many  valuable  letters  I  have  received  from  readers  of  this 
paper,  and  to  apologise  for  my  failure  to  answer  all  of  them — 
pressure  of  work  being  my  only  excuse.  I  may  add  that,  with 
exceedingly  few  exceptions,  the  suggestions  these  letters  con- 
tain are  not  new,  and  for  the  most  part  are  already  in  the 
Service  or  about  to  be  adopted,  if  the  campaign  lasts  long 
enoufjh.  

CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO    DESTROY    SUBMARINES. 

To  the  Editor  of  hhvn  and  Water. 

Bra, — I  have  been  struck  with  the  many  brilliant  sug- 
gestions towards  helping  on  the  work  of  the  Allies  ashore  and 
afloat,  but  I  have  thought  of  two  other  plans  which,  as  an 
armchair  critic,  seem  to  me  feasible,  and  which  I  have  not 
yet  seen  in  print :  — 

Why  not  acquire  the  three  or  four  motor-boats, 
"  Maple  Leaf,"  "  Despujols  I.  and  II.,'  etc.,  which  have  done 
over  fifty  miles  an  hour?  In  calm  weather,  such  as  the  Cux- 
havcn  attack  enjoyed,  tliey  would  bo  invaluable  for  locating 
and  destroying  the  periscopes  of  the  submarines.  As  they 
«n]y  draw  about  eighteen  iuches  of  irater,  no  torpedo  could 


touch  them.  In^epeed  no  submarine  or  destroyer  could  catch 
them,  and  being  such  small  marks,  they  would  be  nearly  im- 
possible to  hit  at  the  pace  at  which  they  could  travel. 

Each  might  have  a  small  quickfirer  to  destroy  periscopes. 
In  fact  they  could  easily  come  alongside  and  break  or  destroy 
the  latter  by  pulling  an  oil  drum  or  something  of  the  kind  over 
them. 

Another  suggestion  occurred  to  me  on  reading  the 
account  some  weeks  ago  of  a  submarine  which  got  caught  in 
a  fishing  net,  and  had  to  come  to  the  surface  to  get  disen- 
tangled. There  are  miles  and  miles  of  old  neta  in  all  our  fish- 
ing villages,  and  these  could  be  put  outside  of  the  harbour 
to  be  attacked  by  our  fleet,  and  on  the  enemy's  submarines 
coming  out  they  would  be  immediately  caught  by  them  and 
would  have  to  come  to  the  surface  at  a  place  of  which  the 
Allies  would  have  already  got  the  range.  The  nets  could 
be  sunk  to  any  depth,  and  would  make  an  almost  impene- 
trable wall,  as  they  would  effectively  stop  the  propellers  of 
the  submarines,  in  which  they  wquld  get  twisted  up ;  and 
anyone  who  has  done  any  fishing  in  a  propeller-driven  boat 
knovra  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  even  a  single  fishing  line  free 
when  caught  in  a  propeller. 

I  offer  these  two  suggestions  for  what  they  are  worth. — 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Dungarvan  Club,  co.  Waterford.  Robebt  T.  LouaAN. 


A    BULLET    TO     DESTROY    ZEPPELINS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water, 
Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  D.  S.  Macnair,  suggests 
that  as  it  is  accepted  that  the  ordinary  rifle  bullet  would  be 
useless  to  destroy  Zeppelins,  it  should  be  an  easy  matter  "  to 
design  a  hollow  bullet  containing  a  charge  of  some  pyro- 
technic composition  which  would  ignite  when  the  rifle  is 
fired." 

Permit  me  to  point  out  that  such  a  bullet  has  been  de- 
signed recently  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Dawson,  of  Uckfield  (whom 
I  may  mention,  incidentally,  is  the  discoverer  of  the  famous 
Piltdown  ekull).  The  following  de- 
ecription  of  the  bullet  and  the  accom- 
panying design  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Sussex  County  Herald:  — 
"  An  ordinary  bullet  is  bored  at 
the  apex  to  form  a  cavity,  which  is 
filled  with  phosphorus  and  a  small 
portion  is  allowed  to  project  beyond  the 
apex  of  the  bullet.  On  discliarge  the 
plwsphorus  is  heated,  and  it  flames,  or 
is  predisposed  to  flame,  on  coming  into 
the  slightest  contact  with  another  body. 
Thus  on  coming  in  contact  with  an 
airship  it  would  immediately  ignite 
the  gas,  and  the  machine  would  be 
destroyed.  An  ordinary  bullet  would, 
of  cour&e,  merely  penetrate  the  en- 
velope without  doing  further  damage. 

"  Mr.  Dawson's  bullets  are  in- 
tended merely  for  the  destruction  of 
airships,  and  when  not  in  use  must 
bo  kept  under  water  to  preserve  the 
phosphorus.  The  smallness  of  their 
size  is  an  advantage  over  the  shells, 
which  may  destroy  buildings.  The 
bullets'  must  be  used  with  care  and  not 
for  ordinary  uses,  as  considerable 
damage  by  fire  might  be  done." — 
Yours  faithfully.     Arthur  Beckett. 


"MORAL"     AND    "MORALE." 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 
Sin, — With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Belloo,  the  reason  why 
we  spell  (or  used  to  spell)  "  morale  "  with  a  final  e  is  not  far 
to  seek.  We  borrowed  the  word  from  the  French  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  French,  as  everyone  knows,  it  is 
spelt  moral,  but  we  already  had  the  word  "  moral,"  which  is 
an  adjective,  and  is  pronqunced  with  the  stress  on  the  first 
syllable:  the  word  which  we  borrowed  is  a  substantive,  and 
(as  we  pronounce  it)  has  the  stress  on  the  second  syllable,  so 
we  gave  it  a  final  «,  partly  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
adjective  "  moral,"  and  partly  to  indicate  the  difference  in 
pronunciation.  The  spelling  morale  was  universal  from  the 
eighteenth  century  until  quite  recently,  but  unfortunately  a 
year  or  two  ago  some  wiseacre  discovered  that  the  Frencli 
word  is  moral,  and  so  now  we  think  we  ought  to  alter  a  time- 
honoured  spelling  in  order  to  shew  that  we  know  the  origin 
of  the  word.  If  Mr.  Wiseacre  is  logical,  he  will  suggest  that 
we  ought  to  write  "sovcrain  "  instead  of  "sovereign,"  and 
"  naif  "  instead  of  "  naive." — Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Sweet. 
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UNDKB  THE  GRACIOUS  PATRONAGE  OF 
H.M.  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA 

AMD 

HJtH.    PRINCESS    ARTHUR    OP    CONNAUGHT. 


CITY   OF   LONDON 

RUSSIAN  CAVALRY  AMBULANCE  PRESENTATION. 

to  be  covered  from  the  actual  fighting  line  to  the  base  hos- 
pitals conditions  which  did  not  exist  during  former  wars,  put 
every  army  in  the  greatest  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  wounded. 

"Almost  all  the  frontier  railways  in  Western  Poland  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  invaders,  and  for  the  most  part  com- 
munication by  motor  cars  is  reserved  for  concentration  pur- 
poses. This  involves  the  Red  Cross  in  great  difficulties  in 
increasing  the  number  of  motor-ambulanceg,  for  there  are 
not  enough  motor-cars  in  Russia,  although  the  number  in 
war  service  is  so  gigantic,  fully  to  supply  this  purpose  also. 
Every  special  motor  ambulance  would,  therefore,  be  of  the 
greatest  help  to  the  Russian  army,  and  especially  to  the  Rus- 
sian cavalry. 

"  I  know  what  it  is  after  being  wounded  to  be  carried 
by  a  horse-drawn  ambulance  for  ten  hours,  and  I  can  realise 
keenly  by  my  own  experience  how  splendid  is  the  idea  to 
help  the  Russian  cavalry.  How  many  thousands  of  poor 
suffering  Russian  soldiers  would  have  benefited  by  such  am- 
bulances, how  many  would  have  been  drawn  from  the  pitiless 
arms  of  death,  and  how  great  will  be  their  thankfulness  to 
those  who  inaugurated  such  a  humane  idea  and  helped  to 
realise  it  1  " 

The  gift  of  ambulances,  which  is  under  the  patronage 
of  H.M.  Queen  Alexandra,  will  be  made  direct  to  Her  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia,  as  Head  of  the  Russian  Red 
Cross.  They  will  be  in  units  of  not  less  than  ten  ambulances 
each,  the  first  of  which  it  is'  hoped  will  be  shipped  complete 
in  January.  Further  units  will  follow,  making  the  presen- 
tation worthy  of  the  City  of  London,  and  of  the  cause  to 
which  they  are  dedicated. 

In  thus  giving  expression  to  the  friendship  and  gratitude 
of  the  English  nation  towards  Russia,  the  City  of  London 
follows  ancient  precedent.  Of  late  years,  under  the  auspices 
of  our  own  Foreign  Office,  intercourse  and  commerce  between 
England  and  Russia  have  immensely  increased.  To-day, 
throughout  the  vast  Russian  domains,  comprising  one-sixth  of 
the  habitable  globe,  the  name  of  Englishman  is  everywhero 
honoured,  and  his  better  acquaintance  is  eagerly  sought.  Not 
the  least  of  the  beneficent  consequences  which  will  result  from 
such  a  gift,  made  at  such  a  crisis,  will  be  the  increase  of  our 
national  prestige  and  of  our  friendly  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  this  great  country. 

The  committee,  therefore,  feel  justified  in  approaching 
with  confidence  those  who  have  interests,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
Russia,  or  in  the  numerous  Russian  affairs  that  centre  in  the 
City  of  London. 

The  estimated  cost  of  each  unit  of  ten  cars,  with  acces- 
sories' and  maintenance  for  three  months,  is  £6,500.  Tlio 
services  of  the  drivers  are  voluntary. 

Besides  cash  contributions,  the  Committee  will  gratefully 
consider  offers  of  motor-car  chassis  suitable  for  fitting  to  am- 
bulance bodies,  as  well  as  for  offers  of  voluntary  service  as 
drivers.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  publication 
of  the  subscription  lists  in  Russia. 

This'  is  the  only  fund  being  raised  specifically  by  the  City 
of  London. 

All  cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  hon.  organising 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  E.  W.  Hall,  33,  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  Lon- 
don, E.C. 


Thi   Mansion  House, 

New  Yeab's  Dat,  1915. 

Russia  is  losing  thousands  of  men  daily  through  want  of 
proper  motor  ambulance  transports. 

Do  we  Britons  realise  what  Russia  is  doing  for  her  Allies? 

Russia  has  not  the  facilities  for  the  manufacture,  or  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  motor  vehicles  such  as  England, 
France  and  other  European  countries  possess. 

As  a  comparison,  Britain's  cavalry  losses  are  extensive 
enough  on  a  fighting  line  of  about  40  miles  in  extent;  imagine 
what  Russia's  are,  with  imperfect  communication,  on  a  front 
extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  a  distance  of 
nearly  1,200  miles. 

The  object  that  this  committee  has  in  view  is  to  rhow 
Ehigland's  appreciation  of  these  facts  and  to  remedy  as  far 
as  lies  in  their  power  this  most  tryin,g  position. 

It  is,  to-day,  superfluous  to  point  out  the  vital  assistance 
■which  Russia  is  giving  the  Allies.  Without  the  pressure 
which  her  magnificent  forces  are  constantly  exerting  on  the 
German-Austrian  armies,  the  redemption  of  Belgium  would 
be  indefinitely  postponed,  and  we  in  England  would  not  feel 
the  present  increasing  confidence  that  the  final  victory  will 
lie  with  our  troops. 

But  while  Russia's  resources  are  potentially  unlimited, 
her  powers  of  immediately  equipping  the  masses  of  fighting 
men  she  is  pouring  forward  are  greatly  handicapped.  The 
territory  where  the  fiercest  fighting  is  taking  place  had,  even 
before  its  devastation  by  the  Germans,  comparatively  few  rail- 
ways or  roads  affording  quick  transport.  The  brunt  of  the 
hardship  which  these  conditions  impose  on  wounded  Russian 
troops  falls  most  severely  on  the  cavalry,  which  number  more 
than  the  combined  cavalry  of  all  the  other  Allies,  and  to  whofe 
brilliant  operations  the  successes  of  Russian  arms  have  been 
largely  due. 

In  the  Carpathians  and  in  Poland  the  Russian  Cavalry 
operates  on  a  front  often  fifty  miles  away  from  a  base,  cover- 
ing the  flanks  of  the  army  and  screening  its  advance.  The 
case  of  the  wounded  Russian  cavalryman,  however,  is  best 
stated  by  Lieut. -Col.  Roustam  Bek,  in  the  Daily  Express,  who 
writes  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject: 

"  The  situation  of  wounded  cavalrymen  at  present  is 
terrible.  The  troopers  are  obliged  to  undergo  many  tortures 
while  being  carried  on  horseback  or  in  horse-drawn  ambu- 
lances for  many  hours  or  days  until  they  reach  the  field  hos- 
pitals. Many  of  them  are  dying  when  they  reach  these 
refuges,  being  unable  to  withstand  this  terrible  journey.  If 
they  could  have  been  brought  in  a  shorter  time  to  the  hos- 
pital their  lives  could,  in  many  cases,  perhaps  in  the 
majority,  have  been  saved. 

"  In  general,  the  Russian  ambulance  equipment  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  other  countries.  It  can,  however,  easily 
be  understood  that  in  the  presence  of  such  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  casaulties  as  have  been  recorded  during  the  present 
war,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  great  distances  which  have 
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Readers  of  the  special  articles  appearing  in  this  Journal 
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A    NOTE  ON    THE    NATURE     OF    A 
BLOCKADE. 

I  THINK  it  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  com- 
ments that  the  essentials  of  a  siege  are  that 
the  operations  of  the  besieged  force  are  confined 
to  a  restricted  area  by  the  action  of  the 
'besieging  forces ;  so  that  it  is  the  object  of  the 
besieged  to  force  their  way  out  and  of  the  besiegers 
both  to  prevent  the  besieged  from  forcing  their  way 
our,  and  gradually  to  contract  the  area  within  which 
the  besieged  are  restricted  in  their  operation. 

Subject  to  this  definition,  the  present  phase  of 
the  war  may  be  accurately  described  as  the  siege 
upon  an  enormous  scale  of  the  Germanic  powers. 

A  condition  commonly  but  not  necessarily 
accompanying  a  siege  is  that  called  the  blockade. 
The  essential  of  a  blockade  is  that  you  prevent  the 
means  of  livelihood  from  reaching  the  besieged, 
and  also,  of  course,  but  as  a  secondary  matter, 
the  opportunity  through  munitions  of  continuing 
their  resistance  in  arms. 

You  may  have  a  siege  without  a  blockade,  as 
•when  an  armed  force  is  so  restricted  that  it 
cannot  break  out  and  yet  still  possesses  avenues 
of  supply,  or  is  permitted  some  forms  of  supply 
for  political,  religious,  or  other  reasons  by  the 
besiegers.  But  you  could  haixlly  have  a  blockade 
without  a  siege,  because  no  armed  force  would 
permit  itself  to  be  starved  if  it  were  able  to  cut 
its  way  out. 

Now  the  present  siege  of  the  Germanics  is 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  a  true  siege  accom- 
panied by  a  very  imperfect  blockade.  The  German 
and  Austrian  armies  have  tried  very  hard  indeed  to 
force  their  way  out  through  the  lines  that  contain 
them  in  France  and  Belgium  and  Alsace,  to  master 
Servia  and  get  away  out  in  that  fashion,  to  break 
through  the  Russian  lines  in  the  East.  They  have 
hitherto  failed  in  a'l  these  attempts.  But  in  the 
blockade  which  should  accompany  such  measures 
the  besiegers  have  shown  no  consistent  military 
policy. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  besiegers  have  not  shown 
a  consistent  moral  or  political  policy  :  I  only  say 
that  they  have  shown  no  consistent  militaiy  policy. 

If  you  desire  to  reduce  your  enemy  by  blockade 
you  prevent  his  getting  anything  xvhalsoever  of 
which  he  .stands  in  need.  The  Romans  in  front  of 
Jerusalem,  for  instance,  or  the  Germans  in  front  of 
Paris  in  1870,  did  not  say,  "We  Avill  jwevent  arms 
getting  through  but  we  will  allow  fowl,"  or,  "  We 
will  prevent  the  food  for  soldiers  going  in,  but  we 
Avill  allow  food  for  civilians."  If  they  had  adopted 
such  a  policy  they  might  just  as  well  not  have  had 
a,  blockade  at  all. 

If  the  German  Empire  had  the  luck  to  cripple 
the  British  fleet  and  its  lesser  allies,  it  would 
estaVjlish  a  blockade  with  these  islands.     It  would 


not  allow  cotton  to  go  through  and  thus  keep 
Lancashire  in  employment,  while  forbidding  rubber 
to  go  through,  or  copper,  because  these  two  articles 
were  su23posed  to  be  of  special  military  value.  It 
would  allow  nothing  to  go  through,  for  its  aim 
would  be  the  reduction  of  the  blockaded  party. 

Now  the  blockade  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  cannot  be  absolute  because  hundreds  of 
miles  of  frontier  everywhere  march  with  neutral 
powers,  and  the  native  products  at  least  of  those 
neutral  Powers  can  reach  the  tiuemy  at  will.  It 
may  not  even  be  possible  to  prevent  a  certain 
leakage  fi-om  without  through  the  agency  of 
private  individuals  living  in  neutral  territory  who 
buy  ostensibly  for  neutral  purposes  but  secretly 
sell  again  to  the  enemy. 

But  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  pre- 
venting all  you  possibhj  ca?i  from  getting  in  and 
deliberately  allowing  Avhole  categories  of  goods  to 
come  in,  and  even  failing  to  do  your  best  to  prevent 
the  entry  of  such  categories  as  you  have  selected 
for  contraband. 

If  you  do  not  prevent  everything  you  possibly 
can  prevent  from  going  i:nto  the  blockaded  area, 
then  your  blockade  is  imperfect  and  will  almost 
certainly  fail.  You  may  have  excellent  moral, 
religious  or  political  reasons  for  thus  ruunino-  the 
risk  of  losing  the  war  ;  but  you  can  have  no  military 
I'eason,  As  a  military  operation,  to  allow  cotton, 
let  us  say,  to  go  into  Germany,  and  to  forbid  copper, 
is  meaningless.  What  you  are  fighting  is  the  whole 
nation  with  all  its  resources,  economic  and  social, 
and  inasmuch  as  you  allow  those  resources  to  be  fed, 
by  so  much  do  you  increase  the  chances  of  the 
enemy's  winning  and  of  your  losing,  and  by  so  much 
do  you  kill  and  Avound  your  own  soldiers,  deplete 
your  own  wealth  and  prolong  the  duration  of 
hostilities. 

It  is  a  matter  upon  which  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions,  and  one  ujwn  which  it  is  singular  enough 
that  there  should  be  any  confusion  of  thought. 

Especially  is  a  blockade  imperfect  when  it 
allows  matter  which  the  blockaded  country  cannot 
get  at  all,  save  from  outside,  to  go  through,  and  yet 
sticks  at  matter  which  the  blockaded  country  can, 
to  some  extent,  find  for  itself  When,  for  instance, 
it  allows  cotton  to  go  through  and  wastes  energy 
upon  preventing  copper  going  through  ;  or  when  it 
allows  cocoa  to  go  through  and  is  anxious  to  prevent 
niti'ates. 

There  are  four  causes,  and  four  only,  which  may 
operate  upon  the  government  of  the  blockading 
nation  to  make  the  blockade  of  its  enemy  imperfect : 

(1)  Religion :  as  when  it  would  be  thought 
impious  to  prevent  certain  sacred  objects,  or  certain 
men  in  discharge  of  a  sacred  office,  from  passing 
through  the  blockading  lines.  This  objection  xa 
absolute,  but  it  has  to-day,  I  Mieve,  little  weight. 
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(2)  Moral :  that  Is  when  the  various  parties  to 
a  combat  are  agreed  upou  certain  tilings  as  liuman 
and  to  be  tolerated  upon  either  side.  Thus  it 
uiio-ht  be  thought  inhuman  to  cut  ofT  water  supply 
anS  yet  tolerable  to  cut  off  food.  The  test  in  this 
case  is  whether  the  enemy  would  be  willing  to 
apply  the  same  test  as  you  apply  to  him.  The 
morals  differ  from  religion  in  this,  that  they  are 
matters  of  contract  and  of  reason. 

(3)  A  greater  military  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained:  as  when  you  propose  to  bring  in  as  your 
ally  later  on  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  prevent 
his  fighting  against  you)  someone  whose  supply  of 
goods  to  the  enemy  in  a  staple  matter  of  trade  is 
vital  to  him ;  or  when  you  yourself  need  such 
supply  and  fear  its  being  cut  off  from  yourself,  if 
you  offend  the  neutral  by  closing  the  enemy's 
market,  and  when  the  advantage  so  aimed  at  is 
greater  than  the  disadvantage  immediately  suffered. 

(4)  A  private  interest :  as  when  merchants 
becoming  wealthy  by  export  to  the  enemy,  dhect  or 
indirect,  prefer  their  advantage  to  that  of  the 
commonwealth  and  have  power  over  the  Government 
to   make   their   advantage   prevail — and    this    last 


cause  may  operate  in  many  ways  and  in  the  most 
roundabout  fashion — through  shipowners  as  much  as 
by  merchants — through  men  who  fear  any  general 
diminution  of  trade  throughout  the  Avorld  as 
ultimately  certain  to  react  upon  trade  they  do  them- 
selves— through  financiers  who  may  pretend,  or, 
if  they  are  sufficiently  stupid,  believe  that  the 
counters  with  which  they  deal  and  the  lubrication 
of  exchange  are  equivalent  to  wealth  itself,  but  who 
most  commonly  have  no  object  but  their  personal 
enrichment,  benig  men  without  national  affections, 
and  at  large  between  all  combatant  parties. 

Unless  one  of  these  four  causes  can  be  proved, 
and  one  of  the  first  three  (\Nhich  alone  are  reputable) 
maintained,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  weakening 
in  time  of  war  the  military  action  of  the  nation  by 
rendering  imperfect  and  impotent  what  might  be  a 
complete  and  potent  military  process. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  prefer  to  leave 
the  blockade  of  Germany  imperfect  to  explain  which 
of  these  causes  they  invoke  for  their  action,  and  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  they  have  a  better  reason 
for  leaving  that  blockade  incomplete  than  they 
would  have  for  making  it  perfect. 


THE   BATTLE   IN   THE    CAUCASUS. 


THE  Russian  victory  in  the  Caucasus  or,  as 
it  probably  will  come  to  be  called,  the 
Battle  of  Sarikamish,  is  an  event  of  im- 
portance not  so  much  from  the  numbers 
engaged  as  from  the  lessons  it  teaches 
upon  the  German  direction  of  the  Turkish  Army 
at  this  moment  and  from  its  probable  political 
effect. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  action  will  pro- 
bably bear  the  name  of  the  "  Third  Battle  of  Arda- 
ghan  "  because  some  part  of  the  extended  action 
was  fought  in  front  of  that  town  while,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  two  other  conspicuous  Russian 
victories  have  taken  place ;  one  in  1829,  the  other 
during  the  last  Russo-Turkish  War  in  1877  during 
the  Russian  advance  on  Kars.  But  the  centre  of 
the  action,  the  place  where  far  the  heaviest  shock 
of  troops  took  place,  appears  to  have  been  near 
the  railhead  of  the  Kars  Railway,  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  frontier,  at  the  road  junction  of  Sari- 
kamish.  And  the  telegrams  that  have  hitherto 
reached  us  already  call  the  battle  by  the  name  of 
this  place. 

In  order  to  understand  what  has  happened 
and  the  significance  it  has  in  relation  to  the  Ger- 
man direction  of  Turkish  military  effort  we  must 
first  appreciate  the  nature  of  that  frontier  and  the 
proportion  of  the  forces  involved. 

Take  an  oblong  (see  plan  at  top  of  next 
page)  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  45th 
Parallel  and  on  the  south  by  38th  Parallel, 
between  Longitude  35  East  and  Longitude  49  East. 
That  IS,  an  oblong  more  than  450  but  less  than 
oOO  miles  across  and  about  700  miles  long.  Within 
such  an  oblong  all  the  Caucasian  territory  where 
the  Christian  has  pressed  back  the  Turk  during 
the  last  hundred  years  is  comprised. 

The  broad  isthmus  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian  is  the  scene,  a  tr.^  of  land  nowhere 
less  than  300  odd  miles  across  and  upon  the  aver- 
age more  like  400.  The  boundary  that  looks  as 
though  It  wore  fixed  by  nature  between  the   one 


Power  and  the  other  is  the  great  Cavicasian  range 
of  mountains,  the  ridge  of  which  runs  along  ttie 
line  A-B.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  natural 
barriers  in  the  world,  surpassing  in  this  character 
the  Pyrenees,  and  rivalling  the  mountains  that 
bound  India  upon  the  north.  Its  highest  summits 
touch  from  15,000  to  18,000  feet,  its  principal 
passes  do  not  sink  much  below  8,000  and  9,000 ;  no 
railway  has  yet  been  driven  across  it,  though,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  the  system 
manages  to  squeeze  round  at  an  extreme  end  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Only 
two  main  roads  have  been  engineered  from  north 
to  south  through  all  the  500  miles  of  its  extent.  But 
this  great  chain,  though  it  forms  so  complete  a 
natural  bari-ier,  does  not  divide  two  civilisations ;_ 
for  religion,  which  is  the  determinant  of  culture, 
has  produced  for  centuries  Mahommedanism  north 
of  the  chain,  as  it  has  preserved  great  bodies  of 
Christendom,  Uniate  and  Orthodox,  to  the  south 
of  it.  It  is  this  Christian  majority  to  the  south  in 
what  is  called  Georgia,  and  beyond  this  again  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  to  which  the  Russian, 
effort  has  perpetually  been  extended.  And  its 
last  limit  before  the  present  conflict  (a  limit  fixed 
in  1878  after  the  war  of  1877  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin)  was  thai  marked  upon  the  sketch  by  the 
dotted  line,  C-D,  about  half  of  which  belongs  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  half  to  that 
(now  a  nominal  one)  of  Persia  against  Russia.  This 
frontier  upon  its  Persian  side  is  largely  natural, 
following  the  course  of  the  Araxes  River,  as  far 
as  the  nearly  isolated  mountain  mass  of  Ararat, 
which  stands  where  Persia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
the  Russian  Empire  meet,  but  eastward  of  this 
mass  of  xVrarat  and  on  to  the  Black  Sea  the  frontier 
follows  no  natural  features,  it  cuts  across  high' 
ridge  and  deep  ravine  indifferently,  and  may  be 
neglected  in  any  strategic  plan.  The  great  fea- 
tures of  the  district  between  the  Caucasus  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  for  the  purposes  of  military  hii=- 
tory,  are: — ■ 
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(1)  A  depression  running  from  sea  to  sea, 
roughly  parallel  with  the  Caucasian  chain,  and 
(roughly  also)  at  an  average  of  sixty  miles  or  so 
from  its  summits.  This  depression  has,  of  course, 
its  western  and  its  eastern  slope,  the  watershed 
between  which  on  the  Pass  of  Ssuram  (at  S)  is 
itself  nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  But  the 
railway  follows  it  all  and  unites  along  this  natural 
trench  Baku,  the  Oil  centre,  upon  the  Caspian, 
with  Batoum,  the  European  port  upon  the  Black 
Sea,  and  this  railway  is  connected  along  the  Cas- 
pian coast  with  the  systems  to  the  north  of  the 
Caucasus.  Not  quite  midway  between  the  two 
seas  is  the  chief  town  of  Tiflis  (T),  at  the  foot  of 
the  principal  road  across  the  Caucasian  Chain, 
and  the  nodal  point  upon  which  all  land  communi- 
cations (rail,  road,  and  sea)  for  a  Caucasian  cam- 
paign must  centre. 

From  Tiflis  southwards  runs  towards  the  Tur- 
kish frontier  and  the  fortress  of  Kars  (K)  a  rail- 
way which  crosses  two  ridges  of  fairly  high  moun- 
tains and  climbs  beyond  Kars  to  its  railhead  at 
Sarikamish,  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  (Sh).  The 
mountains  between  the  main  Caucasian  railway — 
that  from  Baku  to  Batoum — and  the  Armenian 
frontier,  are  too  complicated  to  be  represented 
upon  this  rough  sketch,  even  in  their  main  lines. 
They  appear  in  the  sketch  as  no  more  than  "  a 
mountainous  area."  It  is  all  a  tangle  of  high  hills 
leading  up  to  the  Armenian  Plateau.  But  we 
must  conceive  of  all  the  land  between  the  railway 
and  the  frontier  as  rising  gradually  by  some  5,000 
feet,  with  summits  10,000  and  even  11,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  so  cut  up  that  travel  from  one 
point  to  another,  save  along  the  Kars  railway  (and 
even  that  crosses  great  heights),  nearly  always  in- 
volves the  passage  of  a  steep  and  snow-clad  ridge. 

I  shall  give  later  a  sketch  of  that  tangle  on  a 
larger  scale.  In  the  direction  along  which  the 
Kars  railway  points — that  is  somewhat  south  of 
west — but  over  the  border  and  some  80  miles 
further  on  is,  at  a  height  of  over  6,000  feet,  the 
town  of  Erzerura  (E),  the  place  of  concentration 
for  the  Turkish  forces  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Finally,  upon  the  Black  Sea  at  T.R.  is  the  port  of 
Trebizond,  the  principal  Turkish  port  for  this  dis- 
trict. 

With  these  main  elements  before  us  we  can 
follow  upon  a  somewhat  larger  scale  the  details  of 
the  recent  Russian  victory. 

The  first  thing  to  seize  is  that  the  general  plan 
of  the  Germans  upon  this  front  after  they  had 
brought  Turkey  into  the  war  was  an  envelopment 
of  the  Russian  army  of  the  Caucasus,  or  at  any  rate 


of  so  large  a  part  of  it  as  should  destroy  the  useful- 
ness of  the  remainder. 

There  was  but  one  district  in  which  such  an' 
envelopment  could  take  place,  for  there  is  but  one 
main  avenue  of  approach  by  which  a  large  force 
can  march  from  Russian  into  Turkish  territory  or 
from  Turkish  into  Russian,  and  that  is  the  road 
from  Kars  to  Erzerum.  The  Russian  army  would 
certainly  bring  forward  the  bulk  of  its  forces  by 
that  road,  which  is  further  supplied  with  a  railway 
as  far  as  the  terminal  station  of  Sarikamish,  15 
miles  from  the  frontier.  Once  this  main  advance 
began,  and  the  main  Russian  force  was  engaged 
in  the  valley  in  its  march  upon  Erzerum,  it  was  to 
be  held  in  front  by  resistance  upon  the  main  road, 
and  while  it  was  thus  held  Turkish  forces  stationed 
upon  the  left  or  northward  of  this  main  road  were 
to  sweep  round  and  come  upon  the  right  flank  of 
the  Russians.  There  was  even  one  extreme  Tur- 
kish force  still  further  to  the  north  which  was  to 
come  round  by  sea  to  work  round  behind  the  Rus- 
sians while  the  general  engagement  was  in  progress 
and  to  cut  the  main  railway  from  Tiflis  to  Kars 
upon  which  the  Russians  depended  for  their 
munitions.  The  whole  thing  may  be  put 
diagrammatically  as  follows:  where  K  is  Kars, 


S  is  Sarikamish,  and  E  is  Erzerum.  A  railway 
coming  from  Tiflis  and  the  depots  of  the  Russians 
in  Georgia  accompanies  the  road  as  far  as  the  rail- 
head at  Sarikamish.  The  Russians  are  expected 
to  make  their  main  advance  upon  Erzerum  as 
along  the  column  A- A.  The  Turks  under  German 
direction  proceed  to  envelop  this  Russian  advance 
by  holding  it  in  front  with  a  force  B-B,  and  then 
moving  forces  C-C  and  D-D  round  against  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  while  yet 
another  force,  E-E,  strikes  through  to  cut  the  rail- 
way behind  Kars  somewhere  near  X.  There  was 
a  certain  amount  of  detached  work  going  on  away 
to  the  south,  that  is  to  the  left  of  the  Russians  and 
the  right  of  the  Turks,  but  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  with  that,  the  study  of  which  would  only 
confuse  our  grasp  of  the  main  operations. 

What  the  Turks  had  here  been  bidden  to  carry 
out  was  exactly  upon  the  model  of  all  modern 
German  strategy,  and  that  is  what  makes  us  cer- 
tain that  the  blunder  was  made  under  German 
direction.  It  may  even  be  regarded  as  the  third 
of  the  great  failures  of  this  enveloping  strategy  in 
the  present  war.  The  jirst  was  Von  Kluck's 
failure  to  get  round  the  Allied  Army  in  front  of 
Paris;  the  second  was  Von  Hindenburg's  failure 
to  get  round  the  Russian  line  in  front  of  Warsaw ; 
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and  this  Caucasian  battle,  fought  with  Turkish 
soldiers  under  totally  different  climatic  and  topo- 
graphical conditions,  is  a  third  failure  in  exactly 

the  same  image.  «  ,  •    ,  •  j 

In  order  to  effect  an  envelopment  of  this  kind 
the  Germans  had  to  count  on  a  numerical  superi- 
ority of  their  ally's  troops  in  this  region,  for  you 
cannot  thus  hold  in  one  place  and  turn  in  another 
unless  you  are  numerically  superior  to  your  enemy. 
Nothing  could  make  up  for  this  necessity  of  superi- 
ority in  numbers  save  some  great  superiority  in 
mobility,  which  mobility  the  Turks,  lacking  any 
railways  in  this  neighbourhood,  obviously  did  not 
possess.  We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  the 
120,000  men  or  so  (possibly  altogether  as  many  as 
160,000)  which  the  Turks  had  to  hand  were  con- 
fronted by  no  more  than  some  100,000  Russians,  or 
at  least  expected  to  be  confronted  by  no  more. 

A  second  necessity,  lacking  which  a  movement 
of  this  sort  is  bound  to  fail,  is  the  exact  co- 
ordination of  all  the  movements.  If  your  various 
bodies  converging  upon  the  enemy  do  not  keep  in 
touch  and  work  accurately  to  a  time-table,  they 
arc  bound  to  be  defeated  in  detail,  for  some  of 
them  will  be  in  conflict  with  the  whole  of  the  enemy 
before  the  rest  have  come  up.  The  classic  example 
of  this  sort  of  failure  is  the  Battle  of  Tourcoing  in 
1794. 

The  co-ordination  of  movements  over  dis- 
tances of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  such  a  dis- 
trict as  this  jumble  of  high  mountains  between 
Armenia  and  Georgia  in  the  depth  of  winter  was 
impossible,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Ger- 
mans could  have  believed  it  possible.  Tlie  whole 
place  is  a  confusion  of  immense  ridges,  arranged 


on  the  most  complicated  pattern,  with  passes  over 
them  often  8,000ft.  above  the  sea,  and  peaks  rising 
two  to  three  thousand  feet  higher.  The  whole 
place  is  deep  in  snow  and  sub^ject  at  this  season  to 
very  heavy  storms.  Translating  the  diagram  into 
the  actual  map  and  following  the  movements  from 
day  to  day  this  is  what  happened :  — 
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Towards  the  end  of  October  there  was  con- 
centrated at  Erzerum  a  force  consisting  of  three 
Turkish  Army  Corps:  the  9th,  the  10th,  and  the 
11th. 

With  what  rapidity  the  Turks  could  assemble 
their  men  we  do  not  know,  but  at  any  rate  the  great 
concentration  was  taking  place  about  that  time, 
and  the  corresponding  Russian  concentration  was 
taking  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kars  in  those 
same  days.     The  distance  from  Kars  to  Erzerum 
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as  the  crow  flies  is  about  115  miles,  and  by  the 
road  over  two  high  passes  something  like  140  if  I 
am  not  mistaken.  Eoth  centres  stand  very  high;^ 
Kars  nearly  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  Erzerum 
over  6,000,  while  the  road  between  them  rises  at 
the  pass  to  as  much  as  close  on  8,000 ;  and  we  must 
conceive  of  the  whole  of  this  theatre  of  operations 
as  a  tost  sea  of  huge  mountains  separated  by  a 
network  of  deep  ravines,  even  the' lowest  floors  of 
which  are  deep  in  snow. 

i  The  sketch  at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  page 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  extremely  difficult 
country  over  which  some  German,  working  with  a 
map,  saw  fit  to  design  a  converging  movement 
against  the  Russian  columns  v/hich  were  advancing 
up  the  Kars-Erzerum  road. 

In  this  sketch  I  have  marked  the  high- moun- 
tainous land  by  shading,  and  the  ridges  or  crests 
along  which  all  that  high  mountainous  land  is 
grouped  I  have  marked  by  a  series  of  dashes. 
Hei'e  and  there  in  the  mountains  are  figures 
showing  the  height  of  some  crest  or  of  a  pass, 
while  the  valley  floors  are  left  white.  It  will,  I 
think,  be  clearly  seen  from  such  a  sketch  how 
impossibly  confused  the  whole  district  is. 
Observe,  for  instance,  how  the  1st  Turkish 
Army  Corps,  coming  from  the  valley  of  the 
Choruk  River  and  making  for  Ardahan,  had:  to 
cross  a  high  ridge,  and  had  for  such  a  passage 
nothing  but  one  bad  mountain  road,  with  the 
height  of  the  pass  more  than  8,000  feet  above  the 
sea;  from  which,  upon  the  further  side,  was  a 
sharp  fall  of  nearly  3,000  feet  on  to  Ardahan 
itself.  Observe  in  what  a  tangle  of  mountains 
lies  the  point  of  Olti  and  the  neighbouring  point 
of  Id;  from  one  of  which,  Id,  the  10th  Army  Corps 
started  for  its  ill-fated  adventure  against  the  Kars- 
Sarikamish  road,  and  upon  the  other  of  which, 
Olti,  that  same  Army  Corps  has  withdrawn  by 
something  which  is  no  more  than  a  mountain 
track,  after  its  defeat. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  all  that  extraordinary 
confusion  of  high  peaks  and  gorges,  only  one 
natural  avenue  for  troops,  which  is  the  depression 
leading  from  Kars  up  to  Sarikamish,  a  sort  of 
broad  floor  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  the  road 
up  which,  after  the  pass  at  X,  comes  down  on  to 
the  valley  of  the  Araxes  at  Koprikoi,  the  old  "  Ad 
Confluentes."  It  so  happens  that  between  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Araxes  River  and  the  first 
sources  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Erzerum,  there  is 
no  saddle  of  high  land ;  and  the  road  passes  easily 
from  the  Upper  Araxes  to  Erzerum.  But,  apart 
from  that  main  line  between  the  two  military 
towns  of  Erzerum  itself,  more  than  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  Kars,  little  more  than  400  feet 
lower,  there  is  the  only  good  marching  route  of 
all  that  land.  And  the  attempt  to  converge  upon 
Sarikamish  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Id  and  Olti, 
as  did  the  9th  and  10th  Turkish  Army  Corps,  was 
an  attempt  necessarily  doomed  to  failure. 

So  was  the  attempt  to  bring  in  a  wide  sv/eep 
an  extreme  body  round  by  the  sea  through  Arda- 
han, and  .so  on  through  to  the  railway  behind 
Kars.  For  though,  once  at  Ardahan,  such  a  body 
had  a  clear  road  through  open  country  before  it 
until  it  reached  the  railway  behind  Kars,  yet  in 
order  to  reach  Ardahan  it  had  to  cross  the  high 
ridge,  A,  A,  A,  the  summits  of  which  touch  10,000 
feet,  and  the  saddle  over  which  from  the  valley  of 
the  Choruk  was  itself  over^,000  feet  above  the  sea. 


The  reader  who  follows  these  campaigns  upon 
the  best  maps  may  be  curious  to  note  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  railway  from  Kars  to  Sarikamish,  and 
may.  have  wondered  why  I  spoke  of  the  latter  place 
as  the  Russian  "  railhead."  None  but  the  most 
recent  maps  give  this  extension.  Two  years  ago 
the  railv/ay  stopped  at  Kars.  It  is  only  since 
1913  that  the  extension  to  Sarikamish  at  the  foot 
of  the  high  mountains  has  been  opened. 

From  such  a  digression  upon  the  details  of 
that  impossible  country  I  return  to  the  movement 
itself. 

Sundry  preliminary  actions  between  the  ad- 
vanced forces  of  the  two  armies  that  were  concen- 
trating would  have  interest  in  a  full  history,  but 
would  only  confuse  the  main  lines  of  this  sum- 
mary. We  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  the  main 
advance,  which  did  not  develop  until  the  last  ten 
days  of  November.  It  was  on  November  20th  that 
the  Russians  had  reached  their  furthest  point  in 
their  march  upon  Erzerum,  driving  the  Turks  from 
Koprikoi.  We  shall  do  well  if  we  conceive  of  this 
Russian  success  as  being  rather  due  to  a  deliberate 
retirement  upon  the  part  of  the  Turks  than  any- 
thing else,  because  immediately  after  the  action  at 
Koprikoi  the  Turkish  counter-advance  began.  Tt 
was  pursued  slowly  and  successfully  during  the 
month  of  December,  and  took  the  following  form : 

The  11th  Corps  marched  towards  Khorcsan, 
which  is  just  over  the  Turkish  frontier  and  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  Russian  railhead  at  Sari- 
kamish. There  was  heavy  fighting  in  Christmas 
week,  and  two  days  after  Christmas  the  Turkish 
11th  Army  Corps  had  reached  the  outskirts  of 
Kborosan  itself,  which  the  Russians  were  defend- 
ing. I  have  marked  their  position  at  this  moment 
with  the  figures  11,  Jl,  11.  Meanwhile,  concen- 
trated round  the  frontier  post  of  Id  forty  miles  to 
the  nortli  was  tlie  10th  Turkish  Army  Corps,  which 
I  have  similarly  marked  with  the  figure  10,  and 
between  it  and  the  11th,  that  is,  between  Id  and 
Khorosan,  was  the  Uth  Turkish  Army  Corps,  which 
I  have  marked  with  the  figure  9.  The  Russians 
were  well  held  in  front  of  Khorosan,  and  their 
main  forces  stretching  back  along  the  valley  to- 
wards Sarikamish  and  so  to  the  rail  and  road  to 
Kars  were  to  be  attacked  by  the  10th  and  the  9th 
Army  Corps  sweeping  round  in  the  direction  of  tho 
arrows,  X-X.  Meanwhile,  far  to  the  northward; 
yet  another  Turkish  force  having  been  brought 
round  by  C,  and  consisting  partly  of  troops  from 
Constantinople,  that  is  from  the  1st  Army  Corps, 
were  advancing  to  take  Ardahan,  and  having 
taken  it  to  go  on  along  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
Y-Y,  and  to  cut  the  railway  behind  the  Russians 
a  little  below  Kars.  I 

Wliile  we  speak  thus  upon  the  sketch-map  of 
"  advancing  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,"  we 
must  constantly  remember  that  this  meant  in  prac- 
tice the  crossing  of  high  mountain  ridges  in  the 
blizzards  of  mid-winter,  and  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing all  the  movements  exactly  co-ordinated.  The 
first  of  the  failures  was  that  of  the  body,  I,  in  front 
of  Ardahan.  The  Turks  here  did  manage  to  take 
the  town.  They  had  to  fight  for  more  than  a  fort- 
I'light  to  get  it,  but  they  were  in  possession  upon 
New  Year's  Day.  Hardly  had  they  establislied 
themselves  there,  however,  when  a  Russian  force 
coming  up  just  in  time  broke  them  two  days  later, 
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upon  January  3rd,  drove  them  out  of  the  town,  and 
checked  the  Turkish  advance  on  this  extreme  left 
for  good  and  all. 

In  those  same  days  when  the  sweeping  move- 
ment round  by  Ardahan  was  held  up,  that  is,  the 
days  at  the  end  of  last  year  and  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  the  main  Turkish  advance  on  the 
Erzerum-Kars  road,  and  round  upon  the  flanks  of 
it  was  being  pressed.  The  11th  Turkish  Army 
Corps  held  the  Russians  firmly  at  Khorosan ;  the 
9th  and  the  10th  were  successfully  struggling 
across  the  mountain  ridges  and  appeared  upon  the 
heights  above  Sarikamish  about  Christmas  Day. 
They  had  been  so  far  successful  as  to  very  nearly 
achieve  their  object ;  they  had  very  nearly  en- 
veloped the  Russians,  and  the  position  in  the  last 
v^^eek  of  the  year  may  be  grasped  from  the  accom- 
panying map. 
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The  11th  Turkish  Army  Corps  holds  the  Rus- 
sians at  Khorosan ;  the  9th  Turkish  Army  Corps  is 
first  above  and  then  in  Sarikamish  itself;  the  10th 
Turkish  Army  Corps  to  the  left  of  the  9th  is  coming 
down  upon  the  valley  and  the  railway  between 
Sarikamish  and  Kars.  For  three  days,  Boxing 
Day  and  the  two  days  following,  there  was  a 
violent  struggle  between  the  Twtks  and  the  Rus- 
sians of  which  Sarikamish  was  the  centre.  The 
9th  Turkish  Army  Corps  was  holding  Sarikamish, 
the  10th  was  fighting  for  the  railway  beyond,  ap- 
parently; whether  it  managed  to  reach  it  or  not 
we  have  not  been  told.  It  seems  to  have  been  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  day  December  29th  that 
the  struggle  began  to  turn  in  favour  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  New  Year's  Day  and  the  day  following 
must  have  seen  the  pushing  back  of  the  10th  Army 
Corps — for  nothing  else  will  account  for  what  came 
immediately  after,  the  isolation  of  the  9th.  The 
position  January  2nd  would  seem  to  have  been 
much  as  on  the  following  sketch.  At  any  rate, 
on  Sunday,  January  Srd,  the  same  day  which  saw 
the  victorious  entry  of  the  Russians  into  Ardahan, 
and  the  decisive  check  administered  to  the  1st 
Turkish  Army  Corps  there,  the  9th  Corps  still 
folding  desperately  to  its  position  in  the  vallev  at 
Sarikamish  found  itself  isolated  by  the  defeat  of 
the  10th  Corps  upon  its  left  and  was  wiped  out. 
The  11th  Army  Corps  up  by  Khorosan  could  do 
nothing.  It  had  held  up  the  head  of  the  first  Rus- 
sian advance,  but  it  could  not  go.  further— it  had 
not  moved  since  two  days  after  Christmas.  The 
9th  Turkish  Army  Corps  was  therefore  left  en- 


tirely to  itself  as  the  10th  broke  aw^ay  northw-ard 
and  the  result  was  that  this  9th  Corps'  lost,  killed, 
Avounded,  or  captured,  the  whole  of  its  effectives ; 
all  its  staff  including  the  German  officers  present 
are  prisoners  on  their  way  to  the  interior.  All 
the  artillery  of  the  Corps  has  been  taken  and,  in  a 
word,  the  Turkish  centre  has  ceased  to  exist. 

But  the  action  has  continued  none  the  less 
during  the  week  that  has  passed  since  that  date, 
while  the  Russians  continued  their  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  10th  Corps,  using,  for  that  purpose  it 
may  be  presumed,  all  the  troops  they  originally 
had  against  the  10th  Corps,  and  reinforcements 
from  those  who  had  just  wiped  out  the  9th  Corps. 
The  11th  Turkish  Corps  began  taking  a  vigorous 
offensive  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the 
retreating  10th.  The  11th  Corps  pushed  up  be- 
yond Khorosan  in  what  must  have  been  a  very 
vigorous  offensive,  to  within  a  long  day's  march 
of  Sarikamish,  and  the  position  at  the  end  of  this 
effort  was  much  as  it  is  upon  the  next  sketch: 
With  Sarikamish  at  S,  the  Turkish  llth 
Corps  is  hitting  hard  at  A  (Karai  Urgan, 
eighteen  miles  from  Sarikamish)  and  trying 
by  ,  so  doing  to  bring  the  Russians  back 
from  their  pursuit  of  the  10th  Corps. 
Whether  that  10th  Corps  will  in  the  main  get 
away  or  not  only  the  future  will  show,  but  the  total 
result  of  the  operations  is  to  leave  the  Turks  upon 
this  front  in  a  position  of  marked  inferiority  as 
against  the  Russians  and  to  put  an  end  for  the 
moment  to  any  anxiety  the  Russians  might  have 
had  for  the  safety  of  their  Caucasian  provinces, 
of  their  oil  wells  at  Balcu,  of  their  frontier  strong- 
hold at  Kars,  of  the  integrity  of  their  main  force 
in  this  region,  and  of  their  railways  and  communi- 
cations. 

We  must  not  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  the 
event.  The  forces  engaged  were  but  a  fraction  of 
the  total  numbers  that  Turkey  can  put  into  the 
field,  and  the  defeat  though  complete  leaves  two- 
thirds  of  the  Turkish  forces  round  Erzerum  in 
being.  Whether  a  new  offensive  will  be  attempted 
upon  this  same  front  by  the  Turks  we  cannot  tell, 
but  we  can  be  certain  that  much  time  must  elapse 
before  it  could  develop  in  any  strength.  There 
are  considerable  forces  in  European  Turkey  from 
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which  to  draw,  but  the  railway  could  not  take 
them  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  towards 
this  front;  there  would  still  remain  nearly  two 
months  of  marching  by  mountain  tracks  before 
Erzerum  would  be  reached,  and  if,  in  the  interval, 
the  Russians  account  for  the  remaining  10th  and 
11th  Corps  it  is  fairly  certain  that  new  Turkish 
Armies  will  not  be  sent  north-eastward  at  all. 
Were  transport  by  sea  secure  such  reinforcements 
might  reach  the  port  of  Trebizond  and  the  region 
of  Erzerum  in  a  few  days,  but  transport  by  sea  is 
contested  and  though  it  has  been  effected  recently 
along  that  coast  quite  insecure,  as  we  know  by  the 
fate  of  the  two  transports  sunk  by  Russian  fire. 
Upon  the  whole  it  would  seem  as  though  the  effect 
of  Sarikamish  was  decisive,  so  far  as  this  theatre 
of  the  war  is  concerned. 

THE    POLISH    FIELD. 

In  the  Polish  field  there  is  an  absence  of  any- 
thing decisive  during  the  whole  of  the  week, 
and  even  of  any  minor  action  with  any  de- 
finable result.  In  Galicia  and  in  Bukovina 
the  Russians  are  in  the  mouths  of  the  passes 
and  have  not  yet  proceeded  to  control  the  summits, 
or  even  to  advance  towards  such  control.  The 
reason  probably  is  that  the  weather  has  made 
transport  for  an  advancing  force  impossible.  Clear 
weather,  however  cold,  would  see  the  beginning 
of  another  forward  movement.  And  here  it  may 
be  worth  while  commenting  upon  the  perfectly 
meaningless  phrase  which  has  twice  escaped  the 
German  General  Staff,  and  which  has  been  re- 
peated by  their  apologists  in  the  United  States :  I 
mean  the  phrase  that  "  the  Russian  offensive  is 
broken."  That  phrase  is  not  meaningless  in  itself, 
it  is  only  meaningless  in  the  circumstances  to  which 
it  is  applied.  There  is  a  perfectly  simple  meaning 
to  the  expression  "  the  breaking  of  an  offensive  " : 
it  means  that  your  enemy  having  attempted  an 
offensive  movement  has  failed  in  it,  not  only  for  the 
moment,  but  so  finally  and  thoroughly  that  he  will 
never  be  able  to  begin  again.  A  Russian  who  felt 
inclined  to  prophesy  might  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the  Austro-German  offensive  movement  against 
the  line  of  the  middle  Vistula  and  the  San  was  thus 


"  broken."  It  would  be  a  foolish  prophecy,  because 
so  long  as  there  is  a  great  army  capable  of 
threatening  your  own  in  front  of  you,  and  so  long 
as  it  has  ample  reserves  of  men,  it  may  always  re- 
turn to  the  attack.  But,  still,  the  Austro-German 
effort  has  been  a  very  clear  case  of  a  vigorous  offen- 
sive breaking  down  at  the  end  of  its  first  stage. 

On  the  Russian  side  there  has  been  nothing 
of  the  sort.  There  has  been  a  deliberate  retire- 
ment before  the  German  advance,  the  taking  up 
of  a  defensive  line,  and  the  maintenance  thereof. 
The  retirement  followed  no  surprise  or  lost  general 
action :  it  was  a  calculated  retirement  based  upon 
difficulty  of  supply  under  the  climatic  and  topo- 
graphical conditions  of  Russian  Poland.  So  far 
from  being  the  end  of  the  Russian  offensive,  it  is 
quite  manifestly  the  preparation  for  the  Russian 
offensive,  to  which  only  the  accumulation  of 
supply,  a  matter  of  the  weather,  and  the  time  is 
lacking.  Whether  such  a  new  offensive  will  suc- 
ceed or  not  is  quite  another  matter ;  but  that  it  is 
not  only  possible,  but  in  the  very  strategical  nature 
of  things  in  the  Eastern  field,  is  self-evident. 

Meanwhile  the  last  phase  of  the  German  at- 
tempt to  break  through  to  Warsaw  consists  in 
something  singularly  like  what  happened  in 
Northern  France  from  three  to  two  months  ago. 
Upon  a  comparatively  narrow,  selected  front  a 
very  violent  attack  is  delivered.  The  terminal 
points  of  this  front,  the  hamlet  of  Sukha  and  the 
farmsteads  called  Mogele  are  about  a  day's 
march  apart,  and  stand  upon  the  Bzura  much 
where  the  first  violent  attack  upon  Warsaw  was 
made  a  month  ago.  Upon  that  restricted  area  the 
enemy  massed  in  particularly  dense  formations, 
and  depending  exactly  as  he  did  in  the  West  upon 
a  lavish  and  concentrated  display  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, is  directing  all  the  weight  of  his  effort;  pre- 
cisely what  he  did  first  on  the  twelve-mile  front 
between  Dixmude  and  the  sea,  later  upon  succes- 
sive narrow  fronts  round  Ypres.  Hitherto  the  re- 
sult has  also  been  the  same. 

THE    WESTERN    FIELD. 
THE    ATTACK    ON    MULHOUSE. 

The  French  offensive  against  Mulhouse  was 
much  more  likely,  as  was  said  in  these  columns 
last  week,  to  bring  down  German  reinforcements 
into  Upper  Alsace  than  to  achieve  its  immediate 
object  of  reaching  the  Rhine,  although  that 
frontier  of  Germany  proper,  which  would  thus 
have  been  uncovered,  is  only  sixteen  miles  away 
from  the  advanced  French  positions. 

But,  as  was  also  said  in  the  same  place,  the 
bringing  of  German  reinforcements  down  from 
the  north  to  stand  against  this  pressure  on  Mul- 
house is  an  end  in  itself,  though  less  serious  than 
the  approach  to  the  Rhine. 

We  must  always  remember  that  the  great 
asset  the  French  have  is  their  superiority  in 
gunnery;  not  only  in  the  mechanical  superiority 
of  their  field  guns,  but  in  the  superiority  of  their 
training,  rapidity,  and  genius  for  gunnery.  Their 
great  weakness  on  this  side  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  was  an  insufiiciency  of  heavy  artillery,  and 
that  weakness  has  now  been  made  right. 

Consequently,  wherever  the  French  are  exer- 
cising pressure  upon  the  long  line  of  trenches,  their 
gunnery  must  be  met  as  best  can  be  by  German  ro" 
inforcements  in  the  same  arm.      The  heavy  re- 
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inforcements  in  infantry  alone  that  Germany  has 
required  to  meet  this  novel  pressure  upon  Upper 
Alsace  must  come  from  somewhere:  the  whole 
point  of  exercising  such  pressure  is  to  "  stretch  " 
and  thin  the  line  somewhere  else.  But  whereas 
infantry  of  sorts  can  be  improvised,  gunners  can- 
not. By  which  I  mean  that  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  advantage  acquired  by  the  French  in  thus  ex- 
ercising pressure  upon  the  extreme  of  their  line  is 
not  that  it  brings  great  masses  of  German  infantry 
there — though  that  is  not  to  be  despised:  it  is 
especially  that  it  compels  the  enemy  to  denude 
some  part  of  his  line  of  its  proper  complement  of 
guns.  And  you  will  find  that  the  moment  heavy 
German  reinforcements  are  needed  at  some  point 
where  pressure  of  this  kind  has  been  applied,  the 
second  step  immediately  taken  is  for  the  French,  to 
search  the  line  up  and  down  to  find  where  a  weak- 
ness in  guns  may  be  discovered.  It  takes  a  day  or 
two  to  move  such  guns :  they  may  often  come  from 
reserves  of  material.  But  it  only  takes  a  few  hours 
to  move  the  gunners,  and  the  gunners,  moved  from 
one  part  of  the  line,  at  once  weaken  that  part  of 
the  line.  How  the  novel  pressure  upon  Upper 
Alsaoe  has  worked  the  last  few  days  may  be 
gathered  from  the  accompanying  sketch. 
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There  has  been  a  double  effort  upon  Mulhouse 
since  the  village  of  Steinbach  was  captured,  now 
nearly  a  fortnight  ago.  There  has  been  an  effort 
from  the  north  by  a  French  offensive  in  front  of 
Steinbach  itself,  which  effort  has  been  met  by 
strong  German  reinforcements  there;  and  there 
has  been  an  effort  about  six  miles  away  to  the 
south,  near  the  two  Burnhaupts,  where  the  Ger- 
mans have  also  brought  up  considerable  reinforce- 
ments to  check  this  second  movement. 

The  first  is  about  ten  miles  from  Mulhouse  or 
counting  right  up  to   the   French    front,    about 
11- 11  J.     The  second  is  no  more  than  eight.     On 
the  northern  part  of  this  double  effort  the'^German 
defensive,  though  still  maintained,  is  maintained 
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under  most  expensive  conditions.  The  French 
hold  all  the  gun. positions  on  the  foothills,  and  they 
hold,  of  course^  the  dominating  heights  just  above. 
For  instance,  above  Wattwiller  they  hold  the 
height  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain 
upon  which  stands  the  ruined  castle  of  Herren- 
fluh;  while  above  the  famous  gun  position  upon 
"  Hill  432  "  (which  means  a  point  marked  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  as  being  432  metres  above  the 
sea,  or  about  1,400  feet  above  the  plain)  they  hold 
the  height  which  supports  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Steinbach,  also  somewhat  more  than  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  plain. 

Against  their  positions  reaching  down  from 
the  first  of  these  ruined  castles  the  enemy  have 
made  very  determined,  but  as  yet  unsuccessful,  at- 
tempts to  carry  the  slopes  from  the  plain  village 
of  Wattwiller.  They  have  maintained  themselves 
in  Uffoltz,  which  is  divided  between  the  hill  slope 
and  the  plain ;  they  have  not  succeeded  in  re-taking 
the  site  of  Steinbach  village ;  they  have  failed  to 
carry  and  re-capture  Hill  432,  and  in  general  they 
have  here  established  a  check  to  the  French  ad- 
vance, but  have  failed  to  throw  it  back. 

In  the  southern  sector  they  have  been  more 
successful.  The  French  for  a  moment  captured 
Upper  Burnhaupt,  they  were  driven  out  of  it  again 
by  heavy  German  reinforcements  five  days  ago, 
and  at,  present  their  line  is  roughly  that  of  the  dots 
across  the  above  sketch  map. 

Our  principal  interest  in  this  affair  so  far  has 
been  in  the  estimate  of  the  German  reinforcements 
required  to  stem  the  threat  of  the  French  offensive 
in  Upper  Alsace.  We  have  some  indication  of  this 
in  the  estimate  of  German  losses  during  the  re- 
capture of  Upper  Burnhaupt  alone.  These  losses 
amounted  to  about  4,000,  of  which  one-half  repre- 
sented unwounded  prisoners ;  and  that,  of  course, 
must  have  been  during  the  initial  stage  of  the 
fighting,  because,  as  it  was  the  French  who  retired, 
they  would  have  taken  no  prisoners,  either 
wounded  or  unwounded,  in  the  last  stages  of  this 
local  action.  We  may  therefore  estimate  at  a 
Division  the  reserve  called  down  from  the  north  to 
protectthe  advance  upon  Mulhouse  from  the  south 
alone;  and  one  is  perhaps  safe  in  estimating  at 
nearly  the  same  strength  the  forces  protecting 
Mulhouse  from  the  northern  advance.  What  the 
French  forces  opposed  are  w^e  do  not  know,  but  pre- 
sumably superior  in  number  of  guns  at  least,  and 
probably  in  men  as  well,  for  it  is  they  who  have 
been  able  to  take  the  offensive. 

But  the  pressure  all  along  this  front  is  not 
confined  to  the  direct  threat  upon  Mulhouse.  There 
are  forces  operating  in  front  of  Colmar  to  the 
north  and  against  Alstricht  to  the  south;  and  it 
is  the  most  probable  development  of  the  situation 
that  the  pressure,  and  the  bringing  up  of  men  to 
withstand  that  pressure,  will  increase  continually 
all  down  the  line  of  the  Vosges  as  spring  ap- 
proaches. It  is  much  the  best  game  for  the  French 
to  play,  and  the  Germans  know  it.  It  thins  the 
rest  of  the  line  somewhere  to  within  danger  of 
breaking  point.  It  has  some  political  value,  and 
its  high  political-military  value  lies  in  the  fact  that 
here  only  is  the  frontier  of  Germany  proper  imme- 
diately exposed  to  the  French  offensive.  It  is 
within  sight  from  the  hills.  Everywhere  else  the 
limits  of  the  German  Empire,  as  distinguished  from 
annexed  and  disaffected  territory  like  Alsace- 
Lon-aine,  or  territory  merely  occupied  like  Bel- 
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gium  and  Luxemburg,  are  far  from  the  French 
line.  This  attack  upon  Alsace  has  got  the  further 
purely  strategical  value  that  if  it  grows  heavy,  if 
the  Germans  have  to  shorten  their  line,  they  will 
be  compelled  to  do  so  by  an  abandonment  of  the 
Upper  Alsatian  plain.  It  will  be  their  shortest 
and  almost  their  only  alternative.  On  each  of  these 
considerations,  and  on  all  of  them  together,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  offensive  in  this  quarter  is 
serious  and  is  likely  to  grow  more  serious. 

THE    SUCCESS    NEAR    PERTHES. 

The  only  other  event  of  the  week  in  the  West, 
besides  the  German  recapture  of  Burnliaupt,  is  the 
local  French  success  near  Perthes,  in  which  they 
took  the  height  "  Hill  No.  200." 

And  here,  again,  we  can  use  the  highly  de- 
tailed local  fighting  as  an  illustration  of  what  the 
present  trench  work  means.  Immediately  in  front 
of  Perthes,  itself  162  metres  above  the  sea,  the 
ground  swells  in  a  sort  of  gradual  lump  to  a 
rounded  summit,  200  metres  above  the  sea,  or 
thereabouts — that  is,  about  120  feet  higher  than 
Perthes  village.  All  this  country  is  a  confused, 
bare,  rolling  land  of  damp  chalk  and  clay,  and 
Perthes  is  almost  at  the  highest  of  its  monotonous 
lift.  It  is  from  this  region  that  the  little  muddy 
streams,  thick,  white  like  milk  in  rainy  weather, 
ooze  from  the  imgrateful  soil  of  the  Champagne 
Pomlleuse.  The  Suippe  rises  not  far  off,  and  the 
Tourbe,  near  the  farm  of  Beausejour,  about  three 
miles  only  from  Perthes.  What  the  French  have 
done  is  to  seize  the  fortified  height  above  Perthes 
village,  which  is  marked  B  upon  the  accompany- 
ing sketch ;  and  the  importance  of  their  action  lies 
in  its  representing  a  further  advance  towards  the 
railway  lying  behind  the  German  trenches  and 
supplying  the  forces  that  line  them  with  munitions 
and  food. 

K  you  had  made  a  sketch  of  the  French  and 
German  opposed  trenches  about  a  month  ago  in 
this  region,  you  would  probably  have  had  something 
like  the  lines  M  M  for  the  Germans,  N  N  for  the 
French.  If  you  were  to  make  a  similar  sketch 
to-day,  you  would  have  something  like  the  line  II R 
for  the  Germans  and  S  S  for  the  French.  And 
though  the  advance  does  not  represent  more  than 
3,000   yards   at   the   very   best   from  the  extreme 
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positions  held,  and  on  an  average  more  like  1,500, 
its  whole  interest  lies  in  its  approach  to  the  railway* 

I  have  seen  somewhere  the  remark  that  the 
capture  of  the  point  B  or  the  HiU  200,  in  front  of 
Perthes,  gave  the  French  gunners  a  dominating 
position  commanding  this  railway. 

This  is  an  error.  The  whole  of  that  ugly  naked 
landscape  is  far  too  confused  to  obtain  a  good  gun 
position,  and  there  are  four  lumps  of  much  the  same 
height  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  which  I  have 
marked  A,  B,  C  and  D  on  the  sketch,  while  the 
shallow  valleys  between  the  swells  of  ground  are 
not  much  over  100-150  feet  deep.  Moreover, 
artillery  by  indirect  fire  can,  when  it  is  in  range, 
destroy  such  a  work  as  a  railway  with  precision 
by  mere  measurement  upon  a  map.  It  does  not 
need  to  dominate  from  a  height.  What  an  advance 
like  this  does  is  to  give  the  guns  operating  against 
such  an  objective  a  shorter  range  over  which  to 
work.  If,  for  instance,  the  French  should  reach  the 
village  of  Tahure,  more  than  half-way  between 
Perthes  and  the  railway,  then  the  French, 
advancing  their  heavy  guns  behind  their  hne,  could 
make  the  railway  perfectly  unusable.  As  the 
trenches  now  lie  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
have  yet  quite  achieved  this  object.  The  whole 
meaning  of  their  push  forward  here  in  the  middle 
of  Champagne  is  the  approach  towards  the  railway, 
and  their  foremost  troops  are  now  just  under  four 
miles  from  that  line  of  communication  and  supply. 


THE  POLITICAL  EMBARRASSMENT  OF 
THE   ENEMY'S    STRATEGY. 


WITH  the  apparent  breakdown  of  the 
Austro-German  offensive  in  the 
East,  with  the  containment  of  the 
Austro-German  offensive  in  the 
West,  and  the  increasing  pressure 
upon  the  Belgian  and  Alsatian  extremes  of  the 
German  lines  there,  we  have  a  strategical  factor 
apparent  in  the  next  phases  of  the  war  which  may 
best  be  called  "The  Political  Embarrassment  of  the 
Enemy's  Strategy." 

That  is,  we  may  expect,  if  things  continue 
upon  the  same  lines,  that  the  enemy  will  suffer 
during  the  next  few  months  in  the  following 
fashion : — 


He  will  not  be  able  to  pursue  purely  strategi- 
cal aims.  He  will  be  embarrassed  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding by  certain  political  considerations  which 
may  confuse  and  which  will  certainly  hamper  what 
ought  to  be  his  purely  strategical  objects. 

This  point  is  so  important  that  it  is  essential 
we  should  make  it,  even  though  it  seem  a  little  pre- 
mature; we  shall  almost  certainly  find  it  domi- 
nating the  future  of  the  war ;  and  at  the  outset  of 
such  an  inquiry  the  reader  may  well  be  perplexed 
by  the  use  of  that  word  "  political." 

Wc  perpetually  read  in  military  history  that 
such  and  such  a  general "  had  designed  an  excellent 
plan  of  campaign,  but  it  was  marred  by  political 
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considerations."  Now  this  phrase  seems  ambigu- 
ous. For  it  is  evident  that  every  campaign  must, 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term  political,  be  domi- 
nated by  political  considerations.  A  nation  does 
not  go  to  war  save  for  certain  political  ends.  Its 
warfare  is  dictated  by  its  foreign  policy.  It  desires 
to  achieve  certain  political  gains,  or  to  prevent  cer- 
tain political  losses.  Save  for  such  a  desire  war- 
fare would  have  no  object  and  no  meaning.  Thus, 
Austria  threatened  Servia  with  the  political  object 
of  extending  her  influence— and  particularly  the 
influence  of  Hungary— in  the  Balkans.  Germany 
took  advantage  of  that  situation  to  force  war  upon 
Eussia  and  France  with  the  political  objects  of 
ridding  herself  of  Slav  pressure  from  the  East,  of 
making  herself  secure  over  her  Polish  subjects,  of 
putting  an  end  for  ever  to  the  French  menace  from 
the  West,  and  probably  of  acquiring  a  seaboard  in 
the  Low  Countries  whence  she  could  challenge  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  All  wars 
are  political  in  their  inception ;  all  have  a  political 
motive  behind  them,  and  the  strategy  of  all  is 
destined  to  achieve  some  political  end. 

How,  then,  can  we  talk  of  political  considera- 
tions as  "  embarrassing  "  or  "  confusing  "  strategi- 
cal plans  ?  When  military  history  speaks  in  those 
terms  it  is  using  the  word  "  political "  in  a  special 
sense,  and  what  is  meant  is  that,  during  the  course 
of  a  campaign,  certain  subsidiary  political  ends, 
far  less  in  importance  than  the  total  defeat  of  the 
enemy,  come  in  to  hamper  a  general  and  prevent 
his  pursuing  the  immediate  military  object  which 
he  should  alone  pursue,  the  weakening  and  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  his  opponent's  armed  forces. 

For  instance,  when  the  Germans  invaded 
France  in  the  overwhelming  force  of,  say,  16  to 
10  last  August,  they  calculated  on  the  "  political 
lure  "  of  Paris  as  something  certain  to  divert  the 
French  generals  from  their  plain  military  task  of 
maintaining  their  armies  intact  until,  if  it  were 
possible,  they  could  hold  and  check  the  enemy.  It 
was  obviously  the  business  of  the  French  generals 
to  prevent  by  any  means  in  their  power  the  anni- 
hilation as  an  offensive  weapon  of  the  numerically 
inferior  forces  they  commanded,  and  in  pursuit  of 
that  plain  object  it  was  the  duty  of  the  French 
generals  to  neglect  all  secondary  considerations, 
such  as  the  safety  of  a  particular  town  or  district. 
T4ie  one  thing  they  had  to  remember  was  that  the 
armies  must  be  kept  in  being,  and  that  the  invader 
must  be  held,  and  later  defeated,  in  spite  of  his 
overwhelming  numerical  superiority. 

But  the  German  General  Staff  calculated  that 
the  threat  of  material  destruction  in  Paris,  and 
even  of  an  occupation  of  the  French  capital,  would 
be  of  such  effect  that  the  French  generals,  rather 
than  risk  this  destruction  or  occupation,  would 
compromise  the  whole  campaign.  They  calculated 
that  the  advance  on  Paris,  and  especially  the  im- 
mediate approach  to  the  capital,  would  either  con- 
fuse the  French  general  strategical  plan  or  would 
so  change  that  plan  as  to  make  its  new  object  not 
the  holdmg  of  the  enemy  and  his  ultimate  defeat, 
but  merely  the  immediate  salvation  of  the  area  of 
Pans. 

By  a  curious  irony  the  war  has  so  developed 
that  no  one  of  the  Allies,  but  rather  the  Austrians 
and  the  Germans,  now  suffer  from  this  embarrass- 
ment, and  that  the  strategy  of  the  Austro-German 
forces,  which  should  be  directed  to  the  sin-^le  end 


of  defeating  the  Allies  in  the  field,  is  already 
hampered,  and  will,  presumably  in  the  near 
future,  be  much  more  gravely  hampered  by  con- 
siderations not  purely  military,  but,  in  the 
secondary  sense  of  that  word,  political;  and  it  is 
this  political  embarrassment  which  I  propose  to 
analyse  in  what  follows.  It  will  prove  essential  to 
our  comprehension  of  the  further  phases  of  this 
war. 

The  political  embarrassment  of  which  I  speak, 
and  which  is  already  entering  into  and  disturbing 
the  plans  of  the  enemy,  is  two-fold. 

First :  There  are  the  political  considerations 
which  tend  to  disruption  within  the  Germanic  body 
by  the  threat  of  Hungarian  disaffection  and  of 
Austrian  defection. 

Secondly:  There  are  the  political  considera- 
tions affecting  Germany  alone,  her  desire  to  hold 
on  to  Belgium,  not  for  a  military  but  for  a 
political  reason;  her  desire  to  hold  on  to 
Alsace-Lorraine,  not  for  a  military,  but  for  a. 
political  reason;  her  desire  to  hold  on  to  East 
Prussia,  not  for  a  military,  but  for  a  political 
reason ;  her  desire  to  hold  on  to  Silesia,  not  for  a 
military,  but  for  a  political  reason. 

It  will  be  noted  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
matter  in  the  form  of  a  diagram,  first,  that  the 
danger,  certainly  of  Hungarian,  possibly  of  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  secession  from  Germany,  is,  from 
considerations  of  geographical  position  alone,  in- 
creasingly strong.  Secondly,  that  the  German 
Empire  cannot  equally  defend  the  four  extreme 
and  separate  areas — Belgium,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
East  Prussia,  and  Silesia — to  which  its  political  at- 
tachment is  now  fixed,  but  will  have  to  choose 
between  them,  since  these  areas  are  four  widely 
separated  outliers  of  the  whole  territory  wherein 
the  German  effort  at  defence  is  now  being  played. 

IN    WHAT    THE    POLITICAL    EMBAR- 
RASSMENT   TO    THE    ENEMY'S 
STRATEGY    CONSISTS. 

L- GENERAL. 

I  would  first  ask  the  reader  to  grasp  the  fol- 
lowing four  simple  diagrams. 

I  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  elucidating  this 
argument,  which  is  at  once  of  a  novel  and,  I  think, 
important  character  in  understanding  the  future 
of  the  campaign,  repeat  the  two  principal  of 
these  diagrams  later  in  the  article.  But  I  put 
them  at  the  head  of  my  argument  in  order  to  make 
my  principal  point  clear  before  I  elaborate  it. 

Here  are  two  oblongs,  A  (left  blank)  and  B 


(lightly  shaded).  Supposing  these  two  oblongs  com- 
bined to  represent  the  area  of  two  countries  which 
are  in  alliance,  and  which  are  further  so  situated 
that  B  is  the  weaker  power  to  the  Alliance  both  (1) 
in  his  military  strength  and  (2)  in  his  tenacity  of 
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purpose.  Next  grant  that  B  is  divided  by  the 
dotted  line  C-D  into  two  halves.  B  not  being  one 
homogeneous  State,  but  two  States,  B-1  and  B-2. 

Next  let  it  be  granted  that  while  B-1  is  more 
likely  to  remain  attached  in  its  alliance  to  A,  B-2 
is  more  separate  from  the  Alliance  in  moral  ten- 
dency, and  is  also  materially  the  weaker  half  of 
B.  Finally,  let  the  whole  group  A-B  be  subject  to 
the  attack  of  enemies  from  the  right  and  from  the 
left,  from  the  right  along  the  arrows  X-X-X,  and 
from  the  left  along  the  arrows  Y-Y  by  two  groups 
of  enemies  represented  by  the  areas  M  and  N 
respectively. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  such  a  situation,  if  A  is 
the  chief  object  of  attack,  and  is  the  power  which 
has  both  provoked  the  conflict  and  made  itself  the 
chief  object  of  assault  by  M  and  N,  A  is  by  this 
arrangement  in  a  position  politically  weak. 

That  is,  the  strategical  position  of  A  is  gravely 
embarrassed  by  the  way  in  which  his  Ally  B  sepa- 
rated into  the  two  halves  B-1  and  B-2  stands  with 
regard  to  himself.  B-2  is  isolated  and  thrust  out- 
ward. The  enemy  M  upon  the  right,  attacking 
along  the  lines  X-X-X,  may  be  able  to  give  B-2  a 
very  bad  time  before  he  gets  into  the  area  of 
B-1  and  long  before  he  gets  into  the  area  of  the 
stronger  power  A.  It  is  ojDen  to  M  so  to  harass 
B-2  that  B-2  is  prepared  to  break  with  B-1  and 
give  up  the  war ;  or,  if  the  bond  between  B-2  and 
B-1  is  strong  enough,  to  persuade  B-1  to  give  up 
the  struggle  at  the  same  time  that  he  does.  And 
if  B-2  is  thus  harassed  to  the  breaking  point,  the 
•whole  Alliance  A  plus  B  will  lose  the  men  and 
materials  and  wealth  represented  by  B-2,  and  may 
lose  the  whole  shaded  area  B,  leaving  A  to  support 
singly  for  the  future  the  combined  attacks  of  M 
and  N  along  the  lines  of  attack  X-X-X  and  Y-Y. 

Now,  that  diagram  accurately  represents  the 
political  embarrassment  in  strategy  of  the  Ger- 
man-AustroiHungarian  Alliance.  B-1  is  Austria 
and  Bohemia ;  B-2  is  Hungary ;  A  is  the  German 
Empire ;  M  is  the  Russians ;  N  is  the  Allies  in  the 
West.  With  a  geographical  arrangement  such  as 
that  of  the  Germanic  Alliance,  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  Russian  forces  detached  to 
harry  the  Hungarian  Plain  can  make  the  Hun- 
garians, who  have  little  moral  attachment  to  the 
Austrians,  and  none  whatever  to  the  Germans, 
abandon  the  struggle  to  save  themselves ;  while  it 
is  possible  that  this  outlier  being  thus  detached 
wifl  drag  with  it  its  fellow  half,  the  Austrian  half 
of  the  dual  monarchy,  cause  the  Government  of 
the  dual  monarchy  to  sue  for  peace,  and  leave  the 
German  Empire  isolated  to  support  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  Russians  from  the  East  and  of  the 
French  from  the  West. 

It  is  clear  that  if  a  strong  Power,  A,  allied 
with  and  dependent  for  large  resources  in  men 
upon  a  weaker  Power,  B,  is  attacked  from  the  left 
and  from  the  right,  the  ideal  arrangement  for  the 
strong  Power,  A,  would  be  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  following  diagram,  where  the  weaker 
Power  stands  protected  in  the  territory  of  the 
stronger  Power,  and  where  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  weaker  Power,  B-2,  the  less  certain  half,  is 
especially  protected  from  attack. 

Were  Switzerland,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the 
Rhine  land  upon  the  one  hand,  the  Hungarian 
Plain,  Russian  Poland,  and  East  Prussia  upon  fhe 
other  hand,  united  in  one  strong,  patriotic,  homo- 


geneous German-speaking  group  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Berlin  and  the  Baltic  Plain,  and  were 
Bavaria,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  Bohemia  to  con- 
stitute the  weaker  and  less  certain  ally,  while  the 
least  certain  half  of  that  uncertain  ally  lay  ia 
Eastern  Bohemia  and  in  what  is  now  Lower  Aus- 
tria, well  defended  from  attack  upon  the  East,  the 
conditions  would  be  exactly  reversed,  and  the 
Austro-German  Alliance  would  be  geographically 
and  politically  of  the  stronger  sort.  As  it  is,  the 
combined  accidents  of  geography  and  political  cir- 
cumstance make  it  peculiarly  vulnerable. 

And  that  is  my  first  point. 

My  second  point  concerns  the  German  Empire 
alone. 


A 


Let  us  suppose  a  Power  concerned  to  defend 
itself  against  invasion  and  situated  between  two 
groups  of  enemies,  from  the  left  and  from  the 
right.  We  will  again  call  that  Power  A,  the  enemy 
upon  the  right  M,  and  the  enemy  upon  the  left  N , 
the  first  attacking  along  the  lines  X-X,  and  the 
second  along  the  lines  Y-Y. 

Let  us  suppose  that  A  has  political  reasons  for 
particularly  desiring  to  save  from  invasion  four 
districts,  the  importance  of  which  I  have  indicated 
on  the  above  diagram  by  shading,  and  which  I 
have  numbered  1,2,  3,  and  4. 

Let  us  suppose  that  those  four  districts  happen 
to  lie  at  the  four  exposed  corners  of  the  area  which 
A  has  to  defend.  The  Government  of  A  knows  it 
to  be  essential  to  success  in  the  war  that  his  terri- 
tory should  not  be  invaded.  Or,  at  least,  if  it  is 
invaded  it  must  not,  under  peril  of  collapse,  be 
invaded  in  the  shaded  areas. 

It  is  apparent,  upon  the  very  face  of  such  a 
diagram,  that  with  the  all-important  shaded  areas 
situated  in  the  corners  of  his  quadrilateral,  A  is 
heavily  embarrassed.  He  must  disperse  his  forces 
in  order  to  protect  all  four.  If  wastage  of  men 
compels  him  to  shorten  his  line  on  the  right  against 
M,  he  will  be  immediately  anxious  as  to  whether 
he  can  dare  sacrifice  4  to  save  2,  or  whether  he 
should  run  the  dreadful  risk  of  sacrificing  2 
to  save  4. 

If  wastage  compels  him  to  shorten  his  defen- 
sive line  upon  the  left,  he  is  in  a  similar  quandary 
between  1  and  3. 

The  whole  situation  is  one  in  which  he  is  quite 
certain  that  a  defensive  war,  long  before  he    is 
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pushed  to  extremities,  will  compel  him  to  "  scrap  " 
one  of  the  four  corners,  yet  each  one  is  for  some 
folitical  reason  especially  dear  to  him,  and  even 
perhaps  necessary  to  him.  Each  he  desires  with 
alternating  anxieties  and  indecisions  to  preserve 
atall  costs  from  invasion,  yet  he  cannot,  as  he  is 
forced  upon  the  defensive,  preserve  all  four. 

Here,  again,  the  ideal  situation  for  him  would 
be  to  possess  against  the  invader  an  arrangement 
in  which,  if  he  is  compelled  to  consider  four  special 
zones  of  territory  more  important  than  the  mass  of 
his  territory,  he  would  have  the  advantage  of 
knowing  that  they  were  clearly  distinguishable  into 
less  and  more  important,  and  the  further  advan- 
tage of  knowing  that  the  more  important  the  terri- 
tory was  the  more  central  it  was,  and  the  better 
protected  against  invasion. 

Thus,  in  this  last  and  fourth    diagram    the 


government  of  the  general  oblong,  A- A- A- A,  dis- 
tinguished four  special  zones,  the  protection  of 
which  from  invasion  is  important,  but  which  vary 
in  the  degree  of  their  importance;  the  least  im- 
portant is  the  outermost,  lightly  shaded  (1) ;  more 
important  is  an  inner  one  (2) ;  still  more  important 
is  (3),  and  most  important  of  all  is  the  black  core 
of  the  whole. 

Some  such  arrangement  has  been  the  salvation 
of  France  time  and  time  again,  notably  in  the 
Spanish  wars,  and  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution.  To  some  extent  you 
have  seen  the  same  thing  in  the  present  war. 

To  save  Paris  was  exceedingly  important, 
next  came  the  zone  outside  Paris,  and  so  on  up  to 
the  frontier.  But  with  the  modern  German  Em- 
pire it  is  exactly  the  other  way,  and  the  situation 
is  that  which  we  find  in  Diagram  3,  which  I  here 
repeat 


Diagram  Iff. 


C 


(M 


The  four  external  corners  are  the  essentials  which 
must  be  preserved  from  invasion,  and  if  any  one  of 
them  goes,  the  whole  political  situation  is  at  once 
in  grave  peril. 

The  strategical  position  of  modern  Germany 
Is  embarrassed,  because  each  of  these  four  corners 
must  be  saved  by  the  armies.  1  is  Belgium ;  2  is 
East  Prussia;  3  is  Alsace-Lorraine;  4  is  Silesia; 
and  the  German  commanders,  as  well  as  the 
German  Government,  must  remain   to  the    last 


moment  in  grave  indecision  as  to  which  of  the  foiTF 
can  best  be  spared  when  invasion  threatens,  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  must  disperse  their  forces  in  the 
attempt  to  hold  all  four  at  once.  It  is  a  situation 
which  has  but  rarely  occurred  before  in  the  history 
of  war,  and  which  has  always  proved  disastrous. 

I  sum  up,  then,  and  I  say  that  geographical 
considerations  must,  if  the  campaign  proceeds 
upon  the  same  lines  as  it  has  hitherto  followed— 
the  Germans  defending  themselves  in  company 
with  a  not  too  confident  pair  of  Allies  against  their 
enemies  to  the  East  and  the  West — heavily  em- 
barrass the  strategy  of  the  enemy  because  they 
first  tend  to  detach  those  uncertain  Allies; 
secondly,  leave  the  German  Empire  itself  in  con- 
fusion between  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  sooner 
or  later  one  of  four  quite  separate,  apparently 
equally  important,  and  all  of  them  outlying  corners 
of  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  German  armies. 

Such  is  the  general  proposition,  the  details  of 
which  I  will  examine  and,  I  hope,  prove. 

II.-PARTICULAR. 

1.  The  j^olitical  embarrassment  due  to  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Austria-Hungary. 

We  have  already  considered  in  a  diagram  the 
way  in  which  the  geographical  disposition  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary weakens  Germany  in  the  face  of  the 
Allies.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  let  us  repeat 
that  diagram  here. 


Translated  into  terms  of  actual  political 
geography,  these  two  oblongs,  with  their  separate 
parts,  are,  as  a  fact,  as  follows;  where  A  is  the 
German  Empire ;  the  shaded  portion  B  is  the  un- 


certain ally,  Austria-Hungary,  so  far  as  that 
portion  is  now  free  from  Russian  armies,  and  this 
last  divided  by  the  frontier,  R-S  into  B-1,  the  more 
certain  Austrian  part,  and  B-2,  the  less  certain 
Hungarian  part,  the  latter  of  which  is  only  pro- 
tected from  assault  by  the  Carpathian  range  of 
mountains  C-C-C-C,  with  its  passes  at  D-D-D. 
M,  the  enemy  on  the  right,  Russia,  is  attacking  the 
Alliance  A-B  along  X-X-X,  while  the  enemy  oft' 
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the  left,  N,  France  and  her   allies,  is  .attacking 
adong  the  lines  Y-Y-Y. 

Hungary,  B-2,  is  not  only  geographically  an 
outlier,  but  politically  is  the  "weakest  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  Austro-Germanic  Alliance.  The 
area  of  Hungary  is  almost  denuded  of  men,  for 
most  of  these  have  been  called  up  to  defend  Ger- 
many, A,  and  in  particular  to  prevent  the  invasion 
of  Germany's  territory  in  Silesia  at  S.  The  one 
defence  Hiuigary  has  against  being  raided  and 
persuaded  to  an  already  tempting  peace  is  the 
barrier  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  C-C-C.  The 
mouth  of  every  pass  across  these  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians,  and  when,  or  if  the  summits 
shall  be  again  in  their  possession,  and  the  Russian 
cavalry  reappear  upon  the  Hungarian  side  of  the 
hills,  the  first  great  political  embarrassment  of  the 
enemy  will  have  begun — I  mean  the  first  great 
political  embarrassment  to  his  strategy. 

1.  Shall  he  try  to  defend  those  passes  (which, 
are  already  nearly  forced)  in  permanent  fashion? 
Then  he  must  detach  men  and  detach  them  very  far 
from  the  areas  which  are  vital  to  the  core  of  the 
alliance,   that   is,    to    the    German    Empire,  A. 

2.  Shall  he  send  back  Hungarian  troops  to 
defend  Hungary  ?  Then  he  weakens  what  is  vital 
to  him,  the  strength  of  the  effectives  which  still 
keep  the  Russians  out  of  Silesia  at  S. 

3.  Shall  he  abandon  Hungary?  And  let  the 
Russians  do  what  they  will  with  the  passes  over 
the  Carpathians  and  raid  the  Hungarian  Plain  at 
large?  Then  he  loses  a  grave  proportion  of  his 
next  year's  wheat,  much  of  his  dwindling  horse 
supply;  his  almost  strangled  sources  of  petrol; 
he  tempts  Roumania  to  come  in  (for  a  great  sweep 
of  Eastern  Hungary  is  nationally  Roumanian), 
and  he  loses  the  control  in  men  and  financial  re- 
sources of  one  half  of  his  Allies  if  the  danger  and 
the  distress  persuade  Hungary  to  stand  out.  For 
the  Hungarians  have  no  quarrel  except  from  their 
desire  to  dominate  the  Southern  Slavs;  to  fight 
Austria's  battles  means  very  little  to  them,  and  to 
fight  Germany's  battles  means  nothing  at  all. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  more  than  this.  If 
Hungary  dropped  out  could  Austria  remain? 
Would  not  the  Government  at  Vienna  rather  than 
lose  the  Dual  Monarchy  follow  Hungary's  lead? 
In  that  case  the  Germanic  Alliance  would  lose  at 
one  stroke  ll-25th3  of  its  men.  It  would  lose 
more  than  half  of  its  reserves  of  men,  for  the  Aus- 
trian reserve  is,  paradoxically  enough,  larger 
than  the  German  reserve,  though  not  sucli  good 
material. 

Admire  how,  in  every  way,  this  geographical 
and  political  problem  of  Hungary  confuses  the 
strategical  plan  of  the  German  General  Staff.  They 
cannot  here  act  upon  pure  strategics.  They  can- 
not treat  the  area  of  operations  like  a  chessboard 
and  consider  the  unique  object  of  inflicting  a  mili- 
tary defeat  upon  the  Russians.  Their  inability 
to  do  so  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  this  great, 
awkward  salient,  Hungarian  territory,  is  not  poli- 
tically subject  to  Berlin,  is  not  in  spiritual  union 
with  Berlin ;  has  been  denuded  of ,  men  to  save 
Berlin,  and  is  the  most  exposed  of  all  the  enemy's 
territory  to  attack.  And  every  day  the  problem 
re-presents  itself  to  the  great  General  Staff  of  the 
Prussians:  "  How  can  we  save  Hungary  without 
hopelessly  weakening  our  eastern  line  ?  If  we  aban- 
don Hungary,  how  are  we  to  maintain  our  effec- 
tives?: 


Such,  in  detail,  is  the  political  enibartass- 
ment  to  German  strategy  produced  by  the  geogra- 
phical situation,  and  the  political  traditions  of 
Hungary  itself,  and  of  Hungary's  connection  with 
the  Hapsburgs  at  Vienna.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
even  more  important  embarrassment  caused  to 
German  strategy  by  the  corner  positions  of  the 
four  essential  areas  of  territory  occupied  by  Ger- 
many at  this  moment. 

3.  I7ie  political  embarrassment  due  to  tlie 
geographical  position  of  the  four  essential  areas 
occupied  by  the  German  armies. 

We  saw  in  the  first  part  of  this  analysis  and 
followed  upon  a  diagram,  which  I  here  reproduce, 


a  peculiar  political  weakness  in  the  Gerni-ui 
strategical  position  to-day,  which  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  four  areas  which  the  German  Gov- 
ernment must  for  diverse  reasons  particularly  pre- 
serve from  invasion  are  (1)  widely  separated  each 
from  its  neighbour;  (2)  standing  at  the  outlying 
corners  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  German 
Armies.  This  point  is  of  the  gravest  possible 
moment,  and  has  perhaps  not  received  all  the  at- 
tention it  deserves.  Of  the  four  outlying  points  in 
such  a  diagram,  No.  1  stands  for  Belgium,  as  we 
have  seen  above.  No.  2  for  East  Prussia,  No.  3  for 
Alsace-Lorraine,  No.  4  for  Silesia.  And  it  is  tJia 
distinctive  m^ark  of  this  most  strange  sitiiation  and 
the  most  embarrassing  of  all,  that  each  area  must 
be  preserved  from  invasion  for  a  different  and  yet 
equally  important  reason. 

Germany  must  hold  on  to  Belgium,  or  it  is  all 
up  with  her;  she  must  hold  on  to  East  Prussia,  or 
it  is  all  up  with  her ;  she  must  hold  on  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  or  it  is  all  up  with  her;  and  she  must 
hold  on  to  Silesia,  or  it  is  all  up  with  her.  If  there 
were  some  common  strategical  factor  binding 
these  four  areas  together  so  that  the  defence  of 
one  should  be  connected  with  the  defence  of  all,  the 
difficulties  thus  imposed  upon  German  strategy 
would  be  greatly  lessened.  Though  even  then  the 
mere  having  to  defend  four  outlying  corners  in- 
stead of  a  centre  would  involve  confusion  and  em- 
barrassment the  moment  numerical  inferiority 
had  appeared  upon  the  side  of  the  defence.  But, 
as  a  fact,  there  is  no  such  common  factor.  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  Belgium,  East  Prussia  and  Silesia, 
stand  separate  one  from  the  other.  Even  the  two 
on  the  East  and  the  two  on  the  West,  though  ap- 
parently forming  pairs  upon  the  map,  are  very 
distinct  and  distant  one  from  the  other,  while  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  the  western  group  there  is 
a  space  of  500  miles. 

Let  us,  before  discussing  the  political  em- 
barrassment to  strategy  produced  by  these  four 
widely  distant  and  quite  .separate  areas,  translate 
the  diagram  in  the  terms  of  a  sketch-map 
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On  the  accompanying  sketch-map,  Belgium, 


in  the  German  mind,  (g)  Antwerp  is  the  natural 
port  for  all  the  centre  of  Europe  in  commerce 
westward  over  the  ocean.  (A)  With  Belgium  may 
go  the  Belgian  Colonies,  that  is,  the  Congo,  foi 
the  possession  of  which  Germany  has  worked 
ceaselessly  year  in  and  year  out  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  by  a  steady  and  probably  subsidised 
propaganda  against  the  Belgian  administration. 
She  has  done  it  through  conscious  and  unconscious 
agents ;  by  playing  upon  the  cupidity  of  Parlia- 
mentarians, of  rum  shippers,  and  upon  religious 
differences,  and  upon  every  agency  to  her  hand. 

We  may  take  it,  then,  that  the  retention  of 
Belgium  is  in  German  eyes  now  quite  indispen- 
sable. "  If  I  abandon  Belgium,"  she  says,  "  it  is 
much  more  than  a  strategic  retreat ;  it  is  a  political 
confession  of  failure,  and  the  moral  support  behind 
me  at  home  will  break  down." 
Alsace-Lorraine,  East  Prussia  and  Silesia    are  If  I  were  writing  not  of  calculable  considera- 

shaded  as  were  the  four  corners  of  the  diagram,  tions,  but  of  other  and  stronger  forces,  I  should 
No  1  is  Belgium,  No.  2  is  East  Prussia,  No.  3  is  add  that  to  withdraw  from  Belgium  where  so 
Alsace-Lorraine,  No.  4  is  Silesia.  The  area  occu-  many  women  and  children  have  been  massacred, 
pied  by  the  German  Empire,  including  its  present  so  many  jewels  of  the  past  befouled  or  destroyed, 
occupation  of  Belgium,  is  marked  by  the  broad  so  wanton  an  attack  upon  Christ  and  His  Church 
outline,  and  the  areas  shaded  represent,  not  the  delivered,  would  be  a  loss  of  Pagan  prestige  in- 
exact limits  of  the  four  territories  that  are  so  im-    tolerably  strong,  and  a  triumph  of  all  that  against 


portant,  but  those  portions  of  them  which  are 
essential:  the  non-Polish  portion  of  Silesia,  the 
non-Polish  portion  of  East  Prussia,  the  Plain  of 
Belgium,  and  all  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Now,  the  reason  that  each  of  these  must  at 


which  Prussia  set  out  to  war. 

(2)  Alsace-Lorraine. — But  Alsace-Lorraine  is 
also  "  indispensable."  We  have  seen  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  article  what  the  retention  of  that  terri- 
tory means ;  bewildered  by  the  difficulty  of  main- 


all  costs  be  preserved  from  invasion  is,  as  I  have  taining  so  enormous  a  line  in  the  West,  the  Ger- 
said,  different  in  each  case,  and  we  shall  do  well  mans  left  the  unfortified  upper  corner  of  Alsace 
to  examine  what  those  reasons  are ;  for  upon  them  in  weak  hands  (reserves),  and  not  too  many  of 
depends  the  political  confusion  they  inevitably  them.  The  French  pressure  here  has  at  once  called 
cause  to  arise  in  the  plans  of  the  Great  General  German  troops  from  the  north,  probably  from 
Staff.  Champagne,  where,  as  a  consequence,  the  French 
(1)  Belgium.— The  occupation  of  Belgium  has  have  advanced  in  five  places.  Alsace-Lorraine 
been  a  result  of  the  War,  and,  from  the  German  is  the  symbol  of  the  old  victory.  It  is  the  German- 
point  of  view,  an  unexpected  result.  Germany  speaking  land  which  the  amazingly  unreal  super- 
both  hoped  and  expected  that  her  armies  would  stitions  of  German  academic  pedantry  discovered 
pass  through  Belgium  as    they  did  in  fact    pass  to  be  something  sacredly  necessary  to  the  unity  of 


through  Luxembourg.  The  resistance  of  Belgium 
produced  the  occupation  of  that  country;  the 
reign  of  terror  exercised  therein  has  immobilised 
about  100,000  of  the  German  troops  who  would 
otherwise  be  free  for  the  front;  the  checking  of 
the  advance  into  France  has  turned  the  German 
general  political  objective  against  England,  and, 
to  put  the  matter  in  the  vaguest,  but  most  funda 


an  ideal  Ge;rmany,  thpugh  the  people  inhabiting 
it  desired  nothing  better  than  the  destruction  of 
the  Prussian  name.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is 
the  bastion  beyond  the  Rhine  which  keeps  the 
Rhine  close  covered;  it  is  the  two  great  historic 
fortresses  of  Strasburg  and  of  Metz  which  are  the 
challenge  Germany  has  thrown  down  against  Euro- 
pean tradition  and  the  civilisation  of  the  West ;  it 


mental  terms,  the  German  mind  has  gradually  is  something  which  has  become  knit  up  with  the 

come,  since  October,  to  regard    the   retention  of  whole  German  soul,  and  to  abandon  it  is  like  a 

Belgium  as  something    quite  essential.      (a)   It  man  abandoning  his  title  or  his  name,  or  surren- 

gives  a  most  weighty  asset  in  the  bargaining    for  dering  his  sword.     Through  what  must  not  the 

peace.     (&)  It  gives  a  seaboard  against  England.  German  mind  pass  before  its  directors  would  con- 

(c)  It  provides  ample  munition,  house-room    and  sent  to  the  sacrifice  of  such  a  fundamentally  sym- 

transport  facility,  without  which  the  campaign  in  bolic  possession?     There  is  defeat  in  the  very  sug- 

North-Eastern  France  could  hardly  be  prolonged,  gestion ;  and  that  very  suggestion,  though  it  has 


(d)  It  puts  Holland  at  the  mercy  of  Germany,  for 
she  can,  by  retaining  Belgium,  strangle  Dutch 
trade,  if  she  chooses  to  divert  her  carriage  of  goods 
through  Belgian  ports.  (e)  It  is  a  specific  con- 
quest; the  Government  will  be  able  to  say  to  the 
German  people :  "  It  is  true  we  had  to  give  up  this 
or  that,  but  Belgium  is  a  definite  new  territory, 
the  occupation  of  which  and  the  proposed  annexa- 
tion of  which  is  a  proof  of  victory."  (/)  The  reten- 
tion of  Belgium  has  been  particularly  laid  down  as 
the  cause  of  quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany ;  to  retain  Belgium  is  to  mark  that  score 
against  what  is  now  the  special  enemy  of  Germany 


already  occurred  to  the  great  General  Staff'  and 
has  already,  I  believe,  been  mentioned  in  one  pro- 
posal for  peace,  is  still  intolerable  to  the  mass  of 
the  enemy's  opinion. 

(3)  East  Prussia. — East  Prussia  is  sacred  in 
another,  but  also  an  intense  fashion.  It  is  the 
very  kernel  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy.  When 
Berlin  was  but  a  market  town  for  the  electors  of 
Brandenburg,  those  same  electors  had  contrived 
that  East  Prussia,  which  was  outside  the  Empire, 
should  be  recognised  as  a  Kingdom.  Frederick 
the  Great  himself  while  of  Brandenburg  an  elector 
was  in  Prussia  proper  a  king :  a  man  whose  father 
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had  emancipated  that  cradle  of  the  Prussian  power 
from  vassalage  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  The  pro- 
vince in  all  save  its  southern  belt  (which  is  Polish) 
is  the  very  essence  of  Prussian  society :  a  mass  of 
serfs,  technically  free,  economically  abject,  gov- 
erned by  those  squires  who  own  them,  their  goods, 
and  what  might  be  their  soil.  The  Russians 
wasted  East  Prussia  in  their  first  invasion,  and 
they  did  well,  though  they  paid  so  heavy  a  price ; 
for  to  wound  East  Prussia  was  to  wound  the  very 
soul  of  that  which  now  governs  the  German  Em- 
pire. When  the  landed  proprietors  fled  before 
the  Russian  invasion,  and  when  there  fled  with 
them  the  townsfolk,  the  serfs  rose  and  looted  the 
country  houses.  Prussia  dares  not  'see  that  hap- 
pen again.  In  a  way  quite  different  from  Bel- 
gium, quite  different  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  East 
Prussia  is  essential.  Its  abandonment  means 
ruin.  Forces  will  be  preserved  to  defend  it,  how- 
ever urgently  they  may  be  needed  elsewhere,  as 
the  pressure  upon  Germany  increases.  The  Ger- 
man commanders,  if  they  forget  East  Prussia  for 
a  moment  in  the  consideration  of  the  other  essen- 
tial points  will,  the  moment  their  ej-es  are  turned 
upon  East  Prussia,  again  remember  with  violent 
emotion  all  that  the  province  means  to  the  reign- 
ing dynasty  and  its  supporters,  and  they  will  do 
anything  rather  than  let  that  frontier  go.  The 
memory  of  the  first  invasion  is  too  acute ;  the  terror 
of  its  repetition  too  poignant  to  permit  its  aban- 
donment. 

(4)  Silesia. — Silesia,  for  quite  other  reasons 
(and  remember  that  these  different  reasons  for  de- 
fending such  various  points  are  the  essence  of  the 
embarrassment  in  which  German  strategy  will 
find  itself),  must  be  saved.  It  has  been  insisted 
over  and  over  again  in  these  notes  what  Silesia 
means.  Its  meaning  is  twofold.  If  Silesia  goes, 
the  safest,  the  most  remote  from  the  sea,  the  most 
independent  of  imports  of  the  German  industrial 
regions  is  gone.  Silesia  is,  again,  the  country  of 
the  great  proprietors.  Amuse  yourselves  by  re- 
membering the  names  of  Pless  and  of  Lichnowsky. 
There  are  dozens  of  others.  But,  most  important 
of  all,  Silesia  is  what  Belgium  is  not,  what  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is  not,  what  East  Prussia  is  not,  it  is 
the  strategic  key.  Who  holds  Silesia  commands 
the  twin  divergent  roads  to  Berlin  northwards,  to 
Vienna  southwards.  Who  holds  Silesia  holds  the 
Moravian  Gate.  Who  holds  Silesia  turns  the  line 
of  the  Oder  and  passes  behind  the  barrier  for- 
tresses which  Germany  has  built  upon  her  eastern 
front.  Who  holds  Silesia  strikes  his  wedge  in  be- 
tween the  German-speaking  north  and  the  Ger- 
man-speaking south,  and  joins  hands  with  the 
Slavs  of  Bohemia ;  not  that  we  should  exaggerate 
the  Slav  factor,  for  religion  and  centuries  of  vary- 
ing culture  disturb  its  unity.  But  it  is  something. 
Now,  the  Russian  forces  are  Slav;  the  resurrection 
of  Poland  has  been  promised ;  the  Czechs  are  not 
submissive  to  the  German  claim  of  natural  mas- 
tery, and  whoever  holds  Silesia  throws  a  bridge 
between  Slav  and  Slav  if  his  aims  are  an  extension 
of  power  in  that  race.  For  a  hundred  reasons 
Silesia  must  be  saved. 

Now,  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  men 
who  must  make  a  decision  between  these  four  out- 
liers— ^Belgium,  Alsace-Lorraine,  East  Prussia 
and  Silesia,  and  understand  the  hesitation  such 
divergent  aims  impose  upon  them.      Hardly  are 


they  prepared  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  four  when  tho 
defensive  problem  becomes  acute,  but  its  claims 
will  be  pressed  in  every  conceivable  manner :  by 
public  sentiment,  by  economic  considerations,  by 
mere  strategy,  by  a  political  tradition,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  men  powerful  with  the  Prussian  Mon- 
archy, whose  homes  and  wealth  are  threatened. 
"If  I  am  to  hold  Belgium  I  must  give  up  Alsace. 
How  dare  I  do  that  ?  To  save  Silesia  I  must  ex- 
pose East  Prussia.  How  dare  I?  I  am  at  bay 
and  the  East  must  at  all  costs  be  saved.  I  will 
hold  Prussia  and  Silesia — but  to  withdraw  from 
Belgium  and  from  beyond  the  Rhine  is  defeat." 
The  whole  thing  is  an  embroglio.  That  conclu- 
sion is  necessary  and  inexorable.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear at  all  until  numerical  weakness  imposes  a 
gradual  concentration  of  the  defensive,  but  once 
that  numerical  weakness  has  come,  the  fatal 
choices  must  be  made.  It  may  be  that  a  strict, 
silent  and  virile  resolution  such  as  saved  France 
this  summer,  a  preparedness  for  particular  sacri- 
fices calculated  beforehand,  will  determine  first 
some  one  retirement  and  then  another.  It  may 
be — though  it  is  not  in  the  modem  Prussian  tem- 
perament— that  a  defensive  as  prolonged  as  pos- 
sible will  be  attempted,  and  that,  as  circumstances 
may  dictate,  Alsace-Lorraine  or  Belgium,  Silesia 
or  East  Prussia,  will  be  the  first  to  be  deliberately 
sacrificed;  but  one  must  be,  and,  it  would  seem, 
another  after,  and  in  the  difficulty  of  choice  a 
wound  to  the  Germany  strategy  will  come. 

The  four  corners  are  differently  defensible. 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  Belgium  only  by  artifice  and 
with  great  numbers  of  men ;  Silesia  only  so  long  as 
Austria  (and  Hungary)  stand  firm.  East  Prussia 
has  her  natural  arrangement  of  lakes  to  make  in- 
vasion tedious  and  to  permit  defence  with  small 
numbers. 

Between  the  two  groups,  eastern  and  western, 
is  all  the  space  of  Germany— the  space  separating 
Aberdeen  from  London.  Between  each  part  of 
each  pair,  in  spite  of  an  excellent  railway  system, 
is  the  block  in  the  one  case  of  the  Ardennes  and 
the  Eiffel,  in  the  other  of  empty  ill-communicated 
Poland.  But  each  is  strategically  a  separate 
thing.  The  political  value  of  each  is  a  separate 
thing,  the  embarrassment  between  all  four  in- 
superable. 


The  current  number  of  the  Asiatio  Hetuw  contains  a  n^ass  of 
valuable  matter  with  regard  to  the  part  o;ir  Indian  Allies  are  playing 
in  the  War,  including  an  article  on  "The  Indian  Troops  in  France," 
by  E.  Charles  Vivian,  and  "India's  Rally  Round  the  Flag,"  by 
A.  Vasuf  Ali.  Another  exceptionally  interesting  article  on  tlie  fall  of 
Tsing-Tao  is  contributed  by  Shinji  Ishii,  a  Japanese  writer  who  deals 
with  his  subject  from  the  inside.  While  topical  in  many  of  its  features, 
the  i^OTJ^io  maintains  its  literary  character,  and  in  this  connection  its 
literary  supplement  forms  a  well-compiled  critique  of  the  leading 
publications  of  the  day. 

In  Tht  Kaiser's  War,  published  in  handy  half-crown  form  by 
Messrs.  Georgo  Allen  and  Unwin,  Mr.  Austin  Harrison  holds  to  tho 
view  that  "  if  five  years  ago  we  had  seen  through  the  Crerman  purpos* 
and  answered  it  with  conscription,  this  war  would  not  have  broken 
out."  In  addi'tion  to  this,  he  separates  Germany  from  Kaiiseri^m  to  a 
certain  extent,  and — a  dangerous  attitude  at  the  present  time — 
admits  to  admiration  of  "  nimibers  of  German  things  which  I  do  not 
find  in  this  country,"  including  "a  factual  honesty  of  thought." 
Thus  th«  preface ;  but,  having  read  more  than  the  preface, 
we  find  in  the  book  a  fearless  criticism  of  many  things 
which  we  might  do  better,  and  not  least  among  thorn 
the  treatment  of  soldiers'  wives  and  dependents.  The  book  is  lucid, 
as  its  author's  work  usually  is,  and  is  a  stimulating  work,  well  worth 
reading. 

Messrs.  J.  Arrowsmith  have  just  published  The  Third  Great.  War, 
by  Laurie  Magnus,  a  shilling  book  designed  to  prove  that  the  history 
of  miliUarism  did  not  start  with  TJernharcli  ami  Ihia  fchocl,  but  was 
combated  by  both  Marlborough  and  Wellington.  The  book  contains  a 
ma.ss  of  historical  fact  in  support  of  its  author's  argument,  which  is 
well  thrust  home  in  view  of  ths  limits  of  such  a  work. 
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THE    DRAINAGE   OF    THE    SALISBURY 

PLAIN    CAMP. 

By    COL.    F.    N.    MAUDE,    C.B.    (late    R.E.). 


I  THINK  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  publi*  advaiilage 
if  the  House  of  Lords  concentrated  on  the  prob- 
lems of  administration  immediately  under  then-  eyea 
h«e  in  England  instead  of  discussing  questions  of 
recruiting  and  termg  of  servke  without  adequate 
fiffurea  before  theiu  to  go  upon. 
It  ib  the  case  that  the  Ww  Office  if  meeting  all  the  re- 
quircmcnta  of  the  generals  at  the  front  vnthout  stint,  but 
they  seem  both  Mind  and  deaf  to  the  complaints  of  thoee  at 
hoiMe  who  are  charged  ^ith  the  very  onerous  duties  ot  rais- 
ing and  training  the  new  armies  now  forming  a4,  various 
ceuliea   all  over  the  country. 

It  was  common  knowledge  to  everyone  that  the  new  imJ- 
)ion8  oould  not  be  trained  in  a  few  days,  and  if  would  have 
been  <»ly  reasonable  foresight  to  provide  for  the  ram  which 
was  sure  to  fall  in  the  winter  months,  though  no  one  could 
have  anticipated  the  abnormal  downpours  of  the  last  six 
weeks  Yet  even  one-half  the  amount  of  rain  which  has  actu- 
ally fallen  would  suffiee  to  turn  any  newly  formed  «imp  into 
a  bottomless  slough.  , 

Every  one  of  these  new  sites  for  hut  encampmeiits  tliouKl 
have  been  provided  at  the  outset  with  a  decent  system  of  sur- 
face drainage,  and  the  men,  as  they  came  in,  might  ]ust  as 
well  have  been  trained  to  digging  trenches,  by  making  drain- 
«ge  channels  throughout  the  camp,  as  in  fortifying  imaginary 
hillsides  against  impossible  contingencies.  The  action  ot 
dieting  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  all  that  ib'  really  needed 
is  "to  harden  the  hands  and  back  muscles  of  the  men  by  pro- 
gressive instruction:    the  shape  of  the  thing  they  dig  is  quite 

JBomalerial.  ~.  •     .      ^        i 

If  the  men  could  not  be  provided  with  euffioient  entrenoJi- 
ing  tools  at  the  time,  a  few  of  Fowler's  trench-ploughing 
machines,  such  as  are  being  now  used  at  the  front,  which  cut 
ent  a  trench  2ft.  6in.  deep  in  a  single  haul,  would  have  paid 
for  themselves  over  and  over  again  before  now,  and  done  much 
to  etop  the  grumbling  besides  improving  the  health  of  the  men 
now  undergoing  training.  -41 

I  have  one  special  case  before  my  mind  as  I  write,  viz.,  the 
state  of  the  Salisbury  Camps,  with  which  every  reader  of  the 
illustrated  dailies  is  by  now  familiar.  Here  there  can  be  no 
possible  excuse  for  the  condition  into  wliich  they  have  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate,  for  both  as'  regards  levels  and  subsoil 
their  sites  are  about  the  caeiest  to  keep  clear  of  water  in 
Europe. 


the  "puddle"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  thfe 
impervious  clay  in  time  turns  the  whole  country-side  into 
a  moving  creamy  sea,  which  flows  down  country  lanes,  and 
renders  them  impassable,  and  this  is  what  has  happened  i» 
the  present  ease. 

All  that  wa.s  needed,  and  is  even  now  necessary,  is  to 
break  up  this  impervious  film  of  creamy  soup  by  running 
ordinary  ploufrhs  wist-eross  over  the  country,  cr  by  dig- 
ging side  drains  about  a  foot  deep. 

If  the  ground  is  very  level,  "  sump  "  pits  must  be  pro- 
vided every  acre  cr  so,  pits  about  3ft.  to  4ft.  deep,  4ft. 
diam.eter,  filled  with  ohalk  flints  or  broken  brick,  and,  if 
things  are  very  l>ad,  centrifugal  sludge  pumps  can  be  fitted. 
Vickcrs-Masim,  1  know,  make  some  of  them,  and  the  first 
steam-plougli  in  the  district  can  be  requisitioned  to  work 
them. 

It  is  really  the  duty  of  the  ccmmaiKHng  officer  on  the 
epot  to  see  to  all  this.  As  w©  know,  from  the  very  first.  Lord 
Kitchener  stated  in  the  Hcmse  of  Lords  that  he  would  badt 
any  man  to  his  utmost  who  took  the  rcsponsibiKty  of  meeting 
his  men's  natural  and  obvious  requirements;  and  that  this 
was  no  empty  form  of  words  was  at  onco  apparent  when 
several  interesting  relics  of  red  tape  days'  were  presently  eent 
back  to  the  obli-vion  ficqn  which  it  is  a  pity  that  they  had 
ever  emerged. 

BRUSHWOOD    SCREENS    FOR    GUNS   AND 
FIRE    TRENCHES. 

Looking  at  photographs  of  the  various  methods  now  ia 
use  for  hiding  guns  and  fire  trenches  from  observation,  I  have 
been  reminded  of  a  most  ingenious  method  of  defence,  wliich 
was  used  against  us  by  the  Maories  in  New  Zealand  in  the 
early  'sixties  of  the  last  century,  that  might  be  usefully  com- 
bined with  the  existing  types,  not  only  to  conceal  guns  in 
trenches  from  observation,  but  to  protect  them  against  shrap- 
nel bullets,  shell  splinters,  and  possibly  to  stop  many  rifle 
bullets  striking  obliquely  to  the  front. 

We  used  Armstrongs  against  these  "  pahs,"  as  they  were 
called,  and  found  that  our  shell  could  do  nothing  against 
them,  for  they  did  not  offer  sufficient  resistance  to  make  the 
percussion  fuses  work,  ajid  if  we  fired  time  fuses  to  burst  out- 
side, the  splinters  -were  all  caught  and  held. 

The  idea  can  be  readily  grasped  from  the  subjoined 
sketch . 


'Simvp  pit' 


The  accompanying  sketch  gives  a  section  of  the  ground. 
Underlying  the  short  turf  familiar  to  everyone  who  has  ever 
•eon  a  chalk  down,  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould 
rtsting  on  sand  and  light  clay  (very  light)  interspereed  with 
small  broken  chalk  flints  and  rounded  gravel.  It  can  be  seen 
in  any  quarry  section  all  round  the  chalk  hills  which  encircle 
London.  Sometimes  it  may  be  two  to  three  feet  thick,  in 
North  Kent,  for  instance,  but  on  the  Salisbury  downs  it  is 
<Jften  not  more  than  six  to  eight  inches  deep.  Below  this 
oomes  tlie  chalk,  which  will  soak  up  water  like  a  sponge,  and 
vbidi  normally  keeps  the  whole  chalk  country  so  dry. 

But  when  troops  encamp  upon  it  in  any  considerable 
ftumberB,  as  soon  as  the  first  smart  showers  fall  the  action 
eS  the  countless  feet  going  and  coming  churns  up  the  surface 
dust  and  vegetable  mould  into  what  engineers' call  "puddle," 
Le.,  aa  impervious  clay  which  retains  the  water  that  makes 


Light  brushwood,  willow,  and  the  like,  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  diameter^  if  possible,  and  with  the  twigs  and 
leaves  left  on,  were  attached  in  a  thickness  of  about  eight 
inches  to  a  foot,  to  a  horizontal  beam,  which  was  laahed  to 
uprights  in  such  a  manner  that  the  screen  was  free  to  swing 
when  struck — the  lower  ends  of  the  sticks  being  loosely  seized' 
together  with  yarn,  and  cut  off  just  clear  of  the  ground. 

Against  a  background  of  forest,  orchards,  or  othei"  trees, 
these  screens  were  quite  invisible;  and  since,  as  I  have  said, 
no  artillery  fire  made  any  impression  on  them,  we  were  forced 
to  attack  them  by  regular  trench- and  sap  work.  As  we  were 
oj:oeedingly  short  of  white  men,  we  sent  out  for  natives  to  do 
the  dii^ging,  and  as  we  paid  very  good  wages,  the  enemy 
thought  it  a  pity  that  good  money  should  go  a-begging,  so 
sent  out  a  portion  of  the  garrison  through  the  bush  to  work 
in  our -trenches.       As  one  dark  man  seemed  very  much  Hkg 
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iftnother,  they  were  made  very  Trelconi3.  But,  of  course,  the 
enemy  was  thus  fully  apprised  of  our  progress,  and  wlien  we 
had  approached  near  enough  to  mako  a  rush  for  the  "  pah," 
with  axes  to  hack  the  screens  down,  they  trained  every  old 
gun  they  could  find  down  our  line  of  approach,  blazed  off  one 
volley  into  the  brown  of  the  assailants,  then  bolted  into  the 
bush  to  a  fresh  position,  where  the  same  game  was  played  over 
again. 


This  idea  of  a  swinging  screen,  however,  deserves  tar 
more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  We  used  to  be  taught 
— though  I  never  saw  it  tried — that  two  folds  of  a  blanket 
hanging  loosely  over  a  string,  and  kept  about  two  inches  apart, 
would  stop  a  Snider  bullet,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  it 
would  suffice  to  stop  all  ordinary  shrapnel  bullets  and  small 
splinters  of  shell.  Further  experiments  might  well  be  made 
with  the  idaa. 


THE  ZEPPELIN  BASE  ON  HELIGOLAND. 


THE    LOOK-GUT    ON    THE    NORTH    SEA. 
By    L.    BLIN    DESBLEDS. 


THE  Grerman  airship  base  of  Heligoland  is  situated 
in  a  sort  of  ditch,  the  Sa|)skuhle,  which,  a  few 
weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  was  being 
prepared  for  the  erection  of  the  most  up-to-date 
Zeppeliu  shed,  and  the  necessary  hydrogen  fac- 
tory. The  Heligoland  shed,  which  is  now  com- 
pleted, at  a  cost  of  £20,000,  is  of  the  same  type  as  that 
built  near  Cuxhaven  and  handed  over  to  the  German  authori- 
ties towards  the  end  of  April,  1914.  Like  the  one  erected 
in  Cuxhaven,  the  airship  shed  of  Heligoland  can  shelter  two 
modem  Zeppelins,  It  is  about  625  ft.  long  and  180  ft. 
wide,  and  is  of  the  "  revolving  type,"  that  is,  being  mounted 
on  a  pivot,  it  always  turns  so  as  to  place  itself  in  line  with 
the  wind.  This  type  of  shed  makes  the  an  try  and  exit  of  the 
airship  safer,  since  these  manoeuvres  are  thus  rendered  in- 
dependent of  the  wind. 

This  ability  to  always  place  itself  lengthwise  ia  the 
direction  of  the  wind  is  not  the  only  remarkable  feature  of 
the  Heligoland  airship  shed.  Being  mounted  on  powerful 
hydraulic  presses,  the  shed  can  be  made  to  rise  and  sink  in 
the  ditch.  When  the  airship  is  not  in  use  it  lies  in  its  shed, 
which  is  then  in  its  sunk  position;  but  when  needed  for 
action,  to  allow  the  airship  to  emerge,  the  shed  is  brought 
to  its  raised  position.  The  ditch  is  of  such  a  depth  that, 
when  the  shed  is  brought  to  its  "  down  "  position  its  roof 
ia  just  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  perceive  the  shed  from  the  sea,  this  fact  rendering 
its  bombardment  by  our  warships  very  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

So  far  as  known,  the  shed  just  described  is  the  only 
one  on  the  island  of  Heligoland  from  which  airships  can  carry 
out  operations  over  the  North  Sea,  and  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  Heligoland  airships  are  kept  in  constant  readi- 
ness to  saJly  forth.  We  see,  for  instance,  that,  on  the  occa- 
sion of -the  daring  air  raid  which  our  seaplanes  made  on  Cux- 
haven on  Christmas  Day,  it  was  the  two  Zeppelins  from 
Hcligolatnd,  and  not  those  stationed  at  Cuxhaven,  that,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  came  out,  apparently,  to  try  to  resist  the 
raid. 

BRINGING    A     ZEPPELIN     INTO    ACTION. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  rapidity  with  which  a  modern 
Zeppelin  can  be  brought  into  action,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  idea  of  the  method  adopted  to  run  it  out  of  its  shed. 

Inside  the  shed  there  are,  for  each  airship,  two  rails 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  hangar  and  projecting  some 
distance  outside.  On  each  pair  of  rails  there  are  four  small 
trucks  used  to  facilitate  the  quick  exit  of  the  airship.  Two 
Btrong  ropes  from  the  nose,  and  two  more  from  the  tail  of 
ihe  airship  are  attached  to  tlie  four  tnicks,  there  being  one 
rope  to  each  truck.  The  trucks  are  so  placed  that  there  are  two 
of  them  towards  the  forepart  of  the  airship  and  two  others 
towards  its  aft.  To  each  of  these  four  main  ropes  are  at- 
tached a  number  of  smaller  ropes  weighted  by  ballast  when 
the  airship  is  at  rest,  but  held  by  a  number  of  trained  men 
vhen  it  is  in  readiness  to  come  forth. 

To  get  an  airship  out  of  its  shed  the  motor  in  the  aft 
nacelle  is  started,  causing  the  trucks  to  run  along  the  rails, 
and  the  airship  thereby  issues  under  its  own  motive  power. 
The  men,  holding  the  ropes,  run  along  the  rails,  and  when 
the  two  aft  truclcs,  which  are  near  and  below  the  nose  of  the 
airship,  reach  the  extremity  of  the  rails,  the  four  main  ropes 
are  unfastened  from  the  trucks,  and  the  airship  is  held  by 
the  men  only,  until  the  order  "  Let  go!  "  is  given. 

When  the  airship  returns  to  ils  shed,  the  main  ropes 
are  attached  to  Uie  truolts  which  have  been  brought  outside  the 
•bed.  The  nft  engine  is  started,  and  the  airship  enters  under 
ita  own  poweri    The  sacks  of  ballast  are  quickly  fastened  to 


the  airship,  and  trestles,  covered  with  felt,  are  placed  under 
the  cars  of  the  dirigible.  The  diSerent  balloons  are  then 
refilled  with  hydrogen,  and  tlte  water  pockets,  placed  between 
the  balloons,  inside  the  envelope,  are  filled  with  watec,  which 
is  the  ballast  employed  on  board  a  modern  Zeppelin.  The 
airship  is  then  ready  for  its  next  trip. 

THE  ZEPPELIN  AND  TORPEDO  ATTACKS. 

Although  there  is  a  report  to  the  eSect  that  the  Zeppelin 
airship  has  recently  been  fitted  with  some  apparatus  whereby 
a  Whitehead  torpedo  can  be  discharged  from  it  with  complete 
success,  it  is  not  yet  as  a  fighting  weapon  wherein  lies  its 
greatest  value  to  naval  operations.  It  is,  nevertheless,  just  m 
well  not  to  ignore  this  new  fighting  element  of  the  Zeppelin 
on  the  score  that,  the  German  airship  having,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, failed  under  certain  conditions,  it  must  necessarily  fail 
under  all  conditions.  Such  a  method  of  reasoning,  in  spite 
of  its  illogicality  and  danger,  is  that  which  has  generally 
been  adopted  in  the  Press,  even  by  qualified  writers.  It  is, 
however,  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  Admiralty  does  not 
look  at  things  in  tEe  same  light,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  better 
position  to  foresee  all  eventualities. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  details  available  as  yet  of  the 
means  whereby  the  Zeppelin  can  be  used  to  discharge  torpe- 
does, but  it  may  be  presumed  that,  for  such  a  purpose,  the 
Airship  is  brought  down  to  very  near  the  sea  level,  and  then 
the  torpedo  is  fired.  And,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the 
modern  torpedo  has  a  range  of  action  of  over  two  miles,  it 
will  be  recognised  that  the  Zeppelin  is  provided  with  a  new 
means  of  naval  attack  that  cannot  altogether  be  left  out  of 
account.  It  is  true  that,  in  order  to  discharge  its  torpedo 
with  some  chance  of  success,  a  Zeppelin  must  come  within  a 
range  of  two  miles  from  the  battleship  or  cruiser  against 
which  it  may  be  operating,  and  that,  at  such  a  distance,  the 
airship  would  be  very  exposed  to  gun  firo  from  the  warships. 
However,  when  all  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  the  fact 
remains  that  this  new  potentiality  of  the  Zeppelin,  especially 
at  night,  introduces  another  factor  into  naval  fighting  which 
cannot  fail  to  add  considerably  to  the  strain  to  which  a  fleet 
is  aJready  subjected. 

The  grealiest  importance  of  the  Heligoland  airships,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  means  of  reconnaissance  they  can  afford  Ut 
the  German  fleet,  and  may  have  been  the  means  which  ren- 
dered possible  the  recent  raid  on  our  East  Coast.  In  compar- 
ing the  respective  values  of  sea  soouts  and  airships,  one  miglit 
say  that  there  is  between  them  the  same  difference  as  exists 
between  a  short-sighted  man  and  one  whose  sight  is'  keen.  It 
is  important  to  remember  this  fact.  It  explains  the  ap^parent 
anomaly  of  our  naval  airmen  bravely  carrying  out  operations 
over  larid,  to  the  Swiss  frontier  at  Friedrichshafen,  to  well 
into  German  territory  at  Diisseldorf  and  Cologne,  and,  over 
•Belgium,  to  Brussels.  In  all  these  instances'  our  naval  air- 
men were  taken  from  their  usual  naval  duties  in  order  to 
attack  the  airship  sheds  at. those  various  centres.  The  object 
of  the  Admiralty  in  thus  sending  its  valiant  airmen  over  land 
was  not  to  try  to  deprive  the  German  armies  of  their  Zeppe- 
lins, which,  as  we  know,  are  quite  unfit  for  land  warfare,  but, 
in  all  probability,  was  to  ensure  that  the  German  navy  should, 
if  po.ssible,  not  have  better  eyes  than  our  own. 

TJiere  aro  few  people  ao  well  qualified  to  write  on  Belgium  and  ita 
people  as  Dr.  Sarolca,  who,  in  hia  book,  Ifaw  Belgium  Saved  Europe, 
1*113  the  story  of  the  Bt-lgian  tragedy,  and  forecasU,  in  eome  degree,  th« 
place  'Mi-T-t  the  Belgian  Jiation  will  take  in  EuropeaJi  civilisation  when 
PriiAsiaibi&m  is  br.lh  dead  aiKl  damned.  Published  at  28.  by  Messrs. 
William  ireinemann,  this  book  is  nno  that  will  have  a  parmanpnt  intorost 
and  will  occupy  a  notowoithy  place  among  tUo  literature  of  the  great 
war. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

CRITICS    ON    THE    HEARTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 
Sib, — Your  self-stjled  "  armchair  critic  "  from  Co.  Water- 
ford  is  a  kindred  soul.  I,  too,  was  inspired  in  the  eaily  days 
of  the  war  with  the  idea  of  first  catching  your  submarine  (in 
fiahing  net)  and  then  cooking  it.  So  inflated  was  I  with  my 
brilliant  inspiration  that  I  wrote  to  tell  the  Admiralty  how 
to  do  it,  and  received  a  most  polite  printed  acknowMgment. 
I  proposed  to  cast  my  net  over  a  wider  area  than  harbour 
mouths— in  fact,  from  Calais  to  Dover;  but  can  you  believe 
it  possible,  sir,  submarines  have  since  careered  down  the  Chan- 
nel and  sent  refugee  ships  and  ironclads  to  the  bottom  with 
impunity! 

A  friend  of  mine  walked  into  the  office  the  other  day, 
And  when  entrenched  in  my  armchair  immediately  assumed 
the  role  of  critic.  He  assured  me  ho  had  a  brilliant  idea;  it 
was  an  invention  to  blow  up  trains  which  were  not  there.  At 
least,  they  were  not  visible,  and  the  invention  went  nosing 
along  the  railway  and  blew  the  train  up.  He  also  assured 
me  he  had  penetrated  to  Lord  Kitchener's  armchair  and  had 
thereupon  sold  his  invention  for  eighty  pounds.  I  was 
awfully  interested  in  that  eighty  pounds,  but  failed  to  dis- 
semble, when  my  friend,  to  my  chagrin,  quickly  remarked, 
"  But  I  haven't  got  it  yet;  they  owe  it  to  me,  you  know." 

I  have,  of  course,  been  fired  by  this  success  with  new 
ambition,  ojid  am  preparing  further  brilliant  ideas ;  amongst 
others  I  shall  tell  them  how  to  send  up  a  man-lifting  kit© 
(west  winds  being  prevalent,  and  the  Germans  being  east, 
unable  to  retaliate),  and  to  haul  up  by  an  endless'  cord  through 
a  pulley  on  the  kite  explosive  bombs  which  will  bo  dangled 
like  the  Sword  of  Damocles,  over  the  enemy's  heads,  and 
then  exploded  by  an  electi-ic  wire  or  the  pulling  of  a  string. 

If  that  does  not  annihilate  them  all,  I  shall  suggest  the 
provision  of  steel  screens,  V-shaped  and  loopholed,  to  be 
attached  to  the  front  of  a  push-cart,  or  fixed  upon  runners 
like  mud-skis,  each  screen  to  contain  within  the  V  a  dozen  or 
80  of  men,  who  will  advance  by  pushing  it  along  up  to  the  wire 
entanglement,  which  will  then  be  cut  through  with  nippers, 
and  the  advance  continued  in  absolute  security  until  the 
trench  is  reached.     The  rest  will  be  easy. 

It  is  evident,  sir,  that  if  our  respective  armchairs  were 
removed  to  the  locality  of  Whitehall,  where  they  ought  to  be, 
things  would  begin  to  happen. 

May  I  be  permitted,  even  as  my  co-inspirationist  from 
Co.  Waterford,  to  conclude  with  the  remark,  "I  offer  these 
Buorgestions  for  what  they  are  worth  "  J — I  am,  sir,  very  faith- 
fully yours, 

"  Ceitic  on  the  Heastb." 


AERIAL    WARFARE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  January  9,  "  The  Airship  in  Naval 
Warfare,"  Mr.  Desbleds,  in  his  very  interesting  article,  surely 
makes  one  very  serious  miscalculation  when  he  says:  "This 
is  an  important  point  to  remember  in  dealing  with  the  new 
lactor  which  has  been  introduced  into  naval  warfare  by  the 
advent  of  aircraft,  for  it  shows  that  it  is  only  within  the  arc 
W.W.W.  (150  miles)  that  a  Zeppelin  can  maintain  contact 
with  its  adversaries  and  Headquarters."  Granted  that  the 
range  of  wireless  of  an  airship  is  only  150  miles,  what  is 
there  to  prevent  two  airships  working  together,  the  first  150 
miles    out    from    Heligoland     practically    stationary     about 


4,000ft.  high,  the  other  ranging  150  miles  farther  out,  but' 
still  keeping  in  touch  with  Headquarters  and  the  enemy 
through  the  intermediate  airship.  As  you  can  sec,  many 
modifications  of  this  could  be  so  worked  as  to  bring  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  North  Sea  within  the  range  of  the 
Zeppelin. — Yours  faithfully,  H.   Ttrell-Smitu. 

St.  Aidans',  Clonskeagh,  Co.  Dublin, 

*•'  There  is  not,  in  theory,  any  reason  why  two  or  more 
Zeppelins  could  not  be  employed  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  preceding  letter.  It  is  only  within  the  arc  W.W.W. ,  how- 
ever, that  a  Zeppelin  can  maintain  direct  contact  with  its  ad- 
versaries and  Headquarters. — L.  B.   D, 


THE     SPORTSMAN'S    BATTALIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Dear  Sib, — May  I  ask  you  to  help  me  to  raise  the  ucces- 
eary  funds  for  the  2nd  Sportsman's  B/.talion?  The  facta 
briefly  are  these  :  — 

A  battalion  of  1,400  men  costs  £8  to  £10  per  man  over 
and  above  the  money  allowed  and  repaid  by  the  War  Office^ 
and  this  amount  the  individuals  raising  the  battalions  have 
to  find.  The  money  is  not  for  luxuries,  but  for  ordinary 
necessary  comforts  which  mean  so  much  to  a  man  under- 
going strenuous  training,  and  prevents  illness,  discontent 
and  other  troubles.  Out  of  this  fund  also  administration  ex- 
penses, advertising  and  printing  have  to  be  paid,  which  aro 
necessarily  heavy  items.  It  would  be  most  kind  if  your 
readers  would  send  m©  cheques  towards  this  fund,  and  so 
help  me  in  the  big  national  work  I  have  undertaken.  The 
cheques'  should  bo  made  payable  to  E.  Cunliffc-Owen,  and 
crossed  2nd  Sportsman's  Battalion,  London  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
Ltd.,  Strand. 

Any  sum  'will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledge^ 
at  once,  and  every  care  is  taken  in  the  expenditure  of  th« 
funds. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  doing  the  best  in  your 
power  to  help  in  this  matter,  believe  m©  to  be,  yours  faith- 
fully, E.    CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 

Hotel  Cecil,  Strand,  London, 


SUBMARINES. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sir, — The  readers  of  your  article  on  Submarines  in  yoar 
issue  of  January  2  will  be  interested  to  have  some  particulars 
of  an  earlier  submarine  than  the  "  Holland  "  boat  to  which 
you  refer. 

A  submarine  was  built  in  1886,  twelve  years  earlier  ttiaa 
the  Holland  boat.  It  was,  I  think,  built  at  Samuda's  yard 
on  the  Thames,  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  inventor's  namw. 
It  was  sixty  feet  long,  eight  feet  diameter,  propelled  by  twin 
screws  driven  by  electric  motors  and  accumulators;  these  were 
used  for  sui'face  as  well  as  submerged  running.  There  was 
no  engine,  and  the  accumulatorr  had  to  be  charged  from  some 
outside  source.  The  speed  was  slow,  and  the  range  of  opera- 
tion very  limited. 

I  made  several  trips  in  this  boat  with  the  inventor,  but 
it  was  not  pleasant  work,  as  there  was  no  periscope,  and  we 
had  no  idea  where  we  were  going. 

I  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  boat.  When  last  I 
saw  it,  it  was  in  the  Tilbury  Docks. 

C.   0.    GuiMSUAW. 
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LOOKING  EACKWAMDS. 

Readers  of  the  special  articles  appearing  in  this  Journal 
on  "  The  World's  War  by  Land  and  Water '  will  doubtless 
vi'ish  to  retain  in  correct  rotation  this  remarkable  serirs 
of  articles  by  HILAIRE  BELLOC  and  FRED  T.  JANE. 
We  have,  therefore,  prepared  special  cloth  binders  to  hold 
the  first  thirteen  numbers,  at  a  cost  of  Is,  6d.  each. 

Or  we  will  supply  the  thirteen  numbers  BOUND  complete, 
for  6s.  6d. 

Owing    to    the    big    demand    for    back    numbers    already 

received    we    have    had    to    reprint    some    of    the    ejulier 

numbers.     Same  can  now  be  supplied  at  6d.  per  copy. 

Order    now    from    your    Newjagent,    Bookstall,   or   direct 
from  the    Publishers, 

"LAND    AND    WATER," 

CENTRAL  HOUSE,  KINGSWAY.  LONDON. 
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THE    WAR    BY    WATER. 


By    FRED    T.    JANE. 


MOTB—TIU,  Article  ha.  been  .obmitted  t,  th,  Pr„,  Bureau,  which  d«a.   not    .bj.ct    to   th,   p.blicati.n  as  censored,  and  take,  n. 

reipontibllity  for  the  correctness  of  the  statsmentj. 


NORTH    SEA    AND    CHANNEL. 

THE  loss  of  the  Formidable  is  now  attributed  to  a 
submarine.  The  claim  was  originally  made  ia 
Geniiany,  though,  curiously  enough,  the  number 
of  the  submarine  has  not  been  stated.  If  a  sub- 
oiarine  were  responsible  (which  I  still  feel  some- 
what sceptical  about  owing  to  the  above  ciroum- 
stanoe),  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  absolute  blind  chance 
and  of  the  one  in  a  thousand  variety  at  that ! 

The  claims  made  in  Germany  about  the  wonderful  skill 
exhibited  by  the  delivery  of  a  night  attack  are  absurd.  Even 
in  daylight  the  submarine  is  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a 
floating  mine  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  mobility,  fail- 
ing perhaps  twenty  times  for  every  success  secured,  and  success 
IS  then  partly  a  matter  of  an  invisible  opponent  having  been 
blundered  into  by  the  victim.  At  night  these  conditions  pre- 
vail to  an  enormously  exaggerated  degree.  The  boat  (if  boat 
there  were)  must  necessarily  have  been  on  the  surface,  and  she 
let  fly  as  the  Formidable  unexpectedly  passed  her  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

Here  for  a  moment  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  disouss 
the  shoals  of  suggestions  which  have  been  sent  in  to  Land  and 
Watbb,  though  only  a  small  fraction  of  them  have  been  pub- 
lished. I  would  first  of  all  refer  to  the  "  diving  bell  "  protec- 
tion idea  of  Colonel  F.  N.  Maude.  This  idea  as  an  idea  is 
quite  sound,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  regulation  fit- 
ment in  the  most  modern  U.S.  battleships.  Given  sufficient 
air  pressure,  a  torpedo  explosion— unless,  of  course,  the 
■weapon  chances  to  land  in  a  magazine — must  be  rendered  per- 
fectly innocuous,  for  no  water  could  enter  the  hole  made  br 
the  torpedo. 

For  practical  reasous,  however,  the  system  cannot  be 
applied  to  old  type  ships.  It  has  to  be  associated  with  «olid 
bulkheads,  because  watertight  doors,  whatever  their  theoreti- 
cal value,  almost  invariably  give  out  in  critical  moments.  The 
fault  does  not  lie  with  the  doors  so  mudi  as  with  the  human 
element  concerned.  Either  the  doors  are  not  efficiently  looked, 
or  else  something  gets  left  in  the  way  to  jam  them.  In  addi- 
tion thereunto,  however,  xhey  are,  of  course,  the  "  weak  Link 
in  the  chain,"  very  liable  to  give  way  omng  to  some  struc- 
tural defect — defective  rivets,  or  what  not,  starting  the 
trouble. 

One  waj  Or  another,  therefore,  the  diving  bell  idea, 
though  quite  perfect  in  theory,  ia  in  practice  only  really 
applicable  to  ships  fitted  with  solid  bulkJieads.  Of  these  we 
have  but  a  few.  We  started  such  bulkheads  with  the  original 
Dreadnought,  but  at  a  later  date  dropped  them  again,  because 
of  the  enormous  inconvenience  and  losa  of  efficiency  in  other 
directions  which  they  entailed.  And — but  here  probably  I  am 
«pproaching  the  regions'  of  "  enough  said."  To  recapitulate: 
it  is  the  soundest  of  all  theoretical  defences,  but  inapplicable 
practically  to  ships  not  specially  designed  for  its  use. 

It  remains  to  deal  with  a  mass  of  correspondence  on  the 
submarine  defence  question  addressed  to  this  paper  or  to  me 
direct.  I  am  afraid  that  (to  be  honest)  I  must  say  outright 
that  while  fully  appreciating  tho  patriotic  motives  which  lead 
to  such  suggestions,  not  a  single  one  is  of  any  technical  value 
whatever. 

The  Navy  employs  a  variety  of  experts  whose  sole  duty  is 
to  "  think  out  things,"  and  these  experts  are  so  multifarious 
that  what  one  didn't  think  of,  another  would.  The  only 
known  case  of  an  amateur  hitting  on  a  brand  new  idea  is  that 
of  Mr.  Pollen  with  liis  fire  control  system;  and  we  may  safely 
put  that  down  as  the  "  one  chance  in  a  thousand,"  and  even 
Ht  that  it  was  only  evolved  by  practical  observation  on  ship- 
board. It  could  never  have  been  evolved  in  a  chair  on  shore. 
So  I  trust  that  readers  whose  patriotism  has  induced  them  to 
send  in  "ideas  "  will  forgive  mo  for  telling  them  that  were 
there  anything  in  any  of  the  ideas  to  which  I  have  l>©en  asked 
to  give  publicity,  the  Navy  itself  would  have  hit  on  the  idea 
long  ago. 

The  rock  on  which  all  "  ideas  "  founder  is  technical 
applicability.  At  one  end  of  the  soale  I  will  take  a  corre- 
srpondcnt  who  suggested  that  warships  should  be  fitted  with 
underwater  windows  wherefrom  observers  could  detect  ap- 
proaoliing  subniarinee.     The  idea  is  brilliant,  but,  unfortu- 
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nately  it  is  impossibb  to  see  under  water  more  than  two 
or  three  yards  at  the  most,  and  a  submarine  attacks  at  any- 
thing from  one  to  five  hundred  yards. 

Somewhere  about  the  other  end  of  the  scale  a  correspon- 
dent suggests'  steel  plates  stuck  out  all  round  a  ship  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  torpedo  nets.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  this  is  logical 
enough,  and  would  be  eSootive;  but  its  practical  application 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ineffective  double  bottom  which  every  war- 
ship possesses — and  that  was  invented  fifty  years  or  so  ago 
by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Reed.  An  external  defence 
of  a  similar  nature,  to  be  in  any  way  effective,  would  )>e  so 
heavy  that  it  would  reduce  a  warsiiip  to  the  condition  of  a 
floating  log — fully  defensive,  perhaps,  but  incapable  of  effeo- 
tive  attack. 

Now,  the  first  and  last  axiom  of  the  British  Navy  is  to 
"kill  the  enemy."  The  turtle  is  amply  protected  by  Nature- 
against  being  killed,  but  it  is  the  unprotected  human  bipcl 
who  manages  to  make  the  turtle  into  soup.  His  offensive 
defeats  the  turtle's  defensive. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  protection  counts,  but  when  many 
years  ago  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby  resigned  his  position  as 
Chief  Constructor  of  the  British  Navy,  Ijecause  the  Admiralty 
authorities  of  those  days  insisted  on  ofience  being  subordi- 
nated to  defence,  he  probably  voiood  an  eternal  truth — much 
as  the  "  submarine  menace  "  may  seem  to  have  altered  things 
since  then. 

In  any  case,  I  cannot  see  in  anything  done  by  German 
submarines'  any  reason  why  we  should  abandon  the  Nelson 
doctrine  of  "  Kill  the  enemy."  We  have  lost  ships  by  under 
water  attack  in  this  war.  We  shall — as  I  Iiave  regularly  in- 
sisted— ^probably  lose  many  more  ships  to  submarines  and 
mines  before  we  are  through.  But  whenever  opportunity  has 
occurred  we  have  been  the  attack,  and  it  is  as'  the  attack  that 
we  shall  ultimately  win.  The  submarine  is  a  new  and  potent 
arm;  but  everything  appears  to  indicate  that  its  hostile 
potency  would  in  effect  be  increased  tenfold  were  we  to  reduce 
our  offensive  power  in  any  way  in  order  to  obtain  a  certain 
extra  security  against  its  attack  at  the  expense  of  our  offen- 
sive potentialities  against  larger  game.  Infinitely  better, 
surely,  was'  tho  spirit  displayed  at  Heligoland  Bight  by  Ad- 
miral Beatty  when  he  acted  on  the  fifty  years  old  maxim  of 
the  famous  American  Admiral  Farragut — "  Damn  the  torpe- 
does." 

What  submarines  aro  to  us  to-day,  tho  torpedoes  (the  word 
then  used  for  mines)  were  to  Farragut  fifty  years  ago.  There 
is  every  reason  to  SHppoae  that  tho  principles  under  -which 
Nelson  acted  ia  one  era  and  Farragut  in  another  still  hold 
good. 

There  is  ju«t  one  other  aspect  of  the  question  to  which  I 
should  perhaps  devote  a  little  attention — the  suggestion  in  a 
letter  in  last  week's  issue,  that  racing  motor-boats  should  be 
utilised  to  attack  enemy  submarines.  I  am  afraid  that  there 
is  not  much  in  this.  In  the  first  place,  we  already  have  many 
fast  motor-boats  employed  on  general  patrol  duty:  in 
the  second  the  sea  is  a  big  place,  and  the  chances  of  a  motor- 
boat  and  a  submarine  coinciding  are  small.  Even  so,  there 
would  still  remain  the  question  as  to  whether  the  signted  sub- 
marine were  German  or  British. 

No  matt-cr  how  one  regards  the  question,  I  cannot  from 
any  point  of  view  see  that  any  better  policy  thaa  that  of  the 
British  Admiralty  could  be  adopted. 

Here  we  can  best  go  to  Germany  for  elucidation  and 
guidance.  We  then  find  a  curious  state  of  affairs.  In  this 
country  no  one  with  any  naval  knowledge  whatever  talks  of 
the  "fckulking  Gorman  Fleet."  One  and  all  aro  unanimous 
in  conceding  that  the  Germans  are  doing  the  best  possible  in 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  to  act.  W©  may 
say  that  this  or  that  particular  act  was  folly  and  a  military 
error — ^,he  lx>mbardinent  of  Scarborough  for  one  example — 
but  wo  do  not  condemn  von  Tirpitz  as  an  idiot. 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  naval  experts  with 
European  reputations  declaiming  with  monotonous  insistence 
that  our  strategy  is  all  wrong,  that  Lord  Fisher  is  an  ass, 
Winston  Churchill  a  braggart,  and  Admiral  Jelliooe  an  in- 
competent. 

Now,  all  the«o  famous  experts  aro  more  or  less  in  close 
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toucTi  wUb  th©  German  Admiralty— they  bave  none  of  that 
iii.kpendencc  wliieh  obtains  with  naval  writers  in  this  country. 
Outside  this,  however,  they  are  Germans  and  patriot*.  In 
neitlier  case  can  we  possibly  Imagine  tlicm  laying  thein-selves 
out  to  explain  what  we  ought  to  do  to  hurt  them  were  what  we 
happen  to  be  doing  not  inconvenient  to  German  naval  aspira- 
tions. Q.E.D.,  what  our  Admiralty  is  doing  is  eflective  and 
inconvenient  to  German  hopes. 

THE    HIGH    SEAS    GENERALLY. 

Lord  Selborne  and  others  have  recently  been  criticising 
the  Admiralty  for  sending  the  late  Admiral  Cradock  to  meet 
tlie  enemy  with  insufficient  force. 

These  criticisms  strike  me  as  singularly  unfortunate, 
because  they  display  a  marked  failure  to  appreciate  the  actual 
circumstances.  ^     .  ^  ,  , 

Von  Spee,  with  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gneuenau,  belonged 
to  the  China  Station.  Here  we  maintained  (and  any  old  Navy 
List  will  indicate)  a  force  suflkient  to  deal  with  von  Spee. 
The  normal  station  of  Admiral  Cradock  was  in  the  Atlantic, 
where  again  the  disposition  of  forces  was  equally  adequate. 

Von  Spee  elected,  or  was  ordered,  to  leave  Kiao-Chau  to 
its  fate  and  to  operate  in  a  totally  different  quarter  of  the 
world.  It  was  a  smart  move;  but  we  should  not  blame  Scot- 
land Yard  if  all  the  crooks  of  the  West  End  suddenly  trans- 
ferred themselves  to  AVhitechapel,  and  the  local  police  were 
unable  to  cope  immediately  with  the  situation  1 

This,  however,  is  a  fairly  exact  analogy  as  to  what  actu- 
ally occurred.  With  all  due  deference  to  Lord  Selborne  and 
his  friends,  1  maintain  that  to  attack  the  Admiralty  for  in- 
adequacy in  the  matter  of  the  supply  of  force  to  Admiral 
Cradock  is  as  abeurd  aa  it  is  ill-timed— the  more  fco  as  the 
Canopus  was  sent  to  reinforce  Cradock  as  a  species  of  ultra- 
preoautiou. 

THE  BLACK  SEA. 
A  large  Turkish  transport  is  reported  to  have  been  sunk 
on  January  2  by  strikiAg  a  mine  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Dosphorus,  and  on  the  5th  another  Turkish  transport  was 
sunk  between  Sinope  and  Trebizond.  This  vessel  was  being 
convoyed  by  the  light  cruiser  Medjidieh,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  Russian  cruiser  Pamiat  Merkooria  and  a  destroyer. 
As  th©  Pamiat  Merkooria  is  considerably  more  powerful  than 
the  Turk,  and  the  latter  escaped,  the  action  cannot  have 
amounted  to  more  than  the  exchange  of  a  shot  or  two  at  long 
range. 

Stories  of  the  Gocben  continue  to  float  round,  and  she  is 
now  reported  to  have  struck  a  mine  and  been  considerably 
damaged.  She  has,  however,  so  often  been  reported  badly 
injured  that  all  stories  about  her  are  best  accepted  with 
reserve. 

On  the  6th  the  light  cruisers  Bretlau  and"  Uamidieh  are 
reported  to  have  been  engaged  with  Russian  warships,  and 
to  have  sustained  considerable  damage,  but  no  further  details 
are  available  at  the  time  of  writing. 

The  principal  feature  of  all  naval  operations  in  the  Black 
Sea  is  the  curious  futility  that  characterisses  them.  The  rival 
tIeetB  are  fairly  equally  matched  in  fighting  value,  with  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Turco-German  combination.  The 
operations  should,  therefore,  by  all  the  rules  of  naval  strategy, 
have  taken  the  fonn  of  a  strong  attack  on  the  Russian  Fleet. 
Instead  of  that  we  have  had  nothing  but  a  series  of  trivial 
minor  operations'  and  bombardments,  which  cannot  possibly 
produce  any  main  result. 

When,  some  little  while  ago,  the  Goehen  encountered  the 
Russian  Fleet,  or  a  portion  of  it,  she  was  not  engaged  in  seek- 
ing it;  and,  having  met  it,  she  was  mainly  engaged  in  avoid- 
ing action.  Her  real  objective  was  apparently  some  triviality 
of  minor  value. 

There  is  presumably  some  underlying  objective  in  these 
•ppareiitly  aimless  movements  of  the  Turco-German  force: 
but  it  is  curious  that  the  obvious  circumstance  tliat  all  these 
operations  could  lie  more  ea.sily  and  safely  performed  were 
the  Russian  Fleet  defeated  first  should  be  so  completely 
ignored. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  as  in  the  Nortli  Sea,  tlie  inaction 
of  the  battle  fleets  of  the  Germanic  powers  is  perfectly  intelli- 
gible— their  inferiority  being  such  that  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  fleet  action  would  merely  be  courting  disaster  without 
object.  We  cannot  attack  them  because  there  is  nothing  to 
attack.  In  the  Black  Sea,  however,  more  even  conditions  pre- 
vail, and  the  Russians  have  certainly  been  out  ready  to  give 
battle.  The  chance  to  attack  was  given ;  but  not  accepted  by 
the  enemy. 

NAVAL    LOSSES. 

The  war  afloat  h.-vs  now  continued  long  enough  for  us  to 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of  profit  and  loss  account. 
It  is  not  to  be  arrived  at  exactly,  because,  apart  from  the 


fact  that  tonnage  is  little  or  no  guide,  there  is  the  added  com-* 
plication  that  on  both  sides  there  is  a  tendency  to  conceal  or 
to  minimise  losses. 

Generally  speaking,  w©  may  say  that  on  both  sides,  if 
there  has  been  a  heavy  loss  of  personnel,  a  loss  of  /natcnel  has 
been  promptly  owned  up  to — a  piece  of  frankness  due  mainly 
to  the  impossibility  of  concealment.  But  whenever  the  crew 
or  the  bulk  of  tho  crew  have  been  saved,  nothing  about 
material  loss  has  been  allowed  to  transpire. 

This,  of  course,  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  precedents 
of  wai'fare— it  is  folly  to  discloso  what  can  be  concealed.  It 
is  a  consideration  of  this  circumstance  which  prevents  mo 
from  giving  any  exact  detailed  statement  as  to  relative  posi- 
tions now  and  when  the  war  started. 

There  has,  further,  to  be  taken  into  consideration  tho 
circumstance  that  on  eacli  side  new  ships  have  been  added. 
The  profit  and  loss  account,  therefore,  cannot  possibly  bo 
accurately  re};resented  merely  by  those  tabular  lists  of  losses 
with  which  the  d.-vlly  Press  has  familiarised  us. 

As  statements  (saving  for  the  factor  of  concealed  losses) 
they  are  valuable  :  but  they  are  practically  no  index  whatever 
to  the  real  relative  position  of  affairs,  while  they  are  further 
liable  to  produce  an  absolutely  uncalled-for  pessimism. 

In  the  following  statement  I  have  endeavoured  by  the 
use  of  plus  and  minus  signs  of  various  sizes  to  represent  more 
or  less  graphically  the  approximntc  effect  of  the  war  upon  our 
Navy  and  the  German  fleet,  taking  into  equal  consideration, 
all  the  various  factors  of  loss,  new  construction,  purchases, 
and  so  on  and  so  fortli.     A  *  indicates  no  appreciable  change. 


Dreadnoughts    ... 
Battle  Cruisers... 

Pre-Dreadnoughts  .. 

Cruisers      

Light  Cruisers  ... 
Torpedo  Craft    ... 
Submarines 

British. 
...         -f 

* 

German. 

+ 
• 

1 

+ 
* 

...       4- 

* 
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As  already  stated,  this  is  purely  approximate;  there  is 
no  attempt  at  exactitude.  I  am  merely  endeavouring  to 
convey  a  general  idea.  To  assist  this  general  idea  I  have 
put  the  "  things  that  matter  ''  in  heavier  type  in  the  first 
column. 

No  one,  not  even  Lord  Fisher  or  von  Tirpitz,  is  in  a 
position  to  assess  relative  fighting  values  one  type  against 
another  to  the  types  in  the  first  column.  We  merely  know 
that  a  Dreadnought  in  ihe  ordinary  way  will  certainly  sink 
a  pre-Dreadnought.  We  know,  als#,  that  a  "  cruiser  "  will 
sink  a  "  light  cruiser  "  in  similar  circumstances.  But  no  one 
can  possibly  assess  submarines  and  Dreadnoughts  and  say 
that  a  Dreadnought  is  equivalent  to  so  many  submarines  or, 
vice  versa,  that  a  submarine  is  worth  so  many  Dreadnoughts. 
All  we  do  know  is  that  all  these  various  arms  are  complemen- 
tary to  each  other,  and  that  the  comparative  unimportance 
of  pre  Dreadnoughts  and  "cruisers"  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  represent  types  of  warships  which  are  no  longer  con- 
structed. 

For  the  rest,  we  only  know  for  certain  that  a  dozen 
Dreadnoughts,  plus  the  complementary  lesser  craft,  are 
superior  to  a  dozen  plus  x  Dreadnoughts  minus  the  comple- 
mentary lesser  craft.  And  herefrom  we  may  deduce  some 
idea  of  Germany's  loss  and  our  gain.  Germany  has  sustained 
heavy  losses  in  light  cruisers,  which  are  invaluable  for  scout- 
ing purposes.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  increased  and 
multiplied  in  this  direction,  with  the  result  that  German  big 
ships  or  transports  attempting  to  slip  out  run  something  like 
double  the  risk  of  detection  that  they  ran  on  the  outbreak  of 
war.     This  is  perhaps  the  real  measure  of  our  gain. 

THE    MEDITERRANEAN. 

According  to  German  wireless,  the  officer  commanding  tho 
Austrian  submarine  U12  has  been  decorated  for  having  put 
two  torpedoes  into  the  French  battleship  Courhet.  The  state- 
ment is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  V12  in  the 
Austrian  Navy,  which  has  only  eleven  boats  altogether.  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  that  a  boat  built  speculatively  by  the  White- 
head Works  at  Fiume  has  Ijeen  acquired  and  become  U12;  but 
failing  corrolxtrative  evidence,  the  story  is  singularly  sugges- 
tive of  a  Teutonic  version  of  the  submarining  of  the  Viribus 
Unitit. 

It  is  expected  that  the  sul)?cription  list  for  Mr.  lielloc's  fortliccming 
series  of  3  lectures  at  tlic  Queen's  Hall  will  be  closefl  by  Momlay, 
the  18tb  inst. 

Mr.  Belloc  lias  arranp^ed  to  lecture  at  tlie  Town  Hall,  Cheltenharoj 
on  the  28th  January,  and  at  Ikistol,  on  the  30th  January, 
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By    HILAIRE    BELLOC. 

BOTE.— nil  Artlcl*  bti  btcn  inbinttted  to  the  Prt.i  Bnrein,  which  4oei  not    object   to  the  pnblleatloa  ai   eeaiered  and  take*  a* 

reiponilbility  for  the  eorrectneii  of  the  itatemeati. 

Is  accordance  with  the  reqalremcnti  of  the  Preii  Bnrean,  the  poiitloni  of  troopi  on   Plant   lllsitratlnf   tbli    Article    mnit  only  bo 
rerarded  ai  approxluate,  and  no  definite  itren;th  at  any  point  li  Indicated. 
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SOISSONS. 

ON  Friday,  January  8,  the  Divisional  Com- 
mander before  Soissons,  at  the  head  of 
perhaps  10,000  men,  who  held  the  slopes 
of  the  plateau  beyond,  received  one  of 
those  orders  of  which,  during  the  last 
month,  there  have  been  distributed,  perhaps,  100 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  French  line.  It  was  to 
go  forward  vigorously  and  attack  the  enemy's 
trenches  upon  the  crest. 

The  meaning  of  this  and  similar  orders,  and 
the  significance  of  the  whole  affair  in  its  develop- 
ment and  consequences,  will  be  dealt  with  later. 
For  the  moment  we  are  only  following  the  events 
themselves. 

The  organisation  for  this  effort  against  the 
crest  from  the  slopes  was  made  upon  that  Friday 
evening,  January  8. 

The  orders  were  sent  out,  and  it  would  seem 
tliat  the  movements  were  made  long  before  day- 
light upon  Saturday,  the  9th.  On  that  day  the 
French  line,  which  had  been  no  further  up  than  the 
base  of  the  slopes  and  partly  upon  the  valley-floor 
round  about  the  sixty-  and  eighty-metre  lines,  and 
not  yet  in  occupation  of  Cuffies,  began  to  push  up 
the  chalky  slopes  that  led  steeply  for  nearly  300 
feet  to  the  comparatively  level  top  of  the  plateau. 

The  first  German  trenches  upon  the  slopes 
"were  carried,  and  at  the  same  time  an  effort  was 


being  made  to  push  through  Crouy  village  and 
advance  up  the  valley  which  carries  the  railway  to 
Laon.  The  straight  road  from  Crouy  to  Missy 
(which  is  marked  upon  the  sketch  at  the  head  of 
this)  was  roughly  the  position  of  the  French  right 
at  this  moment,  though  there  were  advanced 
bodies  upon  the  slopes  above. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  mass  of 
the  troops  were  upon  the  left  and  centre,  and  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  fighting  took  place  within  a 
mile  to  east  and  west  of  Crouy  village. 

The  French  had  three  lines  by  which  re- 
inforcements could  reach  them,  and  by  which,  if 
necessary,  they  could  retreat.  These  were  the 
bridge  over  the  Aisne  within  the  town  of  Soissons 
itself,  a  temporary  wooden  bridge  in  front  of  Veni- 
zel  village,  and  another  behind  Missy  village. 

By  the  Saturday  evening  the  first  part  of  the 
effort  had  been  successfully  accomplished.  The 
slopes  were  in  most  places  upon  this  three-mile 
front  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  they  had 
reached  in  some  points  the  plateau  itself. 

On  the  Sunday,  the  11th,  the  effort  continued. 
Trench  after  trench  of  the  Germans  was  carried 
by  the  French  Infantry,  and  by  the  end  of  the  day, 
or  by  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  12th,  the  flat 
spur,  the  summit  of  which  is  1.32  metres  above  the 
sea,  or  about  280  feet  above  the  water  level  of  the 
Aisne  in  the  valley  below,  was  fully  held. 
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about  lE^li^h  mile. 


The  importance  of  this  spur  consisted  in  i/.s 
forming  a  gun  position,  whence  the  valley  above 
Crouy  could  be  swept.  In  the  accompanying 
sketch  map  it  is  marked  P,  and  its  character  is 
clearly  apparent.  We  may  regard  it,  then,  as 
solidly  occupied  upon  the  morning  of  the  12th. 

We  shall  see  in  a  moment  how  this  French 
local  movement,  with  its  comparatively  small 
numbers,  its  lack  of  any  but  a  local  reserve,  etc., 
connotes  a  general  plan  common  to  all  the  line, 
and  how  I  it.  resembled  work  that  was  being  done 
elsewhere,  along  the  long  line.  At  any  rate,  by 
this  Monday  we  find  the  French  on  top  of  the  spur 
at  P  only  just  below  the  general  flat  of  the  plateau 
which  the  Germans  have  been  holding  for  now  four 
months.  The  French  had  also  taken  the  village  of 
Cuffies,  but  they  were  still  held  at  the  mouth  of 
the  valleywhcre  the  railway  runs,  and  foupd  it 
impossible  to  debouch  from  Crouy,  the  village 
which  holds  that  mouth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  vigorous  French  ad- 
vance had  already  lasted  forty-eight  hours. 

At  this  juncture  large  reinforcements  of 
troops  began  to  appear  upon  the  enemy's  side,  and 
these  reinforcements  having  at  last  produced  an 
appreciable  superiority  of  number  for  the  enemy, 
the  counter-offensive  wfl,s  taken  by  them,  beginning 
about  the  Monday  noon. 

Those  of  the  French  who  had  now  gained  the 
crest  of  the  hills  were  anxious  to  observe  that  the 
valley-floor  below  them  was  already  flooded,  and 
that  the  waters  were  rising  to  the  level  of  the  tem- 
porary bridges.  Beside  the  two  wooden  bridges 
at  Venizel  and  Missy,  the  French  engineers 
had  added  a  foot-bridge.  Tuesday  saw  the 
French  facing  new  and  very  large  reinforce- 
ments and  losing  ground  on  the  right.  The 
waters  still  rose  during  all  that  day,  and  just  after 
four  o'clock,  as  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  the 
Germans  who  were  being  concentrated  against  the 


French  division  were  beginning  to  exercisea  serious 
pressure,  the  bridge  of  Venizel,  the  central  and 
most  important  of  the  bridges,  broke.  The  re- 
inforcements, and  in  particular  the  artillery  muni- 
tions from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  were  thus  cut 
off  in  the  French  centre,  and  it  was  evident  that 
unless  these  communications  could  be  rapidly  re- 
stored, the  position  of  the  division  beyond  the  river 
— now  fighting,  perhaps,  three  to  one — would  be 
desperate.  The  order  to  retire  was  not  yet  given, 
when  the  second  bridge,  that  at  Missy,  in  its  turn 
was  carried  away. 

The  French  that  Tuesday  evening  still  held 
upon  their  left  and  kept  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
but  Crouy,  which  had  held  them  up  in  the  early 
operations  when  they  were  equally  matched  in 
numbers,  now  became  more  and  more  difficult  for 
them  to  hold,  and  they  were  pressed  down  the 
slopes  further  east  on  to  the  Crouy-Missy  road. 

It  should  here  bfe  noted,  for  the  purposes  of 
forming  our  judgment  later  on,  that  no  consider- 
able reinforcements  were  suggested  for  the  French 
apparently  until  that  same  day,  Teesday;  in  spite 
of  the  increasing  number  of  the  enemy,  the  original 
strength  of  a  depleted  division  had  to  take  all  the 
weight  of  the  fighting. 

The  German  forces  continued  to  increase. 
They  were,  as  I  have  said,  perhaps  about  three  to 
one  when  reinforcements  were  attempted  to  ]ye 
sent  forward  by^the  French  across  the  still  intact 
bridges,  just  sufficient  to  hold  the  positions  already 
acquired. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  after  dark,  in  the  night 
between  the  Tuesday  and  the  Wednesday,  the 
French  engineers  laboured  as  best  they  could  to 
replace  the  bridges,  in  spite  of  the  rapidly  rising 
water.  By  this  time  the  whole  valley  floor  was 
flooded. 

When  the  morniug  of  the  1 3th  came — that  is 
the  morning  of  Wednesday— the  Ftench"  beyond 
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the  river  saw  that  one  of  the  bridges  had  been  re- 
established— ^that  of  Missy.  It  had  only  been  done 
at  very  great  sacrifice,  and  there  is  much  in  the 
work  of  the  sappers  that  night  to  recall  the  Bere- 
sina.  Across  the  Missy  Bridge  munitions  began 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  further  bank,  especially 
those  for  field  guns,  which  were  most  badly  needed, 
when,  just  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  little  more  than  an  hour's  full  daylight  for 
this  work,  the  single  temporary  bridge  was  again 
carried  away  before  the  rising  flood,  and  this  while 
the  force  in  front  of  the  French  division  had  in- 
creased to  perhaps  four  to  one. 

A  retirement  was  ordered,  and  while  the 
French  still  clung  to  the  village  of  Cuffies  and  the 
spur  at  P,  they  were  taken  back  from  Crouy.  •  If 
Crouy  was  untenable,  the  forces  along  the  slopes 
to  the  right  were  obviously  untenable  also.  On 
this  same  day,  Wednesday,  as  the  right  fell  back, 
the  left  abandoned  the  edge  of  the  spur  and  fell 
back  in  line  with  the  right  astraddle  of  the  great 
high  road  to  the  valley.  The  position  was  there- 
fore as  in  the  accompanying  sketch  B. 

The  division  which  the  flood  had  cut  off  from 
reinforcement  was  only  withdrawn  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  but  apparently  in  perfect  order. 

By  Thursday,  January  14,  the  remains  of  the 
division — probably  not  more  than  half  of  those  who 
had  set  out  on  the  Tuesday — were  back  in  Sois- 
sons ;  the  Crouy-Missy  road  was  abandoned  and  all 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  from  a  point  about  half 
a  mile  above  Soissons  to  a  point  about  half  a  mile 
above  Missy  itself.  Further  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west  the  French  held  the  hills,  and  the  total  result 
was  that  the  Germans  had  here  advanced  across  a 
wedge  of  ground  nine  furlongs  wide  upon  a  front 
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of  three  miles,  touched  the  river  Aisne.upon  that 
front,  and  were  within  a  mile  of  Soissons,  the  cap- 
ture of  which  would  give  them  a  bridge  across  the 
river. 

French  detachments  held  a  small  point  in 
Missy  village,  where  the  bridge  was  again  repaired 
and  so  allowed  the  French  right  to  retire  across  it. 
The  gims  protecting  this  retreat  could  not  be 
trusted  to  the  bridge,  and  after  being  rendered 
useless  (no  very  important  detail,  for  there  was  no 
ammunition  left  to  speak  of)  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy :  other  guns  had  also  been  abandoned 
further  to  the  left,  presumably  from  the  loss  of 
their  teams  and  crews,  as  the  ground  here  is  not 
of  a  nature  to  bog  them  even  after  such  heavy  rains. 

By  that  Thursday  evening  the  French  retire- 
ment was  complete,  and  the  French  had  lost,  per- 
haps, 5,000  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners;  in 
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field  guns  fourteen   (as    it  would  seem) ;    and   in 
machine  guns  perhaps  a  score. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  15th,  Ger- 
mans, whose  numbers  had  now  increased  to  about 
40,000  men,  were  everywhere  advanced  to  the  line 
of  the  river,  and  had  possession  of  the  road  from 
Crouy  to  Missy.  The  positions  in  front  of  Soissons 
were  maintained  by  the  French,  but  on  that 
Friday  there  was  a  vigorous  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  to  rush  the  town  itself.  Such  a  suc- 
cess would  have  put  into  the  enemy's  hands  the 
junction  of  four  railways,  the  best  bridge  head 
across  the  river,  and  have  thrown  upon  the  French 
artillery  the  onus  of  shelling  their  own  city.  It  is 
probable  that  the  attempt  will  be  renewed,  for  the 
possession  of  Soissons  is  of  real  value.  The  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  got  at  last  as  far  as  the  suburb  of 
St.  Paul  and  then  went  no  further.  It  was 
checked  there,  and  would  appear  to  have  remained 
so  checked  during  the  last  four  days. 

The  Germans  once  in  possession  of  Soissons 
would  have  a  real  advantage,  and  might  almost  be 
said  t-o  have  recovered  there  the  initiative.  They 
would  hold  a  railway  junction  of  first-class  import- 
ance; they  would  have  a  bridge  head  over  the 
flooded  Aisne ;  they  would  have  broken  the  first 
French  line. 

The  Germans  out  of  Soissons  north  of  the  river 
have  accounted  for  about  half  a  depleted  French 
division,  at  a  far  heavier  numerical  cost  to  them- 
selves, and  have  gained  1,800  yards  over  a  front  of 
5,000  yards,  weakening  slightly  other  parts  of 
their  long  line,  which  weakening  will  lead,  and  has 
already  partly  led,  to  a  number  of  local  small  suc- 
cesses of  the  Allies  north  and  south. 

Nor  can  the  Germans  withdraw  more  than  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  men  here  concentrated 
vdthout  losing  the  small  advantage  gained.  For 
they  are  in  a  very  narrow  salient  wedge.  Th  i 
French  are  far  advanced  on  east  and  west — especi- 
ally on  the  west— and  if  the  Germans  are  to  remain 
on  the  Aisne,  even  over  a  front  of  only  three  miles, 
they  must  immobilise  great  numbers  here  to  keep 
the  angle  open.  They  stand  roughly  as  the  wedge 
A,  B,  C,  D,  on  the  accompanying  sketch,  and  they 
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must  hold,  and,  if  possible,  push  back  A  B  and  0 
D,  or  retire.  They  are,  at  the  moment  of  writing 
(Tuesday),  engaged  precisely  in  this  "pushing 
back  "  of  A  B  and  C  D. 

II.-THE    MEANING    OF   SOISSONS. 

Having  grasped  what  happened  at  Soissons, 
let  us  ask  whether  the  action  has  any  lesson  to 
teach  us  upon  the  present  phase  of  the  war. 

If  we  co-ordinate  all  the  facts  that  we  know 
with  regard  to  that  action  so  far  and  consider  cer- 
tain results  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  \ve  shall 
bnd,  I  think,  that  we  have  rather  important  in- 
dications given  us  here  of  how  the  enemy  stands  in 
the  west. 

The  salient  features  of  the  action  at  Soissons 
are  five:  — 

1.  A  strong  French  offensive  is  ordered  with 
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no  more  than  the  troops  long  on  the  spot  (a; 
division)  against  a  particular  sector  of  the  long 
German  line. 

2.  This  unexpected  offensive  delivered  at  a 
point  chosen  by  the  French  (who  preserve  the 
initiative),  though  made  without  special  re- 
inforcement, succeeds  at  rather  heavy  cost  ta 
them. 

^.  Upon  its  success  and  after  a  delay  of  rather 
more  than  forty-eight  hours  very  large  enemy  re- 
inforcements arrive,  so  large  that  they  out- 
number doubly,  trebly,  and  at  last  four  times 
over,  the  French  in  the  district. 

4.  These  large  reinforcements  are  almost 
entirely  of  infantry,  supported,  of  course,  by 
some  corresponding  proportion  of  field  artillery, 
but  apparently  no  new  heavy  artillery. 

5.  Having  succeeded  in  their  object  of  check- 
ing and  even  reversing  the  French  attack  by  the 
bringing  up  of  such  numbers,  the  Germau 
counter-offensive  is  spent  and  can  go  no  further. 

Now  consider  those  five  points  as  fixed  and 
then  turn  to  what  happened  200  miles  away  and 
more  in  Upper  Alsace  nearly  a  fortnight  ago. 

1.  The  French  took  the  offensive  because  they 
possessed  the  initiative,  and  they  took  it  at  a 
point  where  they  were  not  expected. 

2.  This  unexpected  offensive  was  made  with- 
out special  reinforcement,  by  no  more  than  the 
troops  originally  present  in  the  district;  none 
of  the  great  French  reserve  appears  to  have  been 
used;  it  is  successful,  though  at  rather  a  heavy 
cost. 

3.  Upon  its  success  and  some  time  afterwards 
— in  this  case  nearly  four  days — large  enemy 
reinforcements  begin  to  arrive,  until  they  quite 
outnumber  the  French  in  the  district. 

4.  These  large  reinforcements  consist  almost 
entirely  of  infantry,  supported,  of  course,  by 
some  corresponding  proportion  of  field  artillery, 
but  with  no  more  heavy  guns  than  were  present 
originally. 

5.  The  enemy  using  their  new-found  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  in  part  reverse  the  French 
offensive,  but  their  counter-offensive  exhausts 
itself  and  cannot  be  pursued. 

You  see  that  there  is  an  exact  parallel  in  the 
main  features. 

In  certain  important  details  there  are  impor- 
tant differences.  At  Soissons  ground  which  had 
been  held  for  some  months  is  lost  by  the  French 
over  a  breadth  of  just  more  than  a  mile,  while  in 
Upper  Alsace  all  that  is  recovered  by  the  Germans 
is  a  particular  swell  of  land  (Upper  Burnhaupt) 
from  which  the  French  had  but  recently  driven 
them,  while  in  the  main  the  whole  Alsatian  opera- 
tions record  a  considerable  French  advance.  The 
forces  engaged  in  Upper  Alsace  on  the  Germau 
side  are  rather  less  than  the  forces  engaged  against 
Soissons.  Also,  in  the  one  case,  the  fight  imperils 
an  important  town;  while  in  the  other  the  fight 
only  concerns  a  few  ruined  villages  in  the  moun- 
tains. Also,  in  the  case  of  Soissons,  you  are  fight- 
ing nearly  as  close  to  Paris  as  Reading  is  to 
London,  whereas  in  the  case  of  Upper  Alsace  you 
are  fighting  in  a  region  remote  from  the  heart  of 
either  belligerent. 

But  in  the  main  the  great  features  are  the 
same,  and  there  is  but  one  considerable  contrast 
to  note  for  the  purposes  of  our  induction,  which  is 
that  in  the  case  of  Upper  Alsace,  vital  as  that  point 
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is  to  Germany,  the  reinforcements  come  up  nearly 
two  days  later  than  in  the  case  of  the  attack  on 
Soissons. 

Now  what  are  the  obvious  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  this  parallel  and  its  differentiating  point? 
The  first  is  that  the  Germans  are  not  yet  working 
with  new  formations. 

The  Geiinans,  never  hnoiving  quite  where  the 
JFh'ench  are  going  to  attack,  are  in  great  jyeiil  of 
having  their  line  broken  whenever  an  attack  ujoon 
a  considerable  scale  is  delivered.  They  ^vill  not 
risk  men,  as  yet  at  any  rate,  in  trying  to  recover 
ilie  initiative  for  themselves  and  in  being  the  first 
to  attack.  They  are  thus  compelled  to  wait  for  the 
French  initiative.  They  meet  it  whenever  a  strong 
attack  is  delivered  by  hurrying  up  men  from  else- 
where^ and  the  men  so  hurried  up,  though  coming 
in  gi'eat  numbers,  do  little  more  than  hold  their 
own. 

This  conclusion  is  indisputable,  for  it  is  no 
more  than  a  summary  of  ascertained  facts.  But 
it  leads  us  to  another  conclusion  which,  though  not 
directly  ascertainable,  follows  logically  from  such 
premises  of  fact. 

This  further  conclusion  is  that  the  Germans 
strengthen  that  part  of  the  line  which  is  attacked 
hy  draxving  men  from  other  parts  of  their  line,  not 
from  large  available  reserves  nor  from  new  forma- 
tions. 

It  is  exceedhigly  important  to  seize  this,  for 
it  makes  all  the  difference  to  our  judgment  of  the 
situation. 

Supposing  the  enemy  had  new  large  forma- 
tions already  in  the  field  or  new  great  reserves 
gathered  and  ready  to  operate  in  the  West,  he 
would  in  the  first  place  not  wait  until  some  par- 
ticular point  of  his  extended  line  was  attacked, 
but  would  himself  begin  to  attack  in  force  upon  a 
point  of  his  own  choosing.  That  he  does  not  do 
so,  but  has  to  await  attack,  proves  that  his  men 
are  drawn  from  the  existing  lines.  But,  apart 
from  this,  the  rate  at  which  the  German  reinforce- 
ments are  brought  up  sufficiently  prove  my  point. 
Such  new  reserves  or  new  formations  of 
the  enemy  would  either  be  grouped  close 
behind  the  existing  line  so  as  to  attack  wherever 
the  enemy  thought  fit,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  used 
(even  if  only  defensively)  where  the  enemy  thought 
fit,  or  they  would  be  grouped  at  some  central 
pomt  well  behind  the  lines,  from  which  central 
point  they  could  be  directed  at  a  moment's  notice 
and  with  approximately  equal  rapidity  in  any 
direction  where  a  threat  against  the  continuity 
of  the  defensive  line  was  delivered. 


Either  such  great  reserves  if  they  existed 
would  be  massed  as  at  A  and  at  B  ready  to  attack 
on  the  points  of  their  commanders'  choosing  at 
{a)  or  at  (ft)  or  for  purposes  of  general  defence 
they  would  be  kept  at  some  central  point  such  as 
C  e.bout  equi-distant  from  all  the  points  that  could 
be  threatened  and  ready  to  be  launched  wherever 
the  threat  occurred. 

But  what  takes  place  proves  that  neither  of 
these  dispositions  has  been  made,  and  that  there- 
fore no  such  new  formations  or  great  reserve  are 
yet  present  upon  the  western  line  of  the  enemy. 
For  the  German  reinforcements  do  not  arrive  until 
some  time  after  the  French  attack  has  put  the  lines 
in  peril  at  some  point  chosen  by  the  French  them- 
selves, and,  what  is  even  more  important  to  my 
case,  they  don't  arrive  with  the  same  delay. 

Against  Soissons,  which  is  a  central  position, 
they  come  up  with  a  much  shorter  delay  and  also  in 
larger  numbers  and  with  more  effect  than  against 
Burnhaupt,  which  is  an  extreme  position.  At 
Soissons  they  arrive  within  two  days;  at  Burn- 
haupt after  four  days. 

Put  all  this  together  and  you  may  be  perfectly 
certain  that  work  of  this  kind  is,  so  far,  being 
done  at  the  expense  of  other  parts  of  the  line. 

Take  a  line  shaped  as  is  the  line  A,  B,  C  in 
the  accompanying  diagram. 


If  you  find  thai  on  the  enemy's  being  attacked 
unexpectedly  to  himself  and  through  the  action  of 
the  Allied  initiative  at  a  central  point,  B,  he  can 
bring  up  reinforcements  within  a  delay  of,  say, 
forty  hours,  while  if  he  is  attacked  at  such  an  ex- 
treme point  as  C  he  can  only  bring  them  up  in  a 
delay  of,  say,  a  hundred  hours,  it  is  sufficient  proof 
that  he  is  bringing  them  up  from  along  his  line. 

For  in  the  case  of  B  he  has  two  short  distances 
to  go,  bringing  his  men  up  from  various  portions 
of  A-B  and  B-C ;  in  the  case  of  C  most  of  his  units 
will  have  a  long  distance  to  go,  as  some  of  them 
will  have  to  be  drawn  from  A-B,  which  is  further 
from  C  than  any  portion  of  the  line  is  from  B. 
Remember  that  he  dares  not  weaken  too  much 
any  part  of  his  line :  he  must  draw  men  in  small 
amounts  from  all  along  it.  The  thing  is  clear  if 
we  suppose  him  to  be  drafting  men  from  the  four 
points  1,  2,  3,  4  in  aid  first  of  the  point  B,  next  of 
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GiJB  point  C,  and  if  we  allow  for  the  distance  be- 
tween any  one  of  these  points  one  day  for  entrain- 
ing, carriage  and  disentraining.  His  last  rein- 
forcements will,  in  the  case  of  an  attack  on  B,  ar- 
rive within  a  delay  of  two  days,  which  is  the  length 
of  the  journey  from  the  extremes  to  the  centre ; 
while  in  the  case  of  C  his  last  reinforcements  will 


2,000  prisoners,  and  accounted  for  at  least  as  manj 
more  killed  and  wounded;  and  casualties  of  4,000 
do  not  mean  less  than  a  division  at  work — at  least 
where  that  division  is  successful. 

The  French  at  Soissons  found  themselves  at 
last  in  front  of  quite  40,000  men  upon  a  front  of 
little  over  three  miles.       Now,  let  the  argmnent 


arrive  in  a  delay  of  four  days,  which  is  the  length    consequent  upon  this  be  carefully  noted.  ^  If  the 
of  the  journey  from  A  to  C.  '     '  "'  ^  "~"^ 

But  apart  from  this  arithmetical  line  of  argu- 
ment we  have  the  noticeable  fact  that  before  any 
of  these  concentrations  took  place  the  enemy's  line 
is  demonstrably  weakened  in  all  sorts  of  points 
save  where  the  main  attack  is  being  delivered 
upon  it. 

Thus,  the  last  two  weeks  which  have  seen  a 
concentration  upon  Soissons  and  upon  Burnhaupt, 
in  two  re?ions  where  the  French  had  tised  their 


enemy  had  made  these  great  concentrations  of 
men  for  the  purpose  of  attack  we  could  not  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  he  was  anxious  for  the  stabi- 
lity of  his  line.  On  the  contrary,  we  could  con- 
clude that  he  was  quite  secure  behind  his  "  wall  " 
and  could  therefore  choose  his  own  moments  and 
places  for  striking. 

But  the  enemy  made  a  concentration  utterly 
different  from  this  in  character,  both  at  Burn- 
haupt and  in  front  of  Soissons.     He  did  !not  mean 


initiative  to  develop  an  xmexpected  activity  and  to  to  concentrate  and  did  not  attempt  to  concentrate 
press  home,  a  whole  series  of  minor  successes  were  until  the  forces  that  were  pressing  him  had 
registered  by  the  Allies  in  many  places  scattered  achieved  a  certain  result,  and  when  that  result  was 
along  the  Ime.  There  was  the  advance  befQre  achieved,  although  in  each  case  it  was  quite  a  small 
Perthes,  the  perceptible  advances  at  Eoye,  and  in  thing  in  mere  distance  (the  advance  of  a  mile  in 
front  of  Arras,  north-east  of  Verdun  and  just  north  one  case  and  of  less  than  two  miles  in  the  other), 
of  Font-k-Mousson.  In  other  words,  you  get  on  the     be  at  once  is  at  the  expense  of  weakening  his  line 

elsewhere  and  of  forming  concentrations  for  re- 
pelling an  attack  which,  slight  as  it  seems,  he 
judges  may  be  fatal. 

It  is  but  the  repetition  with  further  proof  of 
what  has  been  said  so  often  in  these  columns :  — 

The  problem  before  the  Allies  in  the  West  is 
not  the  problem  of  gradually  pushing  back  an  op- 
posing force  ;  it  is  tJie  problem  of  compelling  that 
force  under  pressure  to  shorten  lines  which  are 
already  as  stretched  as  they  can  be,  consistently 
tvith  being  held  at  all;  and  ivhen  the  compulsion 
for  shortening  these  lines  shall  arnve,  it  cannot 
take  the  form  of  gradual  retirements  from  one  line 
of  trenches  to  another  close  beJmid  it;  it  can  only 
take  the  form  of  a  ivholesale  retirement,  either 
evacuating  Noi-thern  France  and  half  Belgium  or 
evacuating  Alsace. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  the  enemy  may  not 
in  the  near  future  bring  up  large  reinforcements 
and  new  formations  with  the  object  of  hold- 
ing his  line  unshortened.  It  does  not  mean  that 
he  may  not,  even  in  the  near  future,  bring  up  re- 
inforcements so  large  as  to  take  the  offensive  again. 
It  only  means  that  the  considerable  movements 
which  we  have  seen  during  the  last  two 
,*:      A    TD   n  weeks,     and    particularly    at     Burnhaupt    and 

line  A,  13,  O,  two  strong  French  attacks  which  by  before  Soissons,  prove  the  non-existence  so 
successive  reinforcement  of  the  enemy  are  turned  far  of  such  reinforcement;  and  it  also  proves 
back  at  B  and  at  C,  but  meanwhile  you  are  getting  the  twin  facts  that  the  enemy  fears  c^ravelv 
smaller  but  more  numerous  successes  of  the  Allies  for  the  stability  of  his  line  in  the  west  and  only 
i'  ?'r'  .  ^'  ^°^  ^'  ^^®^6  ^^6  line  must  in  all  remforces  threatened  points  at  the  expense  of  the 
probability  have  been  perilously  weakened  by  the    general  strength  along  the  rest  of  it. 

®^®"th  .u       •       .,  ,       We  can  sum  up,  therefore,  and  say  that  in  the 

.    .^"6  enemy,  then,  is  still  drawing  upon  his  last  two  weeks,  including  Soissons,  we  have  had 

existmg  line.  upon  a  line  of  some  400  miles  between  the  Swiss 

ti,,-    \  r^  ?  ^second  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  mountains  and  the  North  Sea  a  considerable  body 

ims  state  ot  affairs  which  is  also  of  moment  in  aid-  of  German   reinforcements  successfully  resistini 

mg  our  jud^ent  upon  the  present  phase  of  the  attacks  delivered  in  front  of  Soissons   (1)   and  in 

war    and  this  is  th&i  the  enemy  is  now  put  into  Upper  Alsace  (2),  but  that  the  concentration  alon? 

tSIL  Frtthl'^r^.  •^^■\^^'"'-.  'Y  ^^^"^  \''  ^^'''  P°^^*^  ^^'  b««^  effected  at  a  cost 

Dosition  don^^Tr^^S  P         Stembach  and  the  gun  of  so  weakenmg  the  general  strength  of  the  lines, 

was  rmorT^h..  !  ^  i^^^'^^^T  ,T^°^"  ^'^^^^^^e  that  the  Allies  have  exercised  successful  pressure 

moned  Twn    M^  n      ^  T^  ^'^F'  ^"^  '^  s""^"  "P«°  ^  smaller  scale  by  the  French  in  front  of  Nieu- 

tTon.  offhTLl     .y^Pf  Alsace  from  other  por-  port  (a),  in  front  of  Lens  (b),  by  the  French  L 

The  FrUl  l?\      Tu  f  ^^^l^  ^"™^^  ^^^«^°«-  ^ '"^^^  ^^  ^^^a^  (c),  in  front  of  Roye  (d),  in  front  o 

The  French  captured,  before  they  lost  Burnhaupt,  Perthes  (e),  north-east  of  Verdun  (/).  north  of 
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Soissons 


Fronh'er. 

Line  of  Trenches. 


Z® 


Pont-a-Mousson  (g),  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass  just 
east  of  Colmar  (h),  and  that  we  have  not  yet  against 
us  any  new  considerable  bodies  of  the  enemy  in 
the  West,  but  only  the  same  original  line  which 
already  feels  itself  gravely  imperilled. 

CREDIBILITY   OF  THE    EVIDENCE. 

It  is  worth  while  examining  in  detail  the  Ger- 
man comrauniquo  relative  to  this  action,  which 
reached  London  last  Friday.  It  is  perhaps  the 
moot  remarkable  point  in  the  whole  affair. 

As  we  have  seen  throughout  this  war,  official 
cciiimuniquds  are  the  best  documentary  evidence 
■we  have ;  the  credibility  of  the  various  parties  to 
them  is  therefore  exceedingly  important  in  the 
formation  of  our  judgment,  and  the  German  com- 
muniques in  particular  have  been  remarkable  for 
two  characters  which  at  first  sight  ticem  to  go 
ill  together,  but  which  are  perfectly  reconciled  by 
what  is  rather  unfairly  termed  "  a  scientific 
temper." 


These  two  characters  are : — 

(1)  Minuteness  in  detail  coupled  with  accu- 
racy where  accuracy  is  desired. 

(2)  The  harnessing  with  the  same  of  startling 
falsehoods  which  cannot  deceive  the  particular 
enemy  in  question,  and  which  must  have  some 
political  object  of  influencing  domestic  or  foreign 
neutral  opinion,  or  even  the  opinion  of  Govern- 
ments and  peoples  allied  with  the  enemy  in  ques- 
titon. 

These  two  contradictory  characters  are  recon- 
ciled by  the  motive  of  the  German  authorities, 
which  is  neither  to  tell  the  truth  nor  to  tell  false- 
hoods for  the  sake  of  truth  and  falsehood,  but  to 
tell  the  truth  only  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  general 
credit,  and  to  tell  falsehoods  when  it  is  thought 
wise  and  useful  so  to  do  upon  the  basis  of  such 
credit  once  obtained. 

The  official  German  communique  which  ap- 
peared in  print  last  Saturday  is  a  very  good  ex- 
ample upon  which  to  work.  I  quote  it  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Westminster  Gazette  (which  has  from 
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the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  even  before  its  out- 
break, been  remarkable  for  the  volume  of  its 
German  information),'  and  as  it  was  delivered 
through  the  Marconi  channel. 

"  The  German  booty  taken  in  the  battle 
north  of  Soissons  up  to  the  present  amounts  to 
5,200  prisoners,  fourteen  cannon,  six  machine- 
guns,  and  several  '  revolver  guns.'  The  French 
suffered  heavy  losses ;  five  thousand  killed  French- 
men were  found  on  the  battlefield.  Their  retreat 
south  of  the  Aisne  came  within  range  of  our  heavy 
artillery.  In  how  far  the  proportions  have 
changed,  compared  with  previous  wars,  a  compari- 
son of  the  battle  discussed  here  with  the  results  of 
the  battle  of  1870  shows,  although  the  importance 
of  the  battle  north  of  Soissons  cannot  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  battle  of  August  18,  1870,  the 
width  of  the  battlefield  approximately  corresponds 
to  that  of  Gravelottc  and  St.  Privat.  The  French 
losses  of  January  12  to  14,  1915,  however,  pro- 
bably surpass  those  of  August  18,  1870,  by  a  con- 
siderable amount.     This  is  the  truth." 

The  salient  points  of  this  statement  are :  — 

(1)  The   minute   detail    of    the    number    of 
prisoners  mentioned,  5,200. 

(2)  The  mention  of  the  number  of  French 
killed,  5,000. 

(3)  A  very  extraordinary  recollection  of  and 
parallel  with  Gravelotte.  * 

(4)  A  very  exact  enumeration  of  guns. 
On  the  fourth  point  one  remarks  with  interest 

that  the  German  estimate  is  too  low.  The  French 
have  admitted  a  loss  of  more  guns  (counting 
machine-guns)  than  the  Germans  give. 

The  third  point  is  negligible.  The  two 
actions,  Gravelotte  and  Soissons  resemble  each 
other  in  nothing  save  that  Germans  and  French- 
men were  opposed,  and  it  would  be  wasting  the 
space  of  this  paper  to  analyse  s^kch  puerilities. 

But  the  first  and  second  statements  are  really 
worth  watching.  Their  value  will  be  'apparent  to 
all  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  military  his- 
tory, and  I  think  they  can  be  made  apparent  to 
the  general  reader  as  v/ell. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne  in  front  of 
Soissons  was  a  French  division  (three  brigades) 
already  depleted  by  war,  and  further  weakened 
by  the  big  offensive  movement  ordered  ten  days 
ago  when  the  spur  above  Crouv  was  taken  by  it. 
French  officers,  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene,  tell  us 
that  about  10,000  men  were  engaged.  That  is 
probably  the  rough  figure.  But  swell  that  figure 
as  v.e  may  we  cannot  make  the  French  more  than 
15,000  m  the  nature  of  things.  Had  thev  been 
perfectly  fresh  troops  just  sent  out,  there \vould 
not  have  been  present  in  the  thick  of  the  action 
many  more  than  17,000  men,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  m  the  mind  of  any  observer  used  to 
the  meaning  of  such  units  that,  under  the  con- 
u-°u^  ^^"*  action,  after  the  heavv  fi^htin*' 
which  had  preceded  it,  the  months  of  war  behind  it'' 
and  the  general  disposition  of  the  French  alon^' 
all  this  section  of  the  line,  10,000  is  nearer  the 
truth  than  15,000.    But  15,000  is  a  maximum. 

-^tjetotalfrontover  which  the  action  ranged, 
a  front  of  trenches  and  of  thinly  stretched  line, 
was  less  than  three  miles,  but  all  the  heart  of  the 
action  was  in  a  section  of  less  than  1^ 

The  whole  point  of  the  battle  walthe  impossi- 
bihty  of  reinforcing  this  single  French  division  in 
tune  because  the  sudden  rising  of  the  Aisne  had 
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carried  away  certain  bridges.  We  are  asked  to 
believe  that  out  of  such  a  unit — 10,000  at  the  least, 
15,000  at  the  most — over  5,000  are  prisoners 
and  at  least  5,000  dead.  The  statement  has 
no  conceivable  significance  in  arithmetic  or 
in  any  other  form  of  analysis.  Put  as  low 
as  5'ou  like  the  proportion  of  v/ounded  to 
killed  (and  in  an  action  of  this  sort  the  pro- 
portion of  killed  to  wounded  is  very  high), 
you  cannot  in  the  most  murderous  action  get  it 
lower  than  one  to  three  where  such  numbers  are 
concerned.  It  is  almost  certain  to  be  higher  than 
that,  but  let  us  put  it  at  that ;  then  the  killed  alone 
account,  with  the  wounded,  for  nearly  twice  the 
force  present !  Five  thousand  killed  means  at  the 
very  least  15,000  wounded.  So,  after  leaving 
nobody  to  get  back  across  the  Aisne  and  nobody 
to  be  taken  prisoner,  the  Germans  have  already 
accounted  for  tv/ice  the  number  of  Frenchmen  pre- 
sent if  they  were  ten  thousand,  or  5,000  more  than 
were  present  if  they  were  15,000.  No  matter  by 
v/hat  avenues  you  approach  the  result,  the  Ger- 
man figures  of  men  make  nonsense :  while  the  Ger- 
man figures  of  guns  are  less  than  the  whole  truth 
and  probably  based  on  a  real  estimate  of  numbers 
hitherto  counted. 

We  have  no  need  to  accept  on  their  own  autho- 
rity the  French  accounts,  which  tell  us  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  troops  engaged  upon 
their  side,  admit  a  loss  of  guns  larger  than  the 
Germans  claim,  allow  for  somewhat  over  a  thou- 
sand prisoners,  and  tell  us  that  the  enemy  did  not 
pursue.  Even  if  the  French  contradiction  did  not 
exist,  the  German  account  is  a  foolish  mixture  of 
accuracy  and  falsehood  on  the  face  of  it. 

Why  this  folly?  The  general  accuracy  of 
German  official  nev/s  has  been  amply  insisted  upon 
in  these  notes,  and  occasional  absurdities  inter- 
mingled with  such  accuracy  now  and  then  noticed. 
Those  absurdities  have  been  increasing  of  late  in 
proportion  to  the  accurate  rest.    Why? 

I  can  only  hazard  the  suggestion  Ihat  there  is 
something  in  common  between  the  fantasies  them- 
selves and  the  romantic  language  which  commonly 
accompanies  them;   and  that  that  something  in 
common  is  a  necessity  for  impressing  domestic  and 
neutral  opinion.       Hence  the  silly  parallel  with 
Gravelotte     (which    v/ould    be    like    comparing 
Givenchy  with  Waterloo),  hence  the  theatrical  rant 
about  all  this  being  done  "  under  the  eyes  of  the 
War  Lord  himself,"  hence  the  comparison  of  the 
German  failure  in  front  of  Warsaw  to  the  great 
victory  of  Salamis,  and  hence  those  extraordinary 
phrases  which  appear    reiterated  at  regular  in- 
tervals that  (for  some  mystical  and  incalculable 
reason)    victory,  that  least    determinable  of    all 
human  events,  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  German 
General  Staff  which  has  hitherto  failed  in  every 
single  one  of  its  main  plans :  the   envelopment  of 
the  Allies  in  the  West,  the  entry  into  Paris,  the 
investment  of  Verdun,  the  march  upon  Calais,  the 
seizure  of  Warsaw  and  of  the  railway  nexus  there, 
the  subjugation  of  Servia  and  the  "  counting  out " 
of  the  Servian  Army,  the  raiding  of  Caucasia,  etc. 
It  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  Allies  at  least, 
and  in  particular  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  study 
this  war  in  detail,  when  the  German  communiques 
return  to  the  older  plan  (far  better  suited  to  the 
German  temperament)  of  accurately  detailing  a 
mass  of  undigested  matter,  and  thus  supplement- 
ing the  continued  frankness  with  which  the  Ger- 
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man  casualties,  German  prices,  and  other  capital 
points  of  news  are  conveyed  by  the  Germans  alone 
of  the  belligerents  to  the  outer  world. 

THE    EASTERN    FIELD. 

IN  the  eastern  field  of  war  there  has  been  an 
almost  complete  lull  along  the  whole  line, 
with  the  exception  of  some  violent  fighting 
upon  the  Bzura,  which  has  not  advanced  the 
enemy,  and  in  connection  with  which  the 
Russians  have  attempted  no  advance  either. 

There  are  in  this  field  but  two  points  to  notice, 
upon  one  of  which  we  have  so  little  information 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  state  the  frag- 
mentary news  and  base  a  doubtful  guess  upon  it. 
The  other  is  a  still  smaller  detail,  but  clearer  in  its 
meaning  and  effect. 

The  first  of  these  two  pieces  of  news  is  the  an- 
nouncement that  Russian  forces  have  occupied 
Sierpe  in  the  belt  of  North  Poland  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  East  Prussian  border,  have  pushed 
forward  across  the  Skwara  { ? )  and  are  therefore 
within  forty  miles  of  Thorn.  Such  a  position  is 
obviously  upon  the  flank  of  the  main  German  line 
of  icommunication  for  Hindenburg's  advance  on 
Warsaw,  to  wit,  the  main  railway  from  Thorn  to 
Warsaw.  This  railway  nearly  touches  the  Vistula 
at  a  point  about  half  way  between  Plocz  and  the 
frontier,  and  is  everywhere  within  raiding  distance 
of  a  force  that  shall  have  crossed  that  stream  from 
the  North. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  considerable  bodies 
of  ^Russians  operating  in  this  theatre  the  news 
would  be  of  great  moment,  but  I  submit  that  in 
the  Jack  of  further  evidence  we  have  no  right  to 
presume  large  operations  as  yet  in  this  belt  of 
North  Poland  between  the  East  Prussian  frontier 
and  the  Vistula,  and  until  we  know  more  about 
them  there  is  no  ground  for  planning  out  any  con- 
siderable consequences  or  illustrating  the  move- 
ment as  a  whole. 

It  appears  to  be  so  far  a  movement  of  cavalry  corps,  it  may  be  remembered,  which  remained  in- 
operating  in  no  great  numbers  against  smaller  de-  tact  after  the  debacle  of  a  fortnight  ago)  attempted, 
tached  bodies  of  cavalry  upon  the  enemy's  side,  by  vigorously  attacking  the  head  of  the  Russian 
and  one's  ground  for  believing  this  is,  first,  that  Army,  to  withdraw  pressure  from  the  retreat  of 
very  large  Russian  movements  in  this  district,  the  broken  10th  Corps,  has,  according  to  Russian 
being  supported  by  no  railway,  would  necessarily  accounts,  collapsed.  It  cannot  be  true  that  this 
be  slow  and  would  as  necessarily  have  given  rise  large  body  of  men  has  been  "  annihilated,"  for 
to  vigorous  changes  of  disposition  in  the  German  there  is  no  account  of  their  having  been  surrounded 
forces  south  of  the  river.  There  has  been  no  trace  or  intercepted  in  their  retreat,  but  it  is  evidently 
of  the  latter  and  therefore  we  should  not,  in  the 
lack  of  further  evidence,  believe  in  the  former.  A 
Russian  force  has  entered  Plocz,  but  everything 
turns  upon  the  total  nimiber  of  the  Russian  forces 
north  of  the  Vistula,  and,  I  repeat,  that  if  that 
number  were  very  great  the  whole  German  battle 
front  would  turn  northward.     That  there  may  be 


international  position  of  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment at  this  moment. 

This  is  the  first  point  upon  the  watershed  of 
the  Carpathians  which  the  Russians  have  crossed 
since  the  second  battle  for  Warsaw  began,  and 
since,  in  conformity  with  the  Russian  retirement 
on  the  north  for  the  protection  of  Warsaw,  the 
Russian  Armies  south  withdrew  some  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  Cracow  to  the  line  of  the  Dunajec  and 
abandoned  the  passes  over  the  Carpathians,  watch- 
ing only  the  mouths  of  the  same. 

Now,  the  remarkable  point  about  this  is  that 
it  has  taken  place  at  a  comparatively  imimportant 
moment.  The  great  passes  which  carry  one  the 
railway  and  the  other  the  high  road  from  Transyl- 
vania into  Bukovina  run  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south  of  Kilribaba,  and  here  the  Russians  have 
not  even  attempted  to  move  to  the  crest  of 
the  pass  until  better  weather  shall  assure  their 
transport.  The  Kilribaba  is  only  a  saddle  of 
wooded  land  between  the  sources  of  two  mountain 
torrents,  not  suited  for  taking  any  considerable 
body  of  troops  from  side  to  side.  We  must  wait 
for  such  a  movement  until  weather  conditions 
render  it  possible  for  the  Russians  to  bring  up 
wheeled  transport  in  sufficient  amounts  for  the 
support  of  heavy  colimms  and  the  forcing  of  the 
heights,  and  it  is  not  in  any  way  probable  that  this 
movement  upon  a  minor  saddle  in  the  wooded  hills 
can  be  used  for  any  large  offensive  movement  to- 
wards the  Hungarian  side.  But  the  pass  has  this 
advantage :  the  road  down  from  it  on  to  the  Hun- 
garian side  is  easy  and  moves  away  from  the 
nearest  railhead,  so  that  the  enemy  can  only  con- 
centrate against  it  with  difficulty. 

THE    CAUCASUS. 

In  the  Caucasus  we  are  still  without  news  from 
the  Turkish  side,  and  that  may  make  us  fairly  cer- 
tain that  the  Russian  description  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  late  Russian  victory  is  accurate 
enough.  The  fighting  at  Karai  Urgan,  in  which 
the  11th  Corps  of  the  Turkish  Army   (the   only 


true  that  the  whole  body  has  given  way,  that  great 
numbers  of  the  unwounded  stragglers  have  fallen 
prisoners  to  the  Russians,  as  well  as  masses  of 
woimded,  and  evidently  also,  great  quantities  of 
field  equipment  and  artillery.  The  unofficial 
statement  that  the  whole  of  the  artillery  of  the 
11th  Corps  has  been  taken  cannot  be  accepted 
a  movement  there  later  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  until  we  have  official  confirmation,  and  it  is  in  any 
and  that  it  will  profit  them  is  seen  by  merely  look-  case  exceedingly  unlikely.  What  would  happen 
ing  at  a  map,  but  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  in  an  action  of  this  sort,  fought  in  driving  snow 
concentrate  and  to  equip  sufficient  men  in  this  dis-  thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea,  would  be  the  per- 
trict  so  easily  there  is  no  proof.  petual  abandonment  of  pieces  stuck  in  the  drifts 

The  second  piece  of  news  which,  as  I  have  during  a  retirement,  or  captured  time  and  again 
said,  is  more  detailed  and  certain,  though  dealing  by  swoops  of  cavalry  on  the  rearguard,  but  they 
only  with  the  minor  point  concerned,  the  seizure  are  not  conditions  under  which  the  whole  artillery 
of  the  Kilribaba  Pass  by  the  Russians  in  the  of  an  Army  Corps  is  to  be  found  concentrated  in 
wooded  Central  Carpathians  between  Bukovina  one  area  and  taken  en  bloc.  That  did  happen 
and  Transylvania,  that  is,  in  the  midst  of  that  apparently  to  the  artillery  of  the  9th  Turkish 
Rumanian  population,  the  Russian  presence  among  Army  Corps  on  January  3rd  and  4th,  but  that,  ias 
whom  is  having  such  a  powerful  effect  upon  the    we    know,    was    intercepted    and    surrounded, 
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Nothin"  of  the'Bort  has  happened  to  the  11th  that  comprising  three  full  corps  and  the  greater  part  of 

we  can°eather  ^  fourth,  no  longer  exists,  save  perhaps    in  suffi- 

koue  the  less,  the  Turkish  offensive  in  this  cient  force  to  undertake  the  defence  of  some  pre- 

district  is  evidently  at  an  end,  and  the  First  Army,  viously  fortified  position. 

A  FURTHER  NOTE  ON  THE  NUMBERS 

OF  THE  GERMAN  RESERVE. 

OTES  upon  the  actions  reported  in  the  upon  the  known  proportion  in  armies  where  uni- 
various  theatres  of  war  have  their  inter-  versal  service  is  really  imposed  (as  in  France  or  in 
est  and  sometimes,  it  may  be  hoped,  Bulgaria),  but  merely  upon  the  normal  returns  of 
their  use,  if  they  are  accurate  and  sober  .German  calculations  dealing  with  men  who,  in  any 
in  the  formation  of  opinion.  But  case  are  not  to  be  taken  as  soldiers, 
another  matter,  which  has  been  referred  to  several  For  the  Germans  can  call  up  of  young  men  of 
tiroes  in  these  columns,  is,  if  we  judge  it  accurately,  mihtary  age  just  over  600,000.  Of  these  they  take 
not  only  of  interest  but  of  the  highest  practical  half  to  be  soldiers  (including,  of  course,  none  of 
importance,  and  that  is  the  real  reserves  of  the  those  who  are  at  all  doubtful  in  health),  the  re- 
enemy,  maining  half  they  draft  into  either  very  partially 
My  apology  for  returning  in  a  few  lines  to  trained  or,  more  oft-en,  wholly  untrained  reserves. 
that  subject  this  week  is  that  the  discussion  has  re-  They  chose  to  put  down  the  incapable  on  paper  at 
appeared  with  some  activity  in  the  Press  this  so  low  a  figure  as  7.73  per  cent.,  but  that  is  per- 
week,  and  that  a  sound  conclusion  upon  it  is  fectly  ridiculous  in  practice.  No  one  can  get  the 
reallyvitaltoourexpectationsof  what  the  war  will  proportion  when  you  are  taking  men  for  actual 
become  in  the  future,  and  of  what  this  country  in  service,  and  not  merely  for  being  written  down  as 
particular  must  expect   to  meet  in   the   spring,  possible  soldiers  on  paper,  below  20  per  cent.,  and 


Figures  have  already  been  given  to  show  that, 
though  paradoxical  enough,  the  mere  reserves  in 
man  power  is  larger  in  the  weaker  of  the  two  Allies 
— Austro-Hungary,  but  for  the  moment  we  are 
more  concei-ned  with  the  possible  reserves  or  "  dis- 
posable "men  left  to  the  German  Empire  for  pos- 
sible later  use  in  the  field. 

Now,  here  there  are  two  schools,  roughly 
speaking.  The  school  which  expects  Germany  to 
produce,  trained  and  equipped  within  the  next  few 
months,  certainly  three  million,  possibly  four 
million,  of  men;  .and  the  school  which  estimates 
her,  powers  in  this  direction  at  certainly  less  than 
2^  million,. and  probably  nearer  two  million  men. 

.  I  iave  so  often  given  figures  showing  on  what 
the  second  school  relies  for  its  judgment  that  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  repeat  them,  "but  as  they  are 
absolute  figures  and  seem  to  lead  to  unavoidable 
concliisions,  and  as  none  the  less  very  different 
conclusions  have  been  reached  upon  other  figures 
by  other  forms  of  computation,  I  will  briefly  re- 
state them  here. 

We  have  not  got  to  guess,  we  knovj  the  total 
number  of  adult  males  of  military  age,  from  20  to 
45  years  inclusive,  in  the  German  Empire.  It  is 
in  round  numbers  12  million  men. 

We  have  not  got  to  guess,  we  know  that  Ger- 
many has  hitherto  put  into  the  field  at  least  5 
million.  She  may  have  put  more,  she  cannot 
have  possibly  put  less,  for  her  known  minimum 
losses,  coupled  with  the  known  minimum  number 


the  real  proportion  in  practice  is  much  more  like 
25  per  cent.  The  absurd  allowance  of  7.73  is 
arrived  at  by  only  examining  a  selection  of  all  pos- 
sible young  men,  and  by  putting  into  a  nominal  re- 
serve (knowing  they  can  never  be  used)  many  of 
those  who,  in  actual  conscription,  would  either 
have  to  be  rejected  or  would  break  down. 

(3)  Those  who  are  wedded  to  the  higher  figure 
allow  between  20  and  45  a  loss  of  only  2  per  cent,  a 
year  for  each  year,  half  for  death  and  half  for 
accident,  etc. 

These  decreases,  in  practice,  are  also  far  too 
low.  They  represent  the  number  of  males  who  are 
incapable  not  only  of  militai'y  service  (because  they 
are  dead,  or  have  been  run  over  by  carts,  or  have 
gone  blind,  or  mad),  but  also  everyone  up  to  45, 
no  matter  what  the  state  of  his  lungs,  stomach, 
heart,  weight,  brain,  eyesight,  feet  and  veins. 
Common  sense  will  tell  anyone  that  after  35,  at 
least,  men  who  have  never  been  soldiers  in  their 
lives  and  are  suddenly  called  up  from  sedentary 
occupations,  do  not  show  a  proportion  of  25  per 
cent.,  as  young  men  do,  of  inefiiciency  (which  only 
means  military  inefficiency),  they  show  a  propor- 
tion of  certainly  half  and  probably  more  than  half. 
They  do  this  without  question  when  the  age  of  40 
is  approached. 

Now,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  what 
the  real  reserves  in  the  German  Army  are  now, 
we  simply  have  to  decide  which  of  these  two  views 
is  in  practice  sound.     We  know  from  proved  and 


r..fji„  f      .        ,    ^J^ftG^-n  and  manceuvre  on  the  ascertained  experience  that  at  least  25  per  cent,  of 

eastern  trout,  make  this  calculation  certain.  men  must  be  rejected.    That  leaves  9  out  of  12 

rmnrlT-    IT         .^  ^^^''f  ^^''^''-       ^°''''  ^^^^  inilliou.     Wc  kuow  that  ut  the  very  least  2  million 

^mw^^r  ^r'^^^''  ^^""'^  "^^^  ^^^  ^^'^^  °^  *'"^  ^  °f  able-bodied  men  must  be  retailed  to  run  "  the 

Smt  w^f       ""  "^^^  ^?r^''  ^^'  ^"^  extreme),  and  nation."  That  leaves  you  less  than  7^  million.  We 

inose  ^ ho  say,  as  another  extreme,  that  only  2  know  that  5  million  are  already  in  arms   at  least 

appear.     Ihe  argument  for  those  who  Surely  the  calculation  is  obvious! 


think  that  four  wiU  appear  is  probably  based  upon 
three  erroneous  elements  of  calculation. 

(1)  They  consider  only  the  total  number  of 
adult  males  and  omit  all  reference  to  necessary 
civil  employment :  that  is  the  chief  error. 

(2)  They  calculate  the  number  of  "  unfit,"  not 


Mr.  Belloo  has  arranged  to  lecture  at  the  Town  Hall,  Cheltenham, 
on  the  2Sih  January,  and  at  Bristol,  on  the  30th  Januaiy. .  Hn  next 
lecture  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  will  taie  place  next  Wednesdav  at 
8.30  p.m. 

In  response  to  Uie  general  desire  lor  au:  afternoon  lecture,  Air. 
Hilaire  Belloc  will  speak  at  2.30  on  Tuesdav,  February  9th,  at  the 
Qaeen's  Hall.    His  next  evening  lecture  is  on  Tuesday  the  26th  iust. 
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By    FRED    T.    JANE. 


HOTE.— Thli  Artlels  hai  btea  lobmitted  to  ths  Preii  Bnrtao,  which  dott   Dot    object   to   the   pablicfttlon  ai  ctoiored,  and  tabei  na 

rttponiibility  for  the  cor''ectDeit  of  the  itatementt. 


HIGH    SEAS    GENERALLY. 
The  "Konigsberg." 

T'HE  Konigsherff,  which  -was  bottled  up  in  the  Rufugi 
Hirer,  East  Africa,  is  now  reported  to  have  been 
destroyed.  According  to  a  story  published  by  the 
Southend  Tdtgraph,  the  captain  of  one  of  the 
niorohant  ships  -which  was  sunk  in  the  blocking 
operations,  who  had  just  got  back,  states  that  the 
Germans  completely  hid  the  ship  with  foliage,  entrenching 
some  of  the  crew  to  prevent  any  c«tting-out  expedition. 

The  ship  was,  however,  located  by  aeroplane,  and  with 
fire  directed  from  aloft,  her  destruction  by  gun-fire  quickly 
followed. 

Von   Spec's   Squadron   and   the   Admiralty. 

In  reply  to  correspondence  received  on  this'  subject,  if 
readers  who  write  asking  for  details  or  an  explanation  as  to 
the  meaning  of  my  statement  laKt  week  that  we  had  a  "suffi- 
cient force  "  on  the  China  Station  will  refer  to  the  issue  of 
October  10th  they  will  find  '•  deleted  by  Censor."  I  can  only 
repeat  that  the  force  was  sufficient  to  deal  with  him.  Ap- 
parently he  outmanoeuvred  us  by  slipping  out  secretly  before 
war  was  declared. 

The  "Kronprinz  Wilhelm." 

The  German  armed  liner  Kronprinz  WiUielm  has  been 
heard  of  again,  having  recently  sent  into  Laa  Palmaa  the 
orew.s  of  one  British  and  three  French  ships  sunk  by  her.  As 
the  first  was  captured  so  long  ago  as  October  28,  and  the 
other  dates  are  November  21,  December  4,  and  December  20, 
it  will  be  clear  that  the  career  of  this  23J-knot  corsair  is  not 
of  a  particularly  mischievous  nature.  From  the  British  ship 
she  took  3,000  tons  of  «oal ;  but  of  the  others,  one  French 
steamer  was  in  ballast  and  the  other  two  Fren<Amen  were  sail- 
ing vessels. 

The  inference  from  the  above  intervals  is  that  the  Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm  must  have  been  considerably  harried  by  British 
cruisers,  which,  though  unable  to  get  into  action  with  her, 
have  sufficed  to  negative  her  activities  to  a  very  large  extent, 
llieoretically,  a  ship  like  the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  would  be 
aWa — if  unimpeded — to  capture  a  ship  or  two  a  day. 

The  "Dacia"  Case. 

A  case  which  may  have  far-reaching  consequences  is  that 
of  the  German  merchant  ship  Dacia,  which  has  been  purchased 
by  the  son  (American)  of  a  German,  and  has  loaded  a  cargo 
of  cotton  for  Bremen.  It  involves  a  delicate  problem  of 
ovrnorship  and  a  variety  of  other  issues  on  which  questions  of 
precedent  are  likely  to  be  founded  later  on. 
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East  African  Operations. 

A  somewhat  belated  report  of  an  East  African  aSair  has 
just  been  issued  in  Berlin.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  on  Novem- 
ber 2  two  British  cruisers  and  twelve  transports  appeared 
off  Tanga  and  subeequently  effected  a  landing  of  8,000  troops 
at  Uaa  Kasone,  where,  after  a  three  days'  fig'ht.^  they  were  re- 
pulsed by  2,000  Germans,  although  supported  by  a  heavy  fire 
froa)  the  cruisers. 


This  report  can,  I  think,  be  taken  with  a  considerable 
grain  of  salt;  two  gunboats  and  a  small  landing  party  of 
marines  is  more  probably  the  correct  presentment  of  affairs. 
The  British  force  is  stated  by  the  Germans  to  have  consisted 
of  one  European  and  four  Indian  regiments. 

THE    BALTIC. 

With  the  advance  of  winter  there  appears  to  be  a  complete 
lull  in  the  Baltic.  The  German  ships  are  reported  to  have 
withdrawn  entirely,  but  whether  they  have  done  this  because 
they  believe  the  Russians  to  be  ice-bound,  or  as  part  of  some 
scheme  of  strategy,  is  not  evident. 

As  I  pointed  out  some  time  ago,  there  is  no  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  Russian  Fleet  to  be  frozen  in,  since  Libau  is  an 
ice-free  port.  Also  there  is  a  good  supply  of  powerful  ice- 
breakers, in  addition  to  which  the  new  Dreadnoughts  of  the 
Gangoot  class  have  ice-breaker  bows  instead  of  the  usual  war- 
ship prow. 

Consequently,  although  nothing  has  happened  of  late,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  neit  few  months  will  be  un- 
eventful. 

THE    NORTH    SEA    AND    CHANNEL. 

Up  to  the  moment  of  writing  there  has  booa  a  singu- 
larly quiet  time  in  naval  operations,  or,  rather,  perhaps,  ona 
should  say,  in  operations  that  are  hoard  of,  for  only  those 
actually  engaged  can  say  what  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes. 

Perhaps  the  chief  actual  incident  is  the  way  in  which 
Germany  haa  seized  the  Von  Tirpitz  idea  of  commerce  de- 
struction by  means  of  submarines  and  aircraft. 

Either  operation  would,  of  course,  be  "piracy"  pure 
and  simple,  devoid  of  even  the  technical  justification  which 
was  put  forward  in  the  matter  of  the  East  Coast  Raid.  Con- 
siderations of  this  sort,  however,  are  not  at  all  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  any  German  schemes;  and  so  it  is  more  waste  of 
paper  to  discuss  questions  of  legitimacy.  Far  more  germane 
is  the  question :  "  Can  anything  really  be  done?  "  In  Conait 
Doyle's  story,  "  Danger,"  everything  was  done,  and  done  by 
eight  submarines  only  I 

Conan  Doyle,  however,  was  engaged  in  writing  fiction— 
a  readable  story  dealing  with  fictitious  submarines  far 
superior  to  any  existing  craft.  His  boats  were  somewhat  of 
the  genus  of  Jules  Verne's  Nautilus,  in  "  Twenty  Thousand 
Lei^ues  Under  the  Sea."  We  have  not  got  to  deal  with  Cap- 
tain Sirius  or  Captain  Nemo,  but  with  the  technical  possi- 
bilities of  the  present  year  of  grace. 

Now,  supposing  we  credit  Germany  with  twenty  suitable 
submarines — certainly  the  utmost  effective  force  that  she  h,T8 
available  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  one  is  that  this  would  leave 
her  with  few  or  no  boats  to  continue  ordinary  naval  opera- 
tions with,  and  a  state  of  affairs  of  that  sort  would  materially 
aasist  the  British  inshore  squadron  in  rendering  itself  particu- 
larly unpleasant,  plus  a  free  hand  in  arranging  for  an  un- 
comfortable reception  for  returning  €lerman  submarines. 

We  may  perhaps  allow  an  average  of  four  torpedoea  per 
boat — call  it  a  total  of  eighty  torpedoes.  Now  the  history  of 
the  war  is  that  it  usually  takes  two  torpedoes  to  sink  a  war- 
ship, and  that  a  mine,  which  is  infinitely  more  powerful, 
has  nothing  like  the  effect  on  a  merchant  ship  that  it  has  on 
a  warship.  Wherefrom  we  may  assume  that  a  liner  (having 
no  magazines  to  be  exploded)  would  certainly  require  two  tor- 
pedoes- and  possibly  three. 

Data  as  to  the  number  of  misses  made  by  German  sub- 
marines are  not  available,  but  one  way  and  another  we  can 
safely  put  them  at  fifty  per  cent. 

Along  these  lines  we  get  a  hypothetical  total  of  twenty 
merchant  ships  destroyed  out  of  a  gross  total  of  four  thousand 
or  so.  And  those  twenty,  it  has  to  be  remembered,  mu.st  eithet! 
be  sought  for  out  at  sea  or  else  waylaid  more  or  less  inshore, 
wliere  motor-boats  may  be  expected  to  Be  "  hunting  peri- 
scopes." 

One  way  and  another,  therefore,  especially  since  we  are 
by  now  fully  alive  to  the  trick  of  the  "  mother  ship  "  undet 
a' neutral  flag,  I  do  not  think  that  the  German  threat  can  be 
regarded  as  anything  but  a  stupendous  piece  of  cheap  bluff. 
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Tho  aerial  part  of  it  certainly  is  bluff  pure  and  simple.  The 
submarine  part  may  possibly  be  attempted  as  a  final  effort; 
but  if  so  it  JB  certainly  doomed  to  failure,  not  only  for  the 
reasons  stated  above,  but  also  because  it  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  circumstance  that  tho  British  Navy  would  un- 
doubtedly be  doing  something  in  the  meantime. 

»  *  » 

The   Loss   of  the   "Formidable." 

I  have  received  an  unprecedented  number  of  letters  on 
this  subject  dealing  directly  with  the  cause  of  the  disaster — 
more  than  one  of  them  anonymous,  and  therefore  impossible 
to  reply  to  privately.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  a  corre- 
spondent who  elects  to  sign  himself  "  Yours  disgustedly, 
One  who  knows."  I  designate  his  letter  as  important  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  on  on©  page  he  attributes  the  disaster 
to  "  disobedience  to  Admiralty  orders,"  and  on  the  next  lays 
all  the  blame  on  the  Admiralty  1  This  because  he  mentions' 
some  other  incident  known  to  me  as  having  occurred,  but  to 
which  I  cannot  refer  because  it  would  certainly  be  deleted 
(rightly  1  think)  by  the  Censor. 

Other  correspondents  favour  me  with  stories  of  signalling 
to  German  submarines  which  they  have  either  heard  of  or  seen. 
On  this  subject  of  signalling  1  may  mention  that  in  tlie 
capacity  of  scoutmaster  at  a  certain  place  I  have  spent  many 
a  weary  night  in  damp  ditches  in  company  with  a  police 
inspector  watching  suspected  houses  and  places,  but  (much  to 
my  disgust)  never  yet  struck  a  case  which  had  anything  in  it. 
I  have  also  done  duty  with  the  military  on  similar  fruitless 
nocturnal  expeditions. 

That  information  gets  out  is  true  enough;  but  over  six 
months  of  some  personal  experience  I  am  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  confess  to  complete  (or  almost  complete)  scepticism 
to  nearly  all  the  signalling  stories.  If  there  be  any  spy 
signalling  it  is  very  rare,  and  it  is'  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  w©  should  keep  our  heads  in  the  matter,  because  every 
false  alarm  makes  things  easier  for  genuine  spies.  This  is 
the  psychology  of  the  official  apathy  of  which  we  occasionally 
hear  so  much.  In  so  far  as  the  enemy  may  be  connected 
with  any  signalling  or  s'upposed  signalling,  1  should  say  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  done  with  the  direct  object  of 
creating  the  "  nothing  in  it"  idea. 

Keturning  to  the  general  mass  of  correspondence  I  find 
that  a  large  number  of  readers  refuse  to  accept  my  theory  that 
if  a  German  submarine  accounted  for  the  Formidable  it  was 
a  matter  of  "  blind  chance."  A  foolish  captain  stalked  by  a 
clever  German  submarine  is  the  favourite  theory.  I  am  unable 
to  find  any  evidence  whatever  to  support  that  theory. 

Even  in  daylight  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  luck 
in  submarine  operations',  and  at  night,  especially  in  a  gale, 
a  submarine  must  necessarily  be  blind,  and  no  amount  of 
skill  can  affect  results.  Given  a  single  mine  adrift  and  a 
submarine,  a  ship  would  in  such  circumstances  run  almost 
exactly  equal  risks  from  either. 

As  for  the  second  explosion  there  is'  little  or  no  evidence 
on  which  to  base  even  a  hypothesis  as  to  whether  it  came 
from  the  engine-room  or  was  caused  by  a  second  torpedo. 
The  sinking  ship  having  been  located  it  would,  even  in  a  gale 
at  night,  be  quite  possible  for  a  submarine  to  work  round 
and  fire  at  her;  but  it  would  be  a  case  of  wasting  a  torpedo 
to  have  done  so. 

Non-Sinkable  Ships. 

Amongst  the  maes  of  correspondence  which  have  reached 
me  in  connection  with  the  loss  of  the  Formidable  comes  a 
ktter  from  France  recalling  an  old  plan  of  Captain  Bazin, 
the  integral  idea  of  which  was  a  flat-bottomed  ship  supported 
by  huge  cylinders.  This  particular  idea  is  unfamiliar  to 
me;  but  I  take  it  that  in  substance  it  is  more  or  less  on  the 
lines  of  a  vessel  subsequently  projected  by  the  great  Italian 
naval  architect,  Cuniberti.  Any  such  ship  would  be  proof 
against  either  torpedoes  or  mines'.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  how  she  would  manage  to  attain  any  speed,  or  where 
she  would  stow  her  machinery. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  duration  of  modern  wars'  is  not 
long  enough  to  permit  of  the  introduction  of  new  types;  even 
in  the  old  wars,  which  were  infinitely  more  lengthy,  it  was 
rarely  found  possible  to  embody  new  ideas.  In  1795  the  two- 
decker  Glutton  was  experimentally  armed  with  twenty-eight 
68  pounder  cannonades,  and  twenty-eight  42  pounders.  She 
fell  in  with  SIX  French  frigates— one  of  them  a  50-guii  ship, 
two  others  of  36  guns.  With  her  what  were  in  those  days 
abnormdly  heavy  guns  she  beat  off  the  attack  without  the 
least  difficulty,  though  by  all  the  general  ideas  of  the  time 
she  should  have  been  an  easy  prey  to  her  antagonists.  Yet 
It  was  never  found  possible  to  adopt  a  corresponding  arma- 
ment for  oilier  British  ships— some  kind  of  technical  diffi- 
culty presumably  intervened. 


To  construct  a  ship  on  Bazin  lines  would  certainly  take 
at  least  two  and  a  half  years,  probably  longer,  and  it  would 
then  be  only  a  purely  experimental  unit. 

The  sensational  stories  about  the  rapid  building  of  the 
Dreadnought  some  years  ago  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
prevalence  of  incorrect  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  rate  of 
construction.  The  rapid  building  of  the  Dreadnought  was 
somewhat  on  a  par  with  the  "  express  locomotive  built  in  a 
day,"  of  which  we  occasionally  hear.  There  is  really  little 
or  no  abnormally  rapid  building — what  does  take  place  is  a 
rapid  putting  together. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dreadnought  the  maximum  of  material 

was  all  collected  together  before  the  ship  was  commenced ;  but 

for  that  she  would  have  taken  the  normal  time  to  build.     It 

is  impossible  in  actual  practice  to  accelerate  construction  to 

any   very   great  extent — there  is  a  limit   to   the  number   of 

hands  which  can  be  usefully  employed  without  getting  in  each 

other's  way— and  in  addition  thereunto  guns,  armour  plates, 

and  various'  other  things  are  made  by  processes  of  which  the 

integral  factor  is  a  very  slow  cooling  which  cannot  possibly 

be  expedited. 

*  *  « 

Dummy  Warships. 

One  of  the  German  newspapers  published  in  New  York 
has  come  out  with  a  tale  about  old  ships  being  bought  by  the 
British  Admiralty  and  converted  into  dummy  warships. 
Whether  true  or  not  there  is  nothing  novel  in  the  idea.  Apart 
from  the  familiar  dummy  guns  which  figure  so  largely  on 
modern  battlefields,  the  dummy  warship  is  quite  a  classical 
idea. 

It  has  not  proved  particularly  useful  in  the  past — unless 
the  story  be  true  that  Russian  cruisers  took  a  group  of  dum- 
mies at  the  Pescadores  to  be  Togo's  main  fleet. 

In  these  days  of  submarines,  however,  there  may  be  more 
possibilities  in  dummies  than  in  the  past,  as  though  surface 
detection  of  the  deception  is  probable  in  most  atmospheric 
conditions,  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  would  prevail  through 
a  periscope.  On  the  whole  we  may  not  feel  ungrateful  to  the 
Germans  for  suggesting  the  idea. 

General  Matters. 

To  "Constant  Reader,"  "  T.  K.,"  "  L.  M.  B.,"  "A". 
L.,"  and  others.  I  regret  inability  to  refer  to  the  question 
raised.  The  Admiralty  prefers  reticence,  and  in  matters  of 
tliis  sort  the  Admiralty  is  necessarily  the  best  (and  the  only) 
judge.  I  am  quite  unable  to  agree  with  the  criticisms  of 
Admiralty  policy.  Critics  of  it,  I  think,  totally  fail  to 
realise  the  magnitude  of  the  task  with  which  the  Admiralty  is 
faced. 

With  reference  to  the  scries  of  short  histories  published  by  tho 
Encyclopedia  Uriianrjica,  reviewed  in  these  columns  recently,  wo 
regret  that  by  an  error  the  publishers  were  wrongly  named."  The 
volumes  are  published  by  the  Encyclopicdia  Britannica  Co.,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  and  not  as  stated  last 
week.  It  may  be  stated  in  passing  that  they  embody  the  history  of 
the  countries  concerned  in  the  war  in  a.  form  and  compass  that  is  un- 
obtainable from  any  other  source,  and  will  be  found  particularly  useful 
by  students  of  the  war. 

The  political  causes  which  have  led  up  to  the  present  war  are 
briefly  summarised  in  The  Origint  of  the  War,  a  two-shilling  volume 
by  J.  Holland  Rose,  published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 
Beginning  with  the  Anglo-German  rivalry  of  1875-88,  the  author  traces 
the  development  of  the  present  situation  from  the  world-policy  of 
Germany,  the  Morocco  trouble,  and  the  Baghdad  railway,  the  unhealed 
sore  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the  Far  Eastern  question."  It  is  an  able 
study  of  the  principal  problems  of  modern  international  transactions 
and  German  aims. 
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THE  AEROPLANE  ON  THE  OFFENSIVE. 

A    POTENT    QUALITY    HITHERTO    UNRECOGNISED. 

By    L.    BLIN    DESBLEDS. 

NOTE.— Thit  ArtlcU  hat  been  inbmitted  to  the  Pren  BBrc»o,  which  doti  not  object  to   the   pablUttlon  m   centored,  and    ttkci   no 

reiponiibility  for  the  correctneee  of  the  itatementi. 


IT  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  and  after  very 
mature  consideration,  that  this  article  is  written.  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  considerable  regret  if  it  does  not 
attract,  in  a  practical  manner,  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  our  authorities,  and  does  not  convince  them 
of  the  value  of  the  suggestions  therein  made.  It  is 
obvious  that,  in  the  present  state  of  international 
politics,  the  writer  cannot  go  into  details  to  prove,  by  dot- 
ting the  i's  and  crossing  the  t's,  the  soundness  of  his  views ; 
but  it  is  hoped  that  his  conclusion,  based  on  general  reason- 
ing, will  appeal  to  those  on  whom  rests  the  very  heavy 
burden  of  directing  our  military  operations  in  the  present 
conQict,  inasmuch  as  it  is  contended  that,  by  the  employ- 
ment, in  a  particular  manner,  of  a  weapon,  now  in  our  pos- 
session, it  may  be  possible  for  the  Allies  to  reduce,  by  many 
long  months,  the  duration  of  the  present  war. 

It  is  beyond  contest  that  the  worth  of  the  aeroplane, 
at  the  front,  has  been  demonstrated  for  certain  purposes, 
such  as  reconnaissance  work,  dispatch-carrying,  and  other 
specific  uses,  which,  as  Sir  John  French  recently  told  us, 
are  suggesting  themselves  almost  daily.  The  most  valuable, 
way,  however,  in  which  the  Allies  could  use  the  aeroplane  is  for 
offensive  purposes  on  a  comprehensive  scale. 

A    GUN    WITH    A    150-MILE    RANGE. 

In  fact,  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  the  aeroplane  could 
now  be  regarded  as  being  equivalent  to  a  powerful  gun  with  a 
range  of  about  150  miles,  a  much  more  formidable  weapon 
than  the  large  Krupp  gun  which  waa  so  conspicuous  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  war.  Besides  having  a  range  of  from  seven 
to  eight  times  that  of  the  Krupp  siege-gun,  the  aeroplane, 
considered  as  an  offensive  weapon,  would  not,  like  the 
German  monster  machine,  require  any  complioatod  preli- 
minary installation  for  its  proper  working.  The  offensive 
aeroplane  would  almost  always  be  ready,  and  its  missile 
would  reach  its  aim  with  a  greater  certainty  than  if  it  were 
fired  from  any  existing  long-range  gun.  Some  figures,  from 
actual  experience,  will  prove  the  truth  of  these  two  state- 
ments. 

In  November  and  December,  1913,  th«  Frenoh  air- 
man, Helen,  flew  during  thirty^ine  consecutive  days,  an 
average  distance  of  330  miles  a  day,  most  of  the  flights  being 
made  in  tempestuous  or  foggy  weather.  Another  French 
airman,  Fourny,  a  few  weeks  before,  had  flown  an  average 
of  439  miles  daily  for  twenty-three  consecutive  days.  These 
performances,  among  others,  show  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
1914,  there  were  aeroplanes  in  existence  which,  almost  every 
day,  had  a  range  of  over  300  miles,  or  a  radius  of  action 
over  150  miles,  and  this  conclusion  regarding  the  reliability 
of  the  flying-machine  applies  with  even  greater  force  at 
present,  in  the  beginning  of  1915.  It  is  not  too  sanguine, 
therefore,  to  assume  that  we  have  now  in  our  possession  de- 
signs of  machines  capable  of  flying  150  miles  over  territory 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  there  to  discharge  their  shots  or 
explosives,  and  then  to  fly  back  to  their  base. 

The  practicability  of  considering  offensive  aeroplanes  as 
being  equivalent  to  a  150-mile  range  gun  having  thus  been 
^tablished,  it  remains  to  show  its  efficiency. 

EFFICIENCY    OF    THE    OFFENSIVE 
AEROPLANE. 

Since  the  beginning  of  hostilities  the  aeroplane,  as  we 
have  been  told  in  various  official  dispatches,  issued  either 
by  the  War  Office  or  the  Admiralty,  has,  on  several  occa- 
sions, been  used  for  the  dropping  of  projectiles,  such  as, 
for  instance,  on  various  airship  sheds  at  Friedrichshafen, 
Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  and  Brussels.  The  exact  amount  of 
success  achieved  by  our  airmen  in  their  offensive  operations, 
thus  carried  out,  has  never  been  officially  published.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  possible  to  discuss  the  success  or  non-success 
of  our  airmen  in  these  special  offensive  missions.  Nor  is  it 
proposed  to  examine  the  question  whether  those  airmen,  who 
were  detailed  for  those  missions,  had  had  a  suitable  train- 
ing differing  from  that  of  ordinary  military  aviators  usually 
employed  on  reconnaissance  or  kindred  work  to  especially 
fit  them  for  their  offensive  undertakings.  But,  apart  from 
what  little  offensive  aerial  work  has  been  carried  out  at 
the  front  since  tiio  beginning  of  August,  1914,  there  are 
available  some  figures,  obtained  in  poaco  time,  which  will 


serve  as  a  guide  in  considering  the  efficiency,  in  actual  prao- 
tice,  of  the  aeroplane  regarded  as  the  equivalent  to  a  150- 
mile  range  gun. 

Towards  the  end  of  1912  the  airman  Gaubert  piloted 
an  aeroplane  in  which  Scott,  acting  as  bomb-dropper, 
dropped  dummy  bombs  on  a  goal  erf  a  circular  shape  33 
feet  in  radius.  Scott,  who  had  been  training  himself  for  that 
purpose,  dropped  the  "  boinbs  "  from  a  height  of  820  feet, 
and  he  succeeded  in  dropping  on  the  target  12  projectiles 
out  of  15,  thus  securing  an  average  of  hits  of  80  per  cent. 
This  feat  was  surpassed  in  the  following  year,  towards  the 
end  of  1913,  when  the  French  Lieutenant  Varcin,  who  had 
also  undergone  special  training,  dropped,  on  a  pre-arranged 
date,  from  the  same  height  of  820  feet,  fifteen  bombs  on 
a  target  of  the  same  radius,  namely,  33  feet.  Lieutenant 
Varcin  succeeded  in  hitting  the  mark  thirteen  times,  his 
average  of  hits  being  thus  very  nearly  87  per  cent. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  There  is  no  long- 
range  gun  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  or  in  those  of  their 
adversaries,  which,  however  well  served,  could  secure  a 
higher  percentage  of  hits.  It  can,  of  course,  be  objected 
that  at  a  height  of  720  feet,  from  which  the  "  bombs  "  were 
dropped  so  successfully,  the  aeroplane  would,  in  actual  war- 
fare, be  very  much  exposed  to  artillery  and  to  infantry  fire 
from  below.  This  objection  is  well  founded;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why,  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  training,  a  large 
percentage  of  hits  should  not  be  secured  from  greater 
altitudes,  especially  on  bigger  targets.  Tliis  would  be  the 
more  attainable  when  one  keeps  in  mind  that,  at  a  height 
of  720  feet,  an  aeroplane  is  more  subjected  to  "  tossing  "  and 
"  pitching"  on  account  of  the  wind  eddies  which  exist  near 
the  earth's  surface,  than  it  would  be  at  a  height  of  from 
2,000  to  3,000  feet,  where  the  atmosphere  is  more  steady. 
At  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet  an  aeroplane,  which  of  necessity, 
is  in  motion,  is  practically  immune  from  artillery  and  infantry 
fire. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that,  with  sufficient  and 
adequate  training,  an  aerial  bombardier  can  be  formed  who 
will  render  the  aeroplane  the  equivalent  of  an  efficient  150- 
mile  range  gun.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  the  adequate 
training  of  aerial  bombardiers  when  constant  practice  is  de- 
manded from  the  artillery  and  infantry  in  order  that  they 
may  be  efficient.  From  information  which  the  writer  pos- 
sesses it  would  appear  that  efficient  aerial  bombardiers  can 
be  trained  very  quickly. 

EFFICIENCY    OF    PROJECTILES. 

There  is  another  important  point  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  tlie  offensive  aeroplane,  quite  apart  from  the 
machine  itself;  it  is  the  efficiency  of  the  projectile  to  be 
dropped  from  the  aeroplane. 

Let  us  consider,  in  turn,  the  weight  of  projectile  an 
aeroplane  can  carry,  the  quantity  which  can  be  dropped  at 
a  time,  and  its  possible  effect.  The  weight  of  projectile  an 
aeroplane  can  carry  will  depend,  of  course,  on  how  far  from 
the  base  it  is  required  to  be  dropped.  The  greater  the  dis- 
tance an  aeroplane  has  to  travel  the  greater  is  the  amount 
of  fuel  and  lubricant  that  has  to  be  taken  on  board  tho 
machine,  and,  consequently,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of 
projectile  that  can  be  carried. 

As  regEU-ds  the  amount  that  can  be  dropped  at  a  time, 
we  have  to  guide  us  some  experiments  carried  out  at  the 
French  military  centre  of  Chalons, by  Captain  Bousquet,  who, 
from  a  height  of  over  3,250  feet,  suddenly  dropped  from  his 
machine  a  weight  of  242  Iba.,  without  the  stability  of  the 
machine  being  affected  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  services 
which  an  aeroplane,  carrying  700  or  800  lbs.  of  projec- 
tiles, can  render,  from  the  offensive  point  of  view,  can, 
therefore,  be  easily  conceived  by  the  reader,  and  need  not  be 
laboured. 

The  effect  of  the  projectile  from  an  offensive  aeroplane 
would  depend  not  only  upon  its  nature  but  also  upon  its 
mass.  It  does  not  require  very  much  imagination  to  under- 
stand the  effect  of  bombs  filled  with  some  modern  explosive 
and  weighing  100  or  150  lbs.  each. 

Having  thus  established  tho  value  of  the  offensive  aero- 
plane the  writer  proposes  to  discuss,  in  his  next  article,  the 
especial  importance  of  a  strong  aerial  offensive  in  the  preaea/ 
wsur. 
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ON    THE    COLOURS    OF    UNIFORMS 
AND    BRODRICK    CAPS. 

By    COL.    F.    N.    MAUDE,    C.B.    (late    R.E.). 


THE  subject  of  th«  colours  of  uniforms  is  by  no 
means  novel,  and  was  discussed  by  our  ances- 
tora  almost  as  widely  as  it  is  to-day. 
On  the  whole  they  found  a  very  practical 
solution,  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  in 
tLose  days  there  was  a  distinct  and  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  duties  of  light  infantry  and  of  the  line. 
Ihe  line  did  the  actual  shock  of  battle  work,  the  light  in- 
fantry or  rifles  the  preparatory  skinnishing,  mostly  in 
broken  or  wooded  ground,  and  every  country  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  invisibility  to  suit  its  prevailing  tone.  Thus,  Lord 
Amherst  in  America,  about  1758,  clad  his  liglit  infantry  in 
"  Eut  brown,"  an  excellent  colour  for  the  Canadian  woods. 
In  Germany,  whence  came  the  "  rifle "  or  "  jager  "  regi- 
ments, a  dark  green  suited  the  shadows  of  their  pine  forests 
better,  or  was  thought  to  do  so. 

In  tlie  Peninsula,  with  few  trees  but  much  red  and  dark 
cclire  rock  and  mountain,  our  brick-red  tunics  were  parti- 
cularly good,  and  green  not  in  much  favour.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  when  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  colours  of  uni- 
forms, said  that  in  his  experience  he  had  not  found  it  a  matter 
of  much  importance,  but  that  it  was  essential  under  all 
circumstances  that  each  army  should  show  a  clearly-marked 
difference  of  profile  in  its  hesiddress  against  the  skyline ;  and 
a  little  reflection  will  show  how  sound  this  reasoning  was. 

But  in  these  later  days  we  have  forgotten  the  Duke  and 
the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  who  often  spent  more  years 
at  the  front  than  we  spend  months  at  the  manoeuvres,  and 
when  we  adopted  the  "  Brodrick  "  cap  (it  was  not  Brodrick'g 
•t  all,  by  the  way)  it  looked  to  me  as  if  we  had  attained 
the  very  nadir  of  our  imbecility,  for  both  Germans  and 
Kussians,  in  their  flat-topped  forage  caps,  showed  precisely 
the  same  eilliouette  against  the  sky  as  our  own,  and  as  we 
wore  nearly  the  same-coloured  greatcoats,  it  seemed  impos- 
eiBle  to  conceive  how  mistakes  could  be  avoided. 

Fortunately,  the  Germans  elected  to  stick  to  their  "Pickel- 
LauBe,"  or  spiked  helmet,  on  service,  so  that  the  matter  of 
the  caps  has  about  righted  itself,  but  there  have  been  many 
regrettable  incidents,  I  am  told,  due  to  the  similarity  of  tone 
in  our  clothing. 

The  truth  is  that  the  whole  question  about  "  colour ' 
has  never  received  any  scientific  attention  at  all  from  the 
people  responsible  for  our  Army  clothing.  We  took  to  khaki 
because  in  India  and  South  Africa  we  were  not  only  operating 
in  a  country  with  which  it  blended  easily,  but  our  fighting  was 
almost  entirely  of  light  infemtry  character,  i.e.,  in  open  order, 
in  small  bodies,  where  concealment  is  the  essence  of  the 
whole   problem. 

In  France  and  Flanders  the  war  is  of  a  totally  different 


character,  where  the  great  decisions  which  depend 
on  the  co-operation  of  ai-tillery,  infantry,  and  on  the 
control  the  stafi  can  keep  of  the  movements  are  the  chief 
things  that  matter,  small  skirmishes  being  only  a  temporary 
condition  that  will  now  pass  away  as  the  weather  improves. 

In  these  big  operations  the  essential  is  that  the  gunners 
should  be  able  to  watch  the  infantry  closing  on  the  enemy, 
and  support  them  with  fire,  over  their  heads,  to  the  very  last 
moment  possible. 

This  is  why  the  French  never  would  abandon  their  red 
breeches  as  long  as  a  certain  old  artillery  general  lived.  Like 
every  other  nation,  they  had  played  with  the  question  for 
years  before  the  v/ar  broke  out,  and  nunieious  reports  had  been 
presented  from  the  infantiy  advocating  various  shades  of 
greeny-greys  and  khaJiis,  but  he  struck  his  pen  thi'ough  every 
one  of  them,  pointing  out  in  very  direct  language  that  if  he 
could  not  see  their  little  red  breeches  (but  he  used  a  cora-ser 

word)  how  the hell  was  he  to  know  when  to  cease  firing 

in  support? 

He  died  about  three  yeai-s  ago,  and,  as  is  generally 
known,  a  new  invisible  colour  was  approved  by  the  French 
just  before  the  war,  but  too  late  for  its  introduction,  and  it 
is  fortunate  indeed  that  this  was  so,  because  it  is  now  be- 
coming quite  apparent,  especially  to  English  onlookers,  that 
for  tliis  same  reason  the  little  red  breeches  are  proving  woi-th 
thousands  of  lives  to  onr  Allies. 

An  English  ai'tillery  ofiicer  describes  the  attack  on 
Vermeilles  the  otlver  day  as  a  "  dream,"  the  co-operation 
of  guns  and  infantry  was  so  perfect.  The  gunners  could  see 
the  red  legs  twinkling  ahead  of  them,  and  kept  up  such  a 
storm  of  shrapnel  over  their  heads  tliat  the  enemy  could  not 
see  to  take  aim.  The  shells  kept  raining  in  on  them  till 
the  last  twenty-five  yards  (he  said)  had  been  reached,  then 
the  guns  ceased,  and  before  the  Germans  could  look  up  to  see 
what  had  happened  the  French  were  npon  them  with  the 
bayonet,  and  ihe  place  was  carried. 

Similar  accounts  have  come  to  me  from  other  sources 
during  the  earlier  phases  of  the  war,  and  I  feel  perfectly 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  where  all  other  conditions 
have  been  so  nearly  balanced,  this  last  factor,  the  power 
of  covering  the  infantry  advance  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  more  owing  to  their  visibility,  has  just  turned  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  French  infantry. 

Generally  their  success  has  been  attributed  to  the  75mm. 

gun.     It  is,   in  fact,  an  excellent  gun,   but  at  these  ranges 

all  modern  guns  are  so  nearly  perfect  in  accuracy  that  there 

-is  nothing  to  choose  between  them.     Where  the  French  score 

'is  in  the  perfect  co-operation  of  the  guns  with  the  infantry 

■which  they  have  been  able  to  attain. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


"MINE    AND    TORPEDO    NET    DEFENCE." 

Sir,-— It  ie  by  no  means  surprising  to  learn  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam White  combated  Colonel  Maude's  suggestions  for  the 
©onYersion  of  battleships  into  diving-bells,  seeing  that  aa  a 
practical  naval  architect  he  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the 
general  impracticability  of  any  such  proposals. 

The  protective  deck  or  decks  of  the  modern  vessel  of  war 
posseea  three  functions:— (1)  To  keep  out^hot  and  shell  from 
the  engine  and  boiler  rooms,  from  the  raagaaines,  and  from 
the  vital  portions  of  the  ship's  interior  economy.  (2)  To  give 
lateral  strength  and  stiffness  to  the  general  construction  of  the 
Teasel.  (3)  To  seal  hermetioally,  as  far  as  it  may  be  pofssible, 
all  lower  compartments  from  the  inrush  of  water. consequent 
upon  the  breacliing  of  the  bottom  by  tiae  explosion  of  torpedo 
cr>  mine. 

These  decks,  however,  for  the  ordinary  working  of  tlie 
•hips,  are  pierced  by  a  large  number  of  openings,  e.g.,  engine 
and  boiler  room  hatchways,  funnels  and  funnel-casings,  Ash- 
hoi«t«,.  shell  and  ammunition  lifts,  ladderways  and  hatchways 
for  the  passage  of  the  crew,  etc.,  etc.,  and  it  ie  obvious  that 
in  proportion  to  the  number  and  magnitude  of  these  openings, 
the  principle  of  the  diving-bell  must  disappear;  and  no 
naval  architect  who  has  had  experience  of  fitting  air-locks 
to  boiler  rooms,  worked  under  forced  draught,  would 
a«8ire  to.  multiply  or  extend  these  cumbersome  and  clumsy 
oontraptions  to.  other  compartments  of  the  ship.  Colonel 
Maude  writes  as  a  Royal  Engineer  and  inventor,  but  I  think 
be  scarcely  realises  the  extremely  narrow  limits  of  space  and 


weight  within  which  the  naval  designer  is  compelled  to  work. 
The  art  and  mystery  of  battleship  design  may  be- compendi- 
ously if  crudely  defined  as  the  efiort  to  squeeze  a  quart  into 
a  pint  pot — a  task  of  proverbial  difTioulty. 

Colonel  Maude  writes  lightheartedly  of  increasing  the 
depth  of  the  double-bottom  from  3ft.  to  5tt.,  not  realising  that 
the  draught  of  these  vessels  has  to  be  calculated  within  inches, 
and  that  every  cubio  foot  of  air  space  added  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  tends  to  send  up  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sliip, 
to  shorten  the  height  of  "  meta-centre  "  (that  theoretic  pivot  of 
the  vessel's  pendulous  suspension),  and  generally  to  disturb 
the  calculations  of  stability  upon  which  the  safety  and  sea- 
worthiness of  the  ship  depend.  In  these  directions  1  fear  that 
the  problem  of  safeguarding  a  ship  against  mine  or  torpedo 
attack  has  already  been  mainly  thrashed  out,  though  probably 
etill  something  remains  to  be  done  in  providing  controlled 
water -communication  Jietween  the  several  transverse  and  hori- 
zontal compartments  of  the  ship. 

Few  vessels  go  down  by.  direct  vertical  subniereion,  but 
when  one  or  more  side-compartments  have  been  breached  the 
inrushing  water  upsets  the  stability  and  trim  of  the  vcsiscl, 
till,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  it  turns  turtle  and  goes  to  tlio 
bottom. 

Apart  from  the  active  defence  of  a  battleship  by  gunfire  or 
torpedo  boat  patrols,  and  beyond  all  question  of  construc- 
tional design,  there  still  remain  to  bo  explored  the  possibili- 
ties of  net-defence,  which  in  my  judgment  have  jn  recent 
years  been  grossly  neglected  by  our  naval  authorities.     Tho 
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explosivo  effect  of  >a  inine  is  intensely  local,  and  if  only  it  can 
be  kept  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  tlie  side  of  the  ship,  its 
destructive  energy  becomes  practically  innocuous. 

Admirals  and  other  naval  experts  often  object  to  nct- 
dofenoe  on  tho  ground  that  it  is  cumbersome  and  difficult  to 
handle,  that  it  is,  under  modern  conditions,  largely  inefiective, 
and  that  it  tends  to  interfere  with  the  speed  and  manoeuvring 
qualities  of  tho  ship— but  in  reply  it  may  be  said  that  these 
nets  and  thoir  supports  can  easily  bo  designed  so  as  to  become 
completely  effective  for  the  purpose  proposed,  and  that  it  is 
better  to  loso  a  few  knots'  speed,  notably  within  the  narrow  con- 
finea  of  tho  North  Sea,  than  to  lose  the  vessel  itself ;  and  there 
can,  I  fear,  bo  littlei '  doubt  but  that  we  shall  continue  to  be 
horrified  by  news  of  fresh  naval  disasters,  and  the  still  more 
irreparable  loss  of  gallant  lives  until  our  naval  authorities 
taka  into  more  serious  consideration  this  most  pressing  prob- 
lem of  Net-Defence.— Yours  faithfully, 

Arnold  F.  Hills,-  M.I.N.A. 

Hammerfieldj  Penshurst,  Kent. 

RUSSIA    AND    AVIATION. 

To  tho  Editor  of  Land  ani>  Watee. 
Sir, — Having  lately  como  over  from  Russia  on  important 
business  wliich  has  kept  me  very  occupied,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  in  a  spare  moment  to  read  Mr.  L.  Blin  Desbleds'' 
article  on  "  The  Airship  in  Naval  Warfare,"  published  in 
your  esteemed  journal  of  January  9th,  1915.' 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Desbleds,  with  whom  I  am 
eomevvhab- acquainted  through  correspondence,  I  cannot  agree  ■ 
wHh  his  views  on  tho  subject  treated -by  him  ia  the  befora- 
mention«d  article.- 

Having  had  inttimate  experience  of  dirigiblesi  or 'airships 
for  many  years  I  may  state  that  the  capability  of  the  airship 
to  remain  stationary  over  any  given-point  is  extremely  pro- 
blematical. In  practice  I  have  never  seen  it  done  in  average 
weather  or  even  under  the  ideal  conditions  of  the  White 
Nights  of  Northern  Russia,  better  cotiditions  than  which  it  is 
impossible  to  find,  except  perhaps  on  the  paper  of  the  mathe- 
matician. 

When  attempting  to  keep-  an  airship  stationary  over  any 
given  point,  instead  of  doing  so  the  airship,  even  whan  oa  its  i 
best  behaviour,  drifts  slightly  about  in  every  direction,  with-' 
out  any  definite  wisk  of  it-s  own  -as-  it -were,  the  toy  of  every 
phenomenon  of  tho  element  in  which  it  floats,  and  not  even 
superior  management  of  tho  vessel  will  fully  counteract  this 
behaviour,  which  those  having  deep  practical  experience  of 
airships  know  to  be  sufficiently  Aggravating  and  disconcerting 
when  endeavouring  to  do  witii  accuracy  anything  requiring 
this  quality  of  remaining  stationary,  which  the  airship  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  possess,  such  work  can  be  better  carried 
out  when  the  airship  has  a  certain  amount  of  engine-driven, 
accurately-gauged  headway  1 

Under  tlie  genei-al  term  of  aeroplaiiej  it  ia  apparent  from 
Mr.  Desblbds'  article  that  he  compares  the  small  type  of  aero- 
plane generally  known  with  the  modern  airship,  quite  ignoring 
tho  existence  of  the  large  400-h.p.  to  900-h.p.  aeroplanes,  an 
equally  modern  de\"elopment,  which  Russia,  keeping  its  own 
counsel,  has  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  and  with  which  I  have  had  also  much 
to  do. 

The  comparison  made  by  Mr.  Desblftds  is  unfair,  as  these 
large  aeroplanes  are  as  superior  for  general  utility  to  their 
small  sisters  as  the  modern  airships  are  to  the  early  smaller 
airships. 

These  large  aeroplanes  can  be  made  so  to  hover  as  it  were 
o\«er  any  given  point,  as  to  attain  very  similar  conditions  to 
tho3o  obtained  on  an  airship  having  a  very  slight  amount  of 
headway  as  aforesaid,  for  periods  of  time  amply  sufficient  for 
thoir  operators,  wilh  the  modem  perfection  of  instruments,  to 
falfil  with  accuracy  anything  which  previously  it  has  been  sup- 
posed could  bettor  be  accomplished  on  airships,  when  trying 
to  make  them  remain  stationary  over  a  given  point. 

These  large  aeroplanes  are  fittod  with  four  engines,  and 
have  a  speed  of  seventy  miles  per  hour,  and  can  be  made  to 
fly  non-stop,  whenever  so  required,  for  twelve  hours,  and  they 
can  bo  a*  easily  navigated  at  night  fdr  such  periods  as  in  the 
d&ytirae.  Thc!y  have  ample  crew  accommodation,  and  carry 
an  instalfetion  of  "wireless  telegraph  with  a  range  of  not  less 
than  200  miles,  searchlights,  machine  guns,  bomb-dropping 
apparatus,  and  photographic  laboratory. 

Such  aeroplanes  have  proved  their  complete  superiority 
to  airships,  and  their  nsft  during  this  war  ha»- brought  great 
ben?fit  to  Russia,  and  tho  .sooner  Great  Britain  has  such 
iaachii>«8  tho  beiter. — I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

0.  J.   H.    MACITBMZn^ICENNEDr. 

Member  of  Technical  Committee,*' 
Imperial  All-Russia  Aero  Club.' 
33,  St.  SwHhin.!*  Lano,  Loadon,  E.Ci  ■ 


PROTECTION    AGAINST    SUBMARINES. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Dbae  Sir, — I  enclose  a  memo,  re  submarines.  I  havo 
already  sent  the  substance  of  it  to  the  Admiralty,  but  it  was 
mixed  up  with  other  proposals,  and  not  so  clearly  put  as' 
it  now  is.  They  do  not  consider  the  idea  practicable.  I 
have  asked  them,  whether  I  may  communicate  my  ideas  to 
the  Press,  as'some  others  have  done,  and  they  agree. 

I  should  be  extremely  glad  if  you  would  (in  Land  and 
Water)  give,  briefly,  your  ideas  on  the  proposal.  I  know 
you  take  great  interest  in  such  matters.  Various  similar 
ideas  were  commented  on  in  The  Times  in  November. 

1.  Main  Idea.^^-The  idea  is  to  arrange  so  that- a  submstriiie, 
in  fairly  shallow  or  confined  waters,  shall  notify  its  pre- 
sence and  its  whereabouts.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  down  wires 
which  the  submarine  will  touch  and  breafc  or  displace'. 
Since  the- vertical  height  from- keel  to  top  of  periscope  is 
considerable,  a  system  of  horizontal  wires  would  bo  raosb 
efficient. 

2.  Wires. — To  bo  laid  horizontally  one  above  anotlier, 
and  at  such  intervals — say  25  feet — that  a  submarine-  must 
strike  one  or  other.  To  be  suspended  at  suitable  intervals 
by  cords  or  wires  from  floats.  To  be  anchored  at  tho  ends 
and  at  other  points  if  necessary.  See  sketch  Figi  1.  Lengtli 
of  a  wire  not  to  be  so  great  as  to  seriously  retard  the  sub- 
marine, oUierwise  the  latter  would  become  aware  of  the^fact 
that  it  was  entangled  and  might  go  astern,  and  shake  oS  the 
wire. 


3.  Indicator  Floats. — A  submarine  striking  a  wire  would 
double  it  up  and  carry  it  along.  Connected  with  '  each 
end  float  there  would  be  an  indicator  float  (A,  fig.  1  and  2), 
which  would  remain  on  the  surface  and  move  along  in  wake 
of  submarine  and  show  a  flag.  A  watching  destroyer  could 
follow.  At  night  tho  float  could  carry  a  lighter  be  coated 
■with  luminous  paint. 

4.  Remarks. — Wires  could  be  laid  acrosa  mouths  of  har- 
bours, etc.,  or  around  selected  areas  of  sea  (e.g.,  areas  near 
Belgium  wlien  ships  shell  the  coast),  or  even  right  across 
the  Straits  of  Dover.  The  south  part  of  the  North  Sea  is 
only  about  120  feet  deep.  The  wires  would  be  in  lengths, 
eaoB  overlapping  the  next.  They  would  be  more  simple 
than  a  system  of  nets  such  as  has  been  proposed.  In  some 
cases  it  might  be  suitable  to  attach  the  ends  of  the  wires 
strongly  to  the  shore.  The  breaking  of  the  wire  might  in- 
terrupt an  electric  current,  and  so  signal  the  presence  of  tho 
submai'ine.  Of  course  ships  crossing  the  wire  would  have  to 
stop  engines  and  slow,  - 

E.  S.-  BBLaASH,  M.I.C.K. 

30;  Lansdotm  Crescent,  Cheltenham, 
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EXPLOSIVES. 

To  th«  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 
Sib  —Mr  Jane'a  statement  "  that  Germany  is  ahead  of 
(he  rest'of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  high  explosives  seema 
to  be  well  founded  (at  least,  bo  far  as  Tfe  are  concerned),  and 
to  constitute  the  explanation  of  several  apparently  isolated 
facts.  I  venture  to  put  forward  some  suggestions  and  to  ast 
Bome  questions.  ,        _    , 

(1)  Is  tbis  not  probably  the  explanaUon  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  German  siege  guns  and  Jack  Johnsons  t  The 
debated  question  of  the  size  of  these  guns  is  not  the  impor- 
tant onei  but  the  explosive.  We  hear  nothing  of  such 
devastating  effects  being  produced  by  our  shells. 

(2)  The  pictures  recently  published  of  the  ruined  forts 
at  Tfiinetau  suggest  that  the  Japanese  possess  an  equally 
powerful  explosive.  The  fall  of  Tsingtau  seems  to  have  sur- 
prised the  Germans  as  much  as  that  of  Namur  did  ourselves. 
Further  a  rumour  declares  that  the  Japanese  have  reported 
our  torpedoes  to  be  of  no  use,  that  is  (I  take  it),  compara. 
tively  speaking.     Could  we  not  get  some  aid  from  our  ally  ( 

(3)  Does  this  throw  any  light  on  the  comparative  rapidity 
with  which  the  Good  Hope  and  Monmouth  were  destroyed  once 
the  German  armed  cruisers  got  the  upper  hand  ]  The  Good 
Hope  blew  up  a  little  more  than  an  hour  after  firing  began, 
and  the  Monmouth  sank  within  a  little  more  than  two  hours. 
On  the  face  of  it  the  odds  did  not  seem  to  be  so  hugely  against 
MB.  The  battle  at  the  Falkland  Islands  was  of  much  longer 
duration. 

(4)  What  effect  may  this  superiority  in  explosive  shells 
and  torpedoes  be  likely  to  have  on  the  great  naval  battle  which 
will  take  place  when  the  German  Fleet  has  completed  equip- 
ment, trained  the  reservists  and  new  recruits,  and  effected  a 
sufficient  attrition  of  the  British  Fleet  by  mines  and  sub- 
marines 1  If  it  does'.  It  is  rather  melancholy  that  after  the 
experience  of  the  Boer  war  we  should  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  caught  again  with  an  inferior  armament  and  one  which 
affects  everything — shells,  torpedoes,  bombs,  mines,  and  hand 
grenades.     .What  are  our  chemists  doing? — Yours, 

H.  J.  C.  Geieeson. 


Imagine  a  ship  to  be  constructed  with  an  absolutely 
air-tight  deck,  and  every  part  of  the  exterior  of  the  ship 
below  the  deck  also  of  air-tight  construction.  Assume 
further  that  the  bottom  of  the  ship  is  30  feet  below  top- 
water  level,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  space  below  the  deck 
is  filled  with  compressed  air  at  a  pressure  equal  to  the  external 
head  of  water — in  fact,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
caisson  bell  before  referred  to.  If  such  a  ship  be  punctured 
or  breached  may  I  not  reasonably  conclude  that  she  will  fill 
with  water  until  the  top  of  the  breach  is  well  covered  1  This 
filling  with  water  will  decrease  the  difference  in  weight 
between  the  water  displaced  by  the  ship  and  the  weight  of 
the  ship,  and  if  to  such  a  degree  that  tlie  balance  of  buoyancy 
is  lost  the  ship  sinks. 

Now  if  my  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  ship  are 
correct  then  I  think  answers  to  the  following  questions  are 
required  before  the  practical  utility  of  compressed  air  as  a 
means  for  keeping  a  vessel  afloat  after  submarine  attack  can 
be  demonstrated :  — 

I. — Is  it  practicable  for  the  space  below  an  air-tight 
deck  to  be  filled  and  maintained  with  compressed  air  at  a 
pressure  of,  say,  15  lbs.  per  square  inch  without  lessening 
the  fighting  power  of  the  ship  or  the  crew  to  an  appreciable 
extent? 

II. In  the  event  of  submarine  attack  would  the  ex- 
plosion so  damage  the  ship  as  to  render  the  deck  and  the 
exterior  of  the  ship  below  the  deck  and  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  breach  no  longer  air-tight? 

III. — Is  the  highest  part  of  the  breach  caused  by  sub- 
marine attack  at  such  a  level  that,  under  all  conditions, 
sufficient  space  is  left  between  the  highest  part  of  the  breach 
and  the  air-tight  deck  to  preserve  the  balance  of  buoyancy. 
—Yours  faithfully,  John   Chadwick. 


THE    LOSS    OF    THE    "FORMIDABLE." 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

SiE, — I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  reading  Colonel 
Maude's  description  of  his  idea  for  keeping  fighting  vessels 
afloat  aft^r  submarine  attack. 

The  reference  to  the  "  diving  bell,"  which  under  the  new 
name  of  a  caisson  bell  is  now  of  such,  practical  utility  in 
civil  engineering  works,  very  happily  illustrates  Colonel 
Maude's  suggestion  for  lessening  the  dangers  attendant  on 
naval  wai-fare. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  diving 
bell  and  the  warship.  The  diving  bell  rests  on  the  ground 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  the  weight  of  its  structure  being 
greater  than  the  weight  of  the  water  which  it  displaces. 
The  filling  of  a  space  in  a  warship  with  compressed  air  is 
intended  to  prevent  it  reaching  the  bottom — in  fact,  to  main- 
tain it  at  the  surface.  If  the  bottom  of  a  caisson  bell  is, 
say,  30  feet  below  top  water  level,  it  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  water  entering  the  bottom,  of  the  bell  to 
charge  the  bell  with  compressed  air  and  maintain  it  at  a 
pressure  per  square  inch  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  water  30  feet  high  and  1  inch,  square  in  section.  The 
pressure  of  the  air  inside  will  then  balance  the  external  pres- 
sure of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  bell. 

Now,  supposing  when  in  this  condition  the  bell  is  punc- 
tured— say,  at  a  vertical  height  of  4  feet  from  the  bottom — ■ 
the  balance  in  pressure  between  the  air  inside  and  the  water 
outside  is  broken ;  for  at  the  point  of  puncture  the  head  of 
water  is  reduced  to  26  feet,  whilst  the  pressure  of  the  internal 
air  at  this  level  is  still  equal  to  a  column  of  water  having  a 
head  of  30  feet.  Air  will  now  escape  through  the  puncture 
and  water  will  rise  in  the  bell  until  it  reaches  and  covers 
the  orifice.  The  remaining  air  will  then  be  locked  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bell,  and  water  will  cease  to  enter.  If 
the  bell  had  been  constructed  with  a  watertight  bottom,  and 
instead  of  being  punctured  it  had  ripped  open — say,  from 
the  bottom  to  a  vertical  height  of  4  feet  from  the  bottom, 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same. 

With  considerable  diffidence  I  would  like  to  compare  the 
punctured  bell  with  the  punctured  ship,  but  wish  it  to  be 
quite  understood  that  I  make  no  pretence  to  a  knowledge 
of  marine  engineering,  and  if  my  comparisons  are  at  fault 
I  welcome  corrections. 

1  believe  that  a  ship  floats  because  the  weight  of  water 
wliich  it  displaces  is  less  than  the  weight  of  the  ship  itself, 
and  that  when  a  ship  fills  with  water  to  such  an  extent  that 
this  difference  in  weight  ceases  to  exist  the  balance  of 
buoyancy  is  lost  and  the  ship  sinks. 


OILSKINS    AND     RUBBER     BOOTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Deab  Sib, — The  response  to  the  appeal  wliich  I  made 
for  oilskins  and  "  gum "  boots  through  the  medium  of 
your  paper,  has  been  most  generous,  but  further  efforts  are 
needed  to  collect  the  large  number  (4,000)  asked  for  by  the 
Commandant  of  No.  1  Base  (France).  The  receiving  Depot  is 
at  8,  Beauohamp  Place,  Drompton  Road,  S.W.,  where  all  gifts 
are  gladly  acknowledged.  Letters  may  be  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Bruce  Williams,  22,  Alexander  Square,  S.W.— I  am.  Sir, 
yours  faithfully,  M.  A.  Williams. 

22,  Alexander  Square,  S.W., 


Burke's  Peerage  (1915  edition),  published  by  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sena 
(Bookselling  Dept.),  45,  Pall  Mall,  London,  is  now  to  hand.  This 
valuable  work  of  reference  should  be  in  every  library. 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  "Burke"  is  corrected  efficiently  and 
right  up  to  date  we  notice  that  the  following  items  appear  in  the  text  of 
the  work : 

The  death  pf  Sir  John  Barker,  December  16th,  1914 ; 

The  death  of  Sir  H.  F.  Grey,  December  17th,  1914  ; 
and  the  Addenda  brings  the  happenings  up  to  December  19th. 

Mention  is  also  made  in  the  text  of  the  honours  given  by  the  King  in 
France,  i.e.,  The  Order  of  Merit  to  General  Sir  John  French,  The  Garter 
to  the  King  of  Belgians,  The  Bath  to  General  Joffre,  and  The  St.  Michael 
St.  George  to  other  French  Generals,  and  all  the  D.S.O.B  and  V.C.8 
conferred  up  to  December  19th. 

The  deaths  of  tliree  Baronets  who  had  long  been  lost  Sight  of  are 
also  now  recorded,  ie.,  Sir  Henry  Burnaby,  5th  Bart.  ;  Sir  Richard  H.  K. 
Farmer,  5th  Bart. ;  and  Sir  George  Compton  Reade,  9th  Bart. 

The  price  of  the  volume  is  £2  28.  net. 


LOOKING  BACKWARDS. 

Readers  of  the  special  articles  appearing  in  this  Journal 
on  "  The  War  by  Land  and  Water "  will  doubtless 
wish  to  retain  in  correct  rotation  this  remarkable  series 
of  articles  by  HILAIRE  BELLOC  and  FRED  T.  JANE. 
We  have,  therefore,  prepared  special  cloth  binders  to  hold 
the  first  thirteen  numbers,  at  a  cost  of  Is,  6d.  each. 

Or  we  will  supply  the  thirleen  numbers  BOUND  complete, 
for  6s.  6d. 

Owing   to    the    big    demand    for    back    numbers    already 
received   we    have    had    to    reprint    some    of    the   earlier 

numbers.    Same  can  now  be  supplied  at  6d.  per  copy. 

t 

Order    now   from    your    Newsagent,    Bookstall,   or   direct    1 

from  the    Publishers,  | 

"LAND    AND    WATER,"  . 

CENTRAL  HOUSE.  KINGSWAY,  LONDON.    [ 
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By    HILAIRE    BELLOC. 

NOTE. — Tbfi  Artld*  ba<  been  inbBltted  to  tb«  Freii  Bnrcan,  wblcb  doei  not    object   to  tbo  pnblteatton  ti   cosiortd  and  takti  no 

rcipoDiibillt;  for  tbo  correctntii  of  tbo  itatcmcntt. 

b  accorduco  witb  tbo  rcqilrtmenti  of  tbo  Preii  Bnreao,  tbe  poiitioni  of  troopi  on   Plani    lllnitratfn;   tbti   Artlclo   Boit  only  bo 
regarded  ai  approximate,  and  no  definite  ttrcnftb  at  any  point  li  Indicated. 


THE    WESTERN    FIELD. 

THE  news  from  the  western  front  in  the 
course  of  the  last  week  has  involved  no  ap- 
preciable movement  of  troops.  Indeed, 
the  mark  of  all  the  last  few  days  has 
been  that  throughout  the  whole  field  (by 
land)  the  campaign  has  been  stationary.  The  line 
at  Soissons  stands  just  where  it  did,  as  does  every 
part  of  the  western  front-  even  in  Alsace,  where 
very  large  German  reinforcements  have  failed  to 
take  the  wooded  height  of  the  Hartsrnann  Weiler- 
kopi  which  overlooks  Steinbach  and  Thann. 

The  real  interest  of  the  time  is  the  approach 
of  that  moment — now  not  far  distant — when  the 
German  Empire  shall  begin  to  put  forward  its  new 
formations  which  are  also  its  last  reserves. 

How  these  will  be  used,  and  where,  are  the 
main  points  upon  which  all  speculation  now  turns, 


clear  that  if  ever  he  can  bring  large  reinforcements 
of  sufficiently  good  material  for  the  action  he 
should  try  in  his  first  ncAV  offensive  in  the  West  to 
invest  Verdun,  unless  some  political  folly  attracts 
him  to  the  mere  name  of  Reims,  as  it  attracted  him 
to  the  mere  name  of  Calais. 

It  is  evident  that  a  really  successful  offensive 
down  the  line  of  the  Argonne  would  be  the  shortest 
way  of  closing  the  buckle,  of  which  the  wedge  at 
St.  Mihiel  is  the  clasp,  and  to  conceal  the  mas;ing 
of  men  under  modern  conditions  a  great  belt  of 
woodland  is  perhaps  the  best  opportunity. 

In  the  same  way  the  French,  for  their  offen- 
sive, have  already  considered  the  Vosges  and  its 
forest.  But  the  advantage  of  woods  in  concealing 
a  concentration  is  set  off  by  the  disadvantage  of 
woods  as  a  field  for  attack.  What  seems  conceiv- 
able is  the  use  of  such  a  belt  as  the  Argonne  fcr 
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"Days  Tylarck 


PLAN    SUOWINO    THB    SITUATION    IN    THB    VICIMTY    OF    VERDUN, 

and  obviously  the  most  vital  matter  offered  to  our  concentration,  and  thence  the  delivery  of  an  offen- 

judgment.  sive  stroke  southward  and  eastward  from  it  across 

I  hope  next  week  to  have  room  for  its  discus-  the  Clermontois,  the  fairly  open  land  beyond  Cler-' 

sion  at  length,  meanwhile  there  is  some  interest  in  mont  and  towards  Triaucourt,  that  is,  along  the 

remarking  the  very  active  efforts  the  enemy  con-  upper  valley  of  the  Aire.    It  is  evident  that  this 

tinues  to  make  in  the  Argonne,  because  it  is  pretty  movement,  if  it  is  successful,  will  isolate  Verdun, 
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iand  the  isolation  of  Verdun  would  mean  either  the 
falling  back  of  all  the  French  line  to  the  south  of  it 
or  the  exhaustion  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
French  line  in  repeated  attempts,  at  relief.  In 
either  case  such  an  investment  would  break  the 
grip  in  which  the  Germans  are  now  held  on  the 
west.  It  may  be  suggested,  but  it  is  only  a  sug- 
gestion, that  the  continued  activity  in  Argonne  is 
in  preparation  of  such  a  move. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  concentration  here  could  succeed  against  the 
rapid  means  of  counter-concentration  which  the 
French  possess  immediately  behind  the  German 
re-entrant  angle.  There  is  full  railway  opportu- 
nity for  massing  troops  by  the  big  double  lines 
through  Chalons  and  the  other  parallel  line  to  Bar- 
le-Duc,  and  there  are  very  numerous  cross-lines, 
single  and  double,  and  for  all  movements  vdthin 
this  angle  the  French  have  obviously  the  shorter 
line,  for  they  are  inside  the  concavity  formed  by 
the  resistance  of  Verdun. 

In  connection  with  the  resistance  of  Verdun 
there  arises  a  point  which  has  been  put  by  more 
than  one  correspondent,  and  which  may  as  well  be 
4ealt  with  here. 


Why  (it  is  asked)  does  Przemysl,  which  is 
quite  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  forces, 
still  hold  out,  and  why  (it  might  be  added)  is  no 
effect  produced  by  siege  work  against  Verdun? 
Why  does  that  fortress  continue  to  impose  a  dan- 
gerous re-entrant  angle  upon  the  German  line  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  modern  permanent  fortifica- 
tion is,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  these 
columns,  since  the  lesson  was  learnt  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  dominated  by  modern  howitzer 
fire?  Liege  fell  in  a  few  days,  Namur  in  a  few 
hours,  Maubeuge  in  something  over  a  week.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  these  apparently  exceptional 
cases  ? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  that  yet  an- 
other German  theory  has  been  proved  true.  There 
is  a  method  of  defence  (alternative  to  permanent 
fortification)  which  we  know  that  Metz  has 
adopted  since  August,  and  which  we  may  presume 
that  Verdun  has,  and  Przemysl  as  well,  and  this 
may  be  described  as  follows :  — 

Since  the  vulnerability  of  a  permanent  work 
consists  almost  entirely  in  its  restricted  area,  since; 
that  is,  an  enclosed  fort  vnth  a  knowTi  position 
upon  .the  map  can  'be  destroyed  by  distant  howit- 
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zer  fire  (which  the  guns  of  the  fort  with  their  flat 
trajectory  do  not  dominate,  and  which  with  its 
long  range  and  therefore  large  circumference  of 
action  the  guns  of  the  fort  cannot  easily  search 
out),  let  the  permanent  fortification  be  abandoned 
and  a  series  of  trenches  traced  upon  a  perimeter 
larger  than  and  exterior  to  the  perimeter  of  the 
old  forts,  and  let  the  mobility  of  heavy  guns  be 
organised  as  well  as  may  be — for  it  is  always  a 
difficult  matter — by  the  laying  of  light  rails  within 
such  works.  Let  the  emplacement  of  them  be 
chosen  in  positions  naturally  concealed  upon  the 
edge  of  wooded  heights  and  whatnot,  and  then  the 
defence  loses  nearly  all  the  disadvantages  it  had 
through  the  known  position  of  restricted  fortified 
areas.  You  have  established  a  quasi-mobile  ring 
of  defensive  fire  and  replaced  the  old  immovable 
ring.  The  fire  of  those  who  desire  to  invest  a 
fortress  so  organised  has  to  search  as  best  it  may 
for  the  unknown  gun-positions  of  those  whom  it 
would  besiege,  and  having  found  them  is  never  cer- 
tain that  precisely  the  same  position  will  be  held 
upon  the  morrow.  The  only  condition  necessary 
to  the  success  of  such  a  plan  is  the  condition  of 
numbers.  You  must  have  more  guns  and  a  larger 
number  of  trained  gunners,  and  they  have,  of 
course,  to  do  a  great  deal  more  work  than  under 
the  system  of  narrowly  restricted  permanent  forti- 
fications. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found  when  the  history  of 
the  war  is  written  that  Przemysl  has  been  holding 


out  under  these  conditions,  and  that  our  Russian 
Allies  have  been  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  old 
permanent  works  precisely  as  the  Germans  in  the 
regions  north  and  east  of  Verdun  are  kept  at  a 
distance  from  the  old  permanent  works  of  that 
fortress. 

THE    EASTERN    FIELD. 

IN  the  eastern  field  of  war  there  are  three  re- 
maining points  of  interest,  the  action  in  the 
Caucasus  having  come  to  an  end  apparently 
with  the  escape  of  the  remnants  of  the  10th 
Turkish  Army  Corps  and  the  safe  retirement 
of  the  11th.  The  Battle  of  Sarikamish  now  three 
weeks  past  has  had  its  decisive  effect,  and  has 
killed  the  Turkish  offensive  against  Caucasia, 
while  the  long-reported  concentration  of  troops 
for  an  advance  against  Egypt  has  not  jet  begun 
to  take  effect. 

The  three  points  of  interest  then  are: — 
First:  The  reported  move  against  Servia; 
second,  the  actions  on  the  frontier  of  Bukovina, 
near  and  upon  the  crest  of  the  central  Carpa- 
thians, where  the  old  Northern  Roumanian  fron- 
tier marched  with  that  of  Austria-Hungary ;  and, 
third,  the  hitherto  curiously  rapid  advance  in 
Northern  Poland  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
frontiers  of  East  Prussia. 

I  name  the  three  movements  in  the  order  of 
their  apparent  importance. 

As  to  the  first :  We  have  as  yet  no  grounds  for 
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believing  that  it  will  be  pursued.  The  news  of  a 
considerable  advance  against  Servia  was  put  for- 
ward through  the  same  sources  as  that  which  the 
German  Government  has  used  time  and  again  with 
the  object  of  deceiving  the  Allies.  We  had  it  from 
the  same  sources  as  the  news  that  masses  of  Ger- 
man troops  were  being  concentrated  for  a  new  at- 
tack upon  the  Yser  more  than  a  month  ago  when, 
as  a  fact,  the  whole  German  effort  was  being  de- 
veloped in  the  eastern  field,  and  at  the  very- 
moment  when  the  German  General  Staff  had  de- 
termined to  stand  for  some  time  upon  the  defen- 
sive in  the  West. 

Moreover,  it  is  elementary  that  a  diversion 
towards  Servia  at  this  stage  would  be  very  bad 
general  strategy.  The  Austro-German  line  in  the 
eastern  field  cannot  be  held  as  the  German  line  in 
the  West  can  be  held,  that  is,  continuously  from 
end  to  end.  It  cannot  be  so  held  because  it  is 
nearly  twice  as  long.  The  coming  of  better 
weather,  the  equipment  of  further  Russian  re- 
serves, may  put  the  extremities  of  the  line  in  peril 
at  any  moment.  For  it  is  obvious  that  a  line  of 
trenches  can  be  turned  like  any  other  line  by  supe- 
rior numbers  when  they  are  available,  unless  that 


line  reposes,  as  does  the  line  in  the  West,  upon 
two  absolute  obstacles — the  sea  and  a  neutral 
frontier— and  unless  there  be  men  enough  to  hold 
the  whole  of  such  a  line.  The  Austro-German 
forces  in  the  East  are  not  numerous  enough  to  hold 
a  line  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Baltic  continu- 
ously, and  therefore  they  are  in  peril  of  a  Russian 
offensive  whenever  Russia  has  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced her  equipment  and  munitions  to  attempt 
it,  or  even  when  the  first  more  favourable  condi- 
tions in  the  weather  permit  it.  To  waste  ten  Army 
Corps  ill  a  distant  and  quite  separate  field  under 
such  circumstances  and  that  against  an  enemy 
whom  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  contain  along  the 
line  of  his  frontier  rivers,  of  the  Save,  the  Drave 
a^nd  the  Danube,  v^ould  obviously  be  bad  stra- 
tegics. 

But  there  is  one  possible  motive  for  sucti  a 
blunder  which,  like  every  other  disturbance  of 
Austro-German  strategy,  is  political  in  character, 
and  that  motive  would  be  twofold: — 

(1)  If  Servia  could  really  be  successfully  occu- 
pied a  road  would  be  opened  for  the  provision  of 
munition,  and  if  necessary  later  of  reinforcement 
to  the  Turkish  Ally  of  the  Germanic  Powers. 
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(2)  Much  more  important,  it  might  be  hoped 
that  Bulgaria  would  throw  in  her  lot  then  with  the 
Germanic  Powers. 

The  reason  of  Bulgaria's  tendency  in  this 
direction  is  already  history  and  is  fairly  widely 
known.  But  because  it  is  not  always  fully  appre- 
ciated in  the  complexity  of  the  present  struggle 
it  may  be  worth  repeating  here. 

When  Austria  forbade,  after  the  Balkan  War, 
the  access  of  Servia  to  the  Adriatic,  she  embroiled 
Servia  with  Bulgaria  by  suggesting  and  permitting 
the  occupation  by  the  former  country  of  land  which 
was  (in  the  main)  racially  and  by  culture  and  tradi- 
tion, Bulgarian.  This  area  is  roughly  marked 
upon  the  accompanying  sketch-map  by  the  letter 
A.  Bulgaria  was  offered,  indeed,  compensation 
towards  the  East  in  the  district  B,  but  that  district 
was  not  historically  Bulgar  at  all;  it  was  Greek 
land  Turk,  and  the  artificial  arrangement,  so  char- 
acteristic of  Viennese  international  policy,  may 
be  compared  to  a  settlement  that  should  give 
France  a  slice  of  Spanish  soil,  while  condemning 
her  to  lose  a  further  portion  of  Lorraine.  This 
unnatural  plan  was  the  cause  of  the  second  Balkan 
War  in  which  Bulgaria  lost.  To  recover  for  herself 
the  district,  A,  is  a  permanent  object  of  Bulgarian 
policy,  and  if  Servia  were  subdued  in  a  third  Aus- 
trian attempt  upon  her  Bulgaria  would,  of  course, 
be  offered  this  district,  A,  as  the  prize  of  her  joining 
with  her  excellent  Army,  unstricken  as  yet  by  the 
present  war,  the  Germanic  cause. 

Apart  from  that  political  reason  there  is  no 
military  reason  why  a  great  body  should  be  wasted 


by  itself  in  the  south  when  it  may  be  needed  at  any 
moment  to  guard  the  issues  of  the  Carpathians,  or 
to  fight  against  a  new  Russian  offensive  in  Poland, 
and  until  one  can  get  better  evidence  of  such  a 
movement  it  is  as  well  to  hold  one's  judgment  in 
suspense  as  to  whether  it  is  taking  place  at  all. 

(2)  The  movement  upon  the  frontiers  of  Buko- 
vina  is  in  another  category.  We  know  that  the 
Russians  have  made  an  effort  here  in  spite  of  the 
abominable  weather  conditions,  and  we  know  of 
what  importance  it  is  to  Austria  that  Hungary 
should  be  saved  from  a  second  invasion.  The  news, 
therefore,  of  an  Austro-Hungarian  concentration 
upon  this  corner  against  the  Russian  movement  is 
probable  in  itself,  and  is  borne  out  by  the  fighting 
of  which  we  have  official  news. 

There  are  two  points  about  that  fighting  which 
are  specially  worth  noting. 

The  first  is  that  comparatively  small  forces 
are  being  employed  here  upon  either  side.  Let  it 
be  noted  that  the  front  is  a  short  one,  not  more 
than  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  and  that  the  last  ac- 
counts speak  of  "a  whole  Austrian  division"  as 
being  engaged  in  the  region  of  Kirlibaba.  But 
when  one  talks  of  a  whole  division  in  this  way  it 
means  that  the  fighting  has  hitherto  been  in  terms 
of  brigades,  and  that  compared  with  the  forces 
hitherto  present  in  the  region,  even  one  division  is 
a  considerable  new  unit.  Now,  consider  that  upon 
the  Polish  front,  that  is,  along  the  Donajec,  up  the 
Nida,  and  so  across  to  the  Lower  Vistula,  there 
cannot  be  less  than  100  divisions  at  work  upon  the 
enemy's  side,  probably  a  good  deal  more,  and  then 
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one  can  estimate  the  comparative  unimportance 
in  mere  numbers  of  what  is  going  on  on  the  Rouma- 
nian frontier. 

The  second  point  to  note  is  that  the  lighting, 
such  as  it  is,  has  not  given  the  Russians  permanent 
possession  yet  of  the  crest,  that  is,  of  the  passes 
over  into  Hungary. 

The  main  lines  of  the  geography  of  this  region 
may  be  appreciated  in  the  sketch  on  page  4, 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  front  spoken  of  in 
the  communiques  lies  upon  what  is  for  the  Russians 
the  wrong  side  of  the  range.  The  last  accounts 
speak  of  places  ten  miles  east  upon  the  aver- 
age of  those  points  upon  and  just  beyond  the 
crest  which  were  mentioned  ten  days  ago,  and  this 
almost  certainly  means  that  the  first  points  upon 
the  simimits  seized  by  the  Russians  were  held  by 
no  more  than  outposts,  which  fell  back  before  a 
new  Austro-Hungarian  concentration  from  tho 
three  railheads  at  A,  B,  and  C. 

These  two  matters,  the  supposed  new  move 
against  Servia,  the  Bukovina  movements,  are  not 
very  important  points,  but  they  are  all  there  is  to 
note  for  the  moment  in  this  south-eastern  field. 

The  third  district  in  which  there  has  been  some 
movement  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  between  the 
Lower  Vistula  and  the  East  Prussian  frontier. 
The  accounts  have  been  meagre  from  both  sides, 
and  western  judgment  has  been  a  good  deal  puzzled 
by  the  rapid  mention  one  after  another  of  a  series 
of  places  which  seem  to  mark  a  curiously  rapid 
advance  of  the  Russian  forces  upon  the  flank  of 
the  main  German  line  of  communications  between 
Thorn  and  other  German  depots,  and  the  German 
Army  on  the  Bzura  and  the  Rawka  threatening 
Warsaw.  The  matter  is  strategically  of  the 
utmost  simplicity. 

For  provisioning  in  a  ruined  land  the  German 
front  along  the  Bzura  and  the  Rawka,  where  the 
bid  is  being  made  for  Warsaw,  there  are  only  two 
divergent  lines  of  railway,  the  one  leading  to 
Thorn,  and  the  other,  widely  divergent,  leading 
to  Silesia  and  ultimately  to  Posen.  Further,  so 
long  as  it  is  really  open,' the  Vistula  is  an  avenue 
of  supply  in  itself.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  anyone 
operating  in  the  region,  A-A,  with  a  large  force  is 
in  a  position  to  threaten  the  Vistula  line,  and  if  he 


can  cross  the  river  to  threaten  the  railway ;  while 
at  one  point,  B  (which  is  Vloclawek),  the  line  could 
actually  be  destroyed  by  heavy  artillery  operating 
from  the  further  bank  of  the  stream.  But  there 
are  certainly  as  yet  no  large  forces  in  this  northern 
wedge  of  Russian  Poland,  and  we  may  be  confident 
that  the  movements  of  which  we  hear  are,  as  has 
been  said  before  in  these  comments,  no  more  than 
the  movements  of  cavalry.  For  this  conclusion  we 
have  evidence  which  has  already  been  given,  but 
which  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate. 

We  have  in  the  first  place  the  rapidity  of  the 
movements,  in  the  second  place  the  equally  rapid 
fluctuations  of  the  front  (if  it  can  be  called  a  front), 
and  in  the  third  place  the  obvious  indiilerence  of 
the  great  German  forces  in  front  of  Warsaw  to 
what  is  going  on  upon  their  flank.  To  such 
arguments  may  be  added  the  fact  that,  since  there 
is  no  railway  to  support  a  Russian  move  of  this 
kind  (the  v/hole  district  has  only  one  north  and 
south  line  through  Mlawa  to  Warsav/),  large  in- 
fantry movements  would  have  to  be  accomplished 
even  more  slowly  than  elsewhere. 

Glance,  for  instance,  at  the  names  of  the 
places  where  contact  has  been  established.  We 
hear  of  such  contact  at  Konopka  south  of  Mlawa ; 
again  at  Sierpe,  and  across  the  Skrawa;  then  for 
one  brief  moment  we  hear  (a  week  ago)  of  contact 
at  Skempe.  That  is,  we  have  isolated  skirmishes 
over  a  field  forty  or  fifty  miles  broad,  and  in  places 
separated  by  distances  which  bodies  of  infantry 
could  never-deal  with  in  the  time. 

The  most  advanced  post  of  which  there  is  men- 
tion scores  a  local  German  success  at  Lipno ;  later 
the  telegrams  speaks  of  another  brush  at  least  a 
day's  march  further  East  again,  and  all  of  this 
means  -without  doubt  that  only  comparatively  small 
bodies  of  cavalry  are  "  feeling  "  for  each  other 
along  that  dreary  land  of  stunted  trees,  small 
swells  of  heaths,  and  bottoms  of  marsh  and  mere, 
not  that  any  considerable  movement  is  or  can  be  yet 
afoot  there.  When  such  a  movement  really  does 
develop,  pr  if  it  can  develop  in  spite  of  the  German 
forces  upon  its  flank  in  East  Prussia,  we  should 
at  once  be  aware  of  it  by  the  retirement  from  the 
line  of  the  Bzura,  which  would  be  imposed  in  that 
case  upon  the  German  forces. 


COPPER    AND    COTTON. 


THE  discussion  of  a  military  problem  differs 
from  the  discussion  of  a  political  pro- 
blem in  the  same  way  that  the  discus- 
sion of  means  differs  from  the  discussion 
of  an  end. 
Every  war  is  fought  with  a  political  object,  but 
tiie  conduct  of  a  war  once  it  is  engaged  is  not  a 
political,  but  a  military  affair.  In  other  words,  one 
may  say  "  This  action  tends  to  make  von  win  the 
war,  that  action  tends  to  make  you  lose  it," and  the 
"political  comment  to  be  offered  anainst  such  purely 
military  grounds  of  action  must  have  a  very  gicat 
weight  indeed  if  it  is  to  expect  attention.  For  to 
lose  a  great  war  is,  next  to  losing  its  soul  and 
liberty,  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
nation.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  a  w^ar 
such  as  is  this  war,  deliberately  forced  by  a  power 
whose  avowed  object,  proclaimed  through  years  of 
public  action  and  speech  and  print,  is  mastery  over 
Its  neighbours,  and  the  enforced  change  of  their 
lives  to  its  own  model. 


If  you  are  about  to  fight  another  man  for  your 
life — and  for  his;  if  at  the  outset  of  such  a  struggle 
you  see  a  third  party  handing  him  a  lethal  weapon ; 
if,  seeing  this,  you  neither  protest  nor  attempt  to 
prevent  it,  then  it  means  either  that  j^ou  are  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  your  life  rather  than  break  some 
principle  which  forbids  you  to  interfere,  or  it 
means  t?hat  you  believe  interference  would  involve 
even  greater  dangers  than  the  possession  by  your 
enemy  of  the  lethal  weapon  in  question. 

These  elementary  principles  are  surely  quite 
clear. 

Now,  proceeding  from  them,  the  first  thing  we 
have  to  establish  in  a  purely  militg^ry  criticism 
upon  a  policy  of  contraband  is  that  the  blockade  of 
an  enemy  should  be  as  complete  as  possible :  but 
that  general  point  has  already  been  dealt  with  in 
the.5e  columns.  It  is  too  early  to  return  to  it,  and, 
moreover,  the  perfect  blockade  of  the  Germanics 
is  not  possible  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  possible  ta 
block  the  entry  of  goods  into  a  fully  besieged  town, 
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because,  at  the  very  least,  they  can  obtain  some 
supplies  from  neutrals. 

But  there  is  another  point  which  will  be 
universally  conceded,  and  which  has  not  been  dealt 
with  in  these  columns.  It  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance. It  is  of  capital  importance  at  this  particu- 
lar moment. 

If  for  political  reasons  distinctions  must  be 
made  between  absolute  contraband,  conditional 
contraband  and  free  goods,  it  is  at  least  clear  that 
the  scale  so  established  must  run  from  more 
dangerous  to  less  dangerous  goods.  We  may 
doubtfully  allow  luxuries  to  pass  into  a  besieged 
place ;  we  may  still  more  doubtfully  allow  certain 
necessaries — medicaments,  for  instance,  or  (less 
surely)  clothing — to  pass  into  a  besieged  place ;  we 
may  do  so  from  a  respect  for  a  particular  code  of 
morals  or  from  fear  of  a  neutral  who  is  supplying 
the  enemy  with  these.  But  before  we  allow  guns 
and  ammunition,  and,  in  general,  lethal  weapons 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  we  must  surely 
have  infinitely  stronger  grounds  for  our  action. 

Now,  the  point  to  which  all  this  leads  up  is 
that  cotton  is  to-day  in  the  latter  case. 

Cotton  is  not  only  a  harmless  substance  which 
provides  the  civilian  portion  of  our  enemy  with  a 
livelihood,  with  wealth,  and  with  clothing.  Nor 
is  it  even  only  a  necessary  requisite  for  the  equip- 
ment of  his  troops  whose  function  it  is  to  kill  or 
disable  as  many  Englishmen  as  they  can.  It  is 
also — and  the  matter  is  so  clear  that  one  marvels 
it  should  ever  have  stood  in  doubt — the  equivalent 
of  what  was  known  to  generations  of  soldiers  as 
the  chief  factor  in  ammunition — gunpowder. 

When  you  allow  cotton  to  go  into  Germany 
you  are  behaving  exactly  as  though  i/de  Germans 
had  allowed  train-load  after  train-load  of  good  old- 
fashioned  black  gunpowder  to  come  week  by  week 
through  their  lines  into  Paris  during  the  great 
siege  of  1870.  You  are  supplying  the  enemy  with 
a  lethal  weapon  just  as  much  as  though  you  were 
to  send  an  order  to  some  neutral  country  begging 
them  to  cast  heavy  artillery  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Germans  and  vmdertaking  to  let  those  guns  enter 
Germany  without  molestation.  And  you  are  in 
particular  permitting  Germany  to  obtain  that  one 
element  in  her  power  of  killing  your  soldiers  which 
she  cannot  supply  of  herself. 

These  are,  of  course,  strong  words,  but  they 
are  as  clear  a  part  of  the  truth  in  the  present  situa- 
tion as  is  the  weather  or  the  nimibers  we  discover 
for  recruitment. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  from  this  statement 
that  no  political  argument  can  be  found  strong 
enough  for  the  raising  of  the  blockade  (^)  in  the  one 
matter  of  cotton. 

In  time  of  war  there  is  no  public  duty  more 
imperative  than  acceptance  of  existing  authority, 
of  whatever  character ;  and  the  political  authori- 
ties of  a  great  country  to-day  have  before  them,  as 
no  private  citizen  can  have  before  him,  all  the 
evidence  upon  which  they  determine  their  policy. 
But  what,  perhaps,  is  not  always  before  them  or 
before  the  public  is  the  purely  military  aspect  of 
that  policy,  and  it  is  only  to  emphasise  the  military 
aspect  that  this  note  is  written. 

i  I  am  reminded  by  •  correapondent  ttat,  ttrictly  ■peaking',  in  tho 
Xnglish  lang^nmga  and  In  legal  terminology  the  term  "blookaJe"  applies 
only  to  the  preTention  of  goofls  from  entering  a  port.  Bat  I  know  of 
DO  other  convenient  term  to  describe  what  U  called  abroad  a  "  blocns  " 
Vid  I  tbeieloie  coBtiuDe  to  oae  it. 


There  might  have  been  the  very  best  and 
strongest  reasons  to  convince  Bismarck  in  1870 
that  the  free  passage  into  Paris  of  train-loads  of 
gimpowder  was  worth  permitting.  He  would, 
perhaps,  have  had  a  difiiculty  in  persuading 
Moltke,  but  still  good  reasons  might  conceivably 
have  been  present.  It  none  the  less  would  have 
remained  within  the  due  province  of  criticism  to 
point  out  that  what  was  going  in  was  not  black 
sand,  but  an  explosive  which,  when  you  put  a 
match  to  it,  discharged  a  missile,  and  that  such 
missiles  killed  and  wounded  German  soldiers. 

Why  does  one  say  that  cotton  is  the  equivalent 
to-day  of  what  was  then  gunpowder  ? 

Because  every  explosive  charge  which  launches 
a  missile  in  modern  war  is  simply  cotton  treated 
in  a  particular  fashion — "  nitrated "  to  use  the 
barbarous  jargon.  The  proportion  in  which  it  is 
"nitrated"  gives  it  its  explosive  character  or 
lack  of  chemical  equilibrium.  For  instance,  the 
famous  T.N.T.  (not  a  cotton  explosive),  about 
which  such  furious  nonsense  has  been  written,  is 
a  stable  form :  a  triple  nitration.  The  French 
formula  is  less  stable,  that  is,  more  explosive ;  it  is,  I 
believe  quintuple  ;  because  the  French  nitrate  more 
highly  than  the  Germans.  But  in  every  case,  where- 
ever  a  modern  weapon  is  discharged  cotton  is  the 
stuff  that  lamiches  the  missile.  All  the  factories  have 
their  plant  for  the  treatment  by  nitration  of  cotton, 
and  it  is  in  tei'ms  of  cotton  that  every  operative 
in  the  process  and  every  engineer  connected  with 
it  has  thought  for  years. 

The  chemicals  whereby  cotton  is  subjected  to  the 
process  of  nitration  which  turns  it  fi'om  a  harmless 
vegetable  product  to  an  explosive  are  obtainable 
by  Germany  and  Austria  in  spite  of  the  blockade. 
They  are  obtainable  in  any  quantities,  for  they 
are  obtainable  in  the  last  resort  from  the  air. 
The  air  we  breathe  contains,  as  is  now  very  generally 
known,  nitrogen.  But  cotton  cannot  be  produced 
in  Europe  at  all.  It  is  a  sub-tropical  product 
and  the  three  great  sources  of  it  are  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union,  India  and  Egypt. 
The  supply  from  India  and  Egypt  we  can  ourselves 
control.  The  whole  question,  of  course,  turns 
upon  how  to  deal  with  the  supplies  from  America. 
Whether  to  purchase  them  oui'selves  or  no  :  whether 
to  let  them  go  through  to  Germany  freely. 

It  will  here  be  objected  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  elements  of  modem  armament  that 
other  substances  than  cotton  can  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  making  the  explosive  in  question.  Wood 
pulp,  for  instance,  can  be  used,  and  has  been  used. 
Almost  any  substance  capable  of  absorbing  a  fluid, 
of  fixing  elements  in  it,  and  of  subsequent  dissection 
and  moulding  into  any  shape  large  or  small,  might 
take  the  place  in  theory  of  cotton. 

This  is  true.  The  objection  is  sound,  and 
Germany  and  Austria  have  inexhaustible  reserves 
of  wood,  for  instance,  which  might  replace  cotton  if 
cotton  were  denied  them.  Or  they  might  fall  back 
on  rags. 

But  the  check  that  woidd  be  produced  by  a 
stoppage  of  cotton  supplies  may  be  compared  to  the 
check  that  would  be  produced  by  a  sudden  change 
of  calibre  in  armament.  It  would  mean  the 
erection  of  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  all-important  military  material,  the  charge 
used  in  your  guns  and  rifles,  and  it  would  mean 
what  is  perhaps  more  important  under  the  strain 
of   wai-,    neiv    habits    in    the    workman    and    his 
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chiefs.  It  would  mean  a  host  of  new  experi- 
ments. It  would  mean  even  after  the  delay  of 
chan<ylng  from  one  material  to  the  other,  uncer- 
tainty, checks  in  provision,  the  calling  in  from  time  to 
time  of  badly  manufactured  or  dangerous  stuff.  Ifc^ 
would  mean  either  uuder-nitration  for  fear  of 
mifitakea  in  the  novel  materials,  or  accidents  and 
explosions  in  the  magazines.  It  would  be  a  very 
serious  check  to  the  enemy  for  a  prolonged  space  in 
the  war ;  it  would  be  a  permanent  drag  upon  him 
throughout  the  war. 

When  wo  say  that  habit  is  in  the  workman 
even  more  difficult  to  change  than  plant  in  the 
machinery,  the  practical  man  acquainted  with  manu- 
facture must  be  consulted,  and  will  surely  support 
such  a  contention.  Under  the  strain  of  war 
especially,  when  every  unit  of  energy  that  can  be 
spared  is  being  forced  into  the  business  of  armament, 
of  continued  and  feverish  supply,  to  ask  great  bodies 
of  men  suddenly  to  change  tricks  of  manipulation 
and  acquired  routine  connected  with  a  particular 
material  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  another  untried 
material  Ls  like  asking  a  general  to  change  his  front 
in  the  stress  of  battle.  It  is  imposing  upon  this  side 
of  the  enemy's  strength  the  greatest  weight  we  can 
impose  upon  it. 

To  see  the  importance  of  the  matter  in  its  full 
light  we  may  contrast  cotton  with  copper. 

Copper  is  indeed  a  military  necessity  just  as 
much  as  cotton  is.     Copper  also  could  conceivably  be 
replaced,  but  only  by  a  worse  material,  and  at  an 
expense  of  change  in  habit  of  manufacture.     Copper. 
is  not  a  product  of  the  enemy's  country  save  in  com- 
paratively small  amounts.     He  must  obtain  it  from 
without,  and  the  blockade  treats  copper  as  contra- 
band.     Further,  the  main   supply   comes,  just   a^ 
the  cotton  comes,  from  the  greatest  of  the  neutral 
countries.     Copper  is  necessary  to  the  manufacture 
of  a  rifle  cartridge  because  its  alloys  and  compounds 
can  be  drawn  in  the  closed  shape  without  a  rim  or 
joint,  which  makes  the  metal  case  of  the  cartridge 
gas-tight.     These    same    compounds    being    much 
softer  metal  than  any  iron  do  not  upon  the  explosion 
of  the  charge  similarly  damage  the  chamber   into 
which  the  cartridge  fits.     Copper  is  necessary  for 
making  rings  round  every  kind  of  shell,  which  rings 
take     the     rifling    as     the    discharged    projectile 
leaves     the      chamber      and      passes     into     the 
muzzle   of  the  gun.     But    the    amount   of  copper 
needed   in  proportion  to  the    stocks   available    to 
Germany   is    something  quite    different    from,  and 
far  less  than,  the  similar  proportion  of  cotton  for 
explosives.    It  is  true  that  something  like  £4  will  be 
paid  in  gold  by  the  German  Government  for  as  much 
copper  as  you  could  buy  in  the  outer  market  for  £1. 
But   that   is   because   Germany  and   her  ally    are 
wisely  making  provision  for  a  prolonged  struggle, 
and    are  determined  not  to  be  balked  for   lack  of 
mere  material.     High  as  is  the  price  of  copper  in 
Germany  and  Austria  to-day  the  civilian  electrical 
v/orks  are  not  yet  shut  down,  and  the  great  reserves 
of  copper   in  the  foreign  areas   controlled  by   the 
German  and  Austrian  armies  have  not  seriously  been 
damaged  yet. 

The  civilised  world  liandles  every  year,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  something  like  a  million  tons 
of  copper.  Of  this  Germany  handles  every  year 
about  one-quarter,  or  250,000  tons.  Take  such  a 
stock  of  nfle  cartridges  as  two  thousand  million, 
or  say  500  rounds  a  man  for  the  Germany  Army 
in  Its  original  strength,  the  amount  of  copper 
required  for   that  vast  stock  I  make  out  to  be 


10,000  tons,  or  one -twenty-fifth  only  of  the  normal 
supply  for  the  total  industry  of  the  nation.  What 
may  be  needed  for  the  rings  of  shells,  large  and 
small,  would  be  a  much  more  difficult  calculation, 
for  you  have  all  sorts  of  sizes  to  take  into  account, 
and  the  rate  of  expenditure  can  only  be  very 
roughly  and  inaccurately  guessed  at.  But  multiply 
it  by  four  times  the  amount  required  by  the 
infantry,  and  you  are  still  at  no  more  than  a  fifth 
of  the  normal  amount  handled  by  the  nation  ia 
the  year.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  war  was 
brought  about  at  the  moment  chosen  by  Germany, 
that  is,  after  Germany  had  been  laying  in  stocks 
of  every  kind,  and  had  prepared  the  fullest  possible 
equipment,  and  add  to  this  consideration  again  the 
known  fact  that  the  main  masses  of  copper  in  the 
occupied  countries — the  electric  light  cables,  the 
electric  tramway  cables,  etc. — have  not  yet  been 
touched,  and  you  can  but  conclude  that  while  ifc 
is  an  obvious  military  policy  to  prevent  the  entry 
of  copper  as  far  as  possible  into  Germany  and 
Austria,  yet  such  a  blockade  can  as  yet,  and  for 
a  very  long  time  to  come,  do  no  more  than  un- 
quiet the  enemy  for  the  future. 

With  cotton  it  is  otherwise.  It  is  not  a  material 
of  which  very  large  stocks  are  accumulated,  or  one 
which  remains  In  stock  very  long,  for  It  is  bulky,  and 
it  is  of  its  nature  rapidly  manufactured.  Further, 
it  cannot,  like  copper,  be  reduced  to  its  original  .state 
once  manufactured.  Again,  it  is  far  easier  to  control 
the  imports  of  cotton  than  of  copper.  It  is  im- 
i)0S3ible  to  conceal  it.  It  moves  in  vastly  larger 
amounts,  and  there  is  not,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of 
the  metal,  ai  corresponding  use  for  it  in  most  of  the 
neutral  countries.  Finally,  the  addition  to  our  old 
stocks  of  cotton  by  purchase  would  be  an  operation. 
If  immediately  expensive,  yet  not  ultimately  depleting 
the  resources  of  the  nation. 

There  must  be  repeated  once  more  at  the  close 
of  this  note  what  was  said  in  the  middle  of  it : 
Political  considerations  may  be  strong  enough  to 
account  for  any  modification  of  what  would  appear 
upon  the  surface  to  be  a  military  necessity.  It  is 
none  the  less  important  for  everyone  concerned  in 
this  grave  issue,  the  public,  as  well  as  their  governors, 
to  appreciate  that  the  entry  of  cotton  in  Germany 
and  Austria  does  not  mean  the  entry  only  of  a 
material  which  clothes  the  enemy's  soldiers  and 
increases  the  enemy's  g"eneral  wealth  ;  it  means  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  supply  the  armies  everything 
that  used  to  be  meant  years  ago  by  the  word  gun- 
powder. It  means  the  one  most  obvious  and  purely 
military  necessity  which  the  enemy  necessarily  lacks. 
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THE    NORTH    SEA. 
The  Battle  of  the  North  Sea. 

ON  Sunday,  24th,  Admiral  Beatty's  battie-oruiser 
squadron  met  the  German  battle-cruiser  squad- 
ron in  the  North  Sea,  and,  having  chased  it,  suc- 
ceeded in  sinking  ilie  lilucher  and  damaging  two 
battle-cruisera. 

Ihis  is  probably  the  most  important  naval 
action  which  the  war  has  jxt  seen.  I  use  the  word  "prob- 
ably "  because  wo  do  not  knoiv  what  was  the  German  objec- 
tive. If  it  were  merely  to  indulge  in  another  East  Coast  raid, 
then  the  action  has  less  military  significance  than  the  battle 
of  the  Falkland  Islands.  If,  however,  the  German  objective 
.was  to  endeavour  to  slip  out  on  to  our  trade  routes— as  I  re- 
cently suggested  in  these  Notes  they  will  sooner  or  later 
attempt  to  do— then  the  battle  takes  on  a  very  high  impor- 
tance, for  these  battle-oruisers  would  have  been  far  more  dan- 
gerous in  the  Atlantic  than  von  Spee's  ships  would  have  been 
had  Admiral  Sturdee  failed  to  find  them  off  the  Falkl.'\nds. 

The  idea  of  *  foiled  coast  raid  will  probably  be  most 
pleasing  to  popular  sentiment  in  this  country  on  account  of 
the  clement  of  poetic  justioo  involved,  but  for  every  pound's 
worth  of  material  damage  that  the  German  ships  could  have 
achieved  against  the  coast  towns,  they  could  have  done  some- 
thing like  ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  on  the  high  seas,  to 
Bay  nothing  of  a  possible  interruption  of  our  food  supply. 

As  the  Germans  turned  tail  and  ran  for  it  so  soon  as  they 
sighted  Beatty's  ships,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  out  spoil- 
ing for  a  fight  at  all  hazards.  On  the  other  hand,  to  turn  and 
run  for  it  was  tlic  only  logical  thing  to  do. 

To  have  fought  a  pitched  battle  would  have  resulted  in 
tonihilation  with  small  prospect  of  inflicting  much,  if  any, 
dama^'o  in  return,  for  the  British  squadron  had  a  very  con- 
siderable superiority,  as  the  following  table  of  guns  avail- 
eble  on  the  broadside  will  indicate:  — 


BRITISH. 

Lion    8  13.5in. 

Tiger    8  13.5in. 

.  Princess  Royal   ...     8  13. Sin. 

N«w  Zealand    8  12in. 

Indomitable   8  12iu. 


GERMAN. 

Derfflinger 8  12in. 

Seydlitz    10  llin. 

Moltko     10  llin. 

Bliicher     8     Sin. 


That  is  to  say,  40  big  guns  against  28,  plut  8  inter- 
mediates unlikely  to  do  mucli  damage.  I  have  omitted  all 
reference  to  lesser  guns,  as  it  is  obvious  that,  though  well 
supplied  with  these,  the  Germans  would  not  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  using  them.  Still,  the  measure  of  our  big  gun 
superiority  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  numbers,  but  also  of 
superior  size  and,  consequently,  greater  effective  range  and 
penetrative  power.  Altogeihcr,  therefore,  our  superiority 
may  be  put  as  at  least  two  to  one,  and  the  Gei-man  admiral 
could  have  had  no  delusions  whatever  as  to  the  result  of  a 
gener.ll  action  had  he  attempted  one. 

As  things  were,  he  got  off  wi(h  the  loss  of  his  weakest 
ship,  the  Bliicher,  and  considerable  damage  inflicted  on  two 
of  his  battle-cruisers — probably  the  hcrffUnger  and  Molthe, 
presuming  the  flagship,  Seydlit:,  to  be  leading  the  line. 

No  doubt  he  had  hopes  of  getting  back  boTore  our  ships 
could  close  sufficiently  to  do  him  much  serious  damage.  No 
do«l)t,  also,  he  had  dreams  of  drawing  his  pursuers  over  mine 
fields  or  in  the  way  of  submarines'.  Of  all  this,  however,  we 
shall  probably  see  nothing  in  the  German  reports,  which  wo 
may  Ix;  certain  will  make  much  of  "  the  British  in  overwhelm- 
ing f.>rce,"  and  a  "  masterly  retreat."  We  need  not  grudge 
them  such  an  explanation. 

There  is  one  cireurnstance  in  connection  with  the  action 
which  puzzles  me,  and  that  is'  the  absence  of  the  German 
battle-cruiser.  Von  Jcr  Tann,  which  is,  or  was,  the  flagship  of 
Rcar-.\dmiral  Funke,  a  fast  vessel  armed  with  eight  11-inch 
guns,  and  certainly  a  more  fitting  unit  to  the  squadron  than 
was  the  much  weaker  B'.uvher. 

Ai  to  why  sIks  was  abseiit  there  are  three  possiWa 
hypotheses.  Of  the.sc,  tlic  first,  th.-it  she  was  undertroing  refit, 
is  iiuprobable.  A  second  is  tliat  she  has  either  been  sunk  or 
badly  damaged  by  mine  or  submarine,  and  the  loss  concealed. 


A  third  possibility  is  that  sho  came  out  and  managed  to  slip 
awa.y  bound  for  the  trade  routes.  Whether  she  will  get  there 
is  another  matter.  If  she  does,  the  Germans  will  probably 
consider  the  Bliicher  well  lost;  and  till  the  whereabouts  o"f 
the  Yon  der  Tann  is  ascertained,  we  m.ay  do  well  to  avoid 
over-elation  about  a  victory,  of  which  the  main  significance  is 
in  any  case  that  our  ships  were  at  the  right  spot  at  the  right 
moment,  rather  than  the  precise  amount  of  damage  inflicted. 

Submarine  Attacks  on  Merchant  Shipping. 

On  January  21  the  British  steamer  Duricard  was  cap- 
tured and  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  off  the  Dutch  Coast. 
According  to  the  accounts  which  have  been  issued,  three  torpe- 
does were  fired  into  her,  and  it  then  took  her  about  half  an 
hour  to  sink.  The  submarine  is  stated  to  be  U19,  and  the 
approsimate  cost  of  the  torpedoes  fired  must  have  been  some- 
thing like  double  the  value  of  the  cargo  of  the  Durward.  A 
cruiser  could  have  done  the  same  work  at  about  one-tenth  to 
one-twentieth  of  the  sum  involved.  The  Germans  may,  of 
course,  obtain  more  value  for  mo:;cy  nest  time,  but  taking 
one  thing  with  another  it  looks  as  though  the  von  Tirpitz  plan 
of  attacking  merchant  ships  by  submarines  has  economic  dis- 
abilities likely  to  render  it  inoperative,  the  more  so  as  only 
a  relatively  small  number  of  German  submarines  -ire  armed 
with  g'.ms,  and  so  are  unable  to  compel  a  steamer  to  stop. 

A  submarine  which  can  get  out  is.  of  course,  an  efficient 
substitute  for  a  cruiser  which  cannot;  but  since  war  is  mostly 
q  matter  of  psychology  and  money,  paying  twopence  for  a 
penny  is  not  likely  to  endure  very  long. 

Of  course,  tj  certain  amount  of  capital  is  injured,  out  of 
the  sailing  of  various  vessels  being  cancelled.  But  I  for  one 
absolutely  refuse  to  believe  that  much  money  is  to  be  made  out 
of  commerce  warfare  unless  it  be  on  a  heavy  scale.  And  if 
nothing  can  be  made  out  of  it,  the  odds  are  that  the  enemy 
is  accumulating  financial  los3C.=  and  wasting  strength  accord- 
ingly. To  adopt  a  chess  analogy,  at  the  best  there  is  littlo 
in  it  except  exchanging  pieces.  Unless  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
crimination be  used  by  the  enemy,  it  is  a  great  deal  mo™ 
likely  to  be  equivalent  to  throwing  pieces  away.  There  is  not 
the  remotest  occasion  for  panic  in  any  way  whatever. 

Nor,  so  far  as  the  Durward  is  concerned,  is  there  an-v 
re.ison  to  describe  the  operation  as  "  piracy."  So  far  as  the 
circumstances  admitted,  U19  acted  exactly  as'  the  Emden 
acted.  Her  ultimate  fate,  we  may  hope,  and  believe,  will  bo 
more  or  less  the  same.  Everything  was  what  is  vulgarly 
known  as  a  "  fair  cop,"  and  to  seek  to  represent  things  other- 
wise i.?  foolishness. 

This  statement  will,  I  expect,  bring  me  a  certain  storm  of 
protest  from  those  who  fail  to  realise  tliat  we  are  engaged  in 
a  war  of  facts  without  regard  to  sentiment.  If  the  Germans 
submarine  a  single  merchant  ship,  leaving  her  crew  to  drown, 
we  shall  then  have  a  very  decided  case  for  vengeance.  But  our 
case  then  will  certainly  not  bo  improved  by  hysterics  now  a-bout 
perfectly  legitimate  and  reasonable  acts  of  war. 

So  long  as  a  merchant  ship  is  captured  and  destroyed 
only  after  her  crew  have  been  salved,  there  is  nothing  to  I>o 
said,  whether  it  be  from  the  air  or  from  under  the  sea.  There 
is  no  difference  in  principle  involved.  If  the  enemy  considers 
himself  likely  to  obtain  advantage  by  such  procedure  he  is 
morally  as  well  as  legally  entitled  to  seek  that  advantage.  It 
is  by  no  means  to  our  disadvantage  that  he  should  divert  his 
torpedoes  from  main  to  subsidiary  objects. 

The  Admiralty  and  the  War. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  receiving  letters  which  express 
profound  diss.itisfaction  with  the  .\dmiralty  and  our  Ad- 
mirals. Of  late  these  letters  have  increased  in  number  and 
intensity,  and  it  is  abundantlj'  clear  that  an  ever-increasing 
section  of  tlie  public  is  coming  to  regard  Winston  Churchill  as 
a  "gnsbiig,"  Lord  Fisher  as  a  "noodle,"  and  Admiral  Jclli- 
coe  as  an  "  incompetent." 

The  only  satisiiictory  feature  of  this  state  of  affairs  is 
that  it  is  characteristically  British — it  happened  regularly  in 
the  old  wars.  AVith  the  possible  exception  of  the  Trafalgar 
campaign,  there  was  never  a  war  in  whicli  the  great  British 
public  was  not  firmly  convinced  of  the   incompetence  of   all 
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those  primari^  responsible  for  its  naval  operations.  1  am  by 
no  means  sure  that  I  should  attempt  to  except  the  Trafalgar 
campaign — no  less  a  person  than  the  .great  Duke  of  Wellington 
regarded  Nelson  aa  a  "vapouring  and  vijin-gloiious  charla- 
tan "  I 

This,  or  some  similar  term,  ia  frequently  applied  to  Mr. 
Churchill.  From  one  point  of  view  it  is  correct:  he  has  said 
things  about  the  enemy  which  smack  much  of  the  democratic 
political  platform.  But,  we  have  to  remember  that  this  ia  a 
democratic  war,  and  that  the  millions  like  their  stuff  tvcII 
spiced,  and  need  it  if  they  are  to  bo  kept  up  to  the  mark. 
For  the  rest,  Mr.  Churchill  is  the  first  First  Lord  we  have  ever 
had  who  has  laid  himself  out  to  become  familiar  with  the 
technicalities  of  his  post.  He  entered  office  deeply  distrusted, 
and  cordially  disliked  by  the  Navy.  The  outbreak  of  war 
may  not  have  seen  him  loved  afloat,  but  it  certainly  found  him 
respected  and  esteemed  in  a  way  that  no  predecessor  ever  was. 
We  now  come  to  Lord  Fisher,  a  man  with  an  absolute  gift 
for  making  personal  enemies,  and  a  remarkable  talent  for 
making  himself  unpleasant  to  any  enemy.  That,  apart  from 
his  record,  is  proof  that  he  is  no  "  noodle."  As  for  his  record, 
tliat  began  in  the  Mediterranean  years  ago,  when  he  was 
thoroughly  abused  for  sacrificing  old  ideas  about  "steam  tac- 
tics "  in  favour  of  some  new-fangled  fad  of  his  own  about  the 
value  of  the  torpedo.  These  ideas  are  accepted  to-day,  but 
when  promulgated  they  were  regarded  as  modernity  carried  to 
ridiculous  excess.  It  is  possible  that  Lord  Fisher  may  occa- 
sionally have  anticipated  to-morrow  a  little  too  quickly;  but 
there  is  certainly  no  "back  number  "  about  him.  The  only 
error  he  is  ever  likely  to  make  is  in  crediting  the  enemy  with 
better  brain  than  ho  actually  possesses.  But  I  really  do  not 
think  that  we  are  likely  to  arrive  at  any  ultimate  trouble  over 
a  Sea  Lord  who  is  inclined  (by  hia  record)  to  over-estimate 
the  enemy's  brain.  Rather,  I  think,  we  should  esteem  him 
as  a  man  prepared  for  every  contingency. 

We  now  come  to  Admiral  Jellicoe.  His  record  in  naval 
manoeuvres  is  that  he  never  was  beaten.  War  may  bo 
different,  but  every  naval  manoeuvre  scheme  simulated  real 
war  as  nearly  as  was  possible.  Ho  was  easily  the  best  man  at 
the  game,  and  th«  games  that  he  played  were  many  and 
various. 

Now,  witliout  any  eye-wash,  compliments  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  I  may  say  that  all  the  critics,  non-technical  or  worse 
AS  they  may  bo,  are  all  actuated  by  genuine  motives,  but  this 
war  is  emphatically  a  case  of  "trust  the  man  at  the  helm." 

(The  above  was  written  before  news  was  received  of  the 
action  in  the  North  Sea.  In  order  to  avoid  seeming  to  pose 
r»8  a  prophet  wise  after  the  event,  I  have  therefore  cut  out 
certain  paragraphs  which  followed  these  remarks,  and  will 
merely  refer  readers  back  to  a  previous  issue  of  these  notes.) 

A  word  may  be  added  a«  to  the  German  official  statement 
that  one  British  battle-cruiser  was  sunk.  The  statement  is 
incorrect  on  the  face  of  it  j  but  we  shall  do  well  to  avoid  regard- 
ing it  as  an  official  lie.  At  the  Yalu  the  Chinese  honestly 
believed  that  they  had  seen  a  Japanese  cruiser  sink;  at 
Tsushima  the  Russians  were  equally  convinced  that  they  saw 
a  Japanese  vessel  go  under.  Similarly,  and  for  similar 
reasons,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  German  claim  is  made  in 
all  good  faith;  and  if  we  call  them  liars  we  shall  merely  con- 
vince them  that  their  claim  is  true,  inspirit  them  acocrdingly, 
and  discount  the  moral  effect  on  them  of  our  victory  accord- 
ingly also. 

The  correct  explanation  of  the  German  claim  is  probably 
as  follows.  The  Blucher  wijs  teen  to  drop  astern  in  a  sinking 
condition.  A  little  later,  the  British  ships  were  up  round  and 
about  her,  and  other  German  observers  saw  her  sink.  The 
wish  being  father  to  the  tliought,  it  was  perfectly  natural 
honestly  to  presume  that  the  unrecognisable  massi  of  sinking 
wreckage  was  one  of  the  British  warships.  It  has  been  abso- 
lutely demonstrated  that  precisely  similar  reasons  accounted 
for  the  mistaken  claim  at  Yalu  and  Tsushima.  There  isi  an 
eld  saying  about  the  danger  of  assuming  your  opponent  to 
be  a  fool.     It  can  be  equally  dangerous  to  assume  him  a  liar. 

Air  Raid  on  the  East  Coast. 

•  "^J^f  ^^'  ''^''^  °^  Yarmouth  and  district  has  probably  a  con- 
•iderable  significance.  We  may  take  it  that  it  was  merely  a 
reoonnaissanco  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  first  naval  raid 
on  Yarmouth,  when  the  Halcyon  was  fired  at.  We  must  be 
prepared  for  the  next  effort  to  be  quite  on  Scarborough  lines, 
and  perhaps  more  so. 

^^  Emph-asis  is  laid  by  the  Germans  on  the  fact  that  their 
naval  airships  were  concerned  in  the  raid.  This  may  bo 
merely  a  reply  to  tie  fact  that  it  is  the  British  naval  air  ser- 
Tice  which  has  played  havoc  with  German  Zeppelin  sheds  on 
more  than  on«  occasion;  but  personally  I  am  not  inclined  so 
to  regard  it. 

There  is  considerable  difference  between  navigatinff  a  diri- 
gible over  water   and  over  land,  and  I   am  inclined  to  bo 


sceptical  as  to  whether  any  purely  mflitary  Zeppelin  could 
cross  the  North  Sea. 

The  German  naval  airships  aro  said  to  be  differently  con- 
structed to  the  land  ones,  owing  to  experience  gained. 

I  have  no  exact  information  as  to  where  this  difference 
exists:  I  merely  know  of  its  existence.  But  the  point  is 
an  important  one  to  remember.  It  has  something  to  do  with 
a  variation  of  cooling  between  the  atmosphere  of  sea  aiul  land, 
and  the  consequent  expansion  or  contraction  iu  "gas  bags.'' 
Further    I  cannot  follow  it. 

If,  however,  the  difference  in  construction  is  so  great  as  has 
been  alleged,  it  means  thai  only  the  naval  Zeppelins  which 
have  been  built  and  the  crews  specially  trained  for  sea  work 
are  seriously  available  for  offensive  operations  acro.ss  tlie 
North  Sea  against  this  country. 

As  to  the  operations  which  have  already  been  indulged  in, 
the  less  said  the  better.  From  the  military  point  of  view, 
they  were  absolutely  fatuous :  one  cannot  possibly  conecivo  of 
even  an  expected  military  advantage  (except  in  so  far  tl)at  it 
has  increased  recruiting  in  this  country,  which  was  certainly 
not  the  object  sought  after).  From  the  humanitarian  stand- 
point   the  affair  was  mere  ordinary  murder  in  cold  blood. 

Comment  has  been  aroused  by  the  circumstance  that  neither 
by  sea  nor  land  was  any  defensive  attack  made  on  the  hostile 
aircraft.  It  is  rather  generally  attributed  to  inefficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  Naval  Air  Service,  and  all  others  conoerncd. 

I  do  not  think  this  criticism  justified.  I  have  seen  Bome- 
thing  of  our  aerial  defence  work.  It  is  not  in  the  public 
interest  to  go  into  details,  but  whatever  else  it  may  have 
been,  there  was  certainly  no  lack  of  efficiency  visible. 

Even  on  land  and  water,  where  men  have  been  accustomed 
to  fight  for  thousands  of  years,  Burpriscsi  still  occur,  despite 
all  precautions.  In  the  air,  which  is  an  entirely  new  battle- 
field, surprises  are  necessarily  far  more  easy,  since  all  precau- 
tions have  as  yet  to  be  based  to  a  very  large  extent  on  theory. 

THE    BLACK    SEA. 

That  the  Goebeii  Las  been  considerably  damaged  is  now 
independently  confirmed,  neuti'al  eye-witnesses  having  seen 
her  carefully  screened  By  transports.  The  chances  of  her 
being  effectually  repaired  by  the  dockyard  at  Constantinople 
are  small,  as  the  resources  for  any  such  work  are  inadequate, 
and  the  temper  of  the  Balkan  States  hardly  of  a  nature  to 
lend  itself  to  the  smuggling  through  of  spare  parts,  etc. 

One  way  and  another,  therefore,  there  is  fair  reason  to 
hope  that  the  Russians,  who  have  at  present  secured  tlie  undi.s- 
puted  command  of  the  Black  Sea,  will  continue  to  hold  it 
undisputed  till  tlie  end  of  the  war. 

At  present  they  are  making  full  use  of  their  advantaf^e, 
and  the  Turkish  loss  of  war  material,  sent  overseas  in  spite 
of  the  obvious  danger,  must  be  growing  very  serious.  The. 
latest  report  is  that  a  transport  carrying  most  or  all  of  tie 
Turkish  aeroplanes  has  been  destroyed. 


GENERAL    MATTERS. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  S.  (Castlecaulfield). — An  idea  substantially  similar  \o 
yours  was  mooted  many  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  whetlicr  it 
has  been  adopted.  If  the  Admiralty  is  not  sympathetically 
responsive,  it  mn.y  either  mean  that  the  idea  is  in  use,  or  elise 
that  there  are  technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  employ- 
ment. 

A.  S.  H.  (Dundee),  and  P.  H.  (Southend).— I  do  not 
think  that  I  was  in  any  way  unduly  optimistic  in  estimating 
that  there  has  been  no  numerical  net  increase  in  the  German 
submarines.  They  have  certainly  lost  more  boats  than  tliey 
admit  to;  and  they  could  not  possibly  yet  have  cou)pk(ed 
mare  boats  than  were  in  their  normal  programme.  That  since 
the  war  began  they  have  laid  down  a  great  many  boats  ia 
probable  enough,  but  none  of  these  would  as  yet  bo  complete. 
As  regards  the  value  of  scouts,  whether  or  no  both  fleets  are 
intent  on  engaging  does  not  materially  affect  the  question.  It 
is  in  any  case  of  the  utaiost  importance  for  an  admiral  to  be 
kept  informed  of  the  exact  strength,  formation,  and  course 
of  the  enemy,  before  that  enemy  is  actually  sighted.  As  re- 
gards my  statement  that,  "  For  the  rest,  we  only  know  for  cer- 
tain that  a  dozen  Dreadnoughts,  plus  the  complementary  lessen 
craft,  are  superior  to  a  dozen  plus  a;  Dreadnoughts  minus  the 
complementary  lesser  craft,"  did  not  merely  refer  to  scouts 
only,  but  also  to  destroyers,  submarines  and  auxiliary  vessela 
of  every  sort  or  kind. 

^-  J^-  F.— 1  am  inclined  to  think  that  "  Hartmann,  the 
anarchist,"  was  one  of  the  best  futurist  stories  ever  written; 
but  you  must  remember  that  it  was  a  story,  not  a  question  08 
existing  facts,  such  as  we  now  have  to  deal  with,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  your  "suggested  floating  battery"  comes  into 
something  like  the  same  category^    That  is  io  say^  it- does  w% 
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'at  present  exist,  and  this  war  ivill  L::  over  long  before  any 
6uch  vessel  could  exist,  even  suppooing  tlic  idea  to  be  feasible. 
iWe  Lave  to  fight  this  war  witii  oiistiug  material. 

'■  One  Who  Knows." — It  is  obviously  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss thu  cfl5ciency  of  any  subordinate  admiral.  I  have  read 
jour  letter  with  much  interest.  I  am  not  pcrsouallj  acquainted 
with  the  officer  mentioned,  but  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  on 
board  his  flagship  in  a  previous  command,  and  I  am  bound  to 
Bay  that  views  expressed  about  him  in  the  wardroom  in  no 
■way  coincided  with  yours.  He  may  have  "gone  oS  "  since; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  require  more  evidence  than  tlie 
etatcmcnts  of  an  anonymous  correspondent  before  1  would 
suggest  any  such  thing  in  these  oolunms.  It  is  obvious  that 
you  have  inside  knowledge  of  the  naval  service,  but — so  have  1 1 
Other  raatlers  apart,  don't  you  think  that  I'd  be  v.hat  the 
Americans  call  "  some  cad  "  to  attack  a  naval  officer  on 
evidence  eciu  anonymously,  even  granting  that  all  you  allege 
yiiixu  quite  true? 

E.  il.  (Hatoh  End),  and  various  others. — I  appreciate 
your  fccntiiiients,  but  I  think  you  are  quite  wrong.  I  have 
dealt  with  the  gubject  in  the  body  of  my  article  this  week,  as 
I  think  it  is  certainly  one  of  supreme  importance.  If  my 
arguments  do  not  satisfy  you,  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  if 
you  -will  write  again  to  the  editor  for  publication,  because  I 
for  one  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  question  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  public  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  moment 
tlian  the  submarining  of  a  battleship  or  two.     As  I  have  said, 


I  think  critics  of  tha  Admiralty  are  incorrect;  but  there  exists 
the  old  story  of  the  danger  of  sitting  on  the  safety-valve, 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  understand  that,  absolultly  unsym- 
pathetic though  I  am  to  your  arguments,  I  do  realise  that  the 
underlying  motive/'of  your  criticisms  are  entirely  patriotic, 
and  on  that  account  v.ortliy  of  appreciation  and  commenda- 
tion, on  which  you  will,  1  hope,  forgive  me  if  I  6uggc.<!t  the 
possibility  that  1  know  more  about  the  inside  and  unwritten 
history  of  the  naval  war  than  you  do  I  From  the  King  to  the 
errand  boy,  we  are  all  of  us  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  national 
existence.  This  being  so,  views  naturally  vary  widely;  but 
no  one  outsido  a  lunatic  asylum  would  seek  to  grind  an  axe. 
Did  I  think  that  th©  Admiralty  was  v.roiig  I  iliould  assuredly 
assert  it  in  no  uncertain  words. 

M.  H.  S.  (Reading). — I  do  not  believe  in  the  German 
"super-submarines."  intended  to  attack  British  commerco 
on  the  high  seas.  They  have  also  been  hoard  of  as  intended 
to  transport  an  invading  army  to  our  shores.  The  reason 
for  my  scepticism  is,  that  if  they  had  euch  craft  the  Germans 
would  have  been  careful  to  observe  absolute  secrecy  about 
them. 

L.  M.  M.  (Edinburgh).  —  Thank  you  for  your  letter, 
which  I  am  ansvrering  privately.  The  contents  are  better  not 
published. 

A.  C.  (Hamilton).— You  will  see  that  I  have  already  dealt 
this  week  with  one  of  the  questions  raised  by  you  The  reat 
I  will — so  far  &a  possible — refer  to  in  my  next  week's  notcB. 


THE    ACTION    OFF    THE    FALKLANDS. 

AS    DESCRIBED    BY    AN    OFFICER    ON    THE    "INVINCIBLE." 

NOTE.— Thii  ArticI*  hti  been  tabmltted  to  th«  Preii  Boreao,  which  doei  Dot  object  to  th«   pablication  ai   centored,  anl    takei   no 

retpsBtibility  for  the  correctaeti  of  the  itatementt. 

ing  of  Scliarnhont,  Gnciscnau,  Leiir.ig,  ^'urnlerg  and  Dret- 
dtn  were  there.  \Ye,  of  course,  could  hardly  believe  our  luck, 
as  this  was  the  very  squadron  that  we  had  come  oat  to  destroy, 
and  they  had  come  to  find  us  instead  of  we  them  (of  course, 
it  was  obvious  that  they  did  not  know  that  the  Invincible  and 
Inflexible  -v/ere  with  the  fleet),  and  their  rc.-ison  for  coming 
was  to  destroy  our  coal  and  wireless  station. 

At  about  10  a.m.  we  left  harbour,  having  got  steam  for 
full  speed.  Directly  the  enemy  saw  us  they  turned  round  and 
went  away  at  full  speed— they  were  then  about  14  miles  away. 

The  disposition  was  then  as  in  Plan  2. 

The  Kent,  Glasgow,  and  Carnarvon  were  .going  under  24 
knots,  and  therefor©  we  had  to  reduce  speed  to  keep  them 
with  us;  we  were,  however,  slowly  overtaking  the  enemy. 
The  enemy  altered  course,  and  we  were  nearly  right  astern 
chasing  them,  as  in  Plan  3. 
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I  EXPECT  by  now  you  have  heard  all  the  news  about  th« 
sinking  of  the  Scharnhorst,  Gnetsenau,  Leipzig  and 
Niirnberg.  Anyhow,  as  all  censorship  is  removed  I 
will  tell  you  as  much  as  possible  of  the  action  and 
events  leading  up  to  it.  The  situation  was  more  or 
Ichs  as  follows:  — 

On  Monday,  December  7th,  we  arrived  at  Port  Stanley  in 
the  Falkland  Islands  and  prepared  for  coaling.  The  Canoput 
battleship  was  installed  there  as  guard  ship.  The  ships,  there- 
fore, in  Port  Stanley  on  December  7th  were  Invincible,  In- 
flejiblc,  Carnarvon,  Cornwall,  Kent,  Glasgow,  and  Bristol  and 
Mactdonia.   .  .  . 

At  7.30  a.m.  on  December  8th  we  started  coijling,  we 
being  anchored  in  Port  Stanley  ("we"  being  us  and  In- 
yiexi-ljle).  Kent  and  Cornwall  and  Bristol  had  finished,  Glasgow 
■W.13  doing  repairs.  At  about  8  a.m.  signal  etation  reported 
q  four-funnelled  warship  iln  sight,  and  then  shortly  afterwards 
a  light  cruiser.  These  were  recognised  as  either  the  Scharn- 
horst or  Gneiserum  and  the  Nurnberg.  We  immediately  gave 
orders'  to  the  fleet  to  raise  steam  for  full  speed.  The  Kent, 
ConiwaU  -nnd  Glasgow  proceeded  out  almost  at  once,  and 
Bigu.'iHed  the  movements  of  the  enemy  to  us  from  tJie  entrance. 
The  Canopus  opened  fire  with  her  12-inoh  guns  from  her  moor- 
ings. 

■  Tli«  enemy. were  then  reported  to  be  retiring,  but  were 
later  rep»i't>ed  t-o  be. waiting  furtlier  off,  having  been  joined  by 
tlirco  ships..    We  then  knew  that  the  whole  squadron,  consut- 
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Seeing  that  the  Carnarvon,  Kent  and  Glasgow  couldn't 
keep  up  -we  went  on  24  knots,  and  at  five  minutes  to  one  we 
opened  fire  on  the  sternmost  light  cruiser.  The  Scharnhorst 
men,  seeing  that  to  run  away  was  hopeless,  turned  and  en- 
gaged us,  and  the  three  light  cruisers  (enenaies)  made  away 
pursued  by  the  Kent,  Cornwall  and  Glasgow. 

It  wa3  then  like  this :  — 
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When  we  started  opening  fire  1  saw  no  more  as  I  had  to 
go  down  inio  the  turret,  but  this  is  roughly  wlsat  happened. 
The  German  ships'  largest  guns  were  8.2in.,  while  we  had 
12in.,  and  it  was  therefore  up  to  us  to  keep  omt  of  their 
penetrative  range  and  torpedo  range,  and  sink  them  with 
gun  fire.  We  found  soon  that  w©  were  on  slightly  diverging 
courses;  the  Germans  seeing  tliis  turned  to  etarboard  in  the 
hope  of  getting  away,  but  wo  also  altered  starboard  and  came 
np  with  them  firing  the  whole  time,  viz. :  — 
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We  then  found  the  smoke  was  getting  in  our  way,  so  w* 
altered,  viz.  :  — 
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*nd  got  the  other  side  of  the  enemy.  Shortly  after  this  th<s 
Scharjihorst  iiink  (3.55  p.m.,  after  we  had  been  in  action  two 
bours).  We  were  then  concentrating  on  the  Gneisenau,  the 
.\chani7iorst  having  slowly  listed  to  port  and  then  turned 
bottom  up,  and  the  propellers  were  seen  still  going  round. 
The  Gneisenau  fought  on  very  gallantly,  when  at  G.12  p.m.  she 
listed  to  port  and  slowly  dived  down. 

Now  to  go  back  to  what  I  did— the  whole  of  the  time  I 
was  superintending  the  loading  in  the  turret.     Several  things 


broke  down,  but  we  soon  got  them  into  action  again.  It 
was  rather  awful,  and  I  was  in  a  bit  of  a  funk  as  I  couldn't 
see  what  was  happening,  and  you  quit©  distinctly  heard  the 
screech  of  their  shells,  and  on©  quite  early  made  the  whole 
rock  by  hitting  somewhere  near.  They  let  us  know  when 
they  could  about  how  the  action  was  going.  Of  course,  I  never 
saw  the  Scharnhorst  sunk,  but  after  th©  "  ceas©  fir©  "  had  gone 
I  looked  through  the  telescope  and  saw  the  Gneisenau  heel 
over  and  dive. 

Now  came  th©  aw-ful  part.  The  Inflexible,  Carnarion, 
and  ourselves  hurried  up  to  where  she  had  disappeared,  shown 
by  slightly  discoloured  water,  and  on  coming  up  close  saw 
a  good  amount  of  wreckage  with  men  clinging  to  it.  Never 
shall  I  forget  it — they  were  mostly  calling  out,  and  it  sounded 
like  a  wail  to  us.  We  all  lowered  boats  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  picked  up  as  many  as  possible,  but  heaps  must 
have  sunk  as  the  water  was  40  degs.,  and  they  were  all  numb. 
It  was  awful  being  on  th©  ship,  because  when  all  th©  boats 
were  away  they  kept  floating  past,  some  swimming,  some  un- 
conscious ju.st  beneath  th©  water.  We  lowered  people  dowTi 
on  bow  lines,  and  hauled  them  up  the  ship's  side — some  of 
them  were  quite  dead  when  they  cam©  in.  Altogether  this 
ship  saved  about  115,  of  which  14  were  dead.  Th©  Inflexible 
saved  about  70,  and  the  Carnarvon  a  few.  As  regards  the 
enemy's  light  cruisers,  the  Cornwall  and  Glasgow  sunk  the 
Leipzig,  and  the  Kent  the  Nurnberg.  The  Dresden,  we  sup- 
pose, got  away. 

As  regards  our  damage,  eighteen  shells  hit  us,  doing 
various  damage.  Of  these  I  will  name  one  or  two  of  the 
most  important :  — (1)  Entered  wai-droom,  burst,  went  through! 
deck  beneath,  absolutely  WTecked  wardroom,  nothing  left 
■whole  except  steel  walls,  which  were  riddled  with  splinters. 
(2)  Entered  through  upper  deck  and  burst  between  wardroom 
pantry  and  my  cabin,  wrecked  pantiy,  large  splinters  entered 
my  cabin,  wrecked  bunk,  set  fire  to  bedclothes,  and  wrecked 
drawers  under  bunk,  mad©  splinter  holes  in  walls  (the  hose 
was  then  turned  on  my  cabin,  wetting  most  of  my  clothes  which 
weren't  burnt  or  riddled).  (3)  Entered  starboard  side,  went 
through  two  decks  and  entered  Admiral's  pantry  without 
bursting.  It  is  certainly  miraculous  that  we  had  no  casual- 
ties, except  the  Commander  slightly  wounded.  TUe  Inflexible, 
which  was  only  hit  three  times,  had  on©  killed  and  three 
wounded,  the  Kent  about  seven  killed  and  six  wounded,  and 
I  don't  know  about  the  others. 

I  daresay  you  have  noticed  that  I  haven't  mentioned 
nbout  the  Bristol.  She  luckily  couldn't  raise  steam  in  time,  and 
eo  came  out  later  with  the  Macedonia,  and  was  able  to  capture 
or  sink  the  enemy's  merchantmen  and  colliers.  I  told  you 
that  we  had  101  saved  on  board.  Seven  of  these  are  officerg, 
and  the  funny  pai't  is  that  I  know  two  of  them,  and  have  met 
tlieni  several  times  when  I  dined  on  tlie  Gneisenau  in  China  • 
(the  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  were  in  China  when  I  was 
there).  However,  th©  fellow  I  liked  best,  who  was  in  the 
Gneisenau,  I  qm  afraid  was  drowned. 

The  weather  during  the  action  was  quite  calm. 

At  Devonshire  Park,  Eastbourne,  on  February  8,  at  3.30, 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture  entitled 
"  The  Progi-ess  of  the  War." 

At  Devonshire  Park,  Eastbourne,  on  February  4,  at  3.30, 
Mr.  F.  T.  Jane  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "  What  the 
Navy  is  Really  Doing  in  this  War." 

Mr.  HiLAinB  Belloc  will  lecture  on  "  Strategy,  Numbers  and 
Mat-ei-ial,"  ,at  Queen's  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  9th  February^ 
His  next  evening  lecture  there  is  on  Wednesday,  February  17th. 


LOOKING  BACKWARDS. 

Readers  of  the  gpecial  articles  appearing  in  this  Joarnal 
on  "  The  War  by  Land  and  Water "  will  doubtless 
wish  lo  retain  in  correct  rotation  this  remarkable  series 
of  articles  by  HILAIRE  BELLOC  and  FRED  T.  JANE. 
We  have,  therefore,  prepared  special  cloth  binders  to  hold 
the  first  thi.-teen  numbers,  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.  each. 

Or  we  will  supply  the  thirteen  numbers  BOUND  complete, 
for  6s.  6d. 

Owing   to    the    big    demand    for    back    numbers    aheady 

received   we    have    had    lo   reprint    some   of    the   earlier 

numbers.    Same  can  now  be  supplied  at  6d,  per  copy. 

Order    now    from   your    Newsagent,    Bookstall,   or   direct 
from  the   Publishers, 

"LAND    AND    WATER," 

CENTRAL  HOUSE.  KINGSWAY. LONDON. 
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MUST    THERE    BE    A    WAR    OF 

ATTRITION? 

A    PLEA    FOR    A    STRONG    AERIAL    OFFENSIVE. 

By    L.    BLIN    DESBLEDS. 

NOTE— This  Article   hts  been  inbmitted  U  tht  Press  Bureau,  which  docs  not  object  to  Ih:  publication  as  ceasored  aad  takes  m 

responsitility   for   the   correct^vess  of   the   statements. 


IT  might  be  an  interesting  theme  for  th©  military  his- 
torian to  discuss  how  the  Napoleonic  wars  would  have 
ended,  had  not  the  French,  a  hundred  years  ago,  been 
defeated  at  Waterloo  ;  but  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
that  Wellington's  crushing  victory  brought  to  its  close 
a  campeiign  which  might  have  been  very  protracted 
bad  it  not  'been  for  the  opportune  intervention  of  the  English 
contingent  in  support"of  their  Prussian  allies.  Yet  the  result 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo — which  has  shaped  the  course  of  the 
history  of  the  great  nations  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
bas  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  the  political  history  of 
the  world  than  any  other  recorded  CTent — in  its  last  resort 
depended  upon  a  timely  participation  of  the  English  guard. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pure  speculation  to  imagine  what  would 
be  the  present  relative  position  of  the  European  powers  had 
the  Haye-Sainte  been  crushed  and  the  English  troops,  which 
were  under  cover  in  the  corn  fields,  been  annihilated  before 
they  could  take  a  timely  part  in  the  battle  which  dashed  to 
the  ground,  for  ever,  the  dreams  of  conquest  of  the  great 
Buonaparte. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    WATERLOO    AND 
AIRCRAFT. 

Let  na  now  consider  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  the  light 
of  modern  knowledge,  and  see  how  its  result  might  have  been 
affected  by  the  employment  of  certain  appliances  which  scien- 
tific progress  has  since  brought  to  the  service  of  war.  Let 
us  picture  to  ourselves  the  anxiety  of  Xapoleon  at  his  enforced 
ignorance  of  the  posi'tion  of  Wellington's  men  and  we  shall 
then  have  no  doubt  that,  if  ho  had  had  air  scouts  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  would  not  have  failed  to  make  good  use  of  them. 
This  is  clear  from  a  perusal  of  his  military  Manuel,  especially 
that  part  dealing  with  the  importance  to  a  commander-in- 
chief  of  having  exact  information  about  the  strength  and  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy.  Let  us  assume  that  his  air-scouts  had 
located  the  position  of  the  English  troops,  waiting  in  con- 
ooalment  for  orders  to  participate  in  the  battle  that  was 
already  engaged,  and  let  us,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
suppose  that  ho  could  not  take  from  the  general  field  of  battle 
»  sufficiently  strong  force  to  hurl  against  the  British  forces 
either  to  destroy  them  or  to  keep  them  in  check,  thus  depriv- 
ing his  enemy  of  a  reserve  which  might  be  thrown  against 
him,  as,  in  fact,  it  wasf,  at  the  critical  moment.  What 
would  a  Napoleon  do  in  the  hypothetical  Waterloo  we  are 
considering!  He  would  know  that  if  he  did  not  annihilate 
the  English  troops  or  succeed  in  keeping  them  away  from  the 
field  of  battle  they  would  be  employed  against  him  at  a  well- 
tuncd  moment;  and  yet  he  had  no  troops  to  use  for  the  pur- 
pose without  courting  disaster  from  anotlier  quarter. 

Let  us  exert  our  imagination  a  little  more.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that,  at  this  grave  moment,  some  daring  airmen  of  the 
Napoleon's  Imperial  Flying  Corps,  realising  their  commander- 
in-chief's  perplexity,  hinted  to  him  that  their  aircraft,  besides 
being  valuable  for  reconnaissance  or  kindred  work,  were  also 
of  great  offensive  value,  and  that  tho  worth  of  their  suggestion 
was  recognised  by  their  oommnader.  The  question  which 
would  immediately  present  itself  to  the  Napoleon  for  solution 
would  be,  how  best  to  use  his  offensive  aircraft  to  attain  his 
special  object — that  is,  either  to  annihilate  the  English  troops 
or  to  prevent  them  from  coming  to  the  assistance  of  their 
Prussian  allies. 

THREE    KINDS   OF   AERIAL   OFFENSIVE. 

Three  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem  would  sug- 
gest themselves.  Ho  might  (1)  carry  out  an  aerial  raid  over 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  English ;  (2)  attack,  from  above, 
the  English  troops  lying  in  the  cornfields ;  and  (3)  by  destroy- 
ing the  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  prevent  the  English  contingent 
from  participating  in  tho  battle. 

If  the  Napoleon  possessed  but  a  small  number  of  aircraft, 
the  first  solution  would  be  the  only  one  capable  of  adoption. 
Its  olTect,  if  tho  operation  were  constantly  repeated,  would  be 
eithfr  (1)  to  force  the  English  troops  to  take  up  a  new  posi- 
tion nol  exactly  of  their  own  choosing,  or  (2)  to  compel  them 
(o  take  part  in  the  general  action  sooner  than  they  had  anti- 
cipated. In  cither  case  the  aerial  raid  could  not  do  more 
Chan  alter  the  original  plans  of  the  English  commander  in 


some   details,    and  would  n6t   influence,  to   any  considerabU 
degree,  the  issue  of  the  battle  rriging  at  that  moment. 

If,  however,  tho  Napoleon  had  at  his  disposal  a  power- 
ful force  of  aircraft,  consisting  not  only  of  a  great  number  of 
machines  but  also  of  an  adequate  body  of  airmen,  fitted  and 
trained  for  offensive  v.'ork,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  adopt 
the  second  course  open  to  him ;  that  is,  to  make  a  regular 
attack  from  the  air  on  the  English  forces  below.  There 
would  then  be  a  battle  royal  taking  place  in  a  vertical  plane, 
and  of  such  a  novel  character  to  those  on  the  ground  that,  not 
only  morally — ^because  they  would  be  unprepared  for  it — but 
also  materially,  they  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  to  the  aerial 
attackers.  The  fighters  from  the  air  would  be  provided  with 
the  equivalent  of  a  great  number  of  big  guns,  all  placed  in 
position,  and  ready  to  deal  death  and  destruction,  right  and 
left,  whilst  the  soldiers  below,  in  replying  to  the  attack,  would, 
almost  entirely,  be  relying  on  their  rifles  which  they  would  use 
with  astounding  inefficiency,  for  all  their  training  and  prac- 
tice had  been  based  upon  a  horizontal  range.  The  result 
would  have  been  that  iho  English  reserve  would  have  found, 
themselves  in  such  a  difficult  position  that  not  even  a  dis- 
ordered retreat  nor  a  precipitate  flight  oould  save  them  from 
tho  aerial  offensive. 

For  certain  reasons,  some  based  on  local  and  economio 
factors  and  others  on  the  psychology  and  training  of  his  air- 
men, the  Napoleon  of  our  hypothetical  Waterloo  might,  how- 
ever, prefer  not  to  engage  the  English  force  in  a  vertical 
battle,  but,  by  directing  his  aerial  attackers  to  destroy  all  the 
possible  routes  by  which  the  English  reinforcements  could 
march  to  the  support  of  their  Prussian  allies,  he  would  pre- 
vent them  from  influencing  tho  battle  in  progress.  For  tho  suc- 
cess of  suoh  a  plan,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  aerial  attack 
should  result  in  the  destruction  of  all  the  avenues  whereby 
the  enemy  could  receive  timely  reinforcement.  Such  an  at- 
tack must  be  made  in  force,  and  the  same  bridge,  or  road,  or 
passage  should  be  attacked  several  times  to  ensure  certaia 
destruction.  An  aerial  raid,  of  a  small  number  of  aircraft, 
mide  with  the  object  of  destroying  avenues  along  which  rein- 
forcements could  bo  sent  to  the  front,  would  not,  however, 
lead  to  the  moral  certitude  that  the  aim  of  the  raid  has  beca 
accomplished. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  hypothetical  Waterloo  which, 
as  regards  many  details  has,  of  necessity,  been  very  imper- 
fectly and  inaccurately  examined,  and  let  us  see  how,  in  the 
present  conjecture  a  strong  aerial  offensive  of  the  Allies  might 
considerably  curtail  a  campaign  which,  by  the  employment 
of  the  ordinary  method  of  warfare  only,  promises  to  be  a  very 
protracted  one. 

MUST   THERE    BE    A    WAR   OF 
ATTRITION  ? 

Almost  all  the  foremost  military  critics  of  the  world  have 
repeatedly  declared  that  the  present  great  European  War 
mus't  be  one  of  attrition.  Must  it,  however,  be  so'(  Yes,  if 
the  Allies  do  not  apply  to  their  utmost  all  the  legitimate 
means  al  tJieir  command.  No,  it  they  employ,  on  a  compre- 
hensive scale,  a  method  of  attack  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
might  have  reversed  the  results  of  Waterloo  and  which,  as 
the  writer  has  pointed  out  in  his  last  article,*  could  prove  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  present  war,  and  especially  in  tha 
situation  existing  to-day  at  the  front. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  misery  and  povei-ty  and 
grief  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  women  and  children,  who,  by 
no  process  of  logic,  can  be  made  responsible  for  the  war; 
without  considering  that  every  day  that  passes  sees  tho 
destruction  of  thousands  of  noble  and  valuable  lives ;  without 
being  influenced  by  the  fact  that  all  the  scientific  progress 
of  tho  world,  relating  to  a  true  and  well-understood  civilisa- 
tion, is  at  a  standstill,  the  writer  contends,  on  purely  tech- 
nical grounds,  that  it  might  be  profitable  to  the  Allies,  with- 
out relaxing  in  any  degree  tho  rigid  application  of  the  plan 
of  campaign  of  their  commanders,  in  whom  they  have  full 
confidence,  to  enter  upon  a  formidable  aerial  offensive  which 
might  render  a  war  of  attrition  unnecessary  after  all.     Think 
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of  it  I  Expressed  in  tern;s  of  money  only,  every  day  by  which 
the  duration  of  the  war  can  be  shortened  means  a  saving  of 
several  tens  of  million  i^onuda. 

The  writer,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot,  in  an  article 
meant  for  publication,  express  himself  otherwise  than  in 
gonej-al  terms.  So  he  will,  to-day,  contenii  himself  by  asking 
his  readei-3  to  coasider  t!:e  effect  it  would  have  on  the  duration 


of  the  war  if  an  aeria'  attack  by  the  Allies  succeeded  in  cut-" 
ting,  for  twenty-four  hours'  only,-all  means  of  communication' 
totwoen  the  Germans  in  tlieir  trenches  and  their  base.  An<J 
from  his  information  as  well  as  his  technical  knowledge  and 
calculations,  tho  writer  knows  that,  in  seriously  suggo".(ing 
a  strong,  comprehensive  and  sustained  aeria]  offensive,  he  ia 
not  a  victim  of  wild  dreams. 


THE    QUESTION    OF    INVISIBLE 

UNIFORMS. 

By    COL.    F.    N.    MAUDE,    C.B.    (late    R.E.). 


IN  my  last  article  I  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  lixat  in  hia  day  the  colour  of  uuifornia 
was  of  small  importance  as  compared  with  the 
desirability  of  an  easily  distinguishable  silhouette 
against  tho  sky-line,  and  it  must  be  apparent  to  any- 
one- who  thinks  the  matter  out  that  it  must  be  of  even 
less  import-ance  nowadays,  when  men  begin  to  fire  on  one 
another  at  range.s  measured  by  the  mile.  There  were  riflemen 
in  the  Duke's  daya  in  all  armies  who  could  shoot  as  straight  up 
to  about  400  yards  as  we  can  shoot  at  1,200,  and  the  sport  of 
picking  off  of&cers,  shcofjng  down  gun  teams,  etc.,  was  as 
popular  then  as  now,  and  concealment  to  the  stalker  must 
have  been  quite  as  important,  and  far  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
jusD  as  it  is  quite  easy  to  get  within  a  mil©  of  a  black  buck, 
but  to  creep  up  unobserved  within  the  last  two  hundred  yards 
is  much  harder.  Tho  truth  is,  as  I  said  before,  that  the 
whole  question  never  received  any  scientific  tactical  con- 
sideration at  all,  and  that  we  were  rushed  into  the  change 
from  red  to  khaki  by  an  utterly  uninstructed  public  opinion 
which  will  cost  us  far  m<3re  lives  in  the  near  future  than  the 
reformers  ever  expected   to  save. 


Cnt  this  picture  ont,  VMm  it  sfiainst  different  bickgrounils  at  a  distance 

«w»y  from  the  eyca  untU  the  ftgiire  looks  as  larRo  as  a  man  apnean  at 

600  yards,  i.e.,  about  half  an  inch  higli. 

I  do  not  question  that  there  are  times  when  conc«alment' 
19  desirable,  but  I  do  maintain  that  in  the  big  battles  which 
he  aihead  of  us  it  is  far  more  Trnportant  for  the  success  of 
the  whole  army  that  the  Commander,  and  his  Staff  generally, 
should  bo  able  to  see  how  the  several  units  under  their 
command  are  combining  their  operations,  than  that  here 
or  there  a  few  skirmishers  should  retain  a  whole  skin.  Tho 
trouble  is  that  a  little  more  consideration  of  the  matter  would 
have  shown  us  how  to  combine  both  requirements  at  the  <ar.-o 
time.  '    " 

I  found  the  key  to  this  problem  some  years  ago  at  a  cold- 
weather  camp  in  India,  by  the  following  curious  experience. 

Hiding  with  the  StafF  for  a  big  Divisional  inspection  en 
a  great  open  plain,  vi-ifhout  a  scrap  of  cover  for  mUes,  when 
approaching  tho  ground  we  found  that  we  could  see  one  single 
scarlet  battalion  drawn  up,  and,  away  on  its  left,  the  glint 
and  movement  of  horses  betrayed  a  battery.  Apparently  two 
battalions  were  still  missing,  and,  as  the  General  did  not  wish 
to   catch   the   line    unprepared,  we    pulled    up   and    waited. 

Ihere  were  the  usual  caustic  comments  on  the and 

Regiments.  "  Late  again,  as  usual  1  "  kind  of  thing  But 
presently  a  slight  movement  in  the  interval  caught  my  eye 


I  produced  my  field  glasses — an  unusually  good  pair,  with' 
a  big  field  for  picking  up  colours  in  tilie  dark  or  in  a  half- 
light — and  there,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  the  two  missing 
battalions  drawn  up  in  line,  quietly  waiting  in  their  appointed 
places.  I  said  nothing  for  a  few  moments  until  tho  General 
became  impatient,  and  then  I  passed  up  my  glasses.  I  was 
the  only  one  present  whose  uniform  allowed  him  to  wear 
field  glasses  in  full  dress,  and  the  General's  astonishment  was 
complete. 

He  had  had  much  experience  in  the  Mutiny.  As  we  rode 
Iiome  afterwards  we  discussed  the  case  and  similar  happen-^ 
ings,  and  found  an  explanation  simple  and  scientific  enough. 
All  the  infantry  were  wearing  scarlet  alike,  and  all  in 
marching  order,  but  whereas  the  one  battalion  we  had 
detected  at  once  wore  brown  belts,  the  others  had  the  usual 
pipeclay  belts  of  the  period.  The  white  pipeclay  belts  broke 
up  the  mass  of  each  indivi<lual  into  rectangles  and  triangles 
not  exceeding  12  inches  in  size,  and  at  anything  over  1,000 
yards  these  little  surfaces  dwindled  to  points  too  small  to  b« 
perceived  as  colour  by  the  optio  nerves. 

Then  we  compared  notes,  and  I  carried  out  chmr- 
Tations  for  quito  a  long  period  under  his  direction, 
which  led  to  the  final  conclusion  tliat  except  ag.iinst 
»  particular  background  it  was  not  the  colour  but  the 
size  of  tho  unbroken  mass  of  it  that  mattered.  Even 
"  Skinner's  Horse,"  who  then  wore  a  most  conspicuous  canary- 
coloured  tunic  or  kaftan,  became  invisible  at  1,500  yards 
when  weai'ing  their  white  belts,  whereas  liliey,  or  any  other 
regiment,  in  compJcto  khaki,  belts  and  all,  could  be  picked 
up  at  a  couplo  of  thousand  yards  or  more  with  ease.  Bui 
the  essence  of  llie  v.hole  matter  lay  in  immobility.  Moving 
troops  can  always  bo  detected,  and  the  trouble  is  that  it  is 
precisely  when  troops  ai-e  lying  down — i.e.,  not  moving — 
tliat  both  Staff  and  artillery  want  to  know  exactly  where  tJicy 
are,  and  that  is  just  the  time  when,  with  the  present  khakij 
you  c.vmot  find  them. 

Tho  if.oral  eHeot  on  the  men  themselves  must  also 
not  be  neglected.  In  the  present  war,  tho  cause  for  which 
■wo  are  fighting  is  eo  great  that  no  hardships  or  die- 
comfort  seem  able  to  depress  the  men,  but  it  will  not 
always  be  so,  and  I  can  recall  many  instances  told  me  by 
men  in  India,  and  in  tlie  Zulu  War,  of  the  electric  efTee* 
produced  on  a  "fed  up"  body  of  men  by  the  order  for  a, 
general  clean-up  and  an  inspection  parade.  Whom  the  men 
saw  themselves  again  aa  a  whole,  clean  and  smart  in  spita 
of  retreats  and  hardship,  the  regiment  found  its  own  soul,  so 
to  speak,  and  became  a  different  body. 

_  Let  me  cite  a  single  instance  told  to  ma  by  the  SubhadaH 
Major  of  a  n.itive  cavalry  regiment  who  had  Ix;en  through 
tl;e  dreary  experience  of  the  siege  of  Kandahar  in  1879, 
where  depression  had  reigned  supreme  and  tlie  native  regi- 
:i-,cnts  were  more  than  a  littlo  doubtful  in  their  minds  as  to 
the  invincibility  we  had  claimed. 

Roberts'  column  had  arrived  overnight,  after  the  marcK 
from  Kabul,  and  next  morning,  the  1st  September,  my  friend's 
regimont  marelied  out  to  take  up  its  position  for  the  coming 
battle.  On  tlio  way  they  were  overtaken,  first  by  tho  9th 
Lancers,  then  by  a  battery  of  R.H.A.,  both  of  them  turned  out 
to  pcifection  as  if  for  a  Royal  inspection,  and  he  said,  "  Saliibi 
th6  sight  of  those  men,  so  splendidly  smart  and  efficient, 
made  cur  hearts  go  up  with  a  bound,  and  we  fought  that 
day  as  we  had  not  fought  for  montihs  before;  but  if  they  had 
been  all  rusty  and  dirty  it  would  have  been  a  very  different 
story,  for  our  men  were  very  full  of  doubts  that  morning." 


-Iessp.s.  SIa'^keltxe  a\t)  Devant  are  invitintr  convalescent  soWJera 
ard  ca'.lors  lo  thtir  entcrtninment  at  St.  George's  Ilall.  Reserved  enats 
v^ul  be  given,  free  of  charge,  to  any  convalescont  soMicrs  and  GniJors 
v.ho  ask  for  thcr.i  This  invitation  hoWs  good  for  any  performanco 
cnlil  the  Easter  hoV.ia-.e. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE    GERMAN    RESERVE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Lats^dand  Water. 
Sir, — There  seems  to  me  to  be  one  possible  loophole  in 
Mr.  Belloc's  calculation,  of  which  a  supporter  of  the  larger 
• — four  million — figure  as  that  of  the  Gorman  reserve  might 
avail  himself.  Of  tlio  12,000,000  males  who  enter  into  the 
calculation,  Mr.  Belloc  disposes  of  25  per  cent.,  that  is 
3,OUO,000,  as  the  usual  proportion  of  persons  unfit  for  military 
service.  Of  the  rest,  2,000,000  at  least  are  needed  to  keep  the 
mechanism  of  internal  industry  going.  But  would  not  the 
aforesaid  3,000,000,  or  a  very  largo  number  of  them,  be  com- 
petent to  do  even  hard  civil  work,  though  unable  to  endure  the 
exceptional  ecveritiei  of  a  military  campaign?  Or,  if  by 
themselves  they  were  unequal  to  the  burdens  of  industry, 
would  not  they,  with  the  addition  of  1,000,000  completely 
ablo-bodlod  men,  be  able  to  do  as  much  as  the  2,000,000  which 
is  Mr.  Belloc's  fi^xres?  In  that  case  the  German.s  would  have 
put  into  the  field  5,000,000,  be- keeping  4,000,000  men  for  the 
running  of  the  country,  and  possess  a  reserve  force  of 
8,000,000  men.— Yours." etc.. 

J.  E.  MOZLBT. 

Pembroke  College,   OnmVridga^ 
January  25,"  1915. 


To  tlie  Editor  of  Land  and  Wateiv. 

Dear  .Sih,— May  I  venture  to  indicate  some  factors  which 
■eem  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Belloc's  attention  in  his  "  further 
note  on  the  numbers  of  the  German  Reserve  "  in  your  issue 
of  the  23rd  instant  1 

Mr.  Belloc  says:  "We  have  not  got  to  guess,  we  know 
the  total  number  of  adult  males  of  military  ago  from  twenty 
to  forty-fivo  years  inclusive,  in  tlie  German  Empire."  But 
the  German  authorities  would  secrn  to  have  cast  their  net  over 
a  much  wider  period  than  this.  Youths  of  eighteen,  and 
even  youngor,  seem  to  have  been  called  to  the  colours;  nor 
docs  the  «ge  limit,  of  forty-five  appear  to  apply,  judging  from 
the  desoription  we  get  of  prisoners  taken. 

Again  Le  says:  "We  know  that  at  the  venj  least  two 
million  of  able-bodied  men  must  bo  retained  to  '  run  the 
nation.'  "  Surely,  much  of  this  most  necessary  work  can  bo 
done,  and  well  done,  iy  men  physically  unfit  for  military 
Bcrvioe. 

Thu.s,  Germany's  potential  reserve  of  men  would  seem 
to  be  appreciably  larger  than  Mr.  Belloo's  contention  would 
allow.     But  there  is  anotlior  side  to  the  question. 

Germany  may  bo  able  to  call  up  and  drill  these  men. 
She  may  even  bo  able  to  oflScer  them  quite  as  well  as  we  are 
able  to  oflBcer  our  million.  But  when  we  consider  the  delay 
and  difficulty  we  experience  in  arming,  equipping  and  cloth- 
ing that  million,  with  all  the  world  open  to  us  from  which 
to  draw  raw  material,  how  much  greater  must  be  Germany's 
difficulty  in  the  task  of  equipping  and  supplying  with  ammu- 
nition her  potential  millions,  with  her  industries  stifled  and 
cramped  by  the  silent  pressure  of  hostile  sea  power? 

It  might  not  be  prudent  to  build  too  confidently  on  this, 
but  it  seems  at  least  probable  that  our  enemy  will  at  most  be 
able  to  furnish  from  this  source  drafts  for  his  existing  forma- 
tions, and  that  he  will  be  quite  unable  to  form  from  this 
material  nc^  Field  Armies. — Faithfully  yours, 

Geo.  M.  p.  Murrat. 

Kingstown, 

January  24. 

To- the  EJilor  of  tAtjD  and  Water. 

Deat.  Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Belloc's  articles  as  to 
Che  number  of  men  that  Germany  still  has  in  reserve,  particu- 
larly his  article  in  the  current  issue,  is  there  not  one  point 
which  lie  has  overlooked?  From  the  12  millions  between  18 
and  45  he  deducts  3  millions  as  being  militarily  unfit,  and  a 
fnutlier  2  millions  for  "able-bodied  men  to  run  the  State"; 
but  turely  out  of  the  3  millions  there  v/ill  be  a  very  large  num- 
ber who  would  be  sufficiently  able-bodied  for  the  purpose  of 
"  running  the  State."  Moreover,  there  may  be  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  from  among  those  over  45  who  would  also  be 
sufficiently  able-bodied  for  the  purpose.  It  seems  to  me  that 
from  the  3  millions  and  those  over  45,  Germany  ought  to  be 
able  to  provide,  if  not  the  whole,  at  any  rate  tlie  greater  part 
of  the  2  millioHs  required  to  "  run  the  State,"  leaving  these 
free  to  serve  in  the  Army ;  and  if  I  am  right  as  to  this,  iti 
would  about  bring  the  figures  of  the  reserve  up  to  the  num- 
ber of  4  millions,  with  which  Mr.  Belloc  disagrees. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  Mr.  Belloc  could  give  us  his 
yiews  as  to  this. — Yours  faithfully, 


THE    BLOCKADE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Watbb. 

Sib, — Mr.  Belloc  asks  why  the  blockade  of  Germany  can- 
not bo  made  absolute,  by  which  he  means  why  she  cannot 
be  cut  cS  from  obtaining  anything  whatsoever  that  is  trans- 
ported by  sea  to  neutral  countries  and  thence  transmitted  to 
Germany,  for  nothing  i^  reaching  German  ports  direct  and, 
as  ho  admits,  we  cannot  intercept  the  products  of  neutral 
countries  contiguous  to  Germany. 

The  answer  would  seem  to  bo  particularly  easy.  Wa 
are  invited  to  defy  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  to  make  every- 
thing contraband  withoijt  reference  to  its  warlike  character 
or  any  presumed  destination  for  military  purposes,  and  to 
apply  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  to  everything.  To 
do  any  such  thing  would  be  to  betray  each  and  and  every  one 
of  the  causes  for  which,  according  to  Mr.  Asquith,  we  took 
up  arms,  the  faith  of  international  treaties,  international  law, 
and  the  rights  of  neutral  states.  Surely  everyone  must  see 
how  impossible  that  is. — I  am,  etc., 

A.   A.   MiTCHELIi. 

7,  Huntly  Gardens,  Glasgow. 
January  19. 


THE    FORMIDABLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 
Sir,— In  reply  to  Uie  letter  of  Mr.  John  Chadwick  about 
the  loss  of  the  Formidable  and  the  use  of  compressed  air  to 
prevent  similar  disasters.  I  think  my  best  answer  is  to  ask 
Mr.  Chadwick  whether  he  thinks  a  "naval  architect  of  Sir 
William  White's  eminence  would  have  wasted  his  time  in 
talking  to  such  a  hopeless  amateur  as  he  plainly  imagines  mo 
to  be. 

It  was  part  of  the  necessary  intellectual  equipment  of 
a  Roval  Engineer  officer  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
principles  governing  the  construction  of 'battleships;  and  as 
I  spent  some  two-thirds  of  my  service  of  forty  years  in  dock- 
yard towns,  and  had  watched  the  construction  and  completion 
of  pretty  well  every  type  of  vessel  in  the  Navy  since  the  laying 
down  of  the  old  Alexandra,  about  1872,  I  am  quite  awaro  of 
the  structural  difficulties  he  alludes  to.  But  I  am  equally  con- 
fdent  that  tJiey  can  he  overcome. 

F.  N.  MAnDB. 

WATER-LOGGED    TRENCHES. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

SiE, — ^Numerous  letters  from  the  trenches  describe  them 
as  sloughs  of  mud  slush,  into  which  the  men  sink  sometimes 
to  the  waist;  others  refer  to  the  unavailing  efforts  made  to 
ameliorate  this  condition  by  the  use  of  pumps,  due  to  the 
muddy  mixture  deranging  the  mechanism  of  the  appliances. 

Such  a  problem  could  be  solved  by  resort  to  mora 
primitive  methods.  In  Eastern  countries  and  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Russia  it  is  customary  to  raise  water  from 
shallow  wells  and  streams  by  the  simple  apparatus  I  will  now 
describe  in  its  application  to  trench  slush,  an  apparatus 
which  could  be  constructed  in  half  an  hour  from  materials 
at  hand,  and  by  which  one  man  could  dispose  of  several 
gallons  a  minute  without  exertion. 


14,  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.G. 
January  22. 


Haebt  Knox. 


Tlie  materials  would  consist  of  a  short  tree  trunk  of 
about  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  or  a  baulk  of  timi  <c, 
of  a  length  sufficient  to  rest  horizontally  from  one  eido  of  a 
trench  to  tlie  other.  Alternatively  of  a  tree  stump  about  six 
to  eight  feet  long,  terminating  in  a  Y-forked  end.  Upon 
this  beam,  or  within  the  fork  of  the  Y,  is  balanced  a  sapling 
some  20  to  30  feet  long.     The  butt  end  is  further  weighted 
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bj  lashing  to  it  a  supplementary  weight,  preferably  an  addi- 
tional piece  of  the  butt  end  or  stump.  A  bucket  is  attached 
by  a  cord  to  tho  taper  end  of  the  sapling,  which  is  then  ad- 
justed upon  the  beam  so  that  it  balances  liko  a  see-saw.  The 
sapling  should  be  slightly  hollowed  or  cut  away  at  the  ful- 
crum where  it  rests  upon  tho  beam,  to  prevent  it  from 
slipping. 

Immediately  beneath  tho  bucket  a  sump  should  be  dug 
out,  into  which  the  slush  will  drain.  The  operator  stands 
at  tho  butt  end,  and  by  raising  this  the  bucket  descends  into 
the  sump,  where  it  fills,  aud  is  then  raised  by  a  downward 
pull  upon  the  butt  end,  which  may  have,  if  necessary,  a 
short  cord  attached  to  it.  The  filled  bucket  is  thus  hoisted 
well  above  the  trench,  and  may  be  swung  sideways  over  the 
edge,  deposited  and  tipped  over  by  a  few  deft  movements 
imparted  to  the  butt. 

This  slight  exercise,  a  relief  from  the  monotony  of 
doing  nothing,  would  suffice  to  drain  and  keep  dry  a  con- 
siderable section  of  trench. 

Tho  accompanying  illustration  will  make  clear  the  con- 
struction of  the  appliance  and  its  use.— Very  faithfully  yours, 

ITowAED  C.   Cleaver. 

35,  Berners  Street,  W.,  January  18,  1915. 


THE    GERMAN    MIRAGE    OF     1870. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sib, — I  have  been  glancing  over  the  work  which  was 
translated  and  edited  by  Major-Gcneral  J.  F.  Maurice,  C;B., 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  on  the  Franco-German  War,  written 
by  the  German  generals  who  took  part  in  it.  It  is  well  worth 
re-esamination  to-day,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
easy  victories  therein  described  have  done  more  than  any- 
thing to  egg  on  tho  Kaiser  and  the  Military  party  in  Ger- 
many to  their  present  campaign.  Here,  for  instance,  is  what 
Lieutenaut-General  Albert  vou  Boguslawski  wrote  of  the 
French  preparations  in  1870; — 

"  The  results  of  the  mobilisation  were  on  the  whole  so 
defective  that  tho  corps  which  were  already  in  position 
at  the  end  of  July  were  imperfectly  provided  with  the 
needful  traius,  ambulances,  ammunitions,  and  provision 
columns,  so  that  tho  offensive  movement  planned  for  the 
3Ist  July  had  to  be  postponed,  and  meanwhile  the  Ger- 
mans anticipated  the  French  attack.  Tho  French  forti- 
fications were  very  insufficiently  garrisoned,  and  them- 
selves were  for  the  most  part  antiquated  and  unfit  to 
offer  any  lengthy  resistance  to  the  artillery  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Of  the  fortresses  on  tho  frontiers,  Metz  alone  had 
advanced  forts,  aud  even  these  were  partly  unfinished." 

The  conclusion  of  this  German  general's  remarks  upon  the 
war  of  1870  is  of  interest,  since  by  reversing  the  names  of 
France  and  Germany,  it  describes  exactly  the  position  to- 
day:— 

"  Tho  challenge  of  France  made  the  national  sentiment 
of  Germany  burst  into  full  flame.  All  internal  disputes 
were  forgotten,  and  the  whole  German  army  down  to  the 
liumblest  of  the  rank  and  file  was  inspired  by  a  sense  of 
the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  and  filled  with  defiant 
courage,  with  an  assurance  of  victory,  and  with  the  firm 
determination  once  for  all  thoroughly  to  settle  accounts 
with  the  old  enemy." 

Could  any  better  description  be  pennc3  of  the  feelings 
•nd  intentions  of  the  Allies? — ^Your  obedicut  servant, 

J.  LAXDFEAn  Lucas, 

Spectacle  Makers'  Co. 
Glcndora,  Hindhead,  Surrey. 


FIELD-GLASSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  axd  Watee. 

Sib, — Although  the  appeal  made  by  my  father.  Lord 
Eoberts,  to  sportsmen  and  others,  to  lend  their  race,  field 
or  stalking  glasses  for  the  use  of  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  under  orders  for  the  front  has  Ibeen  most  grati- 
iying    a  very  large  number  of  glasses  are  still  required. 

Up  to  the  present  some  18,000  pairs  of  field  and  stalking 
glasses  have  been  received.  These  have  been  carefully 
examined  and  classified  by  an  expert  before  being  issued. 
The  names  and  addresses  of  the  owners  are  registered,  and 
the  glasses  themselves  are  engraved  with  an  index  number 
in  order  thai  the  owners  can  be  traced  at  the  conclusion  of 
tho  war  and  their  property,  when  possible,  returned  to  them. 

Many  people  who  did  not  possess  field-glasses  felt  that 
they  would  like  to  contribute  towards  the  fund  which  has 
been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  them,  and  sent 
cheques  instead. 

My  father  was  deeply  grateful  for  the  generous  response 


made  to  his  appeal,  but  at  the  same  time  lie  realised  that  an 
even  greater  number  of  glasses  would  be  required,  tho  stock 
in  hand  being  neai'ly  exhausted,  while  tho  call  for  them  was 
continuous.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  appeal  to  the 
public  once  again,  and  a  letter  to  this  effect  had  been  vn'itten, 
but  not  signed,  before  ho  left  for  Franco.  I  therefore  ven- 
ture to  make  this  further  appeal  in  his  name. 

All  contributions  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as 
formerly  and  duly  acknowledged. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  all  glasses,  cheques  and 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
National  Service  League,  72,  Victoria  Street,  Westminsterj 
S.  W. — I  am.  Yours  faithfully, 

AlL££N  HoBESIS. 


WHAT    OUR    CHEMISTS    ARE    DOING. 

To  tho  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Sir, — Letters  such  as  the  one  in  your  issue  of  the  23rd 
inst.,  signed  H.  J.  C.  Grierson,  unless  contradicted,  do  much 
harm;  they  make  people  think  that  everything  our  Army  has 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  lie  states  that  "  we  have 
been  caught  again,  with  an  inferior  armament,  shells,  torpe- 
does, etc."  I  cannot  speak  with  authority  on  torpedoes,  but 
1  fancy  when  wo  come  to  use  them  they  will  be  found  not 
wanting.  I  have  served  for  forty  years  in  the  Royal  Artillery,- 
60  know  something  about  guns,  and  can  state  that  our  shrap- 
nel shell  and  fuzees  arc  superior  in  every  way  to  those  of  the 
Germans.  Only  this  morning  I  have  received  a  letter  froiii  an 
R.A.  officer  who  has  been  out  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
aud  in  it  he  says  : — 

"  The  high-csplosive  of  the  6-inch  howitzer  is  a  wonder-* 
fully  good  shell.  It  always  detonates  even  on  the  softest 
ground,  and  with  great  effect.  I  have  never  seen  any  German 
shell,  even  the  11-inch  they  had  up  at  Ypres,  to  equal  it  fori 
force  of  explosion." 

I  think  this  is  an  answer  to  his  question,  "  '\Mia-t  are  our, 
chemists  doing?" — Yours  faithfully, 

R.  A. 

THE    ADRIATIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Watee. 

Deab  Sib, — As  a  very  interested  reader  of  Land  and 
Watee  for  many  years  1  take  the  liberty  of  asking  for  a  little 
more  information  regarding  the  operations  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

In  a  recent  issue  Mr.  Jane  states  "  th.'^t  the  Allies 
have  made  no  attack  because  they  have  had  nothing  to 
attack."  Surely,  if  the  enemy  Fleet  is  not  in  open  water  it 
must  Fe  lying  in  Pola  and  Cattaro,  neither  of  which  ports 
would  seem  proof  against  guns  of  large  calibre,  and  the  cnly 
conclusion  one  can  come  to  is  that  our  attempt  to  reduce  those 
places  bears  a  very  poor  comparison  with  the  Japanese 
methods  at'Kiao-chau. 

I  feel  sure  that  numbers  of  your  readers  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Jane  on  this  matter,  as  I  have  met  such  quan-? 
titles  of  interested  people  who  seem  to  think  that  a  veil  ia 
drawn  over  doings  in  this  particular  area. — Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  Burns. 

Abbey  View,  Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin. 


A    STUDY   IN   SELF-EXPRESSION.* 

Though  concerned  largely  with  sociological  problems,  and 
this  in  no  dreary  and  wearisome  fashion,  the  dramatis  peraona 
of  this  novel  are  not  made  sub.nervient  to  the  theme,  nor 
allowed  to  be  merely  pegs  on  which  to  hang  ideas  of  social 
reform  and  other  things.  Philip  Crayford,  pathetic  in  his 
solitude,  is  the  central  figure,  albeit  his  dominance  is  more 
felt  than  insisted  on.  We  feel  his  son  Paul,  around  whom 
the  story  is  woven,  to  bo  altogether  a  lesser  though  probably 
more  arresting  character,  and  the  author  has  given  us  a  fine 
study  of  tho  young  man's  groping  for  self-expression,  reaching 
out  towards  his  ideal,  and  coming  to  its  attainment  tJirough 
apparent  failure.  The  feminine  characters  command  less 
sympathy ;  it  is  not  easy  to  see  Joan  Altringto.n,  the  princi- 
pal woman  character,  with  Paul's  eyes,  for  to  us  her  innate 
worldliness,  covered  with  a  gloss  of  sentiment,  render  her 
an  improbable  source  of  inspiration.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to 
Mrs.  Kennaird,  sincere,  though  lacking  Joan's  inbred  delicacy. 
Taken  altogether,  there  aa-e  many  types  here  worth  con- 
sidering, and  we  commend  this  book  as  a  thoughtful  and 
really  interesting  work. 

*  "  The  Young  Man  Absalom."    By  E.  diaries  Viviac.     (Chapmaa 
and  HaU.    6».)  ■ 
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THE    WAR    BY    LAND. 

By    HILAIRE    BELLOC. 

HOTE,— Tbli  Article  hit  beta  labalttcd  to  th«  Preii  Boreta,  which  doei  not    object   to  the  publication  «•   ceniored  and  takei  no 

reiptnilbilltr  for  the  correctneii  of  the  statemcnti. 

la  accordance  with  the  reqilrencnti  of  the  Preit  Borean,  the  poiltloni  of  troopi  on   Plant   lUuitratln;   thli    Article    mnit  only   be 
regarded  a>  approzlaate,  and  no  definite  itrenfth  at  any  point  It  Indicated. 


THE    EASTERN    FIELD. 

IN  the  eastern  field  Russia  has  now  developed 
a  plan  the  elements  of  which  are  quite  clear, 
though  the  counter-moves  of  the  enemy  are 
as  yet  only  partially  developed,  and  the  fac- 
tors making  for  success  or  failure  are  still 
c|mte  indeterminate. 

The  plan  is,  briefly,  to  hold  the  centre  with  no 
more  than  sufficient  troops  (even  in  front  of  War- 
saw), and  to  attack — with  political  as  well  as 
purely  military  objects — on  the  two  wings. 

The  opportunities  and  difficulties  of  these  I 
will  discuss  separately. 

Upon  the  immensely  extended  line  a  thousand 
miles  long  in  its  total  trace,  counting  its  recesses 
and  local  salients,  the  Russians  have  endured  as 
to  all  the  centre  a  violent  offensive,  the  culminating 
sector  in  which  has  been  the  fifty  miles  imme- 
diately in  front  of  Warsaw  along  the  Lower  Bzura 
and  its  tributary  the  Rawka.  This  offensive, 
though  still  renewed,  has  failed,  and  is  probably 
nearly  exhausted.  It  has  cost  the  enemy  very 
heavily  in  men,  probably  in  men  permanently  dis- 
abled or  killed  or  prisoners  along  the  whole  Polish 
line,  as  many  as  a  quarter  of  a  million — perhaps 
more.  The  difficulties  of  ambulance,  especially  in 
the  centre  of  Poland,  hasve  rendered  unusually 
high  the  German  permanent  losses,  and  correspon- 
dingly low  the  number  of  the  wounded  who  will 
ever  be  able  to  return  to  the  colours. 


But  the  enemy,  upon  the  model  of  his  similar 
action  in  the  West  after  similar  failure  there,  has 
entrenched  himself  and  has  begun  to  depend  upon 
the  support  of  heavy  artillery  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  entrenched  position.  These  trenches  run; 
from  the  Middle  Vistula  to  the  Upper  Vistula,  a 
line  not  far  from  straight  and  approximately  160 
miles  long.  From  the  Upper  Vistula  to  the  Car- 
pathians the  front  continues  just  along  the  Dona- 
jec  river,  then  up  a  tributary,  the  Biala,  up  to  the 
foothills  of  the  Carpathians,  and  here  a  certain 
amount  of  continued  trench  work,  but  more  the 
balance  of  artillery  and  the  vile  weather,  keeps  it 
stationary. 

It  is  this  length  of  line  from  the  Middle  Vis- 
tula near  the  mouth  of  the  Bzura  to  the  Upper 
Biala  (a  tributary  continuing  the  Donajec  line) — 
say,  200  miles  or  more — which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  centre  of  the  whole  vast  scheme ;  and  that 
centre  is  for  the  moment  immobile.  The  Germans 
and  Austro-Hungarians,  who  are  in  much  larger 
numbers  here  than  their  opponents,  cannot  ad- 
vance further  than  the  line  so  drawn  up,  not  even 
in  front  of  Warsaw. 

But  on  either  side  of  this  centre  are  two  wings, 
differing  greatly  in  character,  and  it  is  upon  these 
two  wings  that  the  Russian  movement  is  taking 
place.  The  southern  or  left  Russian  wing  runs 
all  along  the  base  of  the  Carpathians  from  the 
upper  torrent-reaches  of  the  Biala  to  the  borders 
of  Roumania:  that  is,  to  the  district  called  the 
Bukovina,  Austrian  before  this  war  in  political 
definition,  Roumanian  in  population. 

All  along  this  left  or  southern  wing  the  Rus- 
sians are  more  or  less  advanced  into  the  mouths 
of  the  Carpathian  Passes.  They  do  not  hold  the 
summits  of  any  one  of  them,  and  against  the  efforts 
they  are  about  to  make  in  this  region — particularly 
from  the  Bukovina — the  Germanic  Powers  are 
massing  very  large  forces,  the  nature  and  the 
chances  of  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  moment. 

On  the  northern  or  right  wing  of  the  immense 
Russian  line  the  situation  is  as  follows: — 

There  are  three  sectors : 

(1)  The  district  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
East  Prussian  border,  a  district  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  a  hundred  miles  broad  at  its  base,  dwind- 
ling to  nothing  at  its  apex  in  front  of  Thorn. 

(2)  A  front  upon  "  the  region  of  the  lakes," 
this  front  stretching  roughly  from  Goldap  to  Oso- 
viecs.  This  front  is  about  sixty  to  seventy  miles 
broad. 

(3)  Finally,  there  is  the  northern  sector  run- 
ning right  up  to  the  Baltic  and  measuring  about 
100  miles  or  a  little  more  in  extent. 

With  these  elements  clear  we  can  study  our 
Ally's  plan  as  it  appears  to  be  conceived  for  the 
immediate  future,  and  the  enemy's  apparent  coun- 
ter-plan so  far  as  this  has  developed. 

But  before  taking  either  of  these  movements 
upon  the  wings  in  detail,  we  must  appreciate  the 
most  general  conditions  under  which  the  whole 
struggle  must  take  place  for  at  least  four  months! 
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■ — that  is,  so  long  as  winter  keeps  the  external  Eus- 
sian  ports  ice-bound. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  conditions  is,  the  restric- 
tion of  our  Allies  in  the  matter  of  equipment. 

There  is  no  great  mystery  about  this,  and  it 
has  often  been  mentioned  before  in  these  com- 
ments, because  the  judgment  which  is  so  necessary 
to  public  opinion  in  this  severe  struggle  depends 
upon  our  just  appreciation  of  it,  and  because  in 
this  case  the  facts  are  a  great  deal  better  known 
to  our  opponents  than  to  any  civilian  centres 
among  the  Allies.  Briefly,  all  the  Allies  began 
the  war  short  of  the  full  equipment  and  the  full 
reserves  of  ammunition  which  it  has  proved  to  de- 
mand, while  the  enemy  began  the  war  not  with  the 
full  equipment  and  reserve  of  ammunition  which 
the  war  has  proved  to  demand — for  it  has  far  ex- 
ceeded his  expectations — but  with  a  great  deal 
more  of  both  equipment  and  ammunition  than  we 
had.  The  reason  of  this  is  perfectly  simple.  Berlin 
wanted  war  and  has  prepared  for  it  during  the 
last  three  years  with  the  greatest  secrecy  and 
energy  and  has  declared  it  at  exactly  her  own 
moment,  subordinating  everything  to  that  one  end, 
while  the  Allies  have  only  considered  war  during 
that  period  as  a  possible  catastrophe  to  be  avoided 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  surely  to  be 
Successfully  prevented  if  another  crisis  should  acci- 
dentally arise.  The  whole  thing  is  as  simple  as 
any  one  of  the  corresponding  problems  that  con- 
tinually arise  in  daily  life.  A  knows  that  B  wishes 
him  ill,  but  he  is  not  going  to  give  up  his  normal 
occupations  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  ruin  of  B,  because  he  has  often  called  B's  bluff 
m  the  past  and  because,  judging  other  men  from 
himself,  he  cannot  believe  that  B  is  going  to  give  up 
ever^-thmg  for  the  sake  of  attacking  him,  and  be- 
cause It  13  no  part  of  healthy  living  to  devote  one's 
entire  time  and  opportunities  to  a  struggle  which 
may  never  take  place.  If  Europe  were  a  chao^^ 
and  nations  a  band  of  cut-throats,  then  the  obViou 
policy  for  England  and  FranC? 
for  both  these  countries  to 


ago  before  the  creation  of  the  heavy  howitzer, 
when  the  French  had  submarines  and  the  Germans 
none  (an  interval  of  several  years),  before  the 
Germans  had  developed  their  Fleet,  and  when  the 
French  Army  had  the  new  quick-firing  gun  and  the 
Germans  the  old  gun,  which  could  not  stand  up 
against  it  for  a  moment :  again  an  interval  of 
several  years.  But  to  force  war  like  this  with 
the  mere  object  of  destroying  another  member  of 
the  European  family  is  not  in  the  morals  of  the 
West.  It  is  only  with  reluctance  that  even  now 
a  minority  of  the  West  (outside  France)  has  come 
to  regard  Prussia  as  an  outlaw. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  anarchic  Power  keeping  its  efforts  secret 
should  begin  the  struggle  with  a  great  advantage 
in  equipment  and  in  reserve  of  ammunition. 
Luckily  there  went  witli  its  plans  what  nearly 
always  happens  with  too  frigid  a  calculation,  to 
wit,  an  exhaustion  beyond  the  point  to  which  cal- 
culation has  reached:  an  inability  to  face  unex- 
pected issues.  The  enemy  allowed  for,  at  the 
most,  six  months  of  war.  He  calculated  that 
the  Austro-Hungarian  forces  would  hold  up  with- 
out disaster  a  Russian  advance;  he  under-esti- 
mated the  expenditure  of  ammunition,  and  he  did 
not  allow  for  a  blockade,  even  such  a  partial 
blockade  as  has  been  imperfectly  established.  He 
is  therefore  himself  handicapped  from  now  on- 
wards, but  he  was  able  to  put  into  the  field  more 
men  than  the  Allies  during  all  this  first  and  second 
phase  of  the  combat.  He  still  has  more  men,  and 
that  leads  me  to  my  second  point  with  regard  t» 
the  eastern  field. 

(2)  The  Russian  plan  is  not  a  plan  of  envelop- 
ment, for  a  plan  of  envelopment  is  impossible  with 
inferior  forces,  and  the  number  of  Russians 
equipped  and  at  the  front  between  the  Roumanian 
frontier  and  the  Baltic  is  certainly  less  than  the 
number  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  them. 

But  if  this  'dual  attempt  on  the  extreme  north 
and  on  the  extreme  south  of  the  extended  line  is 
not  an  attempt  at  envelopment,  what  is  it  1  It  is 
a  plan  of  embarrassment  and  division. 

In  order  to  explain  that  definition  we  must 
first  define  what  envelopment  is. 

Supposing  you  had  on  this  huge    semi-circle 
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along  CD  numbering  5;  then  by  massing  the 
extra  two  units  at  either  end  they  would  begin 
pushing  the  corresponding  ends  of  the  enemy  back. 
A  would  fall  back  to  E,  and  B  to  F.  The  pressure 
would  continue  because  there  would  always  be 
superior  forces  against  the  enemy  on  either  horn, 
of  the  crescent  and  the  enemy  could  not  reinforce 
either  horn  without  danger  of  having  his  centre 
broken  in  because  his  numbers  would  be  too  small. 
He  would  be  pressed  back  and  back  until  with  the 
advance  reacliing,  say,  G  on  the  north  he  would 
be  in  peril  for  some  one  of  his  great  lines  of  com- 
munication, such  as  M-M.  Long  before  that  hap- 
pened he  would  have  had  to  fall  back  with  his 
centre  and  with  his  other  extreme  as  well.  If  he 
did  not  fall  back  in  time  his  centre  would  be  cut 
off  and  at  least  one  part  of  his  line — perhaps  the 
whole  of  it — would  be  swamped. 

But  if  things  are  the  other  way  about,  and  if 
A-B  counts  as  4,  while  C-D  as  yet  only  counts  as  3, 
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there  can  be  no  question  of  C-D  acting  in  thi^ 
fashion.  By  the  time  he  had  massed  men  at  either 
extreme,  C  or  D,  leaving  only  just  enough  men  in 
the  centre  to  hold  firm,  he  would  yet  not  have  men 
enough  at  either  extremity  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous and  successful  advance  indefinitely.  The 
enemy  could  easily  mass  men  to  stop  him  by  with- 
drawing forces  from  their  own  centre  (which  they 
can  well  afford  to  do),  apart  from  the  fact  that 
their  lines  at  the  extremities  are  already  stronger 
than  his. 

Indeed,  C-D  upon  a  field  of  battle  would  be 
foolish  indeed  if  he  attempted  any  such  movements 
upon  the  extremities  in  force. 

But  a  line  a  thousand  miles  long  passing 
through  very  various  political  areas  is  not  like  the 
field  of  a  single  battle.  It  may  offer  political 
opportunities  of  which  the  weaker  force  can  take 
advantage.  This  happens  to  be  the  case  in  the 
eastern  field  to-day.  At  A  and  C  you  have  that 
province  of  East  Prussia  upon  which  German 
opinion  is  more  sensitive  perhaps  than  any  other 
part  of  the  national  soil.  It  has  already  suffered 
invasion,  and  though  the  Germans  won  a  great 
victory  at  Tannenberg  five  months  ago,  and  drove 


the  inVaders  out,  there  is  a  lively  recollection  of 
the  event  throughout  the  Empire.  The  great 
estates  were  raided,  the  peasantry  (who  are  half 
servile  in  condition)  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Prus- 
sian squires  and  looted  the  country  houses ;  there 
was  a  stampede  of  refugees  to  Berlin  and  very 
heavy  material  damage  done.  On  the  other  end 
of  the  line  at  D-D  you  have  two  important  con- 
siderations embarrassing  the  enemy.  The  first  is 
that  the  presence  of  the  Russian  forces  in  what  is 
nationally  Roumanian  territory  more  and  more 
urges  Roumania  to  move,  and  Roumania  has  half 
a  million  fresh  men  admirably  trained  and 
equipped.  On  what  is  politically  Hungarian  soil, 
and  still  free  from  invasion,  at  least  three  million 
men  of  Roumanian  blood  and  speech  inhabit  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Carpathians  and  naturally 
attract  Roumanian  interference.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  here,  as  everywhere,  the  Germanic 
Powers  as  a  whole  stand  for  the  principle  of  sub- 
jecting populations  to  an  alien  Government;  the 
Allies  stand  as  a  whole  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  minor  nationalities  in  Europe. 

The  second  consideration  embarrassing  the 
Germanic  Powers  at  the  southern  extremity,  B-D, 
is  the  peculiar  position  of  Hungary.  Hungary 
was  as  much  the  cause  of  the  war  as  anyone,  for 
Hungary  claimed  to  keep  subject  Servians  and 
Roumanians  against  their  wills,  but  the  Hunga- 
rians have  no  cause  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the 
Germans;  they  are  something  quite  apart,  and,  as 
was  shown  in  these  notes  some  time  ago, 
the  gravest  political  weakness  of  the  Germanic 
Allies  consists  in  this  necessity  they  are  under 
of  placating  this  outlier,  the  alien,  suspicious, 
and  now  actively  discontented  Hungarian  element 
on  the  outer  edge  of  their  body.  If  Hungary  went 
the  remaining  half  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  '•would 
be  almost  compelled  to  make  peace,  and  when  that 
had  happened  Germany  certainly  could  not  hold 
out. 

We  talk  continually  of  the  war  as  though 
"  Germany  "  were  the  only  enemy.  We  too  often 
forget  that  the  forces  of  our  enemy  are  nearly 
doubled,  their  reserves  more  than  doubled,  by  the 
alliance  of  Germany  with  Austria. 

Now,  an  invasion,  though  it  were  but  partial 
and  temporary,  of  Hungary  by  Russian  forces 
through  the  extreme  passes  of  the  Carpathians,  or 
by  Russian  and  Roumanian  forces  combined,  when 
Roumania  enters  the  field,  might  just  prove  that 
extra  straw  on  the  camel's  back  which  would  de- 
tach Hungary  from  the  alliance  and  break  down 
the  whole  Germanic  scheme. 

To  sum  up,  then,  Russia  attacking  at  the  two 
horns  of  the  crescent  cannot  hope  to  envelop;' 
she  has  not  the  men  for  it.  She  will  not,  during 
the  winter  months,  have  the  equipment  to  provide 
the  men  for  it.  JBut  she  may  perfectly  well  by 
causing  alarm  at  both  sides  of  the  long  line,  tmder 
the  political  conditions  of  those  extremities,  cause 
grave  embarrassment  and  division  to  her  enemy. 
She  may  make  Hungary  so  clamour  for  reinforce- 
ments that  Germany,  in  terror  of  losing  Hungary, 
will  throw  too  many  men  towards  the  south-east 
and  weaken  herself  elsewhere.  If,  while  that  is 
happening  there  is  a  successful  raid  going  on  in 
Eastern  Prussia  she  may  well  compel  the  Germans 
to  reconsider  their  poRcy  of  helping  Hungary  and 
fluster  Germany  into  withdrawing  troops  from  the 
south  to  secure  the  noi*fL 
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On  the  western  lines  in  France  we  cause  such 
■diversion  by  attacking  unexpectedly  at  the  most 
widely  separated  points.  Now  on  the  sea,  now  in 
the  centre  at  Soissons,  now  right  up  in  Alsace  at 
the  southern  extreme.  It  is  a  mechanical  system 
which  produces  perpetual  going  and  coming  up 
and  down  the  German  line,  and  as  perpetually 
wears  it  down.  . 

In  the  East,  where  there  is  neither  railway 
facility  for  this  nor  a  closed  line  of  trenches  to  be 
broken,  there  exists  what  does  not  exist  in  the 
,West.  and  that  is  grave  diversity  of  political 
objects  at  the  extremes  of  the  line,  and  it  is  of  this 
that  our  Allies  in  the  East  are  taking  advantage. 
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I.— THE    EAST   PRUSSIAN    FRONT. 

The  Russians  at  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign, when  the  number  of  their  equipped  men  was 
inferior  to  that  which  it  has  now  reached,  dared 
not  attack  north  of  the  central  section  of  the  East 
Prussian  front.  It  is  never  safe  to  separate  an 
isolated  body  too  far  from  your  main  line,  and  had 
the  Russians  in  October  and  November  attempted 
to  work  much  further  north  than  Wirballen,  their 
forces  would  have  been  too  extended  or  would 
have  had  an  isolated  portion  to  the  north.  Some- 
what increasing  numbers,  as  equipment  slowly 
grew,  have  permitted  them  to  act  nearer  to  the 
Baltic. 

Now,  this  is  of  great  importance.  The  middle 
'district  from  Wirballen  southward  between 
Goldap  and  Suwalki  towards  Osowiecs  is  the  region 
of  the  lakes.  It  is  one  tangle  of  defiles  between 
endless  pieces  of  water  of  various  sizes,  and 
marshes.  These  defiles  are  both  fortified  and 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  enemy.  But  to  the 
northward  of  the  main  railway  line  the  country 
is  more  open.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  marsh, 
but  the  further  north  you  go  the  easier  the  ground 
becomes. 

The  political  centre  of  all  this  district  is  the 
tow^n  of  Tilsit,  famous  in  Napoleonic  history,  and 
it  is  upon  Tilsit  that  the  most  northern  new 
Russian  move  is  converging.   Though  Tilsit  is  only 


fifteen  miles  or  so  from  the  frontier  (less  from  the 
very  nearest  point),  its  occupation,  should  the  Rus- 
sians be  fortunate  enough  to  force  their  way  there, 
would  be  of  considerable  effect,  not  only  because  of 
the  political  blow  struck,  but  also  because  forces 
diverted  to  pre^^ent  a  continued  advance  over  the 
Niemen  (which  the  Germans  call  the  Memel)  would 
be  working  very  far  away  from  the  mass  of  the 
German  Army.  Numerous  as  the  German  forces 
in  the  East  still  are,  they  cannot  be  everywhere, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  the  attempt  to  de- 
fend East  Prussia  the  Germans  would  pile  up  m 
the  north  an  excessive  number  of  men. 

The  movement  has  for  the  moment  only  begun, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  form  any  judgment  as  to 
its  development.    The  Russian  cavalry  has  cut  the 
railway  at  and  destroyed  the  station  of  Pogegen. 
just  north  of  Tilsit  beyond  the  river,  an  afternoon's 
walk.    In  its  advance  on  the  town  from  the  south 
it  has  reached  and  occupied  Lasdehnen,  a  snaall 
town  not  more  than  eight  miles  from  the  frontier, 
and  the  larger    railway    junction    of  Pilkallen, 
about  fourteen  miles  to  the  south  and  not  ten 
miles  from  the  frontier.     South  of  Pilkallen  they 
are  still  engaged  with  the  Germans  in  a  group  of 
woods  which  lies  between  that  point  and  the  main 
railway,  and  their  line  runs  southward  and  west- 
ward, getting  further  and  further  from  the  fron- 
tier until  it  touches  the  lake  region  somewhere 
apparently  behind  and  south  of  Goldap.      What 
happens    to   it   in  the  lake  region  itself   is   not 
very  easy  to  determine.    A  private  message  which 
reached  London  on  Friday  last  said  that  the  Rus- 
sians   were    already   in   occupation    of    Lotzen. 
If  this  is  true  it  is  news  of  very  high  importance, 
for  they  would  there  hold   the    principal   defile 
through  the  lakes,  and  the  principal  railway  junc- 
tion of  the  whole  district.     But  I  can  find  no  offi- 
cial confirmation  of  such  important  news,  unless 
the  German  official  communique,  which  told  us  at 
much  the  same  time  the  Russians  were  repelled 
from  the  Lowentin  Lake,  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
firmation: for  the  mention  of  a  repulse — and   no 
more — in  an  official  communique  always  connotes 
a  more  or  less  successful  attack  by    the  enemy. 
When  it  is  quite  beaten^still  more  if  the  enemy 
lose  ground — the  official  communiques  are    much 
grander.      The    Lowentin    Lake    is    just    south 
of    Lotzen,    and    if    there    has    been    fighting 
along   any   portion   of   it  then  there    has    been 
fighting  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lot- 
zen ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  Russian  official 
news  should  apparently  exist  upon  the  subject. 
Lotzen,  it  may  be  noted,  is  over  forty  miles  within 
the  frontier,  and  an  advance  so  far  would,  among 
other  possessions,  involve  the  occupation  of    the 
Imperial  hunting  grounds  and  country  house   at 
Margrabowa. 

We  may  sum  up  and  say  that  on  this  front  our 
Allies  have,  over  a  front  of  about  a  hundred  miles, 
penetrated  the  enemy's  territory  through  a  zone 
of  about  one  day's  march,  narrowing  northwards 
to  less  than  this ;  but  southwards,  where  the  region 
of  the  lakes  is  reached,  extending  to  much  more, 
to  two  or  three  days,  or  even  four  days  if  the 
private  telegrams  which  reached  London  at  the  end 
of  last  week  are  accurate.  The  amount  of  terri- 
tory occupied  in  this  raid  is  about  as  much  as  that 
held  by  the  Germans  in  Flanders,  reckoning  from 
the  sea  to  the  line  of  the  main  railway  and  a  little 
beyond.      But   the   Germans'  foremost  trencher 
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Dear  Noyon  are  one-third  more  advanced  into 
Freneh  territory  than  are  the  Russians  in  East 
Prussia  even  if  they  do  occupy  Lotzen — and  there 
can,  of  course,  be  no  comparison  between  the 
economic  and  political  importance  of  the  two  belts. 
I  have  seen,  by  the  way,  in  connection  with 
this  German  advance  into  East  Prussia,  the  crit- 
iqism  that  it  would  be  baulked  by  the  line  of  the 
Niemen  or  Memel.  I  cannot  see  how  this  is  the 
case ;  that  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  general  ad- 
vance, which  is  taking  place  on  both  banks  and 
with  sufficient  forces.  Tilsit  could  just  as  well  be 
occupied  from  the  south  as  from  the  north,  the 
only  advantage  of  the  attack  from  the  north  being 
that  it  further  embarrasses  the  enemy  and  cuts  him 
off  by  railway  from  the  town  of  Memel  and  the 
sea. 


II.— THE    CARPATHIAN    FRONT. 

The  effort  at  the  Carpathian  end  of  the  line 
differs  in  every  possible  respect,  political,  geo- 
graphical and  strategic,  from  the  effort  on  the  East 
Prussian  front. 


\rf 


The  length  of  the  whole  curve,  which  is  the 
first  element  to  consider,  is  from  the  Donajec  to 
the  Bukovina,  not  very  far  short  of  300  miles. 

Next,  the  300  miles  are  not  a  uni- 
versal front  across  which  the  general  action  may 
stray;  they  are,  for  strategical  purposes,  a  series 
of  defiles,  which  defiles  are  the  passes  over  the 
mountain.  There  are  six  main  passes  from  the 
Roumanian  frontier  to  the  basin  of  the  Donajec, 
and  the  railway  is  carried  across  the  range  in 
no  less  than  four.  These  main  defiles  are  in  their 
order  the  Dukla,  the  Lupkow,  the  Uzsok,  the 
Volocz,  the  Delatyn,  and  the  Borgo,  which  last  lies 
in  the  knot  of  the  mountain  system,  where  Rou- 
mania  and  the  Bukovima  and  Hungary  meet.  The 
reader  will  note  upon  this  line  the  position  of 
Przemysl.  It  lies  about  forty  miles  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  range  and  about  one-third  of  the  way 
.along  the  whole  curve.    It  has  long  been  isolated 


and  its  garrison  blockaded  by  the  Russian  armies. 
The  reader  will  also  note  the  position  of  Bukovina, 
the  situation  of  the  Roumanian  population  under 
Hungarian  rule  (interspersed,  it  is  true,  with  Mag- 
yar and  German  elements,  which  also  form,  as  a 
rule,  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  community), 
and  lastly  he  will  note  the  way  in  which,  these 
passes  once  crossed,  the  roads  down  them  lead 
directly  to  the  Himgarian  Plain,  which  is  wholly 
without  natural  or  artificial  defence. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
of  this  fighting  is  taking  place  in  deep  snow,  and 
under  the  most  abominable  conditions  of  weather. 

Now  let  us  see  what  are  the  positions  and  the 
objects  of  the  two  combatants.  As  to  position, 
the  Russian  line  runs  everywhere  along  the  foot- 
hills of  the  mountains  much  as  I  have  marked  it, 
until  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bukovina,  where 
the  Russian  line  advances  much  more  closely  to  the 
summit  of  the  range,  and  has,  at  one  moment, 
actually  crossed  that  simimit,  though  not  holding 
any  part  of  it  at  the  present  moment,  the  furthest 
point  it  ever  reached  being  at  Kirlibaba,  where 
there  is  no  good  road.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  the  Russians  have  massed  most  of  their  troops 
(in  proportion  to  what  the  enemy  had  to  oppose 
to  them)  towards  the  south-east.  It  seems  to  be 
true  conversely  that  the  Austro-German  attempt 
would  take  the  form  of  a  special  concentration  to- 
wards the  north-west.  We  cannot  know,  we  can 
only  guess,  but  the  best  guess  to  make  under  the 
circumstances  is  that  the  enemy  will  put  strong 
forces  in  front  of  the  Bukovina  frontier  to  prevent 
its  being  crossed  (indeed,  those  forces  are  already 
present)  and  will  then  make  his  chief  effort  across 
the  Diikla,  the  Lupkow,  the  Uzsok,  and  the 
Volosc.  It  is  obvious  what  such  a  swarming  north- 
ward and  eastward  from  the  Carpathian  ridge 
here  would  mean.  It  would  mean  the  attempt 
to  relieve  Przemysl  and  (that  eternal  objective  in 
all  this  fighting  for  months)  the  pushing  of  the 
Russians  beyond  the  main  railway,  Lemberg- 
Przemysl-Tarnow,  by  which  alone  an  army  in 
Galicia — particularly  in  a  winter  campaign — can 
live. 

Which  of  the  two  forces  has  the  better 
chance  of  success  we  cannot  yet  possibly  deter- 
mine. We  know  that  Germany  has  lent  at  least  two 
corps ;  we  know  that  Austria-Hungary  has  called 
up  the  heaviest  force  she  can  possibly  spare;  we 
can  safely  conjecture  that  pressure  upon  Serbia 
has  been  removed  (I  believe  the  information 
upon  it  to  have  been  false,  as  I  said  in  these 
columns  a  week  or  two  ago) ;  we  know  that  so  far 
the  pressure  has  been  strong  enough  to  prevent  a 
further  Russian  advance  into  the  hills,  and,  up  to 
the  time  of  writing — Tuesday  evening — that  is  all 
we  know.  The  near  future  will  tell  us  both  whether 
Russia  alone  can  force  any  of  the  passes  and  also 
whether  Roumania  will  come  in,  in  time.  But 
note  this.  If  the  Russians  do  force  in  any  numbers 
any  one  of  the  passes  they  have  done  the  trick,  for 
in  this  field  alone  they  have  better  lateral  commu- 
nications by  railway  than  the  enemy,  and  the 
country  beyond  the  hills  is  vulnerable  in  the 
extreme.  Put  a  Russian  Army,  for  instance, 
marching  down  the  valley  of  the  Szamos  or  the 
Bistritza,  and  quite  certainly  the  enemy's  forces  on 
all  the  northern  passes — :leaving  no  more  than  just 
enough  to  hold  them — will  turn  back  south  to  chal- 
lenge the  invaders  of  Hungary. 
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THE    WESTERN    FIELD. 

IN  the  western  field  there  has  been  a  series  of 
those  attacks  and  counter-attacks  which 
have  upon  the  side  of  the  Allies  the  object 
(and  upon  the  whole  the  result)  of  slowly 
wearing  down  the  enemy's  numbers  in 
greater  proportion  than  the  losses  sustained 
t^i^mst  them,  but  the  actual  movements  recorded 
have  been  quite  insignificant  and  merit  neither 
illustration  nor  particular  analysis. 

The  most  conspicuous  have  been  the  very 
violent  attack  in  the  region  of  La  Bassee,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  big  dmie  or  sand  hill  just  east  of  the 
river  outside  Nieuport,  and  the  rather  heavy  work 
in  the  Argonne,  in  which  one  line  of  French 
trenches  was  taken  and  the  French  lost  ground  for 
about  two  hundred  yards. 

The  most  remarkable  point  about  these  various 
engagements  has  been  perhaps  the  heavy  German 
loss  connected  with  the  days  immediately  preced- 
ing and  coincident  with  the  German  Emperor's 
birthday. 

It  is  not  a  very  great  matter  nor  a  very  mate- 
rial one,  but  it  is  curiously  worth  watching  on  the 
part  of  any  student  of  this  war,  that  the  enemy 
adds  to  his  high  military  efficiency  little  marks  of 
superstition  or  ncHi-military  motive  which  throw 
an  interesting  light  upon  his  psychology  of  war. 

One  cannot  imagine  a  modern  French  com- 
mander acting  in  this  fashion  or  in  that  because 
it  is  July  nth  or  the  anniversary  of  Austerlitz, 
but  we  have  the  Germans  crossing  the  frontier 
on  the  same  day  and  hour  as  in  1870;  making 
Sedan  Day  coincide  with  the  daring  (and  luckily 
disiistrous)  march  across  the  Allied  front  near 
Paris,  comparing  a  brigade  action  with  Gravelotte 
"  because  it  had  the  same  frontage  in  kilometres  " ; 
and  now  wasting  a  number  of  men  in  three  days 
which  bad  no  direct  military  significance,  but 
which  happen  to  coincide  with  the  Emperor's 
birthday :  as  though  it  were  part  of  the  business 
of  war  to  give  one's  commander-in-chief  a  present, 
and  that  present  a  sacrifice. 

It  is  not  wise  to  ridicule  too  much  this  not 
logical  and  not  material  sentiment  in  war :  this 
touch  of  superstition.  One  certainly  cannot  con- 
nect it  with  rational  plans,  but  no  one  will  deny 
to  the  enemy  a  great  excellence  in  drawing  up  and 
maturing  such  plans.  The  touch  of  non-rational 
motive  which  you  find  added  to  such  plans,  both 
by  individuals  and  by  nations,  usually  connotes  a 
high  exaltation  of  feeling,  and  it  is  an  indication 
of  the  enemy's  mind  which  must  not  be  neglected. 
iWe  shall  probably  find  examples  of  it  recurring  in 
the  future  of  these  campaigns.  If  it  is  exagge- 
rated it  will  be  all  in  our  favour. 

The  capture  of  the  great  dune  will  prove  of 
importance  if  it  gives  the  Allies  a  sound  gun  posi- 
tion. That  it  does  so  as  against  the  plain  to  the 
east  is  obvious.  The  Dunes  run  in  this  region  be- 
tween the  main  road  and  the  sea,  and  behind  the 
main  road  is  a  flat,  cultivated  and  pasture  country 
full  of  water,  meadows  and  ditches  and  traversed 
by  the  main  canal  between  Nieuport  and  Ostend. 
From  any  conspicuous  one  of  these  numerous  sand 
hills,  once  its  summit  is  occupied,  there  is  a  clear 
range  eastward  as  far  as,  say,  Slype,  7,000  yards 
away,  and  southward  well  beyond  St.  Georges. 
But  what  one  cannot  tell,  what  no  one  can  tell 
unless  he  is  on  the  spot,  and  cannot  always  tell 


then,  is  the  relation  of  the  position  to  other  posi- 
tions amid  these  tangled  heaps  of  sand  bound  to- 
gether with  coarse  grass,  which  line  the  whole  of 
that  coast  for  fifty  miles.  It  may  be  that  the  posi- 
tion here  captured  is  of  such  importance  that  it 
will  permit  a  steady  advance  eastward  along  the 
main  road,  more  probably  it  will  meet  opportuni- 
ties of  resistance  eastward  among  the  low  heights 
of  the  same  formation  and  v/ill  not  seriously  ad- 
vance our  offensive  upon  this  extreme  flank  of  the 
enemy. 

The  fighting  in  the  Argonne  bears  out  what 
was  said  in  these  notes  last  week :  that  the  enemy 
would  continue  to  make  rigorous  efforts  in  the 
woods  west  of  Verdun,  because  one  part  of  his 
plans  must  be  the  attempted  investment  of  that 
fortress  when  he  can  bring  up  his  new  formations. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say :  "  Be- 
cause one  of  his  commanders  is  advising  the  ulti- 
mate attempt  to  procure  such  an  investment  " ;  for 
there  is  and  will  continue  to  be  upon  the  side  of  the 
enemy  a  series  of  disconnected  plans  each  depen- 
dent upon  a  different  commander.  That  is  quite 
evident  from  the  way  in  which  for  now  three 
months  the  enemy's  energy  has  been  spent  upon 
one  point  after  another,  not  only  as  opportunity 
seemed  to  suggest,  but  as  individual  Generals  ob- 
tained the  ear  of  the  chief  command,  or  were  left 
free  to  act  each  in  his  own  region. 

Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  western  field  at  the  moment  of  writ- 
ing— Tuesday  evening. 


THE    COMING    GERMAN     OFFENSIVE 
IN    THE    WEST. 

Although  it  is  true  that  nothing  is  less  easy  to 
forecast  than  the  course  of  a  war,  yet  there  are 
sometimes  circumstances  in  w^hich  one  can  be  fairly 
certain  of  the  general  course  which  warfare  will 
take  when  a  particular  campaign  has  reached  a 
certain  point  in  its  development. 

For  instance,  when  one  of  the  French  armies 
was  contained  in  Metz  (in  1870)  by  the  Germans, 
and  the  only  other  regular  forces  the  French  pos- 
sessed had  been  captured  wholesale  at  Sedan,  it 
was  so  obvious  that  the  next  German  move  would 
be  an  advance  on  Paris  that  no  one  concerned  with 
the  defence  of  the  French  allowed  for  any  other 
issue. 

The  next  development  of  our  enemy's  plans  is 
not  quite  so  obvious  as  that;  but  it  is  fairly  clear 
that  this  next  move  will  be  a  very  heavy  assault 
upon  the  western  line  in  the  hope  of  breaking  that 
line. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  fairly  obvious;  the 
enemy  is  aware  that  the  French  are  working  with 
a  large  strategic  reserve.  He  is  also  aware  that 
Great  Britain  has,  more  and  more  ready  day  by 
day  as  equipment  increases  and  as  training  is  per- 
fected, another  reserve  consisting  of  new  forma- 
tions, and  one  which  in  future  can  grow,  not  in- 
deed indefinitely,  but  up  to  limits  far  beyond  what 
was  expected  in  Germany  when  the  war  broke  out. 

His  total  reserve  of  men  is  not  2^ million.  Many 
converging  lines  of  proof  and  reports  which  are 
believed  to  be  reliable  in  the  West  combine  to  put 
the  German  "  disposable  "  reserve  which  has  not 
yet  been  put  into  the  field  at  no  more  than  twa 
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million  of  men.  The  enemy  is  not  certain  of  the 
quality  of  the  British  new  formations,  or  of  their 
rate  of  equipment.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  make 
calculations  upon  these  too  favourable  to  himself. 
But  what  his  real  judgment  is  we  can  hardly  tell, 
because  we  only  hear  the  official  accounts  put 
forward  to  affect  opinion  within  Germany  itself 
and  to  affect  the  opinion  of  neutral  countries. 

At  any  rate,  he  knows  that  if  he  allows  too 
long  a  delay  to  pass  he  will  be  confronted  in  the 
West  with  bodies  superior  in  number  to  his  own, 
and  against  a  superiority  of  number  he  believes  it 
impossible  to  contend ;  his  whole  theory  of  war  is 
based  upon  the  certitude  of  a  numerical  superi- 
ority. This  superiority  he  still  maintains;  he 
knows  that  he  will  not  now  long  maintain  it. 
Therefore  he  must  fight. 

He  must  fight  rather  in  the  West  rather  than 
in  the  East  for  the  following  reasons :  — 

1.  All  the  resources  of  the  future  in  every- 
thing but  unequicped  men  are  to  be  found  in  the 
West. 

2.  His  efforts  upon  the  East  have  failed  to 
attain  the  objective  of  Warsaw,  but  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  his  enemy  there  at  bay.  And 
he  may  presume  upon  the  rigors  of  the  climate  to 
prevent  any  considerable  pressure  being  renewed 
upon  him  in  this  quarter  before  the  spring.  This 
calculation  may  not  be  a  wise  one ;  an  exceptional 
period  of  very  hard  but  very  clear  and  windless 
weather  would  probably  permit  successful  action 
by  the  Russians  on  the  extreme  north  of  their  line. 
Such  action  they  are  contemplating  already,  but, 
take  the  line  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  improbable  that 
the  enemy  believes  in  the  danger  of  serious  peril 
from  the  East  before  the  spring. 

3.  Upon  the  West,  on  the  contrary,  he  can 
shortly  come,  say,  after  the  next  six  weeks  upon 
drier  weather  and  upon  a  better  chance  for  attack- 
ing. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  more 
inland  parts  of  the  line,  and  the  mention  of  this 
leaves  us  to  consider  where  that  effort  may  come. 

There  are  five  main  fields  of  action  in  the  400- 
mile  line  between  the  S\nss  mountains  and  the 
North  Sea. 


which  is  Verdun,  because  the  southern  part  is 
blocked  by  Epinal,  and  because  near  Verdun  alone 
of  the  great  fortresses  are  the  Germans  threaten- 
ing, an  action  in  which  would  first  require  the  in- 
vestment of  Verdun. 

3.  Next  you  have  the  open  Champagne  dis- 
trict west  of  the  Forest  of  Argonne. 

4.  Next  comes  the  "elbow"  of  the  line,  the 
Soissons  district  and  all  its  neighbourhood  to  the 
north  up,  say,  as  far  as  the  Albert-Arras  region. 

5.  Lastly,  there  comes  from  this  Albert-Arras 
region  to  the  sea  what  may  be  called  the  Flanders 
district,  including,  of  course,  much  territory  that 
is  not  within  the  limits  of  Flanders. 

Now,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  say  which 
of  various  opportunities  an  enemy  will  take.  The 
whole  business  of  generalship  is  to  prevent  an 
opponent  from  guessing  what  you  are  to  do  next. 
But  we  can  examine  these  five  sectors  so  that, 
when  the  shock  comes,  we  may  be  able  to  estimate 
its  chances,  and  at  the  same  time  to  judge  where 
the  attack  would  seem  to  be  most  dangerous.  Let 
us  take  these  five  sectors  one  by  one. 


1.  First  and  southernmost  is  the  district  pro- 
tected by  Bel  fort  and  the  southern  half  of  the 
tV^osges  Mountains. 

2.  Next  we  have  all  that  region  the  key  to 


1.  To  attack  in  mass  with  their  new  forma, 
tions  upon  the  sector  of  Belfort  would  l>ave  one, 
and  only  one,  advantage;  the  success  of  such  an 
advance  would  be  followed  by  the  turning  of  the 
whole  French  line.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the 
southern  portions  of  that  line  to  fall  back  as  a 
whole  to  some  such  line  as  A-B ;  it  would  uncover 
Nancy ;  it  would  turn  the  barrier  fortresses ;  it 
would  isolate  or  uncover  Verdun.  Judged  in  terms 
of  its  difficulty,  howeVer,  and  not  in  terms  of  its 
advantage,  it  would  be  the  most  hopeless  of 
achievements  of  all  the  tasks  the  enemy  could  pro- 
pose to  himself.  The  Vosges  are  an  obstacle  across 
which  only  heavy  and  prolonged  fighting  would 
carry  the  offensive.  They  were  abandoned  last 
summer,  and  have  had  to  be  painfully  recovered 
by  the  French  only  because  they  were  turned  upon 
the  north.  After  the  battle  of  Metz,  in  the  region 
X,  in  the  last  ten  days  of  August,  the  country  to 
the  west  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Vosges  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  French  line  had 
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lo  fall  rit'ht  back  from  the  crests  of  the  mountains, 
bs  along°the  arrow,  the  original  French  line  being 
A-B  before  the  battle  and  C-D  after  it. 
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But  we  are  supposing  for  the  purposes  of  this 
analysis  a  new  German  offensive  undertaken  with 
the  fuUest  strength  available  against  one  sector  of 
the  line.  If  these  new  formations  should  attempt 
too  wide  an  advance,  if  they  should  try  at  once  to 
attack  the  first  sector  from  the  east  and  to  turn  it 
from  the  north  they  could  not  succeed.  The  main 
battle  would  inevitably  develop  upon  the  northern 
front,  and  the  French  from  within  the  angle  could 
concentrate  there  very  much  more  rapidly  than 
their  opponeits.  The  thing  could  only  be  done  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  complete  surprise  at  this  stage  of  the 
war,  where  every  party  to  it  has  learned  by  heart 
the  nature  of  the  fight,  that  surprise,  where  a  large 
body  of  men  were  concerned,  would  be  absent. 

South  of  the  obstacle  of  the  Vosges  the  first 
sector  only  consists  in  the  narrow  gap  of  Belfort, 
and  Belfort  is  not  only  among  the  strongest  of  the 
fortresses,  but  has  had  six  months  of  leisure  in 
which  to  develop  the  new  character  of  siege  work : 
to  establish  temporary  and  concealed  batteries  far 
outside  the  old  permanent  works,  and  to  design  a 
covering  trench  work  all  along  the  eastern  half  of 
the  circumference  of  greatly  extended  fortified 
zone. 

Whether  the  enemy  will  think  the  advantage 
of  breaking  the  French  line  here  great  enough  to 
counterbalance  the  vast  difficulty  of  the  task,  and 
therefore  worth  while,  only  the  future  can  show. 

2.  The  second  sector,  which  may  be  called  the 
sector  of  Verdun,  was  already  marked  in  these 
notes  last  week  as  that  in  which  the  principal 
German  effort,  when  it  came,  might  very  probably 
be  made.  It  has  at  first  sight  no  conspicuous  ad- 
vantages; it  involves  the  reduction  of  what  must 


have  become  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  months  a 
most  formidable  new  system  of  defence,  and  pro- 
gress could  not  be  rapid  or  dependent  upon  sup- 
plies. While  it  was  taking  place,  moreover,  the 
French  should  have  ample  tmie  to  concentrate. 

But  when  one  looks  a  little  more  closely  at  the 
problem  one  may  well  believe  that  the  Verdun 
sector  would  especially  attract  the  enemy. 

Apart  from  the  general  considerations  men- 
tioned last  week,  there  are  special  points  well 
worth  remarking. 

(a)  The  enemy  has  here  very  short  and  very 
excellent  lines  of  railway  communications,  as  along 
A-A  to  Treves  and  Goblentz,  along  B-B  to  Spires, 
along  C-C  to  Strasburg.  Great  depots  advanced 
to  within  a  stone's  throw,  so  to  speak,  of  his  objec- 
tive, are  available  at  Luxembourg,  at  Thionville 
and  at  Metz.  Very  numerous  railway  lines  con- 
nect him  in  a  couple  of  hours  with  the  further  bases 
on  the  line,  and  a  network  of  these  running  north 
and  south,  as  well  as  east  and  west,  permit  him  to 
mass  men  very  rapidly  upon  any  point  of  this 
sector. 

(b)  The  conformation  of  the  line  is  already 
such  that  one  particular  and  successful  effort 
would  complete  the  investment  of  Verdun.  The 
enemy  holds  the  wedge  ending  at  St.  Mihiel,  and 
the  line  to  the  north  and  east  of  this  goes  round  in 
three-quarters  of  a  circle.  It  is  only  the  remain- 
ing quarter,  or  a  little  more,  that  has  to  be  joined 
up  to  effect  the  enemy's  purpose,  and  he  would,  did 
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he  threaten  to  achieve  such  a  success,  put  the 
French  commanders  in  the  dilemma  whether  to 
Allow  a  large  force  to  be  invested  upon  the  frontier, 
jjnd  so  hold  up  further  offensive  there,  or  to  retire 
:while  there  was  yet  time,  and  in  so  doing  to  give 
the  whole  of  Lorraine  and  most  of  the  Barrois  to 
the  enemy,  to  abandon  the  heavy  artillery  in  posi- 
tion and  to  jeopardise  the  whole  line  to  the  south. 

One  may  repeat  that,  merely  as  a  problem 
upon  the  map,  the  most  oWious  move  for  the  new 
German  attack  would  be  down  east  of  the  Argonne 
on  to  the  main  railway  supplying   Verdun,  and 
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thence  downwards  towards  the  western  bank  of 
the  Mouse  opposite  St.  Mihiel.  The  counter  argu- 
ment to  this  is  only  what  may  be  seen  almost  any- 
where on  the  line,  the  facility  for  rapid  concentra- 
tion upon  the  French  side.  But  this  facility  is 
rather  more  extended  at  this  particular  point  than 
anj'W'here  else.  It  is,  as  a  sketch  printed  last 
week  and  here  reproduced  shows,  a  close  system 
of  railway,  double  and  single,  of  Verdun  raihvay 
system,  normal  gauge  and  light,  and  can  be  fed  at 
once  from  all  the  depots  that  lie  towards  Paris, 
from  all  that  are  drawn  up  between  the  frontier 
and  the  centre,  and  from  all  that  are  reserved 
further  south.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  point 
between  the  Swiss  mountains  and  the  sea  where  a 
larger  number  of  the  French  reserve  in  men  and 
material  could  be  more  rapidly  put  into  the  field 
than  the  arc  now  protected  by  Verdun. 

3.  Sector  of  Champagne.  Three  elemeuts 
combine  to  make  the  new  offensive  attempt  to 
break  through  in  the  sector  of  Champagne — that 
is,  the  open  country  fiom  Reims  to  the  Argonna 
The  first  is  that  this  sector  is  the  centre  of  the  line 
so  that  existing  troops  could  be  concentrated  more 
rapidly  upon  It  than  elsewhere.  Tlie  second  is  one 
of  those  political  reasons  which  have  already  liad  so 
much  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  from 
the  German  side:  the  reoccupation  of  Eeinis  would 
be  a  success  to  put  heart  into  the  farther  Gcrniaa 
offensive.  The  third  reason  is  the  nature  of  the 
coimtry  ;  how  far  the  advantages  here  are  counter- 
balanced by  the  defensive  character  of  modem 
French  work,  only  those  who  have  had  experience 
of  the  latter  during  this  campaign  can  say.     But 
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the  sweep  of  country  from  the  Argonne  to  Berry- 
au-bac  is  much  the  most  open  in  the  whole  hne,  and 
the  soil  is  one  which,  though  very  sodden  and  diflicult 
immediately  after  rain,  is  fairly  quick  to  dry.  It  is 
the  soil  in  which  the  Prussian  regiments  found  it 
impossible  to  move  forward  at  Vahiy,  but  had 
they  attacked  three  days  later  they  would  have 
carried  the  hiU,  for  even  half  a  week  of  dry  wind 
gives  you  fair  going.  In  the  Champagno  Pouilleuse 
the  earth  is  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  light  clay,  the 
obstacles  in  all  this  sector  are  quite  insignificant, 
there  are  no  woods  save  a  few  regular  stunted 
plantations,  and  the  streams  are  little  white  sluggish 
things,  such  as  the  Suippes,  which  not  even  stop 
vehicles  in  all  their  upper  courses. 

The  drawback  to  making  an  attack  in  force  m 
the  Champagne  Pouilleuse  is  that  it  has  to  be  con- 
ducted in  a  country  where  every  movement  is 
observable  for  miles,  that  were  it  successful  it  would 
find  immediately  in  front  of  it  one  of  the  best 
defensive  positions  in  the  whole  of  France  known  as 
the  "Clifis  of  Champagne"  and  consisting  in  steep 
hillside  running  north  and  south  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Reims  right  down  to  beyond  the  level 
of  Chalons  and  to  nearly  opposite  Vitry. 

4.  The  fourth  sector,  the  "  elbow "  where  the 
great  hne  of  trenches  comes  nearest  to  Paris  (you 
can  motor  out  from  Paris  to  the  trenches,  spend  an 
hour  upon  your  message  there  and  be  back  in  Pans 
all  between  breakfast  and  lunch)  looks  the  most 
tempting  opportunity  of  all,  but  that  appearance 
is  httle  more  than  a  suggestion  caused  by  the 
ehape     of  the    line.       If   the    attempt   be    made 


country  behind  him,  M-M-M  and  N-N-N.  You  are 
dependent  on  0-0-0.  It  is  almost  true  to  say  the 
first  appearance  of  a  great  force  upon  the  side 
of  such  a  salient  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  com- 
mander of  an  equal  enemy  force  from  proceeding  to 
attempt  an  issue  through  the  point  of  the  salient. 
Whatismuch  more  likely,if  the  enemy  proposes  to  use 
his  new  armies  in  this  sector  at  all,  is  that  he  would 
move  to  attack  one  side  of  the  angle,  as  Soissons  to 
the  east  of  it  or  Roye  to  the  north  of  it.  But 
even  so  he  would  be  acting  under  difficulties  and  a 
corresponding  force  striking  at  the  side  opposite  to 
him  would,  if  it  were  successful,  destroy  him.  The 
only  advantage  that  he  would  have  would  be  that 
working  inside  the  angle  he  could  more  quickly 
decide  which  side  to  attack  than  his  enemy  could 
concentrate  for  the  counter  attack  upon  his  flank. 

Take  it  all  in  all  the  use  of  the  new  German 
armies  in  the  "  elbow  "  of  the  line  would  be  the  use 
of  them  in  the  worst  possible  place  of  all  the  five 
sectors.  If  the  gap  made  were  narrow  it  would  be 
useless  or,  rather  disastrous,  and  to  make  it  broad 
against  the  convergence  of  the  defence  on  either 
side  is  hardly  possible. 

5.  The  last  sector,  the  sixty  miles  or  so  from 
the  Arras  region  to  the  sea,  would  of  course,  if  it 
were  the  object  of  attack,  reproduce  the  conditions 
of  all  the  earlier  fighting.  These  conditions  would  be 
reproduced  with  the  advantage  to  the  enemy  of  his 
new  formations  and  increased  numbers.  He  would 
have  the  same  objectives  the  French  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Dover  and  the  possible  turning  of  the 
French  line  by  the  North.  He  would  guarantee 
here  it.  will  be  made  only  because  the  lure  himself  from  any  future  danger  of  being  attacked 
of  Paris  wiU  prove  poHtically  too  strong  for  purely  along  his  own  right  flank  from  the  Belgian  coast 
military  plans.  The  point  of  a  salient  like  this  and  m  general  success  here  would  rank  only  second 
is  not  the  best  point  for  attacking  a  line  as  a  in  its  military  efiect  to  success  in  the  sector  of 
whole ;  if  while  you  are  attacking  inside  the  angle  Verdun,  while  the  political  efiect,  for  what  that  is 
and  trying  to  break  it  at  its  point  (a)  your  enemy  worth,  would  be  much  greater.  Further,  it  would 
with  an  equal  force  strikes  it  on  either  side  as  at  (b)  be  a  local  success  won  after  months  of  efibrt  over 
or  (c)  he  will  imperil  you  far  more  than  you  are  ground  the  names  of  which  are  the  household  words 
imperilling  him,  he  wLU  be  quite  certain  if  he  is  of  every  party  to  this  campaign  in  the  west,  the 
successful  to  cut  the  avenues  by  which  you  live,  for  enemy  would  hold  Ai-ras  itself,  Bethune,  Boulogne 
those  avenues  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  narrow     and    Calais,    Hazebrouck,  St.    Omer,    Ypres    and 
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area  of  the  angle.  You  do  not,  even  if  you  break 
through,  threaten  liis  communications,  which, 
especially  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case  in  question,  are  at  large.  He  can  be  fed, 
ammunitioned,    from    anywhere    along    the    open 


Nieuport.  That  is  only  a  moral  point,  but  it 
worth  counting.  More  than  one  critical  authority 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  new  ofiensive  will 
certainly  be  delivered  against  this  fifth  sector.  That 
seems  to  me  a  great  deal  too  strong.     Nothing  is 
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certain  rn  war.  As  a  mere  mathematical  problem 
Verdun  is  easier  of  solution  and  more  fruitful  of 
result  than  Flanders  ;  further,  the  fifth  sector  is  the 
last  to  dry  with  the  approach  of  better  weather, 
and  lastly,  it  has  been  more  exhaustively  studied 
for  purposes  of  defence  than  any  other.  But  that 
the  chances  of  the  new  oflensive  being  directed 
against  this  familiar  ground  are  high  no  one  will  deny. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  when  ^the 
new  German  offensive  is  made  (as  we  presume  it 
will  be  made)  it  must  succeed  or  result  in  a  situation 
which  will  put  within  sight  the  tennination  of  the 
war. 

Germany  wiU  be  using  the  last  of  her  reserves. 
She  will  without  a  doubt,  if  she  attacks  at  all,  attack 
to  win  finally  and  with  her  whole  force  and  at  any 
expense  whatsoever.  It  will  not  be  an  effort  after 
which  the  offensive,  if  it  fails,  will  be  able  to  fall 
back  upon  another  prolonged  defensive.  For  fall- 
ing back  thus  upon  a  prolonged  defensive  means 
the  awaiting  of  further  reinforcement  and  the 
opportunity  for  recuperating  strength.  But  after 
this  next  effort  no  such  reinforcement  can  be 
expected  upon  the  enemy's  side ;  the  throw  will  be 
a  final  one. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  struggle  will  be 


short.  It  may  be  prolonged,  as  the  fighting  for 
Warsaw  was  prolonged ;  or  the  tremendous  (and 
happily  unsuccessful)  effort  to  obtain  the  Straits  ol 
Dover.  The  effort  may  be  postponed  until  the 
spring  or  even  the  late  spring.  It  may  come  upon 
us  before  the  end  of  February.  When  it  is  at  last 
in  movement  it  may  occupy  two  months  or  more 
before  it  shall  either  achieve  success  or  confess  to 
defeat.  But  it  is  coming ;  and  v/hen  it  comes  it 
will  come  upon  one  of  these  five  sectors  and  mora 
probably  upon  the  second  or  the  fifth  than  upon  the 
first,  third  or  fourth. 

A    NOTE     ON    THE     EGYPTIAN 
ADVANCE. 

Thougli  the  advance  against  Egypt  has  not  yet 
developed,  it  is  worth  remembering  by  what  road 
the  enemy  appears  to  depend  for  his  main  supply, 
and  it  is  a  point  I  will  develop  at  length  next  week 
with  a  sketch  map. 

That  route  would  seem  to  be  neither  the  sea 
road  nor  the  Akaba  road,  but  rather  up  the  Wady- 
el-Arlsh  Southward — where  there  is  no  serious 
obstacle  to  a  light  railway  and  no  fear  of  attack 
from  the  sea — then,  from  where  the  Wady  strike* 
the  Pilgrim  road,  to  Suez. 


FINANCIAL    PRESSURE    AND    WAR. 

HERE  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  the    general  experience.      Your   individual   or   your 


Tlast  few  days  of  the  financial  pressure 
upon  Germany  and  upon  Austria-Hun- 
gary which  results  from  the  present  cam- 
paign.    The  point   merits    attention  in 
these  notes,  for,  though  it  is  not  strictly  military, 
it  is  a  subject  witli  v/hich  every  student  of  military 
history  is  acquainted  from  the  past. 

The  particular  error  most  common  in  connec 


group  of  individuals  not  possessed  of  sovereign 
power  cannot  get  food  or  arms  without  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  the  current  medium  or  the 
instruments  of  credit  based  upon  the  current 
medium.  But  the  sovereign  power  can  perfectly 
well  obtain  both  without  the  use  of  such  a  medium. 
Take  all  the  gold  away  from  the  enemy  and,  if  it 
were  possible,  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  issuing 


tion  with  this  subject  is  the  error  that  an  enemy  instruments  of  credit,  you  would  yet  leave    the 

can  be  reduced  by  the  lack  of  what  is  vaguely  enemy  as  well  able  to  fight  as  ever.    The  only  case 

called  "  money  " ;  a  term  used  confusedly  in  such  in  which  the  possession    of   the  current  medium 

statements   to   mean   (a)    the    total   amount   of  (which  in  our  civfiisation  is  gold)  and   of  instru- 

current  metallic  medium  possessed  by  the  enemy;;  ments  of  credit  based  upon  that  medium  is  appa- 

(b)  this  flus  the  instruments  of  credit  based  upon  rently  necessary  to  a  nation  fighting  for  its  life  is 

the  metal ;  or  (c)  (much  more  uncertain)  a  general  the  case  of  foreign  exchanges.    And  even  here  the 

estimate  of  all  economic  values  real  or  imaginary,  necessity  is  not  absolute.  To  appreciate  this  truth 

in  services  or  in  goods  at  the  service  of  the  enemy.  let  us  see  what  the  current  medium  does  and  what 

Generally  speaking,  when  public  men  discuss  instruments  of  credit  based  on  it  do. 


the  matter,  they  mean  by  "  money  "  either  (a)  or 
(b)  or  both  muddled  together,  and  a  calculation  is 
made  that  because  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  enemy's 
possession  is  dwindling  at  such  and  such  a  rate,  or 
because  the  instruments  of  credit  based  upon  that 
stock  are  exchanging  abroad  for  less  than  their  face 
value,  therefore  within  such  and  such  a  space  of 
time  the  enemy,  though  still  possessed  of  arms, 
food,  and  men,  will  be  unable  to  continue  fighting. 
That  the  error  is  a  gross  one  all  military  history 


The  current  medium  does  not  produce  wealth 
— guns,  wheat,  cotton  for  powder,  copper  for 
shells,  for  instance — it  does  not  even,  in  the  largest 
view,  create  a  demand  for  them :  all  it  does  is  to 
make  their  exchange  easier. 

In  normal  times,  and  under  the  regime  of 
private  property,  one  citizen  produces,  or  controls 
a  stock  of,  wheat;  another  of  guns;  another  of 
copper;  another  of  cotton,  etc.  The  man  who 
wants  copper  may  have  wheat  to  give  for  it,  but 


proves ;  revolutionary  France  (for  instance)  was     the  man  with  the  copper  may  not  want'  the  wheat 


bankrupt,  and  her  instruments  of  credit  exchang- 
ing at  a  negligible  fraction  of  their  face  value  at 
the  very  moment  when  she  was  about  to  enter  on 
her  stupendous  career  of  victory,  and  to  change 
the  face  of  the  world. 

It  is  an  error,  I  say,  to  believe  that  an  enemy 
can  be  beaten  from  lack  of  this  "  money" — save 


He  may  want  the  guns ;  and  the  man  with  guns 
may  not  want  either  copper  or  wheat — he  may 
want  cotton — and  so  forth.  As  only  in  rare  cases 
do  two  individual  citizens  possess  each  a  surplus 
of  what  his  particular  known  to  him  neighbour  re- 
quires, some  common  denominator  arises  which 
all  will  take  as  a  common  standard  of  value.    It 


possibly  through  some  disturbance  in  the  arrival  of  reaches  that  position  through  a  number  of  charac- 
necessary  and  foreign  supplies — and  it  is  an  error  ters:  permanence,  desirability,  ease  of  carriage, 
proceeding,  like  most  economic  fallacies,  from  the  etc.,  and  in  our  civilisation  that  place  has  been 
extension  of  private  and  particular  to  public  and     taken  by  gold. 
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If  the  number  of  transactions  In  a  community 
increases  much  more  rapidly  than  its  stock  of  gold 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  effecting  them  (inci- 
dentally prices  would  fluctuate  wildly  and  tend  to 
fall  in  the  most  disturbing  fashion)  were  not  more 
and  more  of  the  work  done,  as  production  and  con- 
sequent exchanges  expand  in  volume  by  instru- 
ments of  credit,  that  is,  by  promises  to  pay,  to 
which  "  credit  "  or  the  belief  that  they  certainly 
will  be  redeemed  when  presented  generally 
attaches.  By  this  contrivance  one  ounce  of  gold 
does  the  work  in  exchange  of  ten  or  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand ;  for  to  one  instrument  of  credit  presented 
for  payment  in  a  given  time  there  are  always  many 
in  circulation. 

So  far,  so  good.  In  normal  times  if  you  with- 
draw gold  from  the  public  or  make  individuals  fear 
that  instruments  of  credit  will  not  be  met  there  is 
a  sudden  break  put  on  all  exchange  and  therefore 
on  all  production. 

But  if  the  Government — the  sovereign  power 
— steps  in  to  compel  production  and  to  direct  its 
goods  to  the  consumer,  or  by  an  artificial  currency, 
successfully  imposed,  supplies  the  place  of  true  cur- 
rency, there  may  be  inconvenience,  but  need  cer- 
tainly be  no  famine  in  anything  the  nation  can 
make. 

For  Instance,  take  all  the  gold  away  from  a 
country   and   the  man  who   makes   hats   can   still 
exchange  those  hats  with  the  man  who  makes  boots, 
and  the  man  who  makes  boots  exchange  those  boots 
with  the  man  who  grows  wheat,  and  the  man  who 
grows  wheat  exchange  that  wheat  for  hats  with  the 
man  who  makes  hats,  and  so  forth,  there  passing  in 
each  transaction  neither  metal  nor  the  promise  to 
pay  metal  but  any  symbol  such  as  a  bit  of  paper  on 
which  is  printed  the  name  of  a  familiar  coin.     If  this 
enforced   currency  be   increased   beyond    the   sum 
which  would  have  been  used  in  actual  gold,  supposing 
gold  had  been  present,  prices  rise,  and  an  attempt 
to  regulate  currency  of  this  sort,  based  as  it  is  upon 
a  guess  as  to  what  would  have  taken  place  if  gold  had 
been  present  (a  guess  that  can  never  be  accurate), 
always  leads  sooner  or  later  to  a  vast  disturbance  in 
prices  and  an  according  suffering  and  strain  in  the 
commonwealth,  but  stiU  this  strain  does  not  kill  a 
nation,  it  does  not  prevent  the  producer  firom  pro- 
ducing or  ultimately  two  producers  from  exchanging. 
If  the  citizens  come  to  doubt  the  value  of  the 
paper  altogether,  that  is  if  a  man  taking  a  £1  note 
Buspects  that  nobody  will  take  it  back  from  him,  it  is 
of  course  exceedingly  difficult  to  force  the  fictitious 
currency,  and  in  the  old  days  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  a  Grovernment    had    in    getting    such 
fictitious  currency  to  work  was  the  coercing  of  its 
Bubjects   into  taking   that  currency  ;  but  we  have 
changed  aU  that.    The  poHce  to-day  are  everywhere. 
A  modern  government  is  the  absolute  master  of  its 
subjects ;  not  only  fi-om  its  vastly  increased  organisa- 
tion but  fi-om  the  nature  of  modern  lethal  weapons, 
and  we  may  be  quite   certain   that   the    modern 
government,  particularly  such  a  government  as  that 
of  Germany,  can  force  a  fictitious  currency  upon  its 
Bubjects  for  a  very  long  period. 

But  even  if  it  had  not  this  power,  even  if  the 
fictitious  currency  breaks  down,  there  still  remains 
m  the  last  resource  the  power  of  the  government  to 
organise  national  industry  under  its  own  inspection 
and  to  have  the  stocks  of  raw  material  registered 
and  taken  over  by  its  officials,  the  workmen  set  to 
work  upon  them,  and  the  finished  products  delivered 
where  theur  consumption  is  necessary. 


The  presence  of  a  current  medium,  even  fictitious, 
let  alone  genuine.  Is  not  necessary  to  the  continuance 
of  a  war  or  the  national  life  as  a  whole  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  nation,  but  It  is  necessary  for  its 
foreign  transactions  unless  the  government  of  the 
other  countries  whose  citizens  are  trading  across  the 
frontier  will  consent  to  be  at  the  pains  of  organising 
international  exchange,  and  that  no  neutral  country 
at  peace  will  be  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  doing 
to  oblige  a  customer  who  happens  to  be  at  war. 

We  may  sum  up,  then,  and  say  that  Germany  will 
never  from  failure  of  gold  be  exhausted  in  her  material 
power  to  make  war  with  goods  produced  within  her 
own  boundaries.  But  may  she  not  be  exhausted  if 
gold  or  its  equivalent  fails  her  in  her  power  to  make 
war  with  materials  that  have  to  be  Imported  from 
outside  ? 

To  see  how  far  that  Is  likely,  let  us  see  how  the 
citizens  of  a  sovereign  power  trade  with  foreigners. 

Take  a  concrete  case.  Let  us  say  that  there 
are  in  Lombardy  (as  there  are  for  a  fact)  large 
stocks  of  India-rubber ;  the  German  armies  are 
in  bad  need  of  india-rubber.  The  German  manu- 
facturers export  to  Italy  electrical  Instruments 
made  in  Germany.  In  time  of  peace  the  normal 
process  of  commercial  exchange  is  this  :  the  German 
manufacturer  sells  to  an  Italian  importer  a  number  of 
electrical  Instruments  for  the  sum  of  say  1,000  ounces 
of  gold  (the  said  1,000  ounces  being  called  by 
different  names  In  the  different  European  countries, 
but  the  ultimate  medium  of  exchange  being  gold 
measured  by  weight).  The  Italian  merchant  does 
not  send  the  1,000  ounces  of  gold  in  a  bag  to  the 
German  manufacturer,  but  sends  him  a  piece  of 
paper  on  which  he  writes  a  promise  to  pay  to  the 
German  1,000  ounces  of  gold  ;  and  this  piece  of 
paper  he  sends  (or  in  the  origins  of  the  system  sent) 
to  the  German  manufacturer  who  supplied  it.  A 
firm  making  motor-cars  for  the  German  armies  pur- 
chases india-rubber  from  an  Italian  manufacturer, 
and  tends  him  a  piece  of  paper  promising  to  pay 
1,000  ounces  of  gold.  The  sum  total  of  these  trans- 
actions, so  far  as  international  commerce  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  Germany  has  lost  a  certain  amount 
of  electrical  instruments,  and  has  gained  an 
equivalent  amount  of  rubber ;  while  there  lies  in 
Germany  a  paper  promise  to  pay  so  much  gold,  and 
in  Italy  a  paper  promise  to  pay  the  same  amount 
of  gold.  Those  who  deal  with  biUs  and  other 
instruments  of  credit  compare  the  two  situations  ; 
they  find  that  the  sums  cancel  out  and  no  gold 
passes. 

The  real  process  is  of  course  a  million  times 
more  complicated  than  that.  The  foreign  exchanges 
ramify  through  all  commercial  countries,  and  concern 
not  two  foreign  merchants,  but  thousands  upon 
thousands  who  are  continually  exchanging  and  re- 
exchanging.  The  acceptors  of  bills  do  not  work  for 
nothing,  and  their  profits  further  complicate  the 
affair,  while,  of  course,  the  deals  that  cancel  out  one 
against  the  other  are  not  deals  known  to  a  small 
circle,  but  moving  as  currency  does,  at  large  over 
the  whole  surface  of  commercial  life  with  its  millions 
of  individual  purchases  and  sales  ;  but  the  principle 
is  that  which  appears  in  this  purposely  simple 
example,  and  it  will  be  apparent  from  that  example 
that  although  no  Italian  actually  gets  German  gold 
in  that  particular  set  of  transactions,  and  no  German 
actually  gets  Italian  gold,  yet  business  would  not 
have  been  done  unless  the  Italian  merchant  had 
believed  that  the  German  could  pay  him  gold  when 
the  time  came. 
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Now,  suppose  the  Italian  begins  to  doubt  the 
German's  ability  to  redeem  his  promise.  It  is 
obvious  the  German  Government  cannot  step  in 
directly.  It  cannot  coerce  the  Italian,  or  force  its 
currency  upon  him ;  or,  still  less,  make  him  manu- 
facture the  rubber  and  send  it  to  the  German  army 
motor-car  man. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  strain,  from  the 
moment  that  foreign  neutral  merchants  were  doubt- 
ful whether  they  would  really  get  paid  in  full,  the 
excliange  would  begin  to  go  against  Germany  badly, 
she  would  have  to  promise  on  paper  to  pay  11 
ounces  of  gold  to  get  foreign  materials  for  which  she 
would  only  pay  10  ounces  of  the  actual  metal,  and 
as  the  prices  went  on  she  would  have  to  promise 
to  pay  not  only  11  but  12,  and  then  12  to  13,  and 
so  forth. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  the  strain  increases  matters 
may  become  very  bad  indeed,  and  foreign  imports  at 
last  hardly  obtamable.  The  only  way  out  would  be 
for  the  foreign  Government,  acting  as  a  friend, 
to  guarantee  Germany's  ultimately  paying.  But 
even  if  a  neutral  were  to  go  so  far,  it  would  only 
affect  the  narrow  circle  of  exchanges  taking  place 
entirely  between  Germany  and  that  one  country. 

There  are  required  for  a  modern  nation 
prosecuting  a  war  which  covers  all  its  energies, 
and  is  a  fight  for  life,  the  following  main  staples — 

1.  Food. 

2.  Textiles  for  clothing. 

3.  Wood  and  other  building  materials  for 
shelter. 

4.  Fuel  for  warmth  and  mechanical  actions 
of  all  kind  dependent  upon  heat. 

5.  Armament. 

These  five  categories  cover  the  whole  field. 
The  nation  can  contmue  to  exist  and  continue  to 
fight  indefinitely  if  it  has  just  enough  food,  just 
enough  clothing,  just  enough  fuel  and  just  enough 
shelter,  and  in  proportion  to  its  numerous  supplies 
a  corresponding  and  at  least  not  inferior  supply  of 
weapons  and  projectiles  and  explosives. 

1.  As  to  food.  The  Germanic  allies  have 
enough  food — not  enough  food  to  be  comfortable — 
for  a  full  year.  They  will  not  have  enough  food  in 
the  second  year  of  the  war  if  certain  portions  of 
their  territory  are  occupied  before  next  harvest — 
notably  East  Prussia  and  the  Hungarian  plains  ; 
but  it  is  nourishing  an  illusion  to  confuse  the  great 
discomfort  to  which  the  enemy  will  be  put  by 
having  to  husband  and  to  ration  his  food  with  true 
famine  or  the  actual  absence  of  such  food. 

2.  Textiles.  The  materials  of  clothing  are 
necessary  in  great  quantities  to  a  modern  European 
nation ;  we  cannot  live  in  our  climates  without  them ; 
but  the  German  stocks  will  last  a  very  long  time. 
One  can  conceive  that  a  modern  nation  which  has 
been  a  large  manufacturer  of  textiles  in  time  of  peace 
'vould  proceed  for  certainly  two  years  even  if  it 
imported  no  raw  material  during  that  time.  But  as 
a  fact  the  Allies  have  allowed  Germany  to  obtain 
all  the  cotton  and  all  the  wool  she  wanted.  She 
cannot  produce  all  the  wool  that  she  needs,  and  by 
no  means  can  she  produce  the  cotton  she  needs,  for 
cotton  is  a  sub-tropical  product,  but  if  an  unsatis- 
factory exchange  at  last  so  impaired  her  in  these 
imports  that  they  ceaeed  altogether  (a  most  unlikely 
event)   she  would  still  have  domestic  stocks  suffi- 


cient to   continue   her   resistance    and    her   armod 
struggle  for  a  long  time. 

3.  Wood  and  materials  for  shelter :  In  all 
these  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  abundant!/ 
supplied,  not  for  one  year  or  two  but  for  ever. 

4.  Fuel.  In  all  fuel  except  petrol  the  Ger- 
manic allies  are  abundantly  supplied  not  for  one 
year  or  two  but  for  a  generation  or  more.  It  is  true 
that  the  main  coal  supplies  lie  near  the  frontiers 
and  are  subject  to  the  first  effects  of  invasion,  but  as 
matters  now  stand  there  is  no  limit  to  the  enemy's 
supply  in  this  regard,  and  mineral  oil  is  not  a 
necessary  fuel  save  as  it  is  burned  in  the  internal 
combustion  engines ;  in  other  words  coal  wiU  do  all 
that  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  want  in  the 
way  of  fuel  whether  for  their  machines  or  their 
warming,  and  the  absence  of  petrol  strikes  only  at 
our  next  category,  armament. 

5.  Armament.  It  is  only  in  this  category  of 
armament  that  we  find  the  enemy  seriously  em- 
barrassed and  a  decreasing  power  to  pay  for  imports 
in  gold  affecting  him.  With  a  blockade  imperfect, 
the  financial  position  of  the  enemy,  though  it 
cannot  ultimately  reduce  him  in  his  domestic 
energies,  may  embarrass  him  if  his  stock  of  gold 
falls,  or  if  his  instruments  of  credit  are  inflated ;  and 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  may  be  gravely 
impeded. 

The  armament  of  a  modern  nation  needs  the 
following  materials — iron  and  coal :  coal  for  working 
up  the  iron  and  for  producing  steel.  Without 
iron  and  coal  it  would  be  crippled  at  once.  Iron 
and  coal  the  enemy  possesses  in  superabundances. 
Next,  modern  armament  needs  explosives,  and  our 
explosives  consisting  of  various  substances  chemically 
treated,  the  main  propellent  explosive  is  cotton 
chemically  treated.  But,  as  we  saw  last  week,  cotton 
can  at  a  pinch  be  replaced  by  wood  pulp.  It  would 
be  a  change  expensive  in  time  and  in  energy ;  that 
expense  might  be  fatal  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war, 
but  still,  theoretically  it  is  possible.  Therefore,  in 
the  matter  of  propellent  explosives,  the  enemy  can, 
though  hampered  by  increasingly  bad  credit,  supply 
himself  Explosives  of  disruption,  such  as  you 
have  in  a  torpedo  or  a  shell,  are  composed  of 
materials  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  enemy 
possesses  in  abundance. 

We  may  take  it  that  no  difficulty  in  foreign 
exchange,  no  financial  trouble  can  prevent  the 
enemy  from  making  all  the  guns  he  wants  and 
all  the  shell  and  all  the  bullets.  We  may  take  it  that 
at  the  expense  of  some  strain  (which  might  at  the 
critical  moment  of  change  be  fatal)  he  will  get  all 
the  explosives  he  needs,  but  there  are  certain 
necessaries  in  which  he  is  not  thus  provided ;  chief 
among  them  are  horses  and  petrol.  The  allies 
opposed  to  Germany  have  been  obliged  to  buy 
horses  from  over  sea  in  very  large  numbers.  The 
Germanic  powers  are  not  in  that  position  ;  they  would, 
if  they  could,  buy  horses  in  similar  large  numbers, 
but  the  avenues  of  entry  are  closed  to  them.  Even 
if  there  were  no  blockade,  financial  difficulty  would 
here  hit  hard  an  important  source  of  suppl3^ 

Petrol  the  enemy  had  in  equally  sufficient 
amount  so  long  as  he  imported  freely  from  Boumania 
and  so  long  as  he  had  at  his  disposal  all  the 
Galician  oil  wells.  The  first  of  these  supplies  we 
believe  to  be  stopped,  though  we  are  not  certain 
on  what  date  import  ceased.  The  second  fluctuates  ; 
his  supply  is  now  gravely  insufficient,  and  even  if 
no   blockade    existed    the    financial    strain    would 
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handicap   him  in  his  purchase  of  this  material  from 
abroad. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  category  of  things  necessary 
to  war,  which  he  either  possesses  only  in  small 
quantities  or  does  not  possess  at  all.  We  have 
already  seen  in  these  notes  how  he  stands  in  the 
matter  of  copper.  He  is,  perhaps,  just  beginning  to 
feel  the  strain  here.  If  the  war  be  prolonged  he  must 
feel  it,  and  even  in  the  absence  of  a  blockade,  an  in- 
secure financial  position  would  hamper  him  in  his 
purcliase  from  abroad  of  a  necessary  factor  in 
armament.  He  needs,  also,  antimony  (which  he 
does  not  possess  at  all)  for  the  hardening  of  lead, 
and  he  needs  indiarubber  acutely.  It  is  in  this  last 
it«ra  that  insecure  finance  would,  perhaps,  hit  him 
worse  if  the  war  were  prolonged  to  a  second  year. 
Even  in  the  absence  of  a  blockade,  an  unfavourable 
exchange  would  gravely  affect  his  power  of  purchase 
over  an  article  which  is  tropical  in  origin,  and 
nowhere  obtainable  within  his  frontiers. 

Quite  apart  from  the  blockade  by  sea  and  with 
reference  only  to  their  financial  position  the  Germanic 
Allies,  as  their  position  becomes  unstable  through  the 
strain  upon  gold,  this  latter  will  not  handicap  the 
enemy  in  any  of  those  things  vital  to  the  prosecu- 


tion of  war  save  horses,  petrol,  rubber  and  certain 
metals,  of  which  the  chief  is  copper.  All  these 
materials,  some  of  which  must  be  purchased  in  large 
amounts,  and  notably  horses,  rubber  and  petrol, 
would  be  gravely  endangered  by  a  really  unsound 
financial  position  of  this  kind.  Petrol  and  rubber, 
which  are  necessaries  for  modern  war,  would  be 
the  most  afiected. 

But  if  we  look  on  the  situation  as  a  whole  it  is 
not  true  that  blunders  or  unavoidable  trouble  in 
mere  financial  arrangement  will  compel  the  enemy 
to  peace  within  a  suitable  period,  certainly  not 
within  one  year,  probably  not  even  two. 


At  Devonshire  Park,  Eastbourne,  on  February  8,  at  3.30, 
Mr.  Uilaire  Belloc  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture  entitled 
"The  Progress  of  the  War." 

Mr.  Hilaire  £elloc  will  lecture  at  Guildford  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  February  6,  and  at  Quocn'g  Hall  on  the  afternoon 
of  Tuesday,  February  9,  on  '^' Material  and  Matters."  His 
neit  evening  lecture,  on  "  The  Progress  of  the  War,"  is  -on 
February  17. 

Mr.  Fred  T.  Jane  -will  lecture  atiQueen's  Hall  on  Friday 
evening,  February  26. 

'Cwing  to  great  pressure  on  ovir  space  Mr.  £elIoc  is  unable  to  ideal 
with  "  Correspoiidence  "  tliis  week. 


THE    WAR    BY    WATER. 

By    FRED    T.    JANE. 

BOTE.— Tbli  Article  bu  b<eo  labmittcd  to  tfa<  Preu  Bnreaa,  which  dcet   not    object    to   the   pnblltiticn  ai  ceoaored,  and  ialici  no 

rei;on<ibility  fcr  tbe  ccrrectoeii  of  the  itatemeDti. 


THE    NORTH    SEA. 
The  North  Sea  Action. 

ADMIRAL  BEATTY'S  further  report  puts  a  some- 
what different  complexion  on  the  North  Hca  fight. 
li  was  apparently  not  the  two-to-one  aflair  that 
it  appeared  on  paper  to  have  been,  but  a  more 
or  less  equal  fight  which,  had  Hipper'e  tactics 
been  good  enough,  could  comparatively  easily 
nave  been  a  German  victory — a  victory  mainly  averted  by  the 
fact  that  Admiral  Beatty  was  the  superior  tactician. 

Eeporia  ore  etill  not  full  enough  ior  complete  comment, 
but  certain  main  facts  emerge  very  clearly  indeed;  and  no 
further  information  that  we  may  ever  glean  is  likely  to  affect 
these  main  facts  one  iota. 

Now,  marshalling  these  facts  in  chronological  order,  the 
first  is  that  the  German  battle  cruiser  squadron  was  accom^- 
panied  by  light  vessels.  Since  it  certainly  did  not  take  these 
lesser  vessels  with  it  for  the  pleasure  of  their  society,  it 
follows  that  they  were  taken  for  some  definite  object. 

For  the  bombardment  of  an  undefended  British  seaport,  a 
light  cruiser  would  be  as  efficient  as  a  battle  cruiser,  and'  a 
ipooddeal  more  economical.  In  this  connection,  by  the  way, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  for  many  a  year  all  German 
naval  policy  has  been  along  the  lines  of  getting  a  pennyworth 
ci  value  for  every  penny  expended.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
^ade  War  the  reverse  of  this  obtained ;  but  the  blame  for 
ihat  lies  with  unexpected  British  naval  activity,  not  vdth 
errors  of  judgment  on  the  German  side.  Similarly,  the  first 
East  Coast  raid  was  a  wonderful  waste  of  money  without 
•fesnlt-but  they  did  not  so  regard  it.     To  them  it  represented 

../■/.>,  *•     .y®  ^"^^  ^^  S^"^  <"  +  y-     Under  the  head  of 
frightfulness      y  will  be  a  valuable  aaset  to  us.     Therefore 
It  18  worth  risking  a  few  "ight  cruisers  to  obtain  y." 

In  the  second  and  destructive  raid,  y  having  been  pre- 
•nmably  easily  secured  before,  they  thought  that  /might  also 
be  incorporated,  and  they  obtained  such  z  as  havin|  killed 
»nd  wounded  a  number  of  non-combatants  may  represent. 
«„-„/°  "'A  ^,°«f.S°*'  ^^"^  "  military  asset,  but  the  German 
^.1.  nf1^-'''^^'^5f^^«^^  y  ^o  the  British  mind,  and  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort  it  ,s  only  the  German  mind  that  counts 

Ofth?r;  W  ••'f  ^f^^"'""  --id   we  know  two  thing.. 
Of  these  It  IS  fairly  wel).  established  that  it  was  a  battle  cruiler 

Slti:;.'"''  "^^  ^^P'*^'  ^^^^'^  «"*'  '^PP-ently,  withr* 


On  the  third  egress  the  German,  battle  cruisers  were 
accompanied  by  a  full  complement  of  destroyers  and  such 
other  auxiliaries  as  would  be  required  for  a  battle.  From 
this  the  inference  is  that  a  battle  was  expected — to  take 
destroyers  out  for  what  Mr.  Churchill  calls  a  "  baby-killing  " 
■expedition  would  be  a  waste  of  money  along  the  lines  of  the 
economical  German  mind. 

I  suggested  last  week  that  a  possible  German  objective 
was  to  get  battle  cruisers  out  on  the  trade  routes,  but  I  have 
Bo  desire  to  labour  the  point.  I  will  merely  say  that  if  -{hat 
were  their  objective  they  had  ai-r-angcd  for  it  in  the  smartest 
possible  w^y. 

We  now  come  to  tho  preliminaries  of  the  action.  Here, 
again,  the  Germans  exhibited  a  very  high  technical  ability 
to  grasp  things.  When  our  light  squadron  found  them  and 
did  not  at  once  turn  and  run,  the  German  admiral  imme- 
diately deduced  that  a  British  force  superior  to  his  own  was 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity. 

I  am  somewhat  inolinod  to  fancy  that  the  really  con'eet 
thing  for  our  liglit  squadron  to  have  done  might  have  been 
to  do  a  "  cut  and  run."  Perhaps  they  did.  Equally, 
perhaps,  that  gave  the  show  away.  You  never  knov/.  In 
chess,  a  knight  that  retreats  is  often  more  dangerous  than 
■one  that  advance.s,  and  in  naval  warfare  you  cannot  sit  down 
for  an  hour  and  think  things  out  like  you  can  in  chess.  Tl» 
only  possible  thing  to  do  is  to  act  on  the  instant  and  along  the 
main  idea. 

The  action,  whatever  it  was,  of  our  light  squadron  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  minor  significance;  whatever" they  did 
was  bound  to  be  right  or  bound  to  be  wrong,  according  to 
the  enemy's  reply. 

Tlie  enemy's  reply  was  absolutely  correct.  It  was  to 
turn  about  and  run  for  it,  taking  no  chances.  So  swiftly 
and  well  was  this  accomplished  by  the  Germans  that  only  oim- 
two  fastest  battle  cruisei-s,  the  Lion  and  Tiger,  had  any  actual 
important  part  in  the  battle,  other  than  the  finishing  off  the 
reai-most  and  slowest  German. 

The  guns  per  broadside  really  engaged  were  as  follows : 


Lion 

Tiger 


BaiTISH.  GERMAN. 

8  13. Sin.   DerlHinger      8  12in. 

8  13. Sin.    Seydlitz        10  llin. 

Moltke 10  llin. 

Bliieher       8    8iB. 

Omitting  the  Blucher  as  hopelessly  outranged  and  a  sort 
of  Iamb  sent  to  the  slaughter,  this  gives  us  16  British  big 
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grans  against  28  German  guns ;  of  lesser  power  and  calibre,  it 
is  true,  and  four  of  them  likely  to  be  masked  on  account  of 
the  echelon  formation  of  the  turrets  of  the  SeydliU  and 
MoWce.  Let  us,  then,  call  it  16  versus  24;  and  since  the 
16  were  bigger  and  better  guns,  we  arrive  at  a  "  more  or  less 
equal."  One  big  hit  may  do  twice  the  damage  of  one  lesser 
hit.  But  if  the  lesser  gun  is  big  enough  to  do  serious  damage 
and  can  get  in  twice  as  many  hits,  the  bigger  gun  is  unlikely 
to  score  much  ofiE  it.  I  do  not  say  that  this  was  the  exact 
proportion,  but  I  do  say  that  when  the  Lion  and  Tiger  forged 
ahead  and  engaged,  the  action  was  the  most  equal  thing  we 
have  ever  seen  in  this  war,  or  are  ever  likely  to  see.  Thus 
the  second  stage  of  affairs. 

The  third  st.age  arose  when  the  Lion  was  "damaged." 
The  Dlucher  (which  never  counted  for  much)  waa  out  of  it, 
and,  coming  up  astern,  was  another  British  squadron  fully 
equal  in  gun  power  to  the  German  one.  Deleting  one 
echelonned  turret  in  each  case,  the  respective  broadsideg 
were :  — 


BRITISH. 

Princess  Royal   ...  8  13. Sin. 

New  Zealand       ...  6  12in. 

Indomitable     6  12ia. 


GERMAN. 

Derfflinger      8  12in. 

Soydlitz       8  llin. 

Moltko     8  llin. 


The  advantage  in  favour  of  the  Germans,  reckoning  the 


The  Submarine  Attack  on  Trade. 

On  January  31  three  BritUh  merchant  Werners  were 
captured  and  sunk  off  the  Mersey  by  the  German  submarine 
U^l.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  usual  cruiser  routine  was 
followed,  warning  being  given  to  the  crew  to  leave,  and  their 
ship  then  destroyed.  This  was  unpleasant,  but  it  was  quite 
legitimate  warfare. 

In  the  Channel,  oS  Havre,  on  the  same  day,  two  more 
merchant  ships  were  liit  and  one  of  them  sunk.  According 
to  an  official  statement  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Marine, 
both  of  these  ships  were  torpedoed  without  warning.  It 
chanced  that  the  crew  of  the  sunken  ships  were  saved,  as 
some  French  torpedo  craft  happened  to  be  about.  But  this 
in  no  way  excuses  the  act,  which  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
slaughter  non-combatants  without  warning,  and  so  comes 
under  the  head  of  "  piracy."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  should 
the  crew  of  this  submarine  ever  be  captured  there  will  be  no 
false  sentiment  about  making  them  prisoners  of  war.  They 
should  be  tried,  and,  if  condemned,  hanged  as  any  ordinary 
pirate  would  be. 

That  submarines  were  in  the  Channel  we  have  long 
imown,  as  we  have  had  experience  of  them  before,  but  that 
they  should  have  got  into  the  Irish  Sea  is  certainly  un- 
expected news.       It   throws   a  marked   sidelight   on  reports 


xne  aa vantage  in  favour  of  the  Germans,  reckoning  the      which  have  been  current  as  to  mysterious  si-nals  and  liehts 
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generally  inferior,  and  some  of  them  probably  out  of  action, 
they  would  be  the  weaker  squadron.  Still,  as  Hipper  had 
the  speed  gauge  of  these  three  British^ships,  it  certainly  looks 
on  such  evidence  as  is  available  as  though  he  should  have 
been  able  to  slow  down,  and  give  the  Tiger  some  serioua 
pnnislunent,  or  else  inflict  more  damage  on  the  Lion. 

There  are  four  reasons,  any  of  wliich  may  explain  why 
Hipper  did  not  attempt  to  do  this.     They  are: — 

(1)  That  it  did  not  occur  to  him. 

(2)  That  he  was  too  damaged  to  attempt  i*. 

(3)  That  he  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  drawing  the 
Sritish  squadron  into  a  mine  or  submarine  area. 

(4)  That  he  was  in  a  state  of  wLat  i»  vulgarly  known  as 
"blue  funk." 

Now,  of  these  four  reasons  the  first  is  very  improbable 
indeed,  because  it  was  so  palpably  obvious  and  because  the 
story  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 

Against  the  second  reason  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
Germans  officially  deny  our  statement  that  two  of  their  battle 
cruisers  were  badly  damaged;  In  matters  ol  this  sort  one  does 
not  do  well  to  discriminate  too  mnch  between  the  official 
reports  of  either  side — that  is  to  say,  it  is  rank  folly  to 
assume  that  one  side  is  truthful  and  the  other  an  unmitigated 
liar.  By  far  the  safest  thing  is  to  assume  that  the  other 
side  is  "moderately  truthful."  And  this,  so  far  as  the 
North  Sea  action  is  concerned,  we  may  find  proof  of  in  the 
fate  of  the  Blucher.  She  was  hammered  and  hammered  till 
she  was  more  or  less  out  of  action ;  but  it  took  a  couple  of 
torpedoes  from  the  Arethusa  to  send  her  to  the  bottom.  A 
vivid  illustration  of  the  old  motto  of  the  torpedo  school :  "  A 
gnn  cannot  sink  a  ship  I  "  On  which  account  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  we  damaged  the  Germans  a  good  deal  less 
than  we  think,  and  also  somewhat  more  than  they  admit. 
War  is  not  a  matter  of  "  glory  headlines "  in  the  halfpenny 
Press,  but  of  arriving  at  as  near  the  actual  truth  as  possible. 
Out  of  all  of  which  I  am  inclined  to  fancy  that  Hipper  could 
have  slowed  and  closed  and  done  extra  damage  had  he 
desired  to. 

The  third  reason — that  of  drawing  the  British  into  a 
trap — is,  I  fancy,  the  most  probable  of  any.  It  represents 
the  integral  idea  of  Teutonic  notions  of  naval  warfare.  I 
have  not  seen  much  of  them  at  naval  war  game,  but  such  little 
as  I  have  seen  has  always  been  influenced  by  some  such  idea, 
as  being  considerably  superior  to  any  stand-up  fight.  It  is 
— to  a  certain  extent.  But  its  weak  point  is  that  it  pre-sup- 
poses  a  certain  amount  of  stupidity  on  the  other  side — ^a 
dangerous  assumption  to  act  on. 

The  fourth  rcMon  is  permissible.  It  is  to  be  deduced 
from  the  wild  firing  .at  nothing  of  the  first  East  Coast  raid ; 
from  the  bnmod  and  wild  bombardment  of  Whitby  in  the 
second  raid  (when  British  ships  were  known  to  be  approach- 
ing). But  I  t"hink  we  should  discard  it,  if  only  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  blank  folly  to  assume  that  the  enemy  is  inferior  in 
courage  or  determination  to  win. 

When  the  war  is  over  and  the  books  are  opened,  and  all 
is  known,  I  think  we  shall  find  that  we  won  and  Germany 
lost  the  "battle  cruiser  action  of  the  North  Sea"  because 
Hipper  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  getting  something  for 
nothing  out  of  drawing  our  sliips  over  a  submarine  or  mined 
are;*,  and  because  Beatty,  as  the  superior  tactician,  was  able 
to  f.-ithom  that  idea.  In  short,  it  was  rather  an  aflr.air  of 
Beatty  versvs  Hipper,  than  an  aHair  of  a  certain  number  of 
British  ships  against  a  eertain  number  of  Grerman  ones. 


-    __  „-gnalIing  ,., 

abouts  seemed  pointless,  and  so  the  stories  were  not  generally 
believed.  Now,  however,  it  certainly  looks  as  though  a  sys- 
tematically-arranged campaign  was  being  indulged  in;  and 
the  lights  iu-e  probably  intended  to  indicate  to  German  sub- 
marines the  places  where  supplies  have  been  smuggled  in  in 
the  past. 

There  is  only  one  recorded  case  of  any  trace  of  sup- 
plies having  been  discovered  near  any  spot  from  which  sig- 
nalling has  been  reported.  That  was  an  empty  ten-gallon 
drum  of  petrol ;  but  as  all  the  German  submarines  burn 
heavy  oil,  it  probably  had  no  connection  with  the  war.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  enemy  would  not  be  so  indiscreet 
as  to  signal  from  the  place  where  the  stores  actually  were, 
but  adopt  some  code  to  indicate  that  the  stores  were  so  many 
miles  away  in  one  direction  or  another. 

A  really  systematic  search  of  all  likely  hiding  places, 
including  lonely  and  deserted  buildings,  outhouses,  sandy 
dells,  etc.,  could  be  carried  out  by  the  civil  population 
along  the  coasts,  who  might  be  enrolled  as  special  constables 
for  that  purpose.  Or  for  that  matter.  Boy  Scouts  could  bo 
employed,  as  part  of  their  training  is  the  search  for  hidden 
objects,  and  also  Boy  Scouts  have  a  wonderful  trick  of 
nosing  out  things  which  do  not  strike  other  people. 

It  was  a  Boy  Scout  who  some  years  ago  discovered  a 
German  who  had  been  serving  in  the  British  Army  for  two 
years  tinder  an  English  name,  and  about  whom  no  one 
had  the  remotest  suspicion  as  to  his  nationality. 

In  any  case,  one  main  point  is  clear.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  a  German  submarine  to  reach  and  maintain 
itself  in  the  Irish  Sea  for  more  than  about  twenty-four  hours  at 
the  very  outside,  and  when  the  problem  of  having  to  get 
home  again  is  taken  into  account  this  seem.3  an  exaggerated 
proposition.  The  distance  from  Heligoland  to  the  Mersey  is 
roughly  abouS  800  miles — perhaps  a  little  more  for  a  sub- 
marine compelled  to  observe  secrecy.  There  and  back  call 
it  1,600.  The  maximum  radius  of  U2l  is  2,000  miles.  At 
the  very  beet,  allowing  for  lying  by  and  everything,  that 
could  not  possibly  give  her  more  than  three  days  in  which 
to  operate.  Allowing  for  contingencies,  twelve  hours  would 
bo  nearer  her  actual  limit,  and  even  this  is  a  generous  cal- 
culation. 

Economical  speed,  on  vhich  the  endurance  calculations 
are  made,  is,  however,  a  slow  speed,  and  at  that  a  result 
achieved  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  One  way 
and  another  we  arrive  at  the  fact  that  while  it  is  just  physi- 
cally po.'isible  for  USl  to  get  off  the  Mersey  and  returfi 
home,  there  are  very  material  possibilities  against  her  re- 
maining off  the  Mersey  for  more  than  an  hour  or  so  without 
aid  from  outside. 

Now  all  the  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  she  must  have 
remained  there  for  considerably  longer  than  the  possible 
period. 

We  must  discard  all  theories  about  an  intention  of  re- 
maining to  do  as  much  damage  as  possible,  and  then  sur- 
rendering— for  one  reason  that  her  supply  of  torpedoes  or 
explosives  is  necessarily  very  limited ;  for  another,  that 
such  a  policy  would  result  in  the  extinction  of  all  the 
German  submarines  without  much  more  loss  to  the  British 
Mercantile  Marine  than  was  achieved  single-handed  by  the 
Emden. 

A  priori,  therefore,  there  are  stores  and  supplies  some- 
where- cither  on  the  Welsh  coa.ft  or  on  the  Irish  coast,  or 
possibly  on  both.     Maybe,   also  on  the  Isle  of  Mao,  since 
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F«i  insisted  on  some  of  ita  victims  being  sent  there.     Blufl 
ia  aa  frequent  in  the  great  game  of  War  as  it  is  m  the  game 

of  "  Poker. ' 

In  any  caee,  it  seems  abundantly  e-vndent  thai  either 
on  our  own  coasts  or  adjacent  thereunto  in  our  own  waters, 
the  German  submarines  must  have  some  bases  of  supply. 
The  surest  defence  against  them  is  not  to  seek  for  needles 
in  hay  but  institute  a  systematic  search  for  every  possible 
base.  Deprived  of  these,  the  German  submarine  corsairs  will 
•oon.  become  helpless. 

THE    BALTIC. 

The  Russian  Nevy  has  not  been  long  in  demonstrating 
thai  winter  is  no  bar  to  its  activities.  On  January  25  the 
•mall  cruiser  Gazelle  was  submarined  off  Kugen,  where  she 
•was  patrolling.  . 

Though  only  a  small  vessel,  the  torpedo  failed  to  sink 
her,  and  she  was  towed  into  Sassonitz  by  »  ferry  steamer. 

The  Gazelle  was  an  old  vessel  of  small  size  and  little 
fighting  value.  However,  she  was  well  fitted  up  for  tl>e  work 
■he  was  engaged  on,  so   her  disablement   is   useful    to   the 

Allies. 

The  submarine  probably  came  from  the  Aland  Islands, 
which  are  quite  500  miles  from  Rugen.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  weather  conditions,  will  probably  have  a  consider- 
able moral  effect  on  the  Germans,  who  in  the  past  have  had 
a  tendency  to  regard  the  Russian  submarine  service  as  ineffi- 
cient. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  on  the  25th  a  Zeppelm 
dropped  nine  bombs  on  Libau,  and  was  then  brought  down 
by  gunfire. 

THE    ADRIATIC. 

Certain  correspondents  want  to  know  why  the  French 
Fleet  is  so  inactive  in  the  Adriatic.  It  is  suggested  that  if 
the  Austrian  battle  fleet  will  not  come  o\A,  then  the  French 
Fleet  should  bombard  Cattaro. 

Now  early  in  the  war  there  was  a  bombardment  of 
Cattaro,  but  it  produced  little  effect,  and  so  was  discon- 
tinued. Had  Oattaro  fallen,  all  the  other  bases  could  have 
been  captured,  but  there  would  have  been  a  twofold  danger 
in  the  attempt:  in  the  first  place  from  submarines,  and 
in  the  second  place,  of  being  caught  with  depleted  maga- 
zines, just  as  Persano  was  caught  by  Tegethoff  at  Lissa. 
That  little  studied  naval  campaign  of  fifty  years  ago  probably 
influences  profoundly  the  present  situation. 

To  attempt  a  serious  bombardment  of  a  strong  position, 
with  a  "fleet  in  being  "  no  great  distance  away — a  fleet 
wHich,  though  inferior,  is  not  more  inferior  than  was  that  of 
Tegethoff  to  Persano's  at  Lissa — is  to  court  a  Fi'ench  replica 
of  the  Italian  disaster  in  the  past. 

The  policy  of  the  French  Navy  is  dull  and  unexciting,  but 
ttie  object  of  war  is  not  to  provide  headlines  and  interesting 
reading  for  the  general  public.  (It  is  astonishing  how  many 
people  there  are  who  faU  to  realise  this.  It  is  due  probably 
to  picture  palaces  and  "  football.")  Tlie  French  are  doing 
the  right  thing  with  their  battle  fleet,  just  as  our  Admiralty 
is  doing  the  right  thing  with  the  British  battle  fleet. 

ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  C.  (Hamilton,  N.B.). — (1)  In  reply  to  your  ques- 
tion, the  eea-keeping  abilities  of  British  and  German  sub- 
marines of  equal  date  axe  more  or  less  the  same,  but  with 
a  theoretical  balance  in  our  favour,  because  our  boats  are 
generally  larger.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Germans  un- 
doubtedly employ  mother  ships  under  a  neutral  flag,  and  as 
we  consider  it    beneath  our  dignity  to  play  a  similar  trick. 


their  actual   searkeeping  qualitiea  axe  probably    twice    that 
of  ours. 

(2)  As  boats  ceteris  paribus  Qur  submarines  are  certainlj; 
superior  to  the  German  class. 

(3)  The  Germans  have  undoubtedly  displayed  very  great 
daring  with  their  submarines,  but  if  you  investigate  you 
will  find  that  this  daring  is  mainly  confined  to  four  or  five 
toats  which  have  done  all  the  work  to  date. 

(4)  As  regards  the  relative  merits  of  big  ships,  the 
modern  British  warship  is  superior  to  the  German  in  the 
matter  of  offence.  In  the  matter  of  defence,  that  is  to  say, 
avoiding  being  hurt,  the  advantage  rests  with  the  German 
ships.  Our  theory  is  to  hit  the  enemy  so  hard  that  he 
cannot  do  any  hitting  back.  The  German  theory  is  to  be 
able  to  take  almost  unlimited  punishment  and  trust  to  luck 
that  the  relatively  feeble  reply  hits  will  eventually  achieve 
victory. 

(5)  1  do  not  tliink  that  the  fact  of  the  men  appearing 
on  shore  with  the  name  of  their  ship  on  their  caps  is  likely 
to  give  anjthing  away  to  the  enemy.  For  example,  it  might 
be  a  blind ;  it  might  be  that  they  had  just  been  relieved  by; 
another  crew  and  had  not  time  to  change  their  cap  ribbons,; 
or  they  might  have  been  suddenly  drafted  to  another  ship. 

(6)  I  think  that  we  would  be  well  advised  to  be  oaioful 
about  accepting  stories  of  German  treachery.  In  the  Franco- 
German  War  of  1871  nous  somines  frahis  was  the  undoing 
of   the   French  troops   in  many  a  battle. 

A.  F.  K.  (near  Bath). — We,  all  of  us,  find  the  Censor- 
ship troublesome.  Occasionally  the  Censor's  operations  have/ 
turned  a  reasoned  argument  into  seeming  drivel.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  Censor  works 
on  inside  knowledge,  and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  in  a  position  to 
explain  his  reason  for  suppressing  certain  information.  Aa 
you  are  an  Oxford  man,  may  I  refer  you  to  the  history 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  request  you  to  ask  yourself 
whether  the  Athenians  would  not  have  fared  better  if  the 
democracy  had  been  kept  less  informed  about  the"  course  of 
naval  operations.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  cite  one  case 
in  which  the  pressure  of  non-technical  public  opinion  did 
lead  to  an  advantage,  but  against  this  I  think  there  are  many^ 
in  which  the  reverse  obtained. 

A.  E.  J.  (Redhill). — Comment  on  the  matter  to  which 
you  refer  is  not  permitted  by  the  Press  Censorship. 

F.  E.  B.  (Broadstone). — There  are  plenty  of  small  craft 
patrolling  looking  for  submarines,  but  a  submarine  is  a  diffi- 
cult fish  to  oatch. 

E.  (Uckfield). — (1)  It  is  the  fortunes  of  war  that  the 
small  craft  which  have  to  do  the  spade  work  rarely  get  into 
the  limelight.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arethusa, 
they  do,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  necessai-ily  the  big 
ship  which  is  equivalent  to  the  star  actor. 

(2)  As  regards  the  official  reports  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
there  is  probably  some  good  reason  for  this  being  withheld. 

(3)  The  third  matter  to  which  you  refer  is  better  not  dis- 
cussed in  print  further  than  I  have  already  done. 

A.  P.  O,  W.  (Highgate). — Your  idea  is  quite  sound,  but 
BO  far  as  I  know,  it  is  already  in  application.  You  will  under- 
stand that  to  discuss  it  is  not  to  the  public  interest.  It 
is  extremely  important  in  this  war  to  kill  the  enemy  without 
letting  the  enemy  know  how  and  why  he  has  been  killed. 

H.  S.  J.  (Saundersfoot). — I  commented  on  the  matter  to 
which  you  refer  several  weeks  ago,  but  it  was  deleted  by  the 
Censor.  If  it  is  now  allowed  to  be  published,  you  will  eee 
my  views  on  the  matter  as  then  written.  If  you  do  not  see 
them,  you  will  understand  that  the  fiat  of  the  Censor  is  still 
against  publication. 
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THE    WAR    BY    LAND. 

By    HILAIRE    BELLOC. 

BOTE.— Thli  Article  bat  been  tubmitted  to  the  Pre»$  Burean,  which  doei  not    object   to  the  pnbllcattoD  ai   ccmored  and  takci  o* 

retponiibility  for  the  correctneis  of  the  itatementi. 

In  accordance  with  the  reqnirementj  of  the  Preu  Bureao,  the  poiltloni  of  troopj  on    Plane    Ulnstratlnf    tbii    Article    mn>t  only   b« 

regarded  at  approximate,  and  no  definite  ttreufth  at  any  point  ii  indicated. 

THE  ATTACK  ON 


gics  of  the  campaign  is  very  high,  and  supposing 
that,  from  geographical  circumstances  of  any  kind, 
the  crossing  of  the  obstacle  were  manifestly  impos- 
sible, while  the  molesting  of  it  from  the  eastern 
side  were  easy,  then  it  would  still  be  the  business 
of  any  wise  commander  to  maintain  a  series  of 
attacks  upon  the  Canal,  although  he  should  have 
no  hope  of  crossing  it.  For  it  is  not  the  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt  that  counts  in  itself  so  far  as  the 
mere  progress  of  the  campaign  is  concerned — 
though  it  would  count,  of  course,  heavily  as  a 
prize  in  the  settlement  after  the  war — it  is  only 
Egypt  as  the  ground  jrom  which  the  Stiez  Canal  is 
controlled  that  is  material  to  the  large  operations 
of  this  campaign :  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
enemy  the  complete  control  by  themselves  of  that 
waterway,  though  valuable,  would  not  be  very 
much  more  valuable  than  its  increasing  interrup- 
tion. 

Germany  and  Austria  and  their  Turkish  Ally 
are  already  held  by  sea.  Even  if  the  Turkish  in- 
vasion should  succeed  in  obtaining  control  of  the 
Canal  that  control  would  have,  therefore,  little 
positive  value  to  the  Germanic  alliance.  But  the 
negative  value  of  interfering  with  commerce 
through  the  Canal  is  exceedingly  high. 

Much  of  this  country's  food,  certain  of  its  re- 
inforcements, a  great  mass  of  its  general  trade, 
is  dependent  upon  that  strip  of  water;  and  so  has 
come  to  be  all  that  rapid  communication  with  the 
vast,  foundational,  Indian  Dependency  which,  in 
the  last  forty-four  years,  has  grown  to  wholly  ro  • 
place  the  longer  route  by  the  ocean. 

There  is  here  a  parallel  with  the  maritime 
strategy  of  the  enemy  in  home  waters. 

Thus,  the  submarine  threat  cannot,  it  is  evi- 
dent, actually  account  for  any  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  tonnage  entering  and  leaving  British 
ports.  What  is  hoped  from  the  submarine  threat 
is  that  the  sense  of  insecurity  may  be  so  nourished 
by  occasional  and  unexpected  disasters  as  to  in- 
terrupt the  regularity  of  our  supply.  It  is  evident 
into  our  hands.      The  enemy  lost  a  considerable,     that  this  feeling  of  insecurity  can  be  more  easily 


THE  SUEZ   CANAL. 

THE  movements  upon  either  front,  even 
upon  the  East,  have  been  so  slight  this 
week  up  to  the  moment  of  Avriting  (Tues- 
day evening)  that  there  is  little  matter 
to  analyse.  But  such  as  there  have  been 
we  discover  in  the  eastern  field,  and  the  most  im- 
portant perhaps  of  the  episodes  over  that  very  wide 
area  is  the  attack  upon  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
failure  thereof  on  February  2nd. 

It  seems  that  the  total  number  of  the  enemy 
that  reached  the  region  immediately  east  of  the 
Canal,  in  what  the  Turks  call  a  Reconnaissance  in 
Force,  was  not  less  than  12,000. 

No  successful  crossing  was  effected  at  any 
point,  save  by  four  men,  who  were  captured.  The 
operation  of  bridging  at  one  point  (Toussoum, 
opposite  the  Sand  Dunes,  south  of  the  Ismailia 
lake  or  Lake  Timsah)  was  permitted  up  to  a 
certain  point  and  then  attacked.  The  bridge  was 
destroyed.       Much  of  the  bridging  material  fell 
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though  not  very  high,  proportion  of  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners,  and  has  now  so  far  retired 
that  none  of  his  troops  (we  are  officially  informed) 
is  to  be  found  within  a  belt  of  twenty  miles  from 
the  eastern  bank. 

Now,  the  first  point  we  have  to  seize  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  of  this  expedition  against 
Egypt  is  the  strategical  object  in  view. 

What  was  the  motive  of  the  enemy  in  prepar- 
ing and  conducting  this  attack?  What  will  he 
intend  when  he  knows  it  ? 

It  may,  I  think,  be  prudently  suggested  that 
his  motive  is  not  simply  the  occupation  of  Egypt 
and  the  driving  of  tlie  British  forces  thence ;  nor 
his  task  only  the  obviously  difficult  one  of  sur- 
mounting the  obstacle  of  the  Canal.     He  has  also 


effected  in  a  highly  circumscribed  area  such  as  this 
belt  of  communication  between  Port  Said  and  Suez 
than  upon  the  high  seas.  It  is  enough  that  first 
one  point  upon  the  Canal  and  then  another  should 
be  rendered  difficult  of  passage  fairly  frequently; 
for  all  regular  traffic  through  the  waterway  to  be 
interrupted.  It  is  this,  I  think,  which  accounts  for 
the  experiment — for  it  was  no  more — of  last  week/ 
It  is  probably  this  which  accounts  for  the  employ- 
ment of  but  a  portion  of  the  forces  the  enemy  had 
at  his  disposal.  And  it  is  this  which  makes  it 
fairly  certain  that  the  attempt  will  be  renewed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  chief  instrument  for 
merely  molesting  the  users  of  the  Canal  would  be 
heavy  artillery.  Heavy  artillery  concealed  in  the 
irregular  land  lying  east  of  the  Canal,  dependent 


a  secondary  and  most  important  object,  which  is  upon  its  long  range  for  a  certain  immunity,  and 

the  rendering  of  the  Canal  unsafe  in  the  opinion  of  occupied  both  in  threatening  the  water  and  per- 

shippers  for  commerce.  haps  in  lessening  the  depth  by  ruining  portions  o£ 

The  value  of  this  object  in  the  general  strate-  the  banks,  would  be  a  very  serious  menace.  Only 
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those  who  are  at  once  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  banks  at  various  points  and  with  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  heavy  sliell  fire  upon  them,  are  com- 
petent to  say  how  far  this  method  of  attack  could 
proceed.  But  it  is  evidently  that  upon  which  the 
enemy  would  rely  if  it  were  open  to  him. 

But  that  it  is  open  to  him  we  may  gravely 


of  the  Canal,  without  too  great  irregularity,  would 
have  little  in  common  with  the  regular  engineering 
of  a  permanent  way.  It  is  astonishing  across  what 
irregularities  of  soil  the  old  Decanfille  lines  (for 
instance)  could  be  used,  and  at  what  pace  they 
could  be  laid. 

There  runs  from  the  point  of  El  Arish  upon 
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'doubt ;  for  to  bring  pieces  of  any  size  across  the 
'desert  would  probably  prove  impossible,  even  with 
the  use  of  petrol  traction  and  of  a  light  railway 
Id  supply  the  columns.  And  this  phrase  "  a  light 
•railway  "  leads  to  the  discussion  of  a  point  which 
has  been  debated  elsewhere  than  in  these  columns. 
Among  men  acquainted  both  with  the  ground 
;and  with  the  Turkish  service,  there  seems  to  be  a 
debate  as  to  whether  the  laying  of  a  light  railway 
to  aid  these  operations  will,  or  even  could,  be 
undertaken.  As  one  eminent  critic  put  it  the 
other  day,  "  The  Turks  are  no  great  raihvay 
builders."  If  the  task  is  undertaken,  it  must  be 
remembered  upon  the  other  side  that  the  laying 
of  such  narrow-gauge  fixed  rails  and  iron  sleepers" 
or  cross  pieces,  as  would  permit  of  provision  and 
water  reaching  a  front,  say,  a  day's  march  east 


the  sea  coast  up  to  the  heart  of  the  peninsula  an 
ancient  watercourse  (now  dry  save  towards  its 
mouth  and  in  exceptional  seasons),  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  place  where  it  reaches  the  sea — El 
Arish.  This  dry  watercourse  of  the  Wadi-cl- 
Arish  is  said,  by  those  who  have  seen  it  and 
travelled  upon  it,  to  afford  a  fair  ground  for  the 
laying  down  of  a  light  railway;  and  at  a  point 
about  midway  between  Akaba  and  Suez  (but  a 
little  nearer  the  latter  point),  the  upper  reaches 
— or  what  were  once  the  upper  reaches — of  this 
watercourse  touch  the  Pilgrims'  track  from  Suez 
through  Akaba  to  Mecca.  The  rails  might  then 
follow  the  track  up  to  a  point,  say,  ten  miles  east 
of  Suez. 

There  would  be  no  need  to  carry  them  further, 
for  we  know  that  the  enemy  is  supplied  with  petrol 
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vehicles  and  could  distribute  water  and  munitions 
from  such  a  point.  As  the  land  falls  rather  steeply 
down  on  to  the  level  of  the  sea  a  little  before  the 
Pilgrims'  Road  reaches  Suez,  such  an  arrangement 
would  have  the  further  advantage  of  avoiding  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  the  rails  down  that  slope. 

A  direct  connection  with  the  Mecca  Railway 
past  Akaba  (or  just  round  the  top  of  its  gulf), 
whereby  communication  might  be  established  with 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  depots  in  the  north,  has 
been  rightly  pointed  out  by  competent  critics  to  be 
a  task  of  great  difficulty,  and  probably  impossible 
in  the  case  of  such  a  campaign  as  this.  And  that 
for  the  following  reason.  From  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  the  southern  point  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula 
the  land  gradually  rises  up  to  the  ridge  marked  on 
the  sketch,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  which  (if  there  were  any 
water  to  speak  of  in  that  land)  might  be  called 
"  the  watershed."  This  stretch  rising  up^rom  the 
Mediterranean  is  the  desert  of  El  Tih,  diversified 
by  several  groups  of  high  hills,  but  distinct  from 
the  great  limestone  peaks  in  the  southern  triangle 
beyond. 

These  have  been  compared  in  their  for- 
mation to  the  Alps,  and  they  occupy  all  the  tongue 
of  the  Peninsula,  shaded  upon  the  sketch-map  with 
cross  hatching.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  this  latte* 
formation  that  the  Jeb-el-Musa,  or  Hill  of  Moses, 
stands,  which  is  traditionally  identified  by  many 
with  Sinai — much  where  1  have  marked  upon  the 
sketch  the  letter  X.  Now,  the  consequence  of  this 
formation  is  that  from  and  above  Akaba  there  is 
a  deep  gorge.  The  edge,  or  escarpment,  of  the 
Sinaitic  plateau  runs  along  the  line  e,  e,  e,  e,  e; 
and  it  so  happens  that  immediately  upon  the  other 
side  of  Akaba,  along  the  line  b,;b,  b,  b,  you  have 
another  escarpment  rising  steeply  towards  the 
Arabian  Desert.  So  that,  to  establish  a  line  from 
the  existing  railway  along  the  Pilgrims'  Road, 
even  if  you  took  it  round  so  far  from  the  sea  that 
it  was  nowhere  in  danger  by  fire  from  that  quarter, 
you  would  have  to  build  for  the  crossing  of  the 
Ghor,  the  profound  trench  3,000  feet  in  depth  be- 
tween the  cliffs  at  b,  b,  b,  b  and  the  opposing  cliffs 
at  e,  e,  e,  e.  It  is  exceedingly  unlikely,  or  rather,  it 
is  impossible,  that  the  enemy  should  attempt  this ; 
but  it  is  conceivable,  though  not  perhaps  probable, 
that  he  might  attempt  the  laying  of  a  line  of 
narrow-gauge  field  railway  up  the  Wadi-el-Arish, 
as  I  have  suggested. 

The  attack  with  which  the  Egyptian  garrison 
has  just  dealt  struck  at  two  and  perhaps  three 
points,  marked  upon  the  accompanying  sketch,  A, 
B,  and  perhaps  C,  of  which  A  is  El  Kantara,  the 
end  of  the  northern,  or  sea,  road,  B  the  most  im- 
portant Toussoum,  just  south  of  the  Ismailia  lake, 
and  C  the  slight  skirmish  reported  north  of  Suez. 
The  shaded  portions  along  the  line  of  the  Canal  re- 
present areas  where  water  in  greater  or  less  width 
prevents  immediate  access.  The  main  attack  near 
Ismailia  at  B  had  the  advantage  that  it  threatened 
the  junction  between  the  lateral  railway  of  the 
Canal  and  the  railway  to  Cairo.  To  attack  at  the 
point  A  had  the  advantage  that  the  invading  troops 
had  marched  by  the  shortest  route — the  age-long 
sea-road  of  all  invasions  from  the  Levantine  coast 
to  Egypt.  The  attack  near  C — if  it  was  in  any 
force,  or  was  correctly  reported — would  mean  that 
some  portions  of  the  enemy  had  already  used  the 
Pilgrims'  Road ;  this  point  has  the  advantage  that 
it  is  the  nearest  point  to  Cairo. 


But  it  matters  little  where  the  Canal  is  crossed 
so  long  as  it  is  effectively  crossed  at  amj  point ;  and 
its  molestation  is  possible,  and  might  be  long  con- 
tinued, without  its  crossing  being  effected  at  all. 

Prisoners  have  already  given  accounts  of  the 
roads  by  which  they  came  (the  northern  road  is  so 
far  reported  only),  but  we  have  not  yet  sufficient 
evidence  of  which  of  the  three  possible  routes  will 
be,  or  has  been,  taken  by  the  main  force.  It  is 
probable,  or  certain,  that  this  first  attempt  was 
made  by  three  separate  bodies  coming  by  ivarious 
routes,  or  at  least  by  the  southern  and  the  northern 
routes  simultaneously.  From  the  same  source — 
the  statements  of  prisoners — we  have  evidence  that 
depots  of  water  are  established  somewhat  to  the 
east  of  the  Canal,  upon  which  depots  it  is  hoped 
that  a  fairly  continuous  presence  of  troops  may 
depend.  But  the  whole  of  this  evidence  is  still  so 
fragmentary  that  nothing  certain  can  be  based 
upon  it. 

As  the  reader  will  observe  if  he  looks  at  the 
sketch  published  in  these  comments  some  week3 
ago,  and  here  reproduced,  regular  fresh-water 
supply  is  not  obtainable  until  the  western  bank  of 
the  Canal  is  reached.  There  there  is  a  sweet  water 
canal  fed  from  the  Nile.  It  was  further  remarked 
in  the  article  then  printed,  that  the  best  chance 
of  a  crossing  would  obviously  be  where  the  banks 
were  high,  the  passage  of  the  water  narrow  (a 
minimum  of  180  feet),  and  cover  from  the  fire  of 
ships  in  the  Canal  most  easily  obtainable.  These 
conditions  are  combined,  or  rather  the  height  of 
the  Sand  Dunes  suggests  them,  opposite  Tous- 
soum, where  the  strongest  attack  appears  to  have 
been  made. 

One  last  point  is  noteworthy  in  connection 
with  these  attacks  on  the  Canal  and  those  which 
are  likely  to  succeed  it :  which  is,  that  the  enemy 
are  apparently  depending  here  upon  mixed  and 
inferior  material  for  their  recruitment.  If  ever 
they  should  be  able  to  bring,  by  petrol  traffic,  fairly 
heavy  pieces  to  threaten  the  Canal,  and  should  de- 
pend upon  the  fire  of  such  pieces,  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  men  upon  whose  efficiency 
the  action  of  those  pieces  must  depend  would  ren- 
der the  problem  of  recruitment  for  this  army  less 
acute ;  but  so  far  as  its  main  forces  are  concerned, 
a  large  proportion  of  them  are  Syrian  in  origin, 
in  some  measure  disaffected,  and,  as  we  are  told 
by  those  who  have  had  opportunities  for  personally 
judging  the  matter,  poor  material.  We  have  also 
in  the  official  information  from  Egypt  the  remark 
that  the  collapse  of  the  Turkish  attack  was  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  measure  of  voluntary  deser- 
tion, especially  from  this  same  Syrian  element. 

THE    ACTION    AT    BOLIMOW. 

Next  let  us  turn  to  the  violent  assault  de-« 
livered  this  week  upon  the  Russian  lines  defend- 
ing Warsaw. 

Although  the  movement  resulting  upon  it  has 
been  slight,  the  attack  made  by  von  Hindenbcrg 
upon  the  lines  of  the  Bzura  and  the  Rawka  was 
not  without  its  importance,  both  as  evidence  of  the 
enemy's  condition  here,  and  as  an  appreciable  suc- 
cess for  our  Ally. 

The  ground  is  already  familiar  to  those  who 
have  followed  the  sketch-maps  published  in  these 
comments.  The  front  of  the  Bzura  and  its  little 
tributary  the  Rawka  runs  about  three  days'  march 
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fail  until  it  had  been  pressed  with  singular  tenacity 
and  with  corresponding  loss.  Of  the  whole  line 
(which  stands  at  present  much  where  the  dots  run 
upon  the  accompanying  sketch)  it  was  the  front, 
A,  A,  just  in  front  of  Bolimow,  the  front  most 
immediately  threatening  the  city,  which  was 
chosen  for  this  attack.  It  is  not  the  German  point 
nearest  the  city :  that  is  on  the  Vistula.  But  an 
attack  along  the  Vistula  bank  is  impossible  because 
of  the  fortress  of  Nev  Georgievsk,  between  War- 
saw and  the  mouth  of  the  Bzura,  and  difficult, 
naturally,  because  the  district  is  a  belt  of  marshy 
forests  on  the  left  bank. 


away,  west  of  Warsaw ;  and  that  front  has  been 
maintained  for  now  two  months  almost  unaltered. 
The  great  attack  of  the  other  day,  in  which 
something  less  than  four  corps  (the  equivalent  of 
that  with  which  von  Kluck  struck  at  the  British 
contingent  at  the  opening  of  the  war)  massed  upon 
'a  front  of  about  10,000  yards  was  engaged,  did  not 


The  German  trenches  are  here  upon  the  east 
of  the  Eawka — a  position  which  does  not  repre- 
sent any  'retirement  of  the  Russian  line,  for  the 
very  slight  rise  of  the  ground  for  some  little  way 
in  front  of  those  trenches  (becoming  steeper  as  one 
goes  eastward)  gives  the  Russians  an  excellent  lino 
upon  the  low  heights  that  look  down  on  the  little 
stream.     Upon  these  10,000  yards  or  so  the  enemy 
attacked  with  a  force  which  may  have  been  any- 
thing, in  its  present  condition,"  from  80,000    to 
120,000  men,  and  more  probably  nearer  the  former 
than  the  latter  figure.    The  attack  was  supported 
by  rather  less  than  100  guns  a  mile— no  very  heavy 
proportion  for  such  a  concentration — and  both  the 
fire  of  the  German  artillery  and  the  massed  Ger- 
man   columns   of    infantry   which  were   thrown 
against  the  Russian  trenches  were  seeking  to  effect 
a,  breach  only  just  wide  enough  for  their  purpose. 
In  (/cher  words,  they  were  limiting  the  hammer- 
blow  by  which  they  hoped  to  tear  through  the  Rus- 
sian defence  to  the  very  strictest  and  weightiest 
form  compatible  with  a  permanent  success.     You 
must  not  strike  in  too  narrow  a  front,  because,  if 
your  breach  of  an  enemy's  line  is  to  be  of  perma- 
nent value,  it  must  not  be  less  than  of  a  certain 
extent :  it  must  be  wide  enough  for  you,  when  you 
have  effected  it,  to  have  room  to  turn  him  left  and 
right  and  begin  hammering  at  the  ragged  edges  of 
either  of  the  two  torn  halves. 

How  near  this  10,000-yard  effort  was  to  suc- 
cess we  do  not  know,  because  we  only  have  the 
account  of  one  of  the  combatants.  For  the  same 
reason  we  cannot  decide  what  the  total  losses  of 
the  defeated  assailants  may  have  been. 

The  account  which  puts  them  at  30,000  must 
almost  certainly  be  exaggerated.  Such  a  propor- 
tion of  losses  out  of  such  a  force  in  such  a  time 
would  be  crippling,  and  no  commander  would  risk 
being  thus  weakened,  unless,  indeed,  at  the  most 
expensive  moment  of  the  action  success  had  seemed 
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so  nearly  certain  as  to  warrant  a  local — and  brief 
• — continued  waste  of  men.  But  though  the  figure 
30,000  may  be  too  high,  the  losses  must  certainly 
have  been,  from  the  nature  of  the  fighting,  severe. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  great  assault 
which  fails  is  tactically,  and  for  the  front  which  it 
covers,  a  defeat.  You  come  out  of  it  not  as  you 
were,  but  weaker  than  you  were,  both  morally  and 
materially;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  effort 
you  made  to  succeed.  So  true  is  this  that  in  the 
case  of  the  action  before  Bolimow  the  Russians, 
when  they  had  repelled  the  enemy,  were  able  to 
make  certain  advances;  notably  just  below  the 
junction  of  the  Rawka  with  the  Bzura,  at  the  point 
marked  D,  and  at  the  point  marked  K  (which  is  the 
village  of  Kamion).  In  both  these  points  the  Rus- 
sians crossed  the  river  and  established  themselves 
upon  the  further  side. 

The  details  of  the  action  are  fairly  simple. 


and  the  weather  still  a  scurry  of  snow.  But  on 
Friday  the  tide  turned;  by  the  Friday  night  the 
whole  crest  was  recovered,  and  by  Saturday  morn- 
ing the  German  line  (whose  most  advanced  points 
had  reached  to  the  dots  on  the  sketch)  was  back 
west  of  the  line  of  dots  and  dashes  which  roughly 
represents  the  present  Russian  positions. 

The  massed  attack  smouldered  out  on  the 
Sunday  and  ceased  altogether  on  Monday,  the  8th. 
It  had,  after  six  days  of  effort,  quite  failed. 

But  the  local  result  along  that  front  (which 
might  give  to  the  action  the  name  of  Bolimow,  for 
that  is  the  name  of  the  village  just  beyond  the 
stream  on  the  slopes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  artillery  was  posted)  is  not  perhaps  of  such 
importance  as  is  the  indication  it  affords  of  the 
enemy's  general  attitude  towards  his  chances  upon 
the  eastern  front.  This  last  violent  bid  for  War- 
saw means  that  the  pressure  in  East  Prussia  is 
being  felt.  It  means  also,  perhaps,  that  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  central  Carpathians,  to  which  I  will 
turn  in  a  moment,  is  giving  anxiety.  It  is  true 
that  in  East  Prussia  considerable  enemy  reinforce- 
ments have  arrived,  so  that  the  forward  movement 
of  our  ally  there  would  seem  for  the  moment  to  be 
held ;  and  it  is  further  true  that  in  the  Carpathians 
the  Russians'  advance  in  the  centre  has  gone  with 
a  retirement  upon  the  southern  extremity  of  their 
line.  But  these  heavy  blows  delivered  by  von  Hin- 
denburg  upon  the  centre  in  Western  Poland  have 
hitherto  been  directly  connected  with  the  desire  to 
draw  pressure  off  some  other  part  of  the  line,  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  last  action  in  front  of  Boli- 
mow was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
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From  in  front  of  Skiernievicz  (S),  past  Boli- 
mow (B),  runs  the  little  river  Rawa,  which  falls 
into  the  Bzura  at  A .  It  has  in  front  of  Skiernie- 
vicz a  belt  of  woods  on  either  bank  (marked  with 
shading  on  the  plan)  which  stretch  all  along  the 
railway  to  Warsaw,  past  the  roadside  station  of 
Bednary  (at  Ba)  to  Zyradov,  at  Z. 

On  either  side  the  ground  falls  gently  down 
to  the  Rawa ;  but  on  the  eastern  side  there  is  a  roll 
down  again  to  the  little  parallel  stream  of  the 
Sucha,  and  on  the  crest  of  this  roll,  or  rather  just 
in  front  of  it,  covering  Borjumov  (Bo),  Gumine  (G), 
and  the  Chateau  and  Works  of  Volia  Shidlovska 
(V),  run  the  Russian  trenches.  The  German 
trenches  face  them,  between  the  crest  and  the 
River  Rawa.  From  Z  to  Warsaw  is  about  twenty- 
six  miles. 

The  Germans  massed  their  guns  on  the  night 
of  Tuesday  last,  February  2,  on  the  ridge  west  of 
the  Rawa,  along  the  crest  I  haye  marked  with  a 
line  of  crosses.  It  was  a  snowy  night.  Air  work 
was  impossible,  and  they  took  advantage  of  the 
weather  to  concentrate  on  that  narrow  front,  from 
S  to  not  quite  A,  nearly  four  corps.  That  same 
night  they  attacked  the  positions  Bo-G-V-Ba, 
grouping  their  densest  force  just  north  of  the 
woods  against  V  on  a  section  Y-Y,  about  3,000 
yards  in  length,  or  less  than  a  third  of  their  total 
local  front.  All  Wednesday  the  advance  made 
ground.  The  Chateau  at  V  was  occupied,  so  was 
Gumine,  G;  while  behind  the  Avoods  and  up  the 
railway  the  Germans  carried  the  station  of  Bed- 
nary (Ba)  in  a  corps-a-corfs.  Upon  Thursday, 
February  4,  the  issue  was  still  doubtful ;  the  Rus- 
sian line  still  pushed  back  to  the  crest  or  beyond  it, 


THE     SITUATION     IN    THE 
CARPATHIANS. 
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I  said  last  week  that  the  Russian  effort  was  in 
the  main  intended,  when  the  advance  was  resumed 
upon  the  Carpathians,  to  press  over  near  the 
Roumanian  frontier  and  from  the  Bukovina; 
while  the  enemy's  object  was  rather  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  in  the  central  portion,  westward  of 
and  south-westward  of  Przemysl.  In  the  fighting 
that  has  followed,  each  party  has  failed  exactly 
where  he  chiefly  attempted  to  succeed — and  that  is 
always  what  happens  when  you  meet  a  blow  by 
countering  elsewhere,  in  the  set  German  fashion. 

The  enemy  have  been  compelled  to  fall  back, 
perhaps,  over  the  Dukla,  certainly  over  the  rail- 
way pass  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Dukla, 
because  the  Russian  communiques  speak  now  of 
the  front  passing  in  this  region  through  Meso- 
Laborcz ;  and  as  Meso-Laborcz  is  beyond  the  ridge 
this  should  mean  that  the  Russian  advanced  bodies 
are  here  over  the  main  crest  of  the  range.  This 
advantage  is  not  absolutely  certain ;  it  is  only  to 
be  presumed  from  the  wording  of  the  communiquds 
issued  by  one  side,  but  it  is  a  probable  inference. 

In  the  Bukovina,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  a  retirement  of  the  Russian  forces  before  an 
advance  in  considerable  strength  of  the  enemy. 
The  enemy  have  not  only  re-occupied  the  heights, 
as  the  summit  of  the  Kirlibaba  Pass,  but  have 
passed  over  the  Borgo  and  have  entered  Kimpo-> 
lung. 

The  double  situation,  and  the  change  from  the 
corresponding  situation  some  ten  days  ago,  may 
best  be  seen  by  comparing  the  following  sketch, 
where  the  Ru.ssian  line  is  marked  in  what  is  its 
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present  probable  position,  with  the  corresponding 
line  in  the  same  region  indicated  in  the  sketch  map 
appearing  last  week,  which  I  here  reproduce. 
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Whether  the  considerable  reinforcements 
along  the  Bukovina  front,  which  we  know  to 
include  German  troops — probably  Bavarian  for 
the  most  part — include  new  German  formations  or 
not  we  cannot  gather  from  the  evidence.  And  that 
is  a  pity,  because  our  judgment  of  the  future  of  the 
campaign  at  this  stage  very  largely  depends  upon 
our  discovering  whether  the  enemy  has  begun  to  tise 
his  new  formations  yet  or  not,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
numbers. 

It  is  already  more  than  six  months  since  .the 
first  mobilisation :  he  must  in  such  a  space  of%ime 
have  had  full  opportunities  for  training,  and  from 
what  we  know  of  him  he  must  surely  have  hM  them 
ready  provided  with  a  sufficient  equipment.  The 
more  of  his  new  formations  that  may  now  be  actu- 
ally present,  or  that  may  have  been  present  in  the 


1     recent  fighting,  the  less  reserve  is  there  to  be  used 
for  the  renewed  oftensive  upon  the  west. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  captures  of  the  next 
few  days,  if  our  ally  continues  to  press  across  the 
central  portion  of  the  range,  we  shall  have  in  more 
detail  the  evidence  upon  this  very  important  pomt 
which  is  at  present  lacking. 

THE    WESTERN    FRONT. 

There  is  upon  the  western  front  in  the  present 
week  nothing  to  record  of  any  importance,  at  the 
moment  of  writing,  Tuesday  evening.  The  front 
has  fluctuated  in  no  point  ai^preciably,  and,  save 
for  the  engagement  of  two  or  three  battalions  m 
the  heart  of  the  Argonne,  there  has  not  apparently 
been  any  attempt  at  a  movement. 

It  is  hardly  worth  remarking  that  the  German 
official  communique  has  been  at  the  pains  of  deny- 
ing that  the  considerable  effort  made  at  the  eud 
of  January  (round  about  January  27),  which  effort 
was  broken  with  the  loss  of  perhaps  20,000  men, 
had  no  connection  with  the  Emperor's  birthday. 

It  was,  according  to  the  German  version,  no 
more  than  a  coincidence.  Whether  these  things 
are  coincidences  or  no  only  has  this  value  to  a 
student  of  the  war :  that  if  the  non-military  motives 
at  work  are  as  strong  as  Vv'e  believe  them  to  be  they 
are  some  guide  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  enemy. 
There  is  no  more  in  it  than  that.  I  forget,  for 
instance,  on  exactly  what  date  it  was  that  the  Ger- 
mans went  through  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1871,  but  if  any- 
one will  look  up  that  date  and  see  whether  it  cor- 
responds to  a  particularly  strong  German  effort  in 
the  west  it  will  help  him  to  form  his  judgment. 
Hitherto  it  has  undoubtedly  been  true  that  these 
almost  religious  exercises  have  influenced  the  plans 
of  the  enemy  in  some  degree. 

THE    CASUALTIES. 

The  official  returns  of  the  total  casualties  to  the 
4th  of  February  in  the  British  contingent  of  the 
Allied  armies,  coupled  with  a  recent  publication  of 
the  Prussian  lists,  affi)rd8  a  new  opportunity  for  the 
comparison  of  wastage. 

Our  casualties  here  will  be  found  to  support 
the  general  conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at 
In  these  notes  with  regard  to  the  former  rate  of 
wastage  in  the  Allied  service  and  in  the  enemy's,  and 
to  prove  how  much  heavier  is  his  than  ours. 

The  British  casualties  are  just  over  one  hundred 
thousand,  and  that  means,  roughly,  25  per  cent,  of 
all  those  who  have  at  one  moment  or  another  crossed 
the  sea.  These  figures  are  very  nearly  In  the  same 
proportion  as  those  which  can  be  deduced  from  the 
French  declaration  late  last  autumn — allowing  for 
the  passage  of  time  since  that  declaration  was  made. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  such  rate  of 
wastage  with  the  official  German  figures  :  but  it  is 
Impossible,  luifortunately,  to  accept  the  official 
German  figures  as  the  equivalent  of  the  English, 
and  that  for  two  reasons  :  First,  the  Germans  do 
not  put  down  the  cases  of  lightly  wounded  ;  secondly, 
there  Is  no  compendlary  German  declaration  of 
casualties  to  date,  but  only  the  publication  of  long 
lists,  which  are  necessarily  imperfect  and  belated  ; 
as  are,  for  that  matter,  the  newspaper  lists  published 
on  our  own  side. 

The  fundamental  factor  in  any  such  calculation 
is  the  relation  of  wounded  to  killed.  It  has 
repeatedly    been    affirmed    in  these  notes  that  a 
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multiple,  certainly  not  less  tliau  7,  is  safe.  Of 
8  men  that  fall  on  a  large  average  but  1  is  killed  ; 
or  again,  if  we  know  how  many  are  killed,  then  to 
find  less  than  seven  times  as  many  wounded  may 
convince  us  that  the  lighter  cases  are  not  mentioned. 

This  principle  has  been  challenged  by  many 
critics,  but  I  think  it  remains  firm  when  one  is 
considering  gi-eat  bodies  of  men,  and  averaging 
losses  over  many  hundred  thousands.  It  is  a  highly 
conservative  estimate,  as  the  British  figures 
prove,  and  the  fighting  has  not  spared  the  British. 
Upon  that  basis  the  German  multiple,  wiilch 
v/as  under  4,  and  is  still  a  good  deal  less  than 
5,  will  not  do ;  it  must  mean  that  the  Germans 
only  note  gi-ave  wounds  (which  the  relatives  of  the 
wounded  men  should  hear  of),  and  death. 

Then  Prussia  admits  in  her  lists  just  under  a 
million  casualties.  Many  of  the  entries  appear- 
ing are  so  far  back  as  August  20th,  and  the  lack  of 
any  reports  from  recent  heavy  fighting  in  Poland  and 
the  Carpathians  justify  us  in  turning  that  million  into 
twelve  hundred  thousand.  It  is  probably  more.  Next 
we  must  add  to  this  1,200,000  the  lighter  cases 
(for  though  these  return,  as  do  ours,  they  are 
necessary  to  the  total  which  we  are  about  to 
compare  with  ours),  and  add  at  least  50  per 
cent,  for  these — for  if  you  add  to  a  multiple  of 
less  than  5  in  order  to  reach  the  very  reasonable 
and  certainly  too  low  multiple  of  7,  you  must  add 
50  per  cent,  to  the  first  figures — add  that  50  per 
cent,  for  light  wounds,  and  it  turns  your  1,200,000 
into  1,800,000  of  Prussian  hit  and  caught,  ajjart 
from  sickuess.  The  reality  is  almost  certainly 
nearer  two  millions  or  even  beyond  two  millions,  but 
we  are  here  deliberately  making  what  is  called  a 
"conservative"  estimate,  i.e.,  an  estimate  against 
our  expectations  or  hopes. 

Here,  then,  you  have  1,800,000  for  the  total 
Pnissian  lists  if  (a)  all  casualties  whatsoever  were 
included ;  (h)  all  to  the  present  day  were  collected. 
Now  to  these  Prussian  lists  of  all  kinds  you 
must  add  the  lists  of  the  non-Prussian  parts  of 
the  army,  which  I  now  take  to  mean  (though 
at  first  I  believed  it  meant  more — all  who  were 
not  technically  Prussian)  the  Saxon,  the  Wurtem- 
burg  and  Bavarian  contingents  alone.  These  are 
rather  less  than  a  quarter,  but  much  more  than 
a  fi.fth,  of  the  total  armed  population  of  the 
Empire.  Supposing  we  add  400,000  for  these 
unknown  published  extras  (which  is  only  just  over 
22  per  cent. — the  real  figure  is  nearer  23)  and  you 
get  2,200,000,  exchiding  sickness  in  any  form,  for 
your  grand  total. 

Now  what  percentage  is  that  of  the  men  put 
under  arms  up  to  now  by  the  German  Government  ? 
When  we  have  discovered  that  we  are  in  a  position 
to  compare  our  wastage  with  theirs. 

Our  wastage,  remember,  Ave  found  to  be  about 
25  per  cent. 

The  men  put  under  ai-ms  by  the  German 
Government  so  far  ai'e  certainly  not  less  than  five 
millions.  If  they  have  brought  none  of  their  new 
formations  into  the  field  save  an  insignificant 
number  of  volunteers,  then  their  losses  stand  in 
the  very  high  proportion  of  44  per  cent,  of  casualties 
of  all  kinds,  excluding  sickness,  out  of  the  total 
number  of  men  they  have  up  to  now  put  under 
arms.  But  it  is  wise  to  weight  the  scales  against 
one's  ov,  n  expectations  and  to  allow  a  larger  number 
than  five  millions  armed  to  date  and  therefore  a 
lower  percentage  of  casualties.  But  the  Germans 
have  certainly  not  yet  armed  six  million  men.     Let 


us  suppose  that  they  have  armed  as  many  as  five 
and  a  half  millions  so  far,  then  their  losses  in  casual- 
ties of  all  kinds,  excluding  sickness,  will  be  forty  per 
cent.,  and  that  I  believe  to  be  not  far  from  the  true 
estimate. 

I  believe  that  when  the  history  of  the  war  is 
written  it  will  be  discovered  that  of  every  hundred 
men  put  into  uniform  and  given  a  weapon  in  the 
German  Empire  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  the 
beginning  of  February,  1915,  forty  were  hit  or 
caught;  and  I  equally  believe  it  to  be  a  just  estimate, 
which  the  history  of  the  war  will  prove  when  it 
comes  to  be  written,  that  the  casualties  of  the  Allies 
(in  the  West  at  least)  are,  to  the  casualties  of  their 
opponents,  in  a  proportion  not  very  different  from 
that  of  twenty-five  to  forty. 

This  great  difference  is  one  of  the  prime  factors 
in  the  changed  aspect  of  the  war  as  it  proceeds,  and 
in  the  opportunity  for  the  Allies'  attaining  an  ulti- 
mate numerical  preponderance. 

If  it  be  asked  why  this  difference  in  wastage 
should  exist  I  think  the  answer  is  found  both  in  the 
expectations  with  which  the  enemy  forced  this  war 
and  in  the  method  by  which  he  has  therefore  con- 
ducted It,  as  well  as  in  the  tactical  traditions  of  his 
service. 

To  win  rapidly,  and  therefore  necessarily  at  a 
high  expense  of  men,  was  at  the  very  core  of  the 
German  plan.  To  use  tactical  methods  which  were 
also  expensive  of  men,  was  a  tradition  from  Avhich 
he  neither  could  nor  desired  to  escape,  and  we  know' 
by  his  quite  recent  action  in  front  of  Bolimow  that  he 
has  not  modified  this  tradition  in  the  least,  even 
after  the  exceedingly  heavy  lessons  taught  hiip»' 
and  even  though  the  campaign  has  now  endured 
long  beyond  his  first  expectations,  and  has  cost 
him  far  more  in  men  and  in  material  than  he  had 
planned  for  upon  his  most  extreme  provision. 

Certain  consequences  follow  from  this  tre- 
mendous rate  of  wastage  in  which,  however,  I  have 
made  no  effort  to  estimate  the  con-esponding  margin 
of  sickness.  The  first  consequence  is  one  Avhich 
somewhat  modifies  our  view  of  the  enemy's  in- 
creasing weakness  through  wastage.  We  must 
remember  that  about  one-half  of  those  who  are 
wounded  can  return  to  some  form  of  service.  One 
half  of  the  wounded,  excluding  the  killed  and  the 
prisoners,  is  about  three-eighths  of  the  casualties. 
Now  three-eighths  of  40  per  cent,  is  more  than 
three-eighths  of  25  per  cent.,  and  the  total  number 
of  killed,  disabled  or  caught  upon  the  enemy's  side, 
is,  therefore,  not  in  so  high  a  percentage  compared 
with  ours  as  on  a  first  view  one  might  conclude. 
When  you  have  allowed  for  the  returns  of  the 
lighter  cases,  you  get  only  one  quarter  of  the 
German  forces  permanently  out  of  the  running, 
while  you  get  foi'  the  Allies  on  the  West  between 
15  and  IG  per  cent.,  or  something  rather  less  than 
one-sixth. 

The  next  inference  from  our  figures  Is  one  that 
very  closely  touches  the  immediate  future  of  the 
war. 

We  know  from  past  calculations  based  upon 
official  lists  what  indeed  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  nature  of  Prussian  fighting  that  the  loss 
in  officers  has  been  particularly  heavy,  even  heavier 
than  it  has  been  among  the  Allies  in  proportion,  and 
we  are  fairly  safe  in  estimating  that  not  far  short  of 
one-half  of  this  professional  body  upon  which  the 
enemy's  service  is  utterly  dependent  for  cohesion  is 
now  out  of  the  field,  that  is,  not  far  short  of  one-half 
of  those  officers  employed  in  the  active  line  and  in 
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■  command  of  units,  as  distinguished  from  those  em- 
'  ployed  Ix'hiad  the  army  and  upon  the  staffs. 

Well,  the  action  of  the  new  formations  which 
Germany  proposes  to  bring  into  the  field  has  always 
threat<>ned  the  Allies  with  its  superior  efficiency  on 
this  very  score.  The  enemy  has  told  us  that  though 
we  could  raise  in  the  case  of  Russia  and  of  England 
very  large  new  formations  limited  in  amount  rather 
by  the  slowness  of  equipment  than  by  the  lack  of 
recruits,  our  great  difficulty  would  be  the  provision 
of  a  sufficient  body  of  officers.  As  against  the 
orlf^inal  force  which  the  enemy  put  into  the  field 
canct  with  which  he  proposed  to  A\'in  a  short  and 
decisive  campaign  that  prediction  was  sound.^  It 
will  hardly  apply  to  his  new  formations  now.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  carefully  arranged  system  whereby 
reserve  oflicers  of  more  or  less  training  are  prepared 
for  such  formations,  but  their  value  cannot  be  com- 
pared naturally  with  the  professional  soldiers  who 
are  now  permanently  out  of  the  field. 

It  would  be  very  foolish  to  exaggerate  this 
element  in  the  situation,  but  it  is  not  one  to  be 
neglected.  What  would  perhaps  be  still  more 
interesting  and  what  unfortunately  we  have  not 
been  told  is  the  rate  of  loss  among  the  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  German  service.  For 
the  German  service  differs  from  others,  particularly 
from  the  French,  in  the  way  in  which  these  men 
are  obtained.  They  are  as  a  body  distinct  in  age 
and  in  outlook  from  the  mass  of  those  whom  they 
command.  They  are  older,  they  are  professional 
soldiers,  they  are  picked  for  character  and  to  some 
extent  for  social  position.  They  furnish  later  the 
lower  elements  of  that  highly  developed  bureau- 
cratic system,  which  the  modern  German  Empire 
has  established  to  the  admiration  of  certain  of  its 


enemies,  to  the  disgust  of  others.  At  any  rate 
the  new  formations  are  still  more  difficult  to 
imagine  lacking  this  element  than  lacking  their 
proper  element  of  professional  officers.  For  with 
all  the  militaiy  excellences  attached  to  the  service 
of  our  enemies  elasticity  and  initiative  in  the  lower 
ranks  are  not  among  them.  One  may  say  without 
either  exaggeration  or  the  fear  of  that  detestable 
error  which  consists  in  belittling  one's  oijponent 
that  the  Germans  could  not  improvise  armies  as 
Great  Britain  is  doing  to-day,  or  that  they  would 
maintain  an  improvement  inider  the  strain  of  war 
such  as  the  French  service  has  maintained.  It 
is  the  corollary  of  their  full  prevision,  with 
its  prepared  equipment  and  all  the  rest,  that 
the  duration  of  the  war  beyond  its  expected  limit 
and  the  wearing  down  of  the  original  military 
framework  upon  which  it  depended  tells  more 
severely  in  the  German  case  than  in  ours.  The 
last  conclusion  connected  with  this  calculation  of 
wastage  is  the  chief  one  ;  and  that  is,  that  progress- 
ing as  it  does  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  of  their 
opponents,  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  central 
powers — which  they  still  retain  by  a  precarious 
margin — will,  if  they  cannot  effect  a  decision  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  disappear  altogether,  and  that 
the  gradual  equipment  of  the  Russians  and  of  the 
new  British  contingents  will  at  least  dip  the  scale 
against  them.  And  we  have  yet  to  see  how  they 
will  meet  a  campaign  under  the  conditions  of 
numerical  inferiority  ;  for  we  must  remember  that 
the  whole  scheme  of  German  strategic  and  tactical 
traditions  is  based  upon  a  certitude  of  numerical 
superiority  against  the  enemy,  as  is  their  treatment 
of  permanent  fortifications  and  every  other  product 
of  their  military  mind. 


A   FURTHER    ECONOMIC    POINT. 


THESE  notes  dealt  last  week  with  the 
elements  of  one  side  of  the  economic  fac- 
tor in  war — the  real  effect  of  a  metal  re- 
serve, and  of  the  instruments  of  credit 
based  upon  it  to  a  nation  fighting  for  its 
life,  and  it  was  attempted  to  be  shown  that  the  im- 
portxincc  of  such  a  reserve  and  the  instruments 
based  upon  it  was  very  greatly  exaggerated  by  such 
financiers  as  have  come  to  consider  the  mere 
economic  effort  almost  entirely  in  terms  of  the 
mere  medium  of  exchange.  It  was  attempted  to 
be  shown  that,  save  in  a  doubtful  case  of  certain 
foreign  supplies,  our  enemies  would  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  war  even  under  the  strain  of  an  increas- 
ingly adverse  exchange.  While  for  internal  effort 
they  were  free  even  if  their  currency  should  break 
down  altogether— of  which,  by  the  way,  there  is  no 
likelihood  or  sign. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  advisable  in  the  lack  of 
general  news  this  week  to  turn  to  another  aspect 
of  the  economic  question,  which  is  the  strain  im- 
posed upon  the  Allies  by  their  present  rate  of  ex- 
penditure. It  is  a  question  which  has  come  to  the 
front  lately  through  the  meeting  of  the  various 
Parliamentarians  nominally  responsible  for 
finance  in  the  various  allied  Governments.  The 
economic  strain  imposed  upon  a  nation  by  its  ex- 
penditure of  material  during  a  fjreat  war  'is  not  to 
he  measured  in  terms  of  the  strain  imposed  upon 
%ts  exchequer. 

What  the  public  authorities  are  spending  is 
indeed  some  guide  to  the  real  strain.    It  bears  a 


certain  relation  to  it.  But  it  is  neither  parallel 
nor  equivalent  to  it,  and  one  nation,  spending 
apparentl}-  far  more  than  another  equally  wealthy, 
may  in  reality  be  under  a  far  less  severe  economic 
strain.  To  appreciate  this,  let  us  examine  what  it 
is  that  a  nation  consumes  of  its  wealth  under  the 
effect  of  a  great  war.  A  great  war  consumes  or 
lessens  the  wealth  of  a  nation  in  two  ways — direct 
and  indirect.  It  consumes  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
directly  by  the  destruction  of  existing  v/ealth, 
whether  when  the  enemy  destroys  such  existing 
wealth  or  when  the  military  authorities  of  the 
nation  itself  destroy  such  existing  wealth  for 
military  reasons.  Indirectly  a  great  war  lessens 
the  potential  wealth  of  a  country,  or  lessens  its 
wealth  production  for  a  considerable  space  of  time 
because  it  puts  the  economic  energies  of  the  nation 
to  the  production  of  things  not  useful  in  normal 
times,  and  therefore  not  usable  in  consumption 
save  during  the  period  of  war;  it  further  re- 
duces the  economic  power  of  a  nation  by  taking 
men  from  the  manufacture  of  things  which  will 
help  to  produce  further  wealth  and  putting  them 
to  the  manufacture  of  things  which,  once  con- 
sumed, produce  no  further  wealth ;  finally,  it  dis- 
locates the  normal  machinery  of  production,  and 
leaves  many  producers  without  a  demand  for  their 
wares. 

All  that  expenditure  upon  the  part  of  the 
national  exchequer  which  is  effected  under  the 
headings  of  the  nourishment,  the  billeting,  and  the 
paying  of  troops,  the  paying  for  service  other  than 
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military  services,  the  provision  of  pensions,  of 
uniforms,  huts,  etc.,  and  even  the  production  of 
armament;  Ihe  hire  of  transports,  of  colliers,  the 
ordering  of  every  kind  of  material  for  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign,  is  not  equivalent  to  an  added  con- 
sumption of  national  wealth.  It  is  merely  for  the 
time  being  the  canalisation  of  economic  wealth  into 
channels  other  than  those  which  it  usually  follows 
in  time  of  peace,  and  v.hat  is  more,  this  canalisa- 
tion is  upon  the  whole  (for  the  moment  only)  asocial 
benefit ;  for  it  tends  to  provide  necessaries  for  the 
poor  and  to  check  the  provision  of  luxuries  for  the 
rich.  When  you  tax  a  rich  man  heavily  for  war 
purposes  and  use  the  money  for  producing 
uniforms  and  boots  you  are,  in  fact,  destroying  his 
power  of  demand  which  would  have  produced  a 
fur  coat,  and  using  that  power  of  demand  to  cause 
the  production  of  boots  and  clothing  which  will 
keep  a  large  number  of  the  jDoorer  members  of 
society  from  the  weather.  In  the  same  way,  when 
you  tax  a  wealthy  woman  heavily  in  time  of  war 
and  give  high  pensions  to  the  widows  of  soldiers 
you  are  turning  what  was  the  power  of  demand 
for  a  new  motor-car  into  the  power  of  demand  for 
bread  and  meat  and  milk,  and  so  forth  all  along 
the  line.  A  nation  that  chooses  to  be  generous  in 
its  payment  and  equipment  of  soldiers  and  raises 
the  money  as  far  as  possible  from  its  wealthier 
classes  is  not  really  "  spending  "  newly  apparent 
large  sums  at  all. 

Of  direct  destruction  of  wealth,  of  direct  ex- 
penditure, of  real  consumption  in  war  of  what  would 
not  have  been  consumption  in  peace,  in  a  word,  of 
extra  strain,  you  have  two  forms, — first  the  destruc- 
tion of  existing  wealth  by  the  enemy  or  by  one's 
own  forces— as  when  the  enemy  dropped  bombs  on 
Groat  Yarmouth,  or  when  we  dig  trendies  across  a 
man's  garden  on  the  East  Coast :  secondly,  tlie  loss 
which  arises  from  the  disorganisation  of  society, 
from  a  sudden  call  upon  men  to  do  new,  unusual 
things  for  which  they  are  ill  fitted,  and  a  sudden 
cessation  of  their  activities  in  a  field  where  they 
have  acquired  experlencs  and  dexterity.  This 
dislocation  takes  a  thousand  shapes.  You  see  It 
most  clearly  perhaps  in  the  professional  classes 
and  some  skilled  artisans  where  there  is  a  gap, 
lasting  often  as  long  as  the  war  itself,  between 
a  man's  power  to  produce  wealth  upon  his  ordinary 
lines  and  his  opportunity  for  turning  to  some 
new  activity.  In  peace,  for  Instance,  a  rich  man 
was  prepared  to  give  a  hundred  measures  of  wheat 
to  a  .skilled  artist  who  would  produce  him  a 
certain  piece  of  furniture,  in  war  the  hundred 
measures  of  wheat  are  taken  to  feed  the  armies.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  skilled  maker  of  the  furni- 
ture will  either  be  able  to  join  the  service  or  to  take 
up  any  other  form  of  production,  In  which  case  the 
commonwealth  as  a  whole  does  lo.se  such  economic 
values  as  he  would  have  produced  had  he  been 
employed  to  make  the  furniture. 

In  tlie  first  of  these  categories  Great  Britain 
has  suffered  very  slightly  :  far  less  than  any  of  her 
Allies.  For  there  has  been  as  yet  no  serious  destruc- 
tion of  property  either  by  the  enemy  or  by  her 
Government  for  the  purposes  of  war  within  her 
boimdaries.  In  the  second  category  also  the  expense 
has  been  surprisingly'  small  and  the  transformation 
of  society  has  been  effected  with  comparatively 
sligiit  friction. 

But  the  indirect  effects  which  follow  upon  the 
eotting  of  men  to  non-productive  from  prodiictive 


tasks  is  serious  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  country 
such  as  this.  There  Is  already  an  Indirect  form  of 
loss  through  tlie  closing  of  one  great  market  with 
which  the  industries  of  Great  Britain  exchanged. 
And  since  what  comes  into  this  Island  Is  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  procured  by  the  exchange  of  what  goes, 
out  of  It,  and  since  what  goes  out  of  it  and  Is  offered 
for  exchange  is  provided  by  labour  and  capital  used 
in  a  reproductive  manner,  the  putting  of  men  to 
tasks  which  give,  when  they  are  accomplished, 
material  that  can  never  form  capital  or  be  used  for 
the  production  of  wealth,  ultimately  lowers  the 
economic  power  of  a  nation  :  Lowers  it  progressively 
and  cumulatively  as  time  goes  on,  and  is  particularly 
noticeable  after  the  lapse  of  one  complete  year, 
because  It  Is  within  the  cycle  of  a  year  that 
agricultural  production,  upon  which  ultimately  all 
economic  effort  depends,  runs  through  its  cycle. 

You  have  a  hundred  measures  of  wheat  which 
are  your  capital.  You  use  them  to  feed  sailors  who 
take  a  ship  across  the  sea  for  you  and  bring  you 
back  more  measiu-es  of  wheat.  Or  you  use  them  in 
feeding  labourers  who  till  the  land  for  you  and  this 
produces  further  wheat.  Your  capital  Is  used  i>vo- 
ductively.  But  use  them  In  feeding  the  crews  of 
transports  who  take  your  troops  across  the  sea,  or 
in  the  feeding  of  these  troops  themselves  In  the  field, 
and  there  does  not  result  from  your  expenditure 
any  further  wealth.  It  ends  in  its  consumption. 
Similarly,  If  you  burn  a  certain  amount  of  coal  in  the 
production  of  an  engine  for  creating  wealth,  such  as 
a  loom,  your  coal,  though  consumed,  has  been  an 
agent  for  producing  further  Avealth  ;  but  If  you  burn 
your  coal  to  make  a  shell,  then,  when  your  shell  has 
been  delivered  and  exploded,  the  process  is  at  an 
end,  and  no  further  wealth  has  resulted  from  the 
consumption  of  your  product.  The  conclusion  of 
any  such  analysis  must  be  very  plain.  It  is 
two-fold.  First  the  mere  figures  of  national 
expenditure  conceal  the  truth  and  give  rise  to  ac 
illusion.  That  nation  appears  to  be  spending  most 
which  is  providing  most  generously  for  equipment, 
pay,  and  the  rest  of  It,  but  during  all  the 
earlier  part  of  the  process  the  total  economic 
positlcn  remains  precisely  the  same  as  thougii 
the  Government  had  left  the  taxes  at  tb.eir 
ordinary  cost  during  a  time  of  peace,  the  real 
expenditure  being  during  the  first  few  months  of  a 
great  war.  In  the  case  of  a  nation  whose  tex'ritory 
is  not  damaged,  when  a  certain  time  has  elapsed,  and 
particularly  after  the  revolution  of  one  year,  a  sharp 
strain  is  felt  and  that  strain  increases,  because  as 
time  proceeds  you  discover  that  your  people  have  xiot 
been  producing  wealth  at  the  old  rate,  and  she 
effect  of  this  cessation  of  useful  and  its  replacement 
by  unuseful  labour  Is  cumulative.  W^hen  wars  are 
severe  and  comparatively  short  of  duration  one  may 
expect  a  period  of  great  strain  Immediately  after 
their  conclusion,  but  hardly  an  economic  strain 
during  their  progress  When  wars  are  lengthy, 
the  double  strain  is  felt  of  exhaustion  In  stocks  and 
of  Impotence  to  replace  those  stocks.  And  of  course 
if  the  territory  of  the  nation  is  ravaged  as  well  you 
come  to  enormous  Items  of  expenditure,  such  as 
have  ruined  Belgium  and  a  fringe  of  Frano^'^,  and  of 
East  Prussia  and  of  Western  Poland. 

Mr.  HiLAiRE  Hki.loc  will  lecture  on  tho  "Progress  of  the  War  "at 
Queen's  Hall  at  8.30,  February  17.  Tickets  for  this  lecture  are  now 
nearly  all  sold.  '  , 

M"r.  Frkd  T.  Jank  will  lecture  on  Uie  "Naval  War  "  at  Queew'ff 
Hall  at  8,30,  February  26. 

Profkssor  V.  B.  Lkwes  will  lecture  on  "  Modern  Explosives''  (with 
experiment's)  at  Queen's  H.all  at  8.30,  March  2. 

Schools,  societies,  etc.,  should  apply  at  the  Hall  for  special  terms. 
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THE    NORTH    SEA. 

THE  most  important  item  of  news  this  week  is,  of 
course,  Germany's  declaration  of  a  "  general 
blockade"  under  terms  of  something  very  like 
piracy  pure  and  simple.  If  the  official  German 
statement  means  anything  at  all,  it  means  that 
both  British  and  neutral  merchant  ships  are  to  bo 
submarined  without  warning  and  their  crews  left  to  drown 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  create  "  frightfulness."  It  is  true 
that  certain  exemptions  have  since  been  made,  but  they  have 
probably  only  a  paper  value. 

Since  the  method  has  actually  been  put  into  operation-- 
even  to  the  extent  of  discharging  torpedoes  at  a  hospital  ship 
— we  must  tak«  it  as  a  war  idea  seriously  embarked  on  by 
Germany. 

That  the  Germans  regard  nothing  as  sacred  where  to  dis- 
regard offers  advantage  we  have  long  known.  But  Germany 
apparently  half-prepared  to  assert  "  If  you  wont  be  a  friend, 
you  can  be  an  enemy  for  all  I  care  "  is  a  new  proposition.  It 
is  not  an  unsound  one  from  the  German  standpoint. 

Along  the  lines  on  which  this  war  is  being  conducted  it 
can  make  little  military  difference  to  Germany  whether  the 
United  States  be  a  strict  neutral  or  an  active  enemy.  In  her 
relations  with  lesser  neutrals  the  situation  is  not  very 
materially  different.  In  the  ordinary  way — if  the  United 
States  indulged  in  indiscriminate  blockade  running — a  small 
neutral  state  may  be  inclined  to  pass  on  contraband  to  Ger- 
many. But  if  a  strong  neutral  like  the  U.S.A.  is  quarrelled 
with,  a  stopper  is  at  once  put  on  the  hypothetical  smuggler. 
There  is  nothing  left  to  smuggle  with  1 

Now,  so  far  as  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  is  con- 
cerned, it  matters  nothing  at  all  to  her  whether  she  trades 
with  us  or  Germany,  provided  the  jnofits  be  the  same. 
But  it  certainly  matters  a  very  great  deal  whether  trade  with 
Germany  means  detention  and  Prize  Court  proceedings, 
whereas  trade  with  England  might  entail  the  chance  of  de- 
struction without  warning. 

Out  of  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  first  result 
of  Germany's  declaration  of  piratical  intentions  will  be  to 
Germany's  advantage.  I  do  not  think  that  the  advantage 
will  last,  because  sooner  or  later  German  pirates  will  sink 
by  mistake  an  American  ship  or  a  ship  carrying  Americans. 
Then,  if  these  are  left  to  drown,  there  will  be  serious  trouble. 
From  the  military  standpoint  such  trouble  would  not  affect 
Germany.  The  naval  odds  against  her  are  already  such  that 
she  could  view  an  increase  of  odds  with  comparative 
equanimity.  Taking  distances  into  consideration,  America, 
if  involved,  could  do  little  or  nothing  on  the  spot  to  counter- 
act the  submarine  campaign. 

Indirectly,  of  course,  by  the  stoppage  of  shipments 
■he  could  hamper  Germany  enormously,  but  it  might  hamper 
American  trade  to  an  almost  equal  extent.  Consequently  the 
Germans  reckon  steadily  on  a  "  nothing  doing."  And  this 
probably  is  exactly  what  will  obtain  until  they  leave  a  score 
or  80  of  American  citizens  to  drown  "  by  mistake." 

Sooner  or  later,  of  course,  this  will  happen.  Then — but 
I  am  afraid  not  till  then — will  Germany  realise  the  analogy 
of  the  pig  which  attempts  to  swim  and  so  cuts  its  own  throat. 

This  will  be  the  end  of  their  submarine  warfare  against 
our  commerce.  But  it  is  idle  to  disguise  that  they  have  taken 
the  last  desperate  step ;  and  though  every  post  brings  me  half- 
a-dozen  "ideas"  as  to  how  to  fight  submarines,  the  bed-rock 
fact  remains  that  the  problem  is  yet  unsolved. 

Eventually,  of  course,  it  will  be.  But  it  is  not  accom- 
plished yet,  and  there  are  no  indications  as  yet  that  the  real 
"  how  to  do  it  "  has  yet  been  discovered.  It  will  be.  But  we 
are  still  waiting  for  the  will-be  :  and  a  thousand  well-mean- 
ing and  patriotic  civilians  who  have  never  been  inside  a  sub- 
marine in  their  lives  will  never  hit  off  the  antidote.  Somo 
day  the  technical  folk  will,  and  then  the  aspect  of  affairs  will 
rhnnge.  But  every  single  suggestion  which  has  been  sent  in 
is  of  the  "  put  salt  on  the  bird's  tail  "  order.  Many  of  the 
su.£reestion8  sent  in  display  a  high  ingenuity;  yet  one  and 
all  invariably  forget  the  cardinal  fact  that  by  the  time  the 
submarine  is  located  she  has  probably  discharged  her  tov- 
pedoes.  ^ho  future  lies  with  the  inventor  who  can  discover 
a  submarine  at  least  five  miles  off.  He  will  not  do  it  with 
a  microphone— ideas    on    those  lines    have  been  tried,  and 


failed.  There  is  possibly  some  opening  for  a  camera  obscura 
able  to  differentiate  between  the  vertical  lines  of  a  periscope 
and  the  horizontal  lines  of  a  wave,  but  only  an  extremely 
smart  optician  (or  someone  in  somo  such  line  of  business)  would 
have  a  chance  of  tumbling  across  it.  There  is  not  the  ghost 
of  a  chance  of  any  amateur  finding  out  how  to  do  it.  And 
unless  the  skilled  optician  had  some  very  clear  idea  as  to  how 
submarines  work  I  am  afraid  that  he  would  do  little  better 
than  the  ordinary  amateurs. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  British  Navy  will  solve 
the  apparently  impossible  submarine  problem  just  as  it  solved 
many  another  apparently  impossible  problem  in  the  past. 
The  swarm  of  privateers  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  constituted 
a  very  serious  problem,  but  it  was  eventually  dealt  with. 
Every  bane  has  its  antidote. 

For  the  rest  we  can  only  express  the  hope  that  our 
people  will  emulate  the  Russians  who,  having  caught  some 
Germans  dropping  bombs  from  a  dirigible  on  an  undefended 
town,  have  definitely  declared  that  they  will  treat  them  as 
common  felons.  If  we  catch  any  German  submarine  folk 
who  have  torpedoed  merchant  ships  without  warning  and  left 
the  crews  to  drown,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  have  the 
sense  to  hang  them  off-hand,  and  if  circumstances  admit  to 
hang  them  at  the  yard  arm  of  their  trawler  mother  ship  from 
which  they  worked,  and  to  set  that  trawler  drifting  for  the 
rest  of  the  pirates  to  see  1  It  is  true  that  the  prospect  of  being 
hanged  in  chains  did  not  do  much  to  deter  the  pirates  of  the 
old  days,  but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  Captain  Kidd  and 
his  fellows  operated  solely  for  loot,  and  that  the  circum- 
stance of  being  invariably  drunk  served  to  render  them 
philosophical  as  to  their  ultimate  fates. 
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MAP  TO   ILLUSTRATE   AREA   OF   U21's   OPERATIONS. 

The  Neutral  Flag  and  Passive  Defence. 

The  fact  that  a  submarine  can  torpedo  a  merchant  ship 
quite  unawares  is  not  entirely  advantageous  to  the  submarine 
or  entirely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  liner.  A  submarine 
lying  submerged  taking  peeps  through  her  periscope, 
especially  if  any  sea  be  on,  has  very  limited  vision,  and  is 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  sea  anemone  which  has  to  wait  for 
its  prey  to  come  to  it.  The  odds,  therefore,  are  greatly  against 
any  particular  merchant  ship  coinciding  with  any  particular 
submarine.  That  is  why  1121  operated  on  the  surface ;  it 
gave  her  better  vision  and  considerably  more  speed. 

Supposing  the  Germans  to  think  better  of  the  full  terms 
of  their  declaration  about  attacking  British  and  neutral  ships 
alike,  it  is  presumed  that  by  using  a  neutral  flag  British 
ships  would  have  ample  opportunities  of  evasion. 

The  ruse  would  be  quite  legitimate;  but  its  praclica- 
bility  is  perhaps  another  matter.  It  would  give  the  Germans 
an  excuse  for  any  neutral  sunk  on  the  grounds  of  "  suspected 
British  "  and  increase  the  risks  of  neutrals.     Out  of  which  I 
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am  inclined  to  tliink  that,  as  in  the  past  wars,  our  trade  will 
have  to  be  carried  on  under  the  Red  Ensign,  and  the  risks 
of  such  damage  as  enemy  submarines  can  do  taken  in  the 
same  chapter  of  accidents  as  stray  mines  have  to  be  taken. 
And  we  shall  probably  find  that  the  threat  is  far  worse  than 
the  accomplishment. 

The  North   Sea  Action. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  criticise 
Admiral  Beatty  on  the  grounds  that  he  did  not  allow  the 
Germans  to  get  nearer  to  our  shores  and  commence  bombard- 
ing while  he  cut  off  their  retreat.  Criticism  of  this  sort  is 
easy  on  paper;  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  raid  may  not 
have  been  the  German  objective,  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
Germans  appear  to  have  turned  tail  directly  they  sighted  our 
light  squadron — though  here,  incidentally,  their  aircraft  may 
have  spotted  our  battle  cruisers  likewise. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  the  main  purpose  for  which  aerial 
scouts  at  present  exist,  and  a  fleet  seeking  to  evade  action 
with  a  stronger  force  is  probably  strengthened  accordingly. 
In  a  word,  the  attack  is  far  more  difficult  to-day  than  il  was 
ten  years  ago.  Before  the  war  speculations  to  this  effect  were 
many  and  various.  It  is  curious  that  what  appears  to  be  the 
first  practical  demonstration  should  have  happened  without 
comment  of  any  sort. 

ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  D.  (Corstorphine). — If  the  Germans  took  the  Bliicher 
to  be  a  British  warship  sinking  they  would  have  been  quite  as 
justified  in  dropping  bombs  on  her  as  we  were  in  torpedo- 
ing her.  So  long  as  a  ship  keeps  her  colours  flying  she  is 
deemed  to  be  still  fighting. 

R.  R.  O.  (Birkenhead). — A  periscope  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  see  at  the  best  of  times,  and  no  one  but  a  submarine  officer 
would  have  any  chance  whatever  of  detecting  the  nationality 
of  an  attacking  periscope.  When  boats  are  on  the  surface 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  recognising  a  German  boat 
on  account  of  a  peculiar  rise  in  the  bow. 

G.  S.  W.  (Tunbridge  Wells).— In  discussing  the  North 
Sea  action  I  was  guided  entirely  by  Admiral  Beafty's  state- 
ment that  the  Lion  and  Tiger  were  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  Fleet.  Hipper  was  certainly  capable  of  seeing  that, 
and  equally  seeing  that  the  Lion  was  hit,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  which  he  did  not  or  could  not  avail  himself.  As 
regards  the  speed  at  which  the  battle  was  fought,  it  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  approaching  the  maximum  speeds  which  have 
been  recorded  of  the  various  vessels  engaged.  Very  high 
trial  speeds  have  been  recorded  for  various  ships.  For 
example,  the  Bliicher  on  her  trials  reached  25.8,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  she  could  have  maintained  more  than  a  speed  of 
23  knots  during  the  chase,  and  that  was  probably  the  speed 
of  the  German  squadron. 

As  regards  the  more  modern  vessels,  they  are  all  tur- 
bine-driven, and  speed  with  turbine  ships  is  somewhat  of  an 
elusive  quantity.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  certain  high  speed 
which  can  be  maintained  for  several  hours  on  end,  and  there 
19  abo  a  considerably  higher  speed  which  can  be  reached 
during  a  short  special  spurt. 

B.  S.  (Cambridge). — As  a  rule,  large  ships  are  always 
accompanied  by  small  craft.  Light  cruisers  and  destroyers 
are  more  capable  of  picking  up  a  crew  in  the  water  than 
any  extemporised  slow  vessel  would  be. 

F.  W.  (Lincoln). — ^At  the  time  the  loop  was  made  the 
Scharnhorst  was  clearly  in  a  critical  condition,  and  probably 
the  Gneistnau  was  considerably  winged.  Neither  ship  prob- 
dbly  was  in  a  position  to  attempt  anything  tactical.  The 
Ipop  of  the  British  Fleet  was  presumably  to  get  clear  of  the 
smoke  (as  stated).  Incidentally  a  ship  end-on  is  more  likely 
to  be  hit  than  one  broadside-on,  the  difference  between  a  hit 
and  a  miss  being  mainly  a  matter  of  elevation.  Supposing  a 
ship  to  have  a  freeboard  of  25  feet,  the  target  offered  by  her 
would  be  approximately  30  feet,  as  a  shot  passing  at,  say,  27 
feet  would  pitch  on  the  deck  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the 
vessel.  The  beam  of  a  ship  75  feet  or  so  broad  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  a  vertical  target  of  five  feet.  Supposing  a  ship 
to  be  end-on,  instead  of  the  target  representing  30  feet  it 
would  for  a  ship  500  feet  long  bo  something  like  65  feet,  and 
therefore  twice  as  likely  to  be  hit. 

J.  R.  C.  (Dublin). — The  German  armoured  cruiser  to 
which  you  refer  is  the  Ersatz  Hertha,  which  was  laid  down  in 
July,  1913.  Nothing  very  definite  is  known  about  her,  i.e., 
whether  she  is  a  sister  to  the  Derfflingtr,  with  eight  12-inch 
guns,  Or  whether  she  carries  a  lesser  number  of  15-inch.  It 
is  more  probable  that  she  is  a  sister  of  the  Derffliirger  and 
Lvtzow.  In  any  case,  the  idea  that  she  can  be  both  faster 
and  more  heavily  armed  than  anything  we  possess  or  have 
building  strikes  me  as  highly  improbable,  the  more  so  as  the 
.German  practice  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  to  sacrifice  a 


certain  amount  of  gun  power  for  the  sake  of  better  protec- 
tion. Our  1914  Naval  Estimates  provided  for  one  ship  of 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  class,  and  three  battleships.  When  war 
broke  out  there  were  five  "  battleship  cruisers"  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  class  under  construction.  In  any  case,  the  war  will 
probably  be  over  some  while  before  the  Ersatz  Eertha  is  com- 
pleted. 

Lieutenant  (Sheffield). — (1)  The  Agincourt  was  originally 
the  Sultan  Mchmet  Rechad  V.  All  her  guns  are  mounted  in 
the  centre  line,  and  she  is  practically  the  same  as  British 
ships  of  equal  date. 

(2)  The  Chilian  ships  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were 
the  Almirante  Latorre  (taken  over),  and  the  Almirante  Coch- 
rane. The  ships  building  for  foreign  countries  in  German 
yqrds  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were  the  Greek  battle  cruiser 
Salamis,  two  small  Russian  cruisers,  Mooraviev  Amxcrsl-y  and 
Nevelskoij,  and  two  destroyers  for  Holland.  These  were  all 
taken  over  by  the  German  Navy.  Two  or  three  other  Chine.jo 
destroyers  were  reported  to  be  on  order,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
thej'  have  been  commenced. 

At  Monfalcone,  in  Austria,  there  were  building  for 
China  one  cruiser  of  4,900  tons  and  throe  cruisers  of  1,900 
tons.  In  addition,  at  the  Stabilimento  Tecnico,  twelve  de- 
stroyers were  on  order  for  China,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
of  them  were  laid  down  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

(3)  The  Lion  and  Tiger  have  the  same  armament,  but 
the  disposition  is  such  that,  whereas  the  former  only  bears 
two  guns  right  aft,  the  latter  bears  four.  Our  first  ship  to 
carry  15-inch  guns  was  laid  down  so  long  ago  as  October, 
1912,  whereas  the  first  German  ship  mounting  15-inch  guns 
was  not  laid  down  until  April,  1913,  and  they  can  hardly 
complete  her  much  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

J.  L.  G.  (Westminster). — (1)  I  think  that  it  is  extremely 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  East  Coast  raids  were 
"  managered  "  by  German  agents  in  this  country. 

(2)  The  question  you  raise  as  to  why,  if  the  Formidable 
was  really  sunk  by  a  German  submarine,  the  German  Ad- 
miralty has  not  published  the  number  of  that  vessel,  is  very 
intricate.  Personally  I  still  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  think  that  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  she  blun- 
dered into  a  mine  which  had  broken  adrift,  and  that  the 
second  explosion  had  something  to  do  with  the  boilers. 

An  alternate  possibility  is  that  if  it  were  a  German  sub- 
marine she  went  down  with  her  victim. 

(3)  So  far  as  attrition  is  concerned,  the  Germans  are  cer- 
tainly making  nothing  out  of  it,  nor  are  they  ever  likely  to 
do  so. 

H.  H.  (Le  Court). — As  regards  your  query  about  the 
German  submarine  coming  alongside  a  victim  flying  the  whito 
ensign,  it  is  idle  to  discuss  whether  the  Germans  were  right 
or  wrong  in  doing  so.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  rules  of  naval 
warfare  allow  of  the  misuse  of  flags,  but  the  Germans  are 
bound  by  no  laws  or  rules  whatever;  and  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said. 

M.  H.  L.  S.  (Reading). — Many  thanks  for  yours.  la 
reply :  If  the  Admiralty  suppresses  good  news  they  have 
probably  some  strategical  object  in  view  in  doing  so,  and 
their  reticence  should  be  supported  at  all  costs. 

8.  M.  M.  (Edi4;iburgh). — I  am  sorry,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  advisable  to  discuss  the  scheme  to  which  you  refer, 
though  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  it  was  invented  by 
a  German,  and  that  if  our  people  make  use  of  it  the  Kaiser 
is  being  hoist  by  his  own  petard. 

M.  T.  W.  (Scarborough). — I  am  greatly  interested  in  your 
letter.  The  figure  eleven  on  a  piece  of  shell  which  landed 
near  you  does  not  go  for  anything,  because  the  Germans  use 
the  metric   system. 

The  "  washers "  to  which  you  refer  are  probably  the 
bands  round  the  shell,  which  enable  it  to  grip  the  rifling  when 
leaving  the  gun.  If  there  was  an  8.2,  that  would  probably 
have  come  from  the  Torek,  which  was  known  to  have  been 
there. 

The  only  other  German  armoured  cruiser  with  four  fun- 
nels which  could  have  paid  attention  to  you  is  the  Boon ; 
the  other  two  four-funnellers,  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau, 
were  attended  to  by  Admiral  Sturdee  off  the  Falkland  Islands. 
All  the  battle  cruisers  have  two  funnels  only,  and  the 
Bliicher  only  had  two  funnels.  I  think  you  may  take  it  that 
it  was  either  the  Boon  or  the  Torch  which  paid  its  attentions 
to  you  and  your  fellow-townsmen,  although  the  story  exists 
to  the  effect  that  the  Von  der  Tann  was  in  that  particular 
"  baby-killing  expedition,"  and  got  hit  from  behind  by  a 
torpedo  from  a  British  destroyer. 

J.  R.  P.  (Grantham). — (1)  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  outside 
my  province  to  advise  the  particular  newspaper  you  mention 
"  not  to  make  an  ass  of  itself  over  the  perspective  of  naval 
operations."  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  halfpenny  press  to 
lay  things  on  thick.  The  reason  they  do  so  is  that  their 
public  demands  it. 
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(2)  What  with  German  spies  and  other  things,  I  do  not 
see  how  your  suggestion  could  be  got  to  work. 

(3)  Your  suggestion  of  electrically-driven  pumps  which 
should  be  employed  to  squirt  water  into  the  German  trenches 
is  more  in  Colonel  Maude's  line  than  mine.  From  what  I  hear 
from  friends  in  the  trenches  the  Germans  arc  much  more 
careful  than  we  are  in  the  matter  of  arranging  their  drain- 
age; but  when  you  get  out  there  I  am  certainly  of  opinion 
that  you  might  do  a  great  deal  to  make  our  trenches  more 
comfortable,  if  you  got  your  idea  adopted  and  could  solve 
the  mud  problem. 

W.  H.  (London). — You  ask  why  not  hunt  submarines  as 
we  hunt  whales  ?  This  idea  was  promulgated  by  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  about  eighteen  months  ago.  The  trouble  is  that, 
although  the  analogy  between  the  whale  and  the  submarine  is 
correct,  the  whale  is  a  silly  sort  of  animal,  entirely  ignorant 
that  it  is  in  any  danger;  the  submarine,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  terribly  intelligent  whale. 

As  regards  your  statement  that  as  an  "exciting,  profit- 
able, and  glorious  sport  it  should  surpass  anything  yet  seen 
on  land  or  water,  and  that  there  would  be  no  lack  of  men 
to  take  part  in  it,"  if  it  could  be  got  up  as  a  new  kind  of  sport, 
it  is  not  impossible  that — supposing  enough  participants — 
some  results  might  be  obtained,  but  I  am  rather  afraid  that, 
taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  the  odds  are 
that  amateur  sportsmen  engaged  in  the  job  would  be  rather 
more  dangerous  to  British  submarines  than  to  German  ones. 

J.  W.  8.  (Sanderst«ad). — It  is  quite  true  that  if  a  sub- 
marine fires  a  torpedo  at  a  ship  at  too  close  a  range  she  is 
quite  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  her  own  action.  I  have  noted 
your  suggestion,  and  have  forwarded  it  to  the  proper  quarter, 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  novel.  It  is  all  right  in  theory, 
but  certain  technical  difficulties  seem  in  the  way.  Quite 
apart  from  the  Press  C-ensor,  you  may  rest  assured  that  no 
idea  likely  to  give  a  hint  to  the  enemy  would  be  published 
in  the  columns  of  Land  and  Water. 

J.  n.  B.  (Edinburgh). — The  maximum  draught  of  any 
battleship  never  exceeds  more  than  about  30  feet.  Any  battle- 
ship would  be  quite  safe  in  eight  fathoms.  The  Dogger  Bank 
presents  no  obstacles  to  any  warship.  It  is  simply  called 
"  Dogger  Bank  "  because  it  happens  to  be  shallower  than  the 
rest  of  the  water  round  about  it. 


J.  C.  P.  (London). — (1)  See  reference  to  neutral  flag  ini 
article. 

(2)  A  certain  number  of  our  merchant  ships  carry  a  gun 
or  two  aft  for  protection,  but  that  is  against  armed  liners. 
The  chances  of  a  merchantman  detecting  a  submarine  sub- 
merged are  practically  nil.  The  latest  German  plan  appears 
to  be  to  torpedo  without  warning. 

(3)  The  U21  has  returned  to  Germany  after  her  Irish 
Sea  exploits,  so  there  is  no  more  to  bo  said.  She  probably 
achieved  it  lashed  alongside  some  vessel  flying  the  neutral 
flag. 

(5)  The  German  battle  cruisers  returned  to  Heligoland 
by  the  north  entrance  instead  of  by  the  usual  southern  routes. 
A  submarine  is  not  ubiquitous,  and  I  think  you  should  re- 
member before  suggesting  that  our  submarines  are  incompe- 
tent that  if  some  time  ago  our  battle  cruisers  managed  to 
enter  Heligoland  Bight  without  being  injured  by  German  sub- 
marines acting  in  their  own  waters,  it  is  only  natural  to 
assume  that  German  warships  under  more  favourable  condi- 
tions should  be  able  to  maintain  an  equal  immunity.  It  is 
true  that  the  German  battle  cruisers  had  been  knocked  about, 
but  the  steaming  capacity  of  all  of  them  appears  to  have 
been  unimpaired. 

A.  B.  H.  (West  Hartlepool). — Unfortunately,  your  letter 
of  December  24  has  only  just  reached  me.  If  the  enemy  had 
fired  a  hundred  rounds  they  gave  you  a  hundred  shells.  It  is 
a  matter  of  one  round  one  shell.  As  regards  the  Germans 
having  the  range,  they  could  work  that  out  by  chart  with-^ 
out  further  knowledge,  though  I  dare  say  that  you,  in  common 
with  the  other  towns  visited,  had  some  German  fellow-towns- 
men who  amplified  the  information. 

Z.  E.  P. — Something  such  as  you  suggest  was  first  mooted 
in  the  Crimean  War,  and  has  figured  in  "  future  war  stories  " 
since.  Presuming  it  to  be  feasible,  there  would  be  an  ample 
supply  of  volunteers  without  occasion  to  call  on  you.  I  am, 
however,  asked  to  convey  to  you  an  appreciation  of  your 
offer. 

N.  H.  (Wales),  and  O.  G. — I  have  personally  forwarded 
the  matters  to  which  you  refer  to  the  proper  quarter.  It 
seems  to  be  highly  significant. 


THE    VERTICAL    BATTLE. 

INFLUENCE  OF  AERIAL  ATTACKS   ON    TRENCH    WARFARE. 

By    L.    BLIN    DESBLEDS. 


IN  its  last  analysis,  the  meaning  of  the  word  "victory" 
is  ability  to  force  an  opponent  to  accept  the  views 
of  his  victor  upon  terms,  or  conditions,  imposed  by 
tho  latter.  In  every-<iay  life  victories  are  won, 
many  times  a  day,  by  an  individual  who 
imposes  his  will  upon  another,  oi-  by  the  operation 
of  the  law  when  it  forces  the  inhabitants  of  a  counti7  to 
follow  certain  lines  of  conduct  laid  down  by  the 
legislator.  Just  as  the  greatest  possible  victory  for  the 
legislator  would  bo  the  total  absence  of  offenders  against  the 
laws  he  has  laid  down,  so  the  greatest  victory  a  commander 
eould  win  would  be  the  absence  of  the  enemies  he  expects 
to  encounter.  Although  this  seems  like  enunciating  an  axiom 
which  everybody  knows,  yet  the  necessity  for  the  enunciation 
is  not  pleonastic,  because  for  some  there  cannot  be  victory  in 
the  present  war  unless  a  great  many  of  their  enemies  are 
Mterm.inated,  and  for  others  a  victory  means  a  triumphant 
entry  of  the  Allied  troops  into  Berlin  after  hard-fouglit  and 
bloody  encounters.  Again,  victory  to  many  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  German  fleet  and  the  capture  of  the  German 
colonies ;  whilst  to  others  it  means  the  abdication  of  the 
Kaiser  and  his.  imprisonment  for  life  in  a  fortress  or  on  a 
desert  island.  Final  victory  for  the  Allies  may  bo  accom- 
panied by  all  these  things,  but,  in  essence,  victory  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  battles,  or  with  the  killing  and  maiming 
of  a  great  number  of  the  opponents,  or  with  the  sinking  of 
their  ships  and  sailors,  or  with  the  capture  of  their  colonics, 
or  with  the  imprisonment  of  their  commanders.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  take  one,  or  more,  or  all  of  such  actions  in  order 
to  ensure  the  permanency  of  a  victory.  But,  essentially,  the 
modern  view  of  victory  is  the  ability  to  impose  upon  nations 
opposing  us  our  notion  of  right  or  wrong,  in  their  relations 
with  other  countriea,  in  at  least  the  samo  degree  as  it  is 
imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  our  country  in  their  inter- 
course with  one  another.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  more 
easily,  and  the  more  promptly,  we  can  force  upon  our  oppo- 
nents the  adoption  of  a  cod©  of  international  ethics,  accept- 


able to  the  Allies,  and  obtain  the  necessary  guarantee  that  it 
will  be  kept  by  them,  the  greater  will  bo  our  victory. 

Without  in  the  slightest  degree  criticising  what  has  been 
done  by  our,  commanders,  to  whom  the  State  has  entrusted 
the  task  of  carrying  out  the  operations  to  enforce  our  views 
and  those  of  our  Allies,  the  writer  desires  to  press  home  the 
point  which  he  has  already,  on  two  occasions,  brought  forward 
in  these  columns,  namely,  that  a  strong,  comprehensive,  and 
sustained  aerial  offensive  might  result  in  a  much  earlier 
victory  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

AERIAL   OFFENSIVE    AND  TRENCH 
WARFARE. 

In  its  present  stage  the  wao-  is  essentially  one  of  trench' 
work,  at  least  as  regards  the  Western  field.  In  his  articles 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  has  made  the  character  of  this  method  of 
warfare  very  clear,  even  to  the  lay  reader.     The  writer  has, 
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therefore,  no  need  to  .explain  the  state  of  afiairs  in  France 
and  in  Belgium,  with  which  the  reader  must  be  now  perfectly 
familiar.  In  studying  the  drawings  illustrating  Mr  Belloc's 
articles  the  reader  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  that  at  many 
points  on  the  Western  front  of  operation  the  situation  is 
somewhat  as  indicated  in  Diagram  1,  which  does  not  desig- 
nate any  particular  portion  of  the  confronting  lines,  but  only 
the  general  state  of  conditions  prevailing  at  a  great  number 
of  points  from  the  North  Sea  to  Alsace.  In  the  diagram.  A,, 
Ai,  Ai  represents  a  portion  of  the  German  line,  and  B,,  B;, 
Bj  the  opposing  portion  of  the  line  occupied  by  the  Allies. 
Behind  the  portion  of  the  German  line  under  consideration 
there  is  a  railway  system  with  a  branch,  E,  R,  R,  running 
almost  parallel  to  it,  and  having  nodal  points  at  /',  Q,  S,  T 
and  V.  This  railway  system  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  attack,  but  would  be  exposed  to  an  aerial 
offensive.  There  is  possibly  another  railway  system  behind 
the  line  B,,  B.,  B,  of  the  Allies,  but  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  our  argument,  need  not  be  indicated  in  the  diagram. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  Allies  had,  at  some  point  O, 
behind  their  line  B,,  B;,  B,,  an  aerial  base  0,  from  which 
their  aircraft  could  carry  out  ofFensive  operations  within  a 
circle  of  radius  M  containing  the  nodal  points  P,  Q,  S,  T 
•nd  V ,  and  let  us  examine  the  effect  of  the  destruction  by 
mcnns  of  aircr.-ift  of  one  or  more  of  those  nodal  points  on 
the  enemy  in  the  trenches  along  Ai,  A-,  Aj. 

If  our  airmen  succeeded  in  destroying  the  nodal  point 
'S,  and  did  damage  there  of  such  magnitude  as  would  require 
considerable  time  for  repair,  they  would,  during  that  time, 
deprive  the  enemy,  on  the  right  of  S,  of  quick  and  direct 
railway  communication  with  those  in  the  trenches  to  the  left 
of  »S',  but  the  enemy  could  still  send  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies by  rail  along  the  whole  of  the  line  we  are  examining. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  nodal  points    V  and  T . 

If  it  were  the  junction  Q  that  was  destroyed,  rail  com- 
munication between  the  enemy  would  be  maintained  along 
the  line,  but  supplies  during  the  time  necessary  for  repair 
■would  only  reach  the  troops  in  the  portion  of  the  trenches  we 
are  examining  through  the  branch  /",  T.  Supplies  and 
reinforcements  could,  however,  be  sent  from  one  portion  of 
the  line  to  another  by  means  of  the  branch  7?,  li,  R.  If  our 
airmen  succeeded  in  destroying  the  nodal  point  P  the  Germans 
in  the  trenches  along  A,,  A,,  A,  would  be  prevented  from 
direct  railway  communication  with  their  base,  but  would  still 
be  able  to  transfer  troops  and  supplies  along  the  line  R,  R,  R. 

AERIAL   ATTACK    versus    AERIAL   RAID. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  single  point  of  such  a  railway  system  as  we  have 
been  considering  would  only  lead  to  temporary  difficulties 
and  slight  delay,  but  would  not  render  the  system  entirely 
useless  to  the  enemy  in  the  trenches.  As  an  aerial  raid,  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  offensive  operation,  could  result  in  the 
destruction  of  only  one  point,  the  conclusion  which  is  forced 
upon  us  is  that  generally  speaking,  so  far  as  their  offensive  value  is 
concerned,  aerial  raids  can  only  lead  to  local  and  temporary  embanass- 
merUs,  but  cannot  hare  a  very  great  influence  on  tlit  character  of 
trencJi  warfare. 

If,  however,  the  nodal  points  P,  T,  and  .S'  were  destroyed 
hj  a  simultaneous  and  concerted  aerial  offensive,  and  the 
destruction  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  entail  delay  for 


the  necessary  repair,  then  the  German  troops  occupying  the 
territory,  shown  by  section  lines  in  Diagram  II.,  would  bo 
deprived  of  railway  communication  with  both  their  base  and 
their  neighbours  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  country.  If 
considerable  delay  were  necessary  to  repair  the  nodal  points 
'P,  T,  and  S — and  by  considerable  delay  is  meant  one  of 
onlp  twenty-four  hours — then  it  would  bo  a  relatively    easy 


matter  for  the  Allies  to  force  the  surrender  of  the  enemy 
occupying  the  trenches  contained  within  the  section-lined 
area.  The  result  of  such  an  aerial  offensive  would  enablo 
the  Allies  to  occupy  the  ground  previously  held  by  the  enemy 
in  very  much  the  same  manner  indiaated  in  Diagram  III., 
where  the  dotted  lines  represent  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Allies  previous  to  the  assumed  successful  aerial  offensive,  and 
the  full  lines  their  position  after  such  an  offensive.  Tho 
German  position  v.'ould  then  be  somewhat  as  that  indicated,  in 
the  same  diagram,  by  means  of  a  continuous  thick  dark  line. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if  an  aerial  offensive  were  made 
with  success  at  various  point^s  along  the  whole  line  of  tho 
German  trenches  the  result  would  be  the  driving  of  a  number 
of  powerful  wedges  into  the  enemy's  line,  which  would  be 
bound  to  break  at  some  point.  A  successful  aerial  offensive, 
however,  at  any  one  place  depends,  as  we  have  seen,  upon 
the  simultaneous  destruction  of  several  vital  nodal  points. 
The  failure  to  succeed  at  any  one  point  may  mean  the  failure 
of  the  whole  aerial  offensive.  Hence,  in  ordei-  to  ensure  the 
SMcess  of  an  aerial  offensive  at  any  place  the  various  vital  points 
must  be  subjected  to  a  simultaneous  attach  in  force  and  not  simply 
raided, 

THE    N-SQUARE    LAW. 

The  success  of  an  aerial  attack  depends,  to  a  great  degree, 
upon  a  law  which  is  well-known  to  military  and  naval 
strategists,  and  which  applies  with  equal  strength  to  aerial 
warfare.  That  law  is  known  as  the  "  it-square  law,"  because 
it  shows  that  the  fighting  strength  of  any  force,  whether  on 
land,  on  tho  sea,  or  in  the  air,  varies  as  the  square  of  its 
numerical  strength.  The  following  explanation,  although 
not  a  mathematical  proof,  will  help  the  reader  to  grasp  tho 
meaning  of  that  law  so  far  as  it  applies  to  bomb-dropping  from 
aeroplanes. 

Everything  !)eiug  equal,  two  aeroplanes  can  carry  twice 
as  many  bombs  as  a  single  machine.  If  the  bombs  from  one 
machine  were  dropped  until  there  were  none  left,  and  then  all 
the  bombs  were  gradually  dropped  from  the  second  machine, 
then  the  fighting  strength  of  the  two  machines  would  be  twice 
that  of  a  single  one.  If,  however,  the  two  aeroplanes 
dropped  their  bombs  simultaneously,  they  would  do  the  same 
damage  in  half  the  time,  or  twice  as  much  damage  in  the  same 
time.  Hence  the  fighting  strength  of  two  aeroplanes  acting 
simultaneously  is  twice  as  great  as  it  would  be  if  the  machines 
were  acting  at  different  times.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
fighting  strength  of  two  aircraft  acting  simultaneously  is  four 
times  the  fighting  strength  of  a  single  one,  that  is,  if  we  double 
the  number  of  machines  in  an  air  squadron,  the  fighting  value  of 
the  squadron  becomes  2^  times  .as  great.  In  the  same  way,  if 
we  treble  the  number  of  machines  of  an  aerial  fleet,  its  fight- 
ing value  becomes  3',  or  9,  times  as  great.  The  importance 
of  the  nnmber  of  aircraft  sent  out  on  aa  offensive,  and  likely 
to  be  engaged  in  a  vertical  battle,  is  thus  made  evident. 

P.S. — The  writer  would  be  much  obliged  if  all  firms 
capable  of  manufacturing  any  aeroplane  parts,  whether  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  would  communicate  with  him  with- 
out delay.  In  view  of  possible  developments  of  great  im- 
portance the  writer  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  all  those 
who  arc  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  manufacture,  according 
to  drawings  and  specifications,  of  simple  aeroplane  parts, 
either  of  wood  or  metal. 

Ono  of  the  most  noteworthy  books  of  this  present  yi%ar  is  Mr. 
J.  Mills  Whi'tham's  S'larveacre  (Methueii  an<l  Co.,  6s.),  which,  deal- 
ing with  the  tragedy  of  a  country  village,  makes  fine  dram.a  out  of 
very  jumple  elemente.  The  figure  of  llaikes,  t'Jie  farmcir,  domiiiatea 
the  book,  and  this  man's  character  is  delineated  witli  such  rutUess  in- 
eight  as  reminds  us  of  Hardy  at  his  beat ;  not  tliat  Raikes  is  the  only 
good  portrait,  for  there  are  othersequally  convincing,  and  tlie  "  chorus," 
lacy  of  tho  soil,  is  also  well  drawn.  A  strong,  well-written  book  this, 
tho  best  its  author  has  yet  produced. 
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ON  TRENCHES   AND    TRENCH   WORK. 

A   NOVEL    FORM   OF   TRENCH    DREDGER    FOR    DRAINAGE. 

By    COL.    F.    N.    MAUDE,    C.B.    (late    R.E.). 

IT  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  trenches  in  Flanders 
and  everything  connected  with  them  are  gradually 
working  their  way  through  a  cycle  ot  change  back  to 
the  types  of  thirty  years  ago. 
We  began  the  campaign  with  ideas  taken  from  the 
conditions  of  the  South  African  campaign,  and  as  it 
happened  the  Germans  also  had  closely  copied  our  types. 
Generally,  they  were  all  cut  exceedingly  steep  and  narrow, 
wilh  the  parapets  kept  down  as  low  as  possible,  so  as  to  afford 
the  smallest  possible  target  to  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  as 
long  as  the  ground  was  suitable  and  the  weather  dry,  they 
answered  their  purpose  sufficiently  well— that  is,  giving  good 
cover  to  the  men  from  the  splinters  thrown  backward  by  high 
explosive  shells. 

Moreover,  as  they  had  generally  to  be  laid  out  in  the  dark, 
no  one  could  be  certain  where  their  prolongations  might  rest 
when  daylight  came;  hence  the  numerous  traverses  we  were 
accustomed  to  make  in  South  Africa  came  in  handy. 

But  it  is  open  to  question  whether  tliey  saved  us  as  much 
as  we  thought  they  did,  for  almost  from  the  first  the  Germans 
took  to  locating  them  by  aeroplanes  from  above,  and  clearly 
the  broader  belt  of  freshly-turned  earth  made  when  the  exca- 
vated soil  vcas  thrown  out  to  form  parapets,  both  to  the  front 
and  rear,  was  far  more  easily  visible  from  above  than  the 
parapet  in  front,  and  the  trench  only,  would  have  been. 

If,  for  instance,  a  "  Taube "  could  detect  the  broader 
line  at,  say,  5,000  ft.,  it  would  have  had  to  come  down  to 
3,000  ft.  to  see  the  smaller  mark,  and  its  risks  would  have 
increased  in  almost  a  double  ratio  as  the  height  diminished. 
But  a  Taube  which  found  and  signalled  the  range  would  cost 
us  far  more  in  men  than  we  hoped  to  save  through  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  parapet  at  the  back. 

The  superiority  of  the  German  siege  artillery  on  the 
Aisne,  and  at  first  in  Flanders,  simply  compelled  us  to  fight 
oui"  way  in  so  close  to  the  enemy  that  he  could  no  longer  use 
artillery  fire,  least  of  all  big,  high  explosive  shells,  for 
fear  of  hitting  his  own  trenches,  and  thus  we  came  back  to  a 
condition  of  affairs  in  which  the  inconspicuousness  of  the  front 

parapet  hardly  mattered.     At  fifty  yards  you  can  see  a  12  in.  In  section  A,   as  fast  as  you  bale  out  the  water  it  filters 

parapet  Just  as  well  as  a  3  ft.  one.  back  again.     In  B  you  can  just  keep  it  under. 

We  did  not  exactly  tumble  to  this  obvious  point  for  the  Further,  all  kinds  of  rough    but  effective  appliances  for 

first  few  weeks,  and  meanwhile  the  rains  descended  and  the  lifting  the  water  out  of  B  can  be  employed.  The  water  cani 
floods  came,  and  the  steep-sided  trenches  collapsed;  the  subsoil  be  allowed  to  settle  in  sumps  (C)  and  then  pumped  out;  but 
water  rose  up  through  the  bottom,  and  I  imagine  both  our  pumps  soon  clog  in  muddy  water,  and  the  simplest  and  most 
men  and  the  Germans  have  had  about  as  hard  a  time  during  practical  apparatus  I  know  of  is  an  application  of  the  ordi- 
the  last  few  months  as  has  ever  been  recorded  in  history.  nary  dredgel'  type,  which  can  be  easily  improvised  out  of  the 


to  me  as  quite  a  new  idea  the  phrase  I  so  often  heard  from  my 
old  Crimean  instructors,  "  Men  don't  mind  so  much  the  chance 
of  being  killed ;  what  they  cannot  endure  is  the  certainty  oi 
having  to  stand  knee-deep  in  slush  and  ice."  And  judging 
from  photograplis  I  have  seen,  we  are  rapidly  coming  back  to 
the  old  Crimean  type  of  trench,  viz.,  one  that  is  broad  enough 
for  convenience  of  movement,  and  sloped  sufficiently  for  men 
to  attack  out  of  it;  for  the  power  of  counter-attack  is  the  most 
vital  feature  of  all  to  be  preserved  for  tlie  sake  of  the  moral 
of  the  troops. 

Nor  is  there  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  cling  to  a  flat 
target  any  longer  now  that  tlie  artillery  superiority  has  passed 
so  markedly  over  to  our  side.  We  now  not  only  outnumber, 
our  enemy  in  guns  of  all  calibres,  siege  and  field,  but  wc  have 
unlimited  ammunition  behind  us,  and  can  employ  a  system  of 
silencing  his  guns  whenever  they  appear,  to  which  want  of 
ammunition  precludes  his  making  any  adequate  reply.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  the  skill  of  our  gunners  has  been  proved  to  be 
superior  to  anything  he  can  bring  against  us,  and  our  shells 
burst  with  certainty,  where  20  per  cent.  (I  have  even  heard  of 
30  per  cent.)  of  his  projectiles  never  burst  at  all. 

We  can  fherefore  afford  to  go  in  for  a  higher  parapet, 
which  not  only  gives  us  the  advantage  of  command  at  sliort 
ranges — which  is  as  important  now  as  it  ever  was — but  wc  can 
also  diminish  tlie  difiiculties  of  drainage  to  a  minimum,  the 
most  important  point  for  many  weeks  to  come. 

The  sketch  will  make  this  clearer. 


Moreover,  at  these  very  short  distances  apart,  attacks  and 
counter-attacks  became  almost  nightly  occurrences,  and  then  it 
was  clearly  apparent  that  these  deep,  unstopped  trenches  were 
veritable  man-traps  if  the  enemy  charged  home.  Troops  could 
neither  spring  out  of  them  to  charge  or  escape  from  them  to 
run  away;  in  fact,  they  had  no  chance  at  all  of  putting  up 
a  fight  for  their  lives,  and  the  consequences  have  on  several 
occasions  been  pretty  disastrous  on  both  sides. 

It  is,  however,  the  rain  which  is  responsible  for  the 
general  trend  of  opinion  in  favour  of  more  rational  ideas. 
Men  retaining  from  the  front  have  again  and  again  repeated 


materials  usually  to  be  found  in  village  smithies'  and  wheel- 
wrights' shops.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  buckets  shaped  like 
a  coal-scuttle,  attached  to  an  endless  belt  rotating  over  two 
drums  (A  B),  held  apart  by  a  straining  piece  (C),  and 
mounted  on  any  convenient  platform  of  sleeper,?,  or  similar, 
timbering.  A  man  turns  the  handle  at  A,  and  the  contents 
of  tlie  buckets  as  they  tip  pour  out  into  a  trough  which  leads 
them  clear  out  of  the  trench  on  the  side  away  from  the  enemy. 
The  sump  pit  can  be  made  a  continuous  drain,  and  the  vv'holej 
apparatus  moved  backwards  and  forwards  to  prevent  too  large 
an  accumulation  of  mud  piling  up  at  the  rear  of  the  trench.j 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FINANCIAL    PRESSURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Wateu. 
Deab  Sir,- — Mr.  Eelloc,  ia  his  interesting  article  "  Finan- 
cial Pressure  and  War,"  published  in  your  issue  of 
February  6,  shows  that,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  increas- 
ing stringency  can  only  diminish  the  capacity  of  a  country 
to  carry  on  war  in  so  far  as  it  may  affect  the  import  of 
goods  from,  foreign  countries. 

It  may  be  reasonably  assumed,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  good  policy  for  a  country  situated  as  Germany  now  is  to 
import  either  solely,  or  in  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
as  possible,  those  items  mentioned  by  Mr.  Belloc  as  being 
vital  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities,  such  as  horses,  petrol, 
rubber,  and  certain  metals  (chiefly  copper)  j  in  other  words, 
that  the  less  Germany  imports  of  those  commodities  which 
can  possibly  bo  dispensed  with  the  greater  her  financial 
capacity  for  the  purchase  of  the  vital  elements. 

Now,  Mr.  Belloc  postulates  that  although  Germany  does 
not  produce  internally  sufficient  food  stuSs  for  comfort,  yet, 
by  exercising  great  care,  the  nation  can  manage  to  exist 
.■without  the  shortage  in  any  way  affecting  her  capacity  for  war. 

It  would  seem,  therefore  (paradoxically  enough),  that 
should  Great  Britain  decide  to  include  food  stuffs  as  con- 
traband, the  action  would  actually  assist  our  enemies  by 
rendering  it  financially  possible  to  procure  the  vital  elements 
for  a  longer  time — thus  prolonging  the  period  of  resistance. 

Of  course,  this  line  of  argument  does  not  take  into 
account  the  effect  of  a  shortage  of  food  on  the  comfort  of 
the  individual,  and  so  on  the  moral  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
•which  might  far  outweigh  the  financial  gain;  but  from  a 
Jofiical  standpoint  it  seems  difficult  to  refute. — Yours  faith- 
fully, J.  H.  Close. 
"  Rowsley,"  Rosebery  Road,  Cheam. 

AN  EASILY  MADE   EAR-PLUG    FOR   SOLDIERS 
IN    THE    FIRING    LINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Deab  Sib, — So  many  soldiers  are  suffering  from  the  effect 
on  their  ears  of  tha  awful  noise  of  the  battlefields  that  it 
might  be  of  use  to  them  to  know  of  the  most  effective  way 
of  keeping  out  the  concussion.  Years  ago  as  a  Volunteer  I 
Buffered  greatly  in  this  respect,  made  many  experiments,  and 
found  the  following  beyond  all  comparison  the  best. 

Take  a  little  piece  of  muslin,  scrape  off  into  it  some  of 
the  wax  of  a  candle,  fold  it  up  into  a  little  pill  the  size  of 
4ho  ear  opening,  tie  it  round  close  above  the  pill  with  some 
tliin  thread,  leaving  tags  about  three  inches  long;  cut  off  the 
spare  muslin,  and  that  is  all.  The  resulting  plug,  which 
looks  like  a  miniature  grenade,  can  be  pushed  into  the  ear 
at  any  time,  fits  itself  accurately,  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the 
body  keeping  it  just  neither  hard  nor  soft,  and  it  can  be 
pulled  out  again  readily  by  the  tags  of  the  thread.  Holding 
it  near  a  fire  will  soften  the  wax  enough  to  be  easily  moulded 
to  the  proper  size. 

Wool  as  ordinarily  used  is  of  no  value  at  all,  any  hard 
plug  tends  to  injure  the  ear,  while  the  little  candle-was 
grenade  fits  perfectly  and  yet  is  absolutely  harrnless.  One 
can  be  made  in  five  minutes ;  though,  of  course,  a  little  adjust- 
ment in  the  amount  of  wax  used  is  needed  to  get  a  perfect  fit. 

Should  anyone  care  to  ask  me  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  a 
sample  to  them  at  any  time. — Believe  me,  etc., 

Old  FIELD  Thohas. 
15,  St.  Petersburg  Place,  Bayswater,  W. 

THE    FIRST    LORD. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

SiE,— -I  do  not  think  the  "Man  in  the  Street"  objects 
feither  to  Lord  Fisher  or  Admiral  Jellicoe;  certainly  not  to 
the  latter.  But  they  do  object  to  a  civilian  using  autocratic 
power  at  the  Admiralty  which  the  folly  of  Parliament  has 
given  him. 

The  "  Man  in  the  Street  "  holds  Mr.  Churchill  responsible 
for  the  Cressij  disaster,  the  three  cruisers  being  sent  in  defiance 
of  naval  opinion. 

For  the  Pacific  defeat  in  sending  Admiral  Cradock  with 
an  inferior  force  to  attack  a  superior. 

For  the  Antwerp  expedition  of  untrained  men. 

For  the  mystery  of  the  (Inehen  at  Messina. 

They  also  object  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  de- 
serting his  post  at  Whitehall  for  the  trenches  at  Antwerp. 

They  are  also  aware  of  his  treatment  of  Sir  George  Calla- 
ghan,  and  feel  the  anchoring  of  the  Niger  gunboat  off  Dover, 
and  the  Formidable  disaster  is  probably  owing  to  his  defiance 
jpf  naval  advice  and  in  his  belief  that  he  is  a  second  Nelson. 

■^  ^;oast-Dwelleu  in  Cornwall. 


THE    AGE     QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Watee. 
Dear  Sir, — Could  you  see  your  way  to  give  in  one  of 
your  future  issues  of  Land  and  Water  some  notes  on  the 
qualifications  of  naval  officers?  It  seems  at  present  that  the 
entry  to  this  service  must  be  determined  before  the  age  of  15, 
and  after  that  age  a  hoy  desu-ing  to  enter  the  service  is 
barred.  Surely  a  lad  having  a  good  education  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  entering  at  least  as  late  as  16.  I  am  con- 
cerned, because  I  have  a  boy  aged  14  anxious  to  enter  the 
Navy,  and  find  he  is  too  late.  I  do  not  Imow  if  this  is 
witliin  the  scope  of  your  paper,  but  if  it  is  I  should  ba 
obliged  by  a  note  in  your  correspondence  columns. — Yours 
faithfully, 

Nauticus. 

CATCHING     SUBMARINES. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Dear  Sir, — One  of  your  correspondents  mentioned 
the  efficacy  of  an  ordinary  fishing  net  for  catching  and 
disabling  submarines.  I  have  been  told  that  Messrs.  Brunton 
Bros'.,  of  17,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster,  have  already 
devised  a  scheme  which  has  been  probably  shown  to  the 
Admiralty.  The  scheme  consists  in  attaching  a  net  to  the  tail 
of  a  torpedo  (not  charged),  and  on  a  ship  sighting  a  submarine 
the  torpedo  is  launched  across  the  bows  of  the  latter,  the  net 
trails  out  behind,  and  unless  the  submarine  sees  and  evades  it, 
disaster  is  the  result.  I  believe  that  this  has  been  tried  ex- 
perimentally.— Yours  faithfully, 

Maurice  A.  Wood. 

Cecil  Chambers,  8G,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


EARLY    SUBMARINES. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  Land  and  Watee. 

Sir, — Mr.  Grimshaw'a  letter  in  a  recent  issue  has  proved 
interesting  to  many  readers,  no  doubt;  to  myself  particu- 
larly BO. 

In  1884  a  submarine  boat  was  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
Waddington,  and  built  at  Birkenhead  by  Messrs.  Cocliranes, 
of  that  city.  This  vessel  was  approximately  40  feet  long 
and  6  feet  greatest  diameter,  tapering  to  a  point  at  each 
end.  The  rudder  was  fixed  under  the  boat,  and  diving  fins 
or  planes  were  fitted.  A  conning-tower  and  pumps  for  alter- 
ing the  displacement  were  a  part  of  the  equipment.  Pro- 
pulsion was  effected  by  one  20-h.p.  electric  motor,  made  by 
Messrs.  Siemens,  driven  by  a  battery  of  accumulators  sup- 
plied by  the  Electric  Power  Storage  Co.,  the  whole  electric 
installation  being  fitted  by  the  writer  and  his  partner,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Perry.  The  battery,  which  weighed  over  five  tons, 
had  to  be  charged  from  an  external  source. 

The  electric  power  was  guaranteed  by  us  to  drive  the 
boat  at  8  miles  p.h.  upon  the  surface,  which  was  easily  accom- 
plished. In  all  the  chief  features  it  will  be  seen  this  ship 
was  a  prototype  of  the  present-day  under-water  ship.  The 
designer  had  hopes  of  interesting  the  British  Admiralty  in 
the  idea,  but  without  success,  and  I  believe  eventually  lost 
all  the  money  spent  on  the  work.  Of  course,  the  boat  was 
never  properly  fitted  for  diving,  but  Mr.  Waddington's  belief 
was  that,  having  shown  the  invention  so  far  advanced, 
further  assistance,  both  financially  and  mechanically,  would 
have  been  available  to  complete  a  practicable  submarine. 

The  first  trials  took  place  at  the  end  of  1884  in  the  great 
float  at  Birkenhead.  When  everything  was  in  place,  three 
men,  including  myself,  went  inside,  and  the  conning-tower 
hatch  was  then  bolted  from  the  inside,  the  tanks  then  filled, 
and  the  boat,  attached  by  chains  from  a  crane  at  the  dock 
side,  was  lowered  to  the  bottom.  Communication  being 
established  by  telephone  with  those  above,  it  may  be  imagined 
the  stay  below  was  not  very  prolonged,  just  sufficient  to  show 
everything  was  tight.  Afterwards  the  boat  was  driven  at 
various  speeds,  and  performed  evolutions  upon  the  surface 
which  certainly  were  most  wonderful  at  Eliat  time.  The  hull 
was  almost  entirely  submerged  at  times;  in  fact,  two  of 
those  on  board  were  heartily  glad  when  the  trial  was  over. 
The  nose  of  the  boat  was  a  solid  steel  piece  about  three  feet 
long,  and  in  making  a  shai-p  turn  at  full  speed  we  just 
missed  running  into  the  s.s.  Alashi,  which  would  have  meant 
our  going  down  like  a  stone  and  the  big  steamship  being  sunk, 
us  she  was  lying  up  for  repairs.  , 

Although  the  submarine  of  to-day  is  marvellous  m  its 
perfection,  the  same  risks  exist,  added  to  many  others ;  aiid 
I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  crew  of  any  submarine.— Yours  truly, 

Chas.  W.  Cox. 
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THE    INDIAN    TROOPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Wateh. 

Sir,— I  am  encouraged  by  the  generous  response  of  the 
public  to  the  appeals  for  supplying  the  King's  Indian  troops 
in  France  with  "  comforts,"  wliich  arc  practically  necessaries, 
to  draw  attention  to  the  urgent  requests  that  1  have  received 
for  "  waterpoof  hoods  "  to  protect  the  puggarees  (turbans)  of 
the  men  from  getting  soaked  by  rain  and  snow.  The  demand 
comes  from  so  many  quarters'that  I  fear  tlie  few  I  am  able 
to  send  will  meet  but  the  barest  fraction  of  the  need. 

In  addition  to  pants,  vests,  socks,  gloves  and  similar  gar- 
ments, which  wear  out  quickly  and  require  constant  renewal, 
there  is  a  general  request  for  condensed  milk,  brown  sugar, 
cigarettes, sugar  candy  (for  non-smoking  castes  like  the  Sikhs), 
spices,  etc. 

With  the  balance  of  the  money  standing  to  the  credit  of 
"  The  Indian  Troops  Comforts  Account,"  witli  Messrs.  H.  S. 
King  and  Co.,  9,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  I  shall,  so  far  as  it  will 
repch,  endeavour  to  comply  with  these  requests.— Yours  faith- 

Ameer  All 
2,  Cadogan  Place,  London,  S.W. 


MR.    H.    J.    C.    GRIERSON    AND    EXPLOSIVES. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Dear  Sir, — Are  our  explosives  so  ineffective  as  Mr.  Grier- 
6on  would  suggest?  The  llela  when  torpedoed  on  September  16 
by  submarine  E9  was  reported  to  have  sunk  in  under  half  an 
hour. 

According  to  a  letter  of  an  oflicer  on  the  Inflexible  (the 
Times,  January  20)  one  of  the  German  officers  said  that  one 
turret  had  been  blown  bodily  overboard  by  a  12in.  shell.  I 
do  not  know  what  a  Gin.  turret  weighs,  though  I  have  seen 
them  under  construction,  and  it  strikes  me  that  it  must  be  a 
monstrous  explosion  which  -would  move  one,  let  alone  blow 
it  overboard. 

Is  it  fair  to  compare  the  battles  of  Coronel  and  Falkland 
Islands?  It  is  reported  that  the  Good  Hope  and  the  Monmouth 
closed  with  the  German  ships  so  as  to  bring  their  lighter  guns 
within  range.  In  the  Falkland  Islands  battle  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  stern  chase  according  to  Jane's  description  of  the 
fight. 

The  Good  Hope  was  laid  down  1897  and  the  Monmouth 
1899.     The  Scharnhorst  and  the  Gneisenau  1904  and  1905. 

Armour  is  improved  every  year,  guns,  too,  so  that  the 
two  older  boats'  were  outcLissed  in  every  way  to  a  greater 
extent  (judging  from  Fighting  Ships)  than  the  latter  were 
in  the  Falkland  Battle. 

The  "  Fire  Question  "  is  also  answered  in  the  Times  letter 
of  the  20th  inst. 

Are  not  we  English  a  bit  too  ready  to  condemn  English 
production  and  to  belaud  that  of  the  foreigner?  Wouldn't  it 
be  as  well  to  follow  Mr.  Jane's  and  Lord  Beresford's  sidvice 
and  trust  the  Admiralty? — Yours  faitJ)fully. 

Ernest  Hillabt. 

The  Hawtliorns, 

Tanshelf,  Pontefract. 

P.S. — Will  you  allow  me  to  add  that  your  journal  gives 
me  the  greatest  sfitisfaction  to  read  of  anything  I  have  found. 
Everything  else,  newspapers  and  periodicals  alike,  appear 
either  openly  or  suggestively  to  be  governed  by  politics. 


BOOKS  FOR  CAMPS  AND  TRENCHES. 

To  the  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

Dear  Sir, — It  would  be  very  kind  of  you  if  you  would 
draw  the  attention  of  your  many  readers  to  the  Camps  Library. 
This  Library  was  started  by  Sir  Edward  Ward  with  the  object 
of  preventing  overlapping  by  forming  a  central  depot  to 
■which  the  public  could  send  all  books  (old  and  new)  intended 
for  tlie  use  of  our  soldiers  at  home  and  abroad.  He  also 
■wished  to  create  a  distributing  organisation  from  ■which  all 
camps  and  recreation  rooms  could  obtain  books  and  maga- 
zines. 

The  Library  has,  I  think,  justified  its  existence,  as 
during  the  last  two  months  it  has  not  only  formed  lending 
libraries  of  over  30,000  volumes  hi  the  various  camps  and 
recreation  rooms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  but  has 
also  sent  thousands  of  books  and  magazines  to  all  the  regi- 
ments serving  abroad,  as  well  as  to  the  various  convalescent 
camps  and  to  all  the  field  ambulances. 

We  have  special  facilities  for  transit,  and  there  is  little 
delay  in  getting  the  books  to  their  destination. 

Thanks  to  the  splendid  generosity  of  the  public  large 
boxes  and  packets  of  books  arrive  here  daily,  for  in  these 
grave  yet  great  days  everybody  loves  to  give.  As  someone 
SQnding  books  writes   this  morning,  "  For  the  men   in  the 


irenclies,  from  a  grateful  woman,  who  appreciates  her  quieS 
home  more  than  ever.  She  has  two  dear  boys  at  the  front,; 
and  she  only  wisliPs  she  had  more  books  to  send." 

We  want  more  and  more  books,  for  tbe  demand  made 
upon  us  by  camp  and  trench  is  immense. 

We  should  also  like  to  make  the  Library  known  as 
■widely  as  possible  among  the  various  camps  and  recreation 
rooms  who  need  books.  Sir  Edward  Ward's  idea  is  that  each 
camp  should  form  its  own  lending  library,  and  work  it  for 
itself  with  its  own  rules  and  re.gulations.  We  charge  a 
small  fee  (to  pay  for  packing,  etc.)  for  books  sent  to  the 
camps,  which  then  become  the  entire  property  of  the  regi- 
ment acquiring  them. 

We  are  here  to  help  and  to  help  other  people  to  help. 

Books  should  be  sent  (carriage  paid)  to  the  Camps 
Library,  22,  Earl  Street,  Westminster,  and  small  donations 
towards  expenses  we  sliould  so  like  to  get.— Yours  faithfully, 

Eva  Anstbuther  (Hon.  Sec), 

22,  Earl  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

CRITICISING     THE    ADMIRALTY. 

To  tJie  Editor  of  Land  and  Water. 

I>ear  Sir, — In  response  to  Mr.  Jane's  comment-s,  r^ 
marks,  and  invitation  in  current  issue,  I  desire  to  say  tha< 
I  am  unable  to  -work  up  any  enthusiasm  for  either  "  lunatLo 
asylums  "  or  the  "  grinding  of  axes  " ;  also  that  I  and  very 
many  others  consider  the  withholding  of  frank  criticism  of 
our  Admiralty  and  other  departments  is  harmful  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  also  that  the  repeated  successful  demonstrations  by 
the  enemy  on  our  East  Coast  have  created  a  distinct  feeling 
of  uneasiness  and  insecurity.  And,  finally,  that  the  main 
point  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Jane  has  not  even  been  touched, 
far  less  disposed  of,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  of  "  the 
inside  and  unwritten  history  (or  policy)  of  the  naval  war."— - 
Yours  truly,  E.  H. 

Hatch  End. 

[There  is  no  "  withholding  "  of  criticism.  The  Ad^ 
miralty  has  made  no  important  error  to  date,  however  mat- 
ters may  appear  to  amateur  critics  of  them.  There  are,  I 
think,  still  people  who  believe  the  moon  to  be  made  of  green 
cheese,  and  that  the  earth  is  flat.  But  they  have  given  up 
demanding  "  frank  criticism "  of  ajstronomers  and  geo- 
graphers who  believe  otherwise.  For  the  rest  we  are  fighting 
to  beat  Germany^ — not  to  create  a  feeling  of  ease  and  security; 
in  the  civil  population. — Fred  T.  J.vne.] 


RULES       REGARDING       CORRESPON- 
DENCE    FOR     PRISONERS    OF    WAR.' 

1.  Letters,  postcards,  and  postal  parcels  should  be  addressed  aq 
follows  ; — 

(Name,  initials,  rank  and  regiment), 
British  Prisoner  of  War, 
in  Germany  (or  Austria-Hungary), 

c/o  General  Post  Office, 

'  Mount  Pleasant,  London* 

When  the  place  where  the  prisoner  is  confined  is  known,  the  words, 

"At  ,"  should  be  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir^ 

line   of   the   address.     It   is   recommended    that   parcels    should     not 

be  sent  unless  the  place  of  confinement  is  known. 

2.  Communications  should  be  limited  to  private  and  family  new* 
and  to  necessary  business  communications,  and  should  not  be  sent  too 
frequently. 

No  references  to  the  naval,  military,  or  political  situation,  or  to 
naval  and  military  movements  and  organisations,  are  allowed.  Lelteri 
or  postcards  containing  such  references  will  not  be  delivered. 

3.  Friends  of  prisoners  of  war  are  advised  to  send  postcards  £a 
preference  to  letters,  as  postcards  are  less  likely  to  be  delayed.  If 
letters  are  sent  they  should  not  exceed  in  length  two  sides  of  a  sheet 
of  notcpaper  and  should  contain  nothing  but  the  sheet  of  notepaper. 
Letters  and  postcards  may  be  written  in  Knglish  (though  letters  in 
German  are  probably  delivered  more  quickly).  On  iio  account  should 
the  writing  be  crossed. 

A.  I..etters  cannot  for  the  present  be  accepted  for  registration. 

5.  Postage  need  rot  be  paid  either  on  letters  or  parcels  addressed 
to  British  prisoners  of  war. 

6.  No  letters  should  be  enclosed  in  parcels,  and  newspapers  must 
not  on  any  account  be  sent.  So  far  as  is  known  there  is  no  other 
restriction  on  the  contents  of  parcels ;  tobacco  may  be  sent,  and  wUl 
be  admitted  duty  free,  but  foodstuffs  of  a  perishable  character  should 
not  be  sent. 

7.  ncmittances  can  be  made  by  money  order  to  British  prisoners 
of  war.  No  charge  is  made  for  commission.  Instructions  as  to  how 
to  proceed  can  be  obtained  from  post  offices.  The  transmission  of  coin, 
either  in  letters  or  parcels,  is  expressly  prohibited.  Postal  orders  and 
bank  notes  should  not  be  sent. 

8.  Postal  parcels  will  be  insured  without  charge. 

9.  It  must  be  understood  that  no  guarantee  of  the  delivery  of 
cither  parcels  or  letters  can  be  given,  and  that  the  War  Office  accepts 
no  responsibility.  In  any  case  considerable  delay  may  take  place,  and 
failure  to  receive  an  acknowledgment  should  not  necessarily  be  takeft 
as  an  indication  that  letters  and  parcels  sent  have  not  been  delivered. 

10.  So  far  as  is  known,  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany  are  allowed 
to  write  letters  or  postcards  from  time  to  time ;  but  they  may  not 
always  have  facilities  for  doing  so.  and  the  fact  that  no  commnnicatioa 
is  received  from  them  need  not  give  rise  to  anxiety. 

W.\a  Office 
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